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Every  Man  his  Own  Gardener. 


THE 

COMPLETE  GARDENER; 

BEING  A 
AND 

GENERAL  DIRECTORY, 

aHlCH   MORE  COMPLETE  THAN  ANY  ONE  HITHERTO  rUDLISHBA. 

CONTAININu  NOT  ONLY  AN 

ACCOUNT  OF  WHAT  WORK  13  NECESSARY  TO  BE  DONE 

IN  TUB 

Kitchen  and  Fruit  Garden,  Plea%ure  Ground,  Flower  Garden,  ShruNftrj^ 
•  Nursery  Green-home,  and  Hot-house, 

BUT  ALSO 

AMPLB  DIRECTIONS   FOR  PERFORMINO  THE  SAID   WORM  , 

BXPLAINING  Ll&EWlSB  THft 

MoUiotU  of  Propagating  and  Raising  llie  diflVrent  Sorts  of  nanta,  Flowery 
Trees,  &c.  ir  eacli  Departnieut,  to  best  Perfection. 

"WITH 

COMPLETE  DIRECTIONS  FOR  F041CING 
rbo  different  Kinds  of  choice  Plants,  Flowers,  and  Fruits  to  early  Perfpcliun 
in  Hot-Beds,  Hot- Houses,  Hot-VValls,  Forcing-Frames,  Foi'cinfr.  ' 

Houses,  Vineries,  •^c. 

4liO  particular  Directions  relative  to  SOIL  and  SITUATION,  aduptod 
to  the  dillerent  Sorts  of  Plants  and  Trees,  6lc. 

And  to  the  whole  are  added, 

Complete  Classical  Lists  of 

TREES,  SHRUBS,  PLANTS,  AND  FLOWERS, 

Proper  for  Cultivation  in  the  Knglish  Gardens,  Plantations,  &c. 

WIU  Cwteral  BzpiaoAlioBg,  ander  rach  Clasi,  of  lie  Nature  of  Growth,  r»JS«>ectlTe  Prop*rlf««, 

and  Bsaeutiulx  of  Ueurral  Culiure. 


BY  THOMAS  MA  WE; 

GARDENER  TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  LEEDS; 

JOHN  ABERCR03IB1^, 

SIXTY  YEARS*  A  PRACTICAL  GARDENER 

ENLARGED  AND  IMPROVED  BY  R.  FORSYTH, 


>P  LONDON  : 
?EIirTED   FOR  THE  BOOKSELLEEb 
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I^nparatioM  far  Earhf  Crops* 

Am  ^utf  prodnctaoiit  of  several  sorts  of  kitchen  gardeft  vcfa* 
tables  sre*ia  particular  request,  tbb  is  now  the  prtndpftl  sea- 
son to  begin  to  make  preparations  in  forwarding  that  business^ 

.whereby  to  raise  the  respective  sorts  required  in  early  perfec- 
tion^ both  by  means  oi  hot-beds^  and  by  culture  ia  the  natural 
ground. 

But  as  some  particular  sorts  of  the  more  tender  species  are 
to  be  obtained  only  by  aid  of  hot-beds,  such  as  cucumbers 
and  melons  ;  and  others  of  more  hardy  naturCj  when  in  request 
in  the  earliest  season,  require  also  the  assistance  of  hot-beds* 
such  as  salladingf  radishes,  asparagus*  kidneybeans,  peas«  &c. 
that  where  it  is  required  to  have  any  of  these  productions  as 
«arly  as  possible^  sbonld  now  proceed  in  forwarding*  in  prepara*" 
tio0*  the  aecessaiy  supplies  of  hot  dung,  rich  earth*  and  other 
naqnisites  proper  in  their  cnbiTation*'  by  hot-beda  aocordinly^ 
as  esphuned  for  each«  under  its  respective  bead* 

And  for  several  early  natural  crops  in  the  full  ground, 
should  now  prepare  warm  borders  and  other  similar  compart- 
ments, in  proper  time  for  their  receptioQ  by  manuring,  where 
necessary,  with  proper  dung,  and  giving  a  general  good  digg- 
ing* ready  for  early  peas,  beans,  radishes,  spinach*  &c.  and 
for  the  particulars  of  which,  see  each  sort  under  its  respective 
head«  as  observed  above  in  the  hot-bed  artides* 

Early  Cucumbers  and  Melons, 

As  it  is  generally  the  ambition  of  most  gardeners  to  excel 
each  other  ia  the  production  of  early  cacmnbers^  fee.  all  no* 
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cessary  preparattons  should  be  made  tbis  month  for  that  par« 

pose,  by  preparing  dung  for  hot-beds,  in  which  to  raise  the 
plants;  for  tiiey  being  exotics  ol  a  veiy  tender  quality,  require 
the  aid  of  artificial  heat  uuder  shelter  oi  irauies  and  glasses* 
until  June  or  Juh%  in  this  ccuntrv. 

But  by  the  aid  of  hot-beds,  deiended  with  frames  and  glasses, 
u'e  obtain  early  cucumbers,  in  young  green  fruit,  fit  to  cut  or 
gather  in  February,  March,  and  AprU,  &c.  aud  ripe  meiona  ia 
May,  June,  and  July. 

I'he  proper  sorts  of  cucumbers  lor  the  early  crops  are  the 
early  short  prickly,— long  green  prickly;  and  of  wbich»  the 
lirst  sort  sometimes  comes  earliest  i  but  the  last  mentioned  is 
considerably  the  finest  frait,  and  greatly  preferable  for  general 
culture. 

And  if  early  melons  are  also  required,  there  are  several  va« 
rieties  of  the  fruit :  the  Cantaleupe  is  one  of  the  best  for  its 

handsome  growth,  good  size^  and  superior  flavour;  and  is  m 
much  cstitiiation.  liut  it  may  also  be  proper  to  raise  some  of 
the  others  for  variety:  the  old  Romana  is  a  great  bearer,  cornea 
early,  but  the  fruit  much  smaller,  though  well-flavoured;  the 
Polignac  is  also  a  fine  melon ;  but  it  may  also  be  eligible  to 
raise  two,  three^  or  more  of  the  best-appro^  ed  different  sorts. 

Observe,  that  in  procuring  these  seedti  for  immediate  sow* 
ing,  both  of  cucumbers  and  melons,  it  is  advisable  to  have 
those  of  two,  three,  or  four  years  old,  if  possible,  as  the  plants 
will  generally  show  fruit  sooner,  as  well  as  prove  more  fruit- 
ful than  those  of  new  seeds,  which  are  apt  to  run  vigorously  to 
vine,  often  advandog  in  considerable  length  before  they  wow 
a  single  fruit* 

That  when  intended  to  raise  cucumbers  and  melons  early, 

provide  a  quantity  of  fresh  horse-stable-dung,  as  explained 
below,  wherewith  to  make  a  small  hot- bed  for  a  seed-bed,  iu 
which  to  raise  the  plants  to  a  proper  gro\\  t!i  for  ridging  out, 
or  transplanting  into  larger  hot-beds  next  month  to  remain  to 
fruit ;  for  this  purpose  a  small  bed  for  a  one  or  two-ligbt  frame 
may  be  sufficient,  in  which  case  a  good  cart-load  of  proper  hot 
dang,  or  about  twelve  or  hfteen  large  wheelbarrows  foil,  will 
be  enough  for  making  a  bed  of  proper  dimensions  for  a  one* 
light  box,  and  so  in  proportion  for  a  larger. 

Agreeably  to  these  intimations,  provide  the  reipiisite  supply 
of  good  horse«stable*dung  from  the  dunghills  in  stable-yards, 
&c«  consisting  of  that  formed  of  the  moist  stable  litter  and 
dunging  of  the  horses  together,  choosing  that  which  is  mode* 
rately  fresh^  moist,  and  full  of  heat— ^rejecting  any  very  dry 
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long  ^tr^wy  and  exhausted  parts —always  preferring  that  which 
is  of  some  lively,  warm,  steamy  quality  3  and  of  which  tak#: 
the  long  and  short  together  as  it  oocai^>  in  proper  quantity  as 
above*  And  being  thas  procured,  proceed  to  making  the  liot« 
bed,  or  previously  to  forming  It  into  a  bed  $  if  the  dung  is  rank^ 
it  wonld  be  proper  to  prepare  it  a  little  to  an  improved  state, 
more  sncoessful  for  that  purpose,  by  forking  the  whole  up  into 
a  heap,  mixing  it  well  t<^ther ;  and  let  it  thus  remdn  eighty 
ten,  or  twelve  days,  to  ferment  equally,  and  for  the  rank  steam 
and  fierce  heat  to  transpire,  or  evaporate  in  some  eiVectLial  de* 
gree  j  and  by  wbicli  time  it  will  have  acquired  a  proper  tem- 
perament for  making  into  a  hot- bed. 

Choose  a  place  on  which  to  make  the  hot-bed,  in  a  shelter- 
ed dry  part  of  the  melon  ground,  &c.  open  to  the  morning 
and  south  sun  :  and  it  may  be  made  either  wholly  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  or  in  a  shallow  trench,  of  but  from  six  to 
twelve  inches  deep,  and  four  or  five  feet  wide,  according  to 
the  frame  5  but  if  made  entirely  on  the  surface,  which  is  gene- 
rally the  most  eligible  method  at  this  early  season,  it  afibrds 
the  opportunity  of  linbg  the  sides  of  the  bed  with  fresh  hot 
dong  quite  down  to  the  bottom,  to  augment  the  heat  when  it 
decunts,  and  also  prevents  wet  from  settling  about  the  bottom 
of  the  beds,  as  often  happens  when  made  in  a  trench,  which 
chills  the  dung,  and  canses  the  heat  soon  to  decay. 

Then,  according  to  tlie  size  of  the  trame,  mark  out  the  di- 
mensions of  the  bed,  either  on  the  ground,  or  with  four  stakes  ; 
making  an  allowance  for  it  to  be  two  or  three  inehes  wi<ler 
than  the  frame  each  way  :  this  done,  begin  to  make  the  bed 
accordingly,  observing  to  shake  and  mix  the  dung  well,  as  you 
lay  it  on  the  bed,  and  beat  it  down  with  the  back  of  the  fork, 
as  you  go  on  :  but  I  wouM  not  advise  treading  it  j  for  a  bed 
which  is  trodden  hard  will  not  work  so  kindly,  and  be  more 
fiabie  to  bom  than  that  which  is  suffered  to  settle  gradually 
of  itself :  in  this  manner  proceed  till  the  bed  has  arrived  at 
the  hdght  of  three  feet,  or  three  feet  and  a  half,  which  will 
not  be  too  much :  making  an  allowance  for  its  settling  six  or 
eight  inches,  or  more,  in  a  week  or  fortnight's  time ;  but  let 
it  be  full  three  feet  high  j  aiid  as  soon  as  finished,  let  tiie  A  aai? 
and  glass  be  put  on  ;  keep  them  close  till  the  heat  comes  up, 
then  raise  the  glass  beliind,  that  the  steam  may  pass  away. 

The  next  thing  to  be  observed,  is  about  earthing  the  bed, 
in  which  to  sow  the  seed  ;  and  for  which  occasion,  should  have 
a  proper  supply  of  rich,  light,  dry  earth,  or  compost,  re^dy  at 
this  season,  under  some  alryt  dry  shed,  or  hom,  covered  at 
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top  to  keep  oat  rain,  that  the  earth  may  be  properly  dry  :  fof 
if  too  moist  or  wet  at  this  time,  it  would  prove  greatiy  cletri^ 
mental  both  to  the  growth  of  tlie  seed  and  young  plants^  9M 
well  as  be  very  apt  to  cake  and  burn  at  bottom^  next  the  dung 
\y  the  strong  heat  of  the  bed  :  therefore^  observing,  that  for 
early  hot-beds  of  cncombers  and  meloDs^  should  generally 
deposit  a . necessary  quantity  of  proper  earth,  nader  some  corer 
as  above^  either  the  begin ning  of  winter,  or  at  least  a  fortnight 
or  three  or  fonr  weelcs  prevloos  to  making  the  hot-bed,  in  order 
to  have  it  in  the  dry  mellow  state  above-mentioned,  ready  for 
immediate  use  when  waDted. 

Three  or  four  days  after  the  bed  is  made,  prepare  to  earth 
it  5  previously  observing,  if  it  has  settled  unequally,  take  off 
the  frjiine  and  glasses,  and  level  any  inequalities  ;  make  the 
surface  smooth,  put  on  the  frame  again,  and  then  lay  there- 
in as  much  of  the  above-mentioned  earth  as  will  cover  the 
whole  top  surface  of  the  bed,  about  three  or  four  inches  thick  ; 
then  fill  two,  three,  or  more  middling  smallish  garden-pots  with 
more  of  the  aforesaid  rich  earth,  place  them  within  the  frame 
on  the  hot-bed,  pnt  on  the  glass  or  glasses,  and  conttnne  them 
till  the  earth  in  the  pots  is  waim ;  and  when  that  is  effected 
sow  the  seeds  in  the  pots,  both  of  encumbers  and  melons, 
eacli  separately,  more  or  lecs  in  each  pot,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  plants  required  }  but  generally  considerably  more 
of  cucumbers  than  melons,  at  this  season,  covering  in  the  seeds 
about  half  an  inch  deep  with  the  same  earth. 

This  done,  place  the  pots  towards  the  middle  of  the  bed, 
plunging  the  bottom  part  a  little  into  the  earth,  drawing  some 
of  the  same  np  round  each  pot :  at  the  same  time,  or  in  two  or 
three  days  after,  may  sow  a  few  seeds  in  the  earth  of  the  bed 
to  hare  a  chance  both  ways^  but  by  sowing  in  pots,  if  the  bed 
shonld  heat  too  violently,  as  is  sometimes  unavoidably  the  case, 
the  pots  can  be  readily  drawn  up  more  or  less^  out  of  danger  of 
burning  the  earth,  &c.  therein;  and  thus,  the  sowing  in  pots  in 
a  new-made  hot-bed  in7ull  heat,  may  prove  a  greater  advantage 
than  sowing  in  the  earth  of  the  bed,  with  regard  to  more  pro- 
liable  safety  from  burning. 

After  sowing  the  seeds,  put  on  the  lights  or  glasses  close; 
but  when  the  steam  from  the  heat  of  the  bed  rises  copiously,  give 
it  vent  by  raising  one  corner  of  the  upper  ends  of  the  lights, 
half  an  inch,  or  an  inch,  which  is  also  necessary,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  burning  tendency  from  the  great  heat  of  the  bed 
Is  its  early  state* 

Continue  now  to  cover  tbesrlass#«  of  the  hot  bed  every  evsa* 
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tug  aboot  an  hoar,  at  most^  after  tbe  time  of  san^tetting,  velth 

garden-mats  :  and  uncover  them  every  morning,  not  Kooner 
lhan  between  eight  and  iiiue  o'clock,  at  tliis  season  ;  and  ob- 
serve, in  coveriag  up  in  the  evening,  that  as  lite  bed  will  at  first 
have  a  strong  hi  at  and  steam  within  the  frame,  it  may  be  advisable 
to  cover  only  a  j^ingle  mat  tliiclc  for  the  first  three  or  four  nights, 
as  a  thicker  covej  iug  iti  the  early  state  of  the  bed  uiight  be  apt 
to  occasion  a  too  violent  intcraal  heat  and  steam  of  a  burning 
Datare  $  bat  as  the  great  heat  decrea  es,  augment  the  covering, 
beiDg  careful  not  to  suffer  the  ends  of  the  mats  to  hang  down 
CODsiderably  below  the  frame,  over  the  sides  of  tbe  bed^  which 
wonld  ^raw  up  a  hurtful  strong  steam  from  the  doog,  as  well 
as  Goafiae  tbe  steam  and  heat  too  much,  and  keep  the  bed  too 
stiiingly  dose  from  the  external  air,  whieh  would  weaken  the 
germloation  or  spronting  of  the  seed«  ajid  the  plants  would 
come  np  weak  and  of  a  sickly  yaf  ouvish  hoe ;  obeenre,  therefore, 
these  and  the  following  precautions,  im  order  both  to  prevent 
too  great  heat  in  the  bed,  and  that  tbe  plants  may  rise  with  a 
proper  degree  of  strength  and  healthfal  growth. 

Likewise  obsers  e,  on  tlie  ab  considerations,  that  in  cover- 
ing op,  or  applying  the  night  covering  of  mats  over  the  glasses, 
during  the  time  the  strong  heat  asd  steals  continue  in  the  bed, 
it  would  be  proper,  when  the  mats  arp  put  on  in  the  evening, 
to  raise  the  upper  ends  of  the  glass  or  glasses,  half  an  inch, 
or  a  little  more  or  less,  occasiouaHy,  both  to  give  veat  to  the 
internal  rank  steam,  and  to  admit  a  moderate  degree  of  fresh 
air  I  and  which  may  fasten  one  of  the  covering  mats  to  hang 
down  a  little  over  the  part  where  the  lights  are  occasionally 
opened,  to  prevent  the  cutting  external  air  from  rushing  im- 
.  mediately  into  the  frame,  especially  after  the  plants  are  advanc« 
ing* 

Great  care  is  reqnlsite,  that  the  earth  in  the  pots  have  not  too 

much  heat,  for  the  bed  is  yet  very  hot,  and  therefore  let  the 
degree  of  internal  heiit  in  the  bed  be  daily  examined  ;  and,  if 
any  thing  of  burning  should  appear,  you  can  conveniently  raise 
the  pots  fai  ther  from  the  dung,  from  which  the  danger  pro- 
ceeds, without  disturbing  the  seeds  or  plants,  and  thereby  pre- 
vent all  injury  from  too  much  heat,  provided  you  examine  the 
led  every  day,  and  give  proper  vent  to  the  rank  stean^within  the 
frame,  while  of  a  burning  quality. 

In  two,  three,  or  four  days  after  the  seed  is  sown,  you  may 
expect  the  plants  to  appear  ;  when  it  will  be  proper  to  admit 
fresh  air  to  them,  by  raising  the  npper  end  of  the  glass  a  little 
•very  day :  and  if  the  earth  in  tke.poti  appears  dry,  refresh  il 
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moderately  with  a  little  water  that  has  stood  ia  the  l>ed  al 
oight,  just  to  take  off  the  cold  chill  i  applying  it  about  elevea 
or  twelve  o'clock  of  the  day»  and  principaily  only  to  the  earthj 
sfbont  the  roots,  sot  oyer  the  tops  of  the  plants  $  which  done« 

shut  down  the  glasses  close  for  al>out  half  an  hour,  or  an  honr 
then  opened  again  a  little,  and  shu:  close  towards  the  (  vening; 
when  continue  to  cover  the  glass  every  night  witfi  gL:rden  mats. 
And  at  this  time  also,  if  the  heat  of  the  bed  is  stroug,  raise 
t!.e  crl^sB  a  little  hehiud  with  a  pro^,  when  you  cover  up  in  the 
evening,  to  give  vent  to  the  steam  ;  and  nail  a  mat  to  hang 
down  over  the  end  of  tlie  glass  tb^t  is  raised,  to  break  off  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  external  cold  n*g  t  air  from  the  plants  ;  but 
when  the  heat  is  more  moderate^  the  glasses  may  be  shut  close 
every  night,  observing  to  uncover  in  proper  time  every  morn* 
iog»  to  admit  the  essential  bene&t  of  the  day-light»  sun  and  airi 
to  the  plants;  being  careful  to  continue  the  admis.sion  of  fresh 
air  at  all  opportunities  in  the  day-time,  to  promote  strength  in 
the  plants,  otherwise  they  would  run  weak,  and  very  long  and 
fecblc-sbanked :  raising  the  glass  as  before  observed,  iind,  if 
windy  or  very  sharp  air,  to  hang  a  mat  before  the  place  at 
iJbove. 

On  the  day  tViac  Die  plants  ap{)ear,  sow  a  amc  .note  seed 
in  the  same  bcf^.  in  the  manner  above  mentioned  j  for  tliese 
tender  plants  being  liable  to  suffer  by  different  causes  at  this 
season,  it  is  propsr,  therefore,  to  sow  a  little  seed  at  three  dif- 
ferent times  in  the  same  bed,  at  short  intervals :  for  if  one 
sowing  should  miscarry,  another  may  succeed. 

When  the  plants,  however,  both  of  the  first  and  succeeding 
sowings,  are  two,  three,  or  four  days  old,  they  slioiild  be  plan« 
ted  in  small  pots,  which  pots  must  be  pkced  also  in  the  hot- 
bed, in  the  manner  following: — 

Observe  to  fill  the  pots,  the  day  before  you  intend  to  remove 
the  plants  with  some  rich  dry  earth,  and  set  them  wiihla  the 
frame  till  the  next  day,  when  tho  earth  in  the  pots  will  be  warm  ; 
llien  proceeding  to  piantini^^  take  th  '  plants  carefully  np  in  the 
seed -pots,  rai^  lig  them  wi  h  your  hnger,  he.  with  ail  the  roots 
as  entire  an  possible,  antl  with  as  much  of  tlic  i  iu  th  as  will  rea* 
dily  adhere  about  the  hbres  :  and  thus,  the  pots  of  earth  being 
ready,  and  forming  the  earth  thereof  a  little  concovely  hollow  a 
small  depth,  place  tlie  p)  ints  in  the  hollowed  part  of  the  earth 
slopiogly,  with  their  roots  towards  the  centre,  and  earth  over 
their  roots  and  stems,  near  an  inch  thick  ;  observing,  if  cucum* 
bars,  to  plant  three  plants  in  each  pot)  if  melons,  two  plauts 
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la  each  pot  will  be  sufficient :  and  if  the  earth  ii  anite  dry,  give  a 
rery  little  water  just  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  only  i  and  directly 
ploDge  the  pot^  Into  the  earth  on  the  bed,  close  to  one  another^ 

filling  up  all  the  spaces  between  with  eartli :  and  let  every  part 
of  the  bed  within  the  frame  be  covered  witli  as  much  earth  as 
will  prevent  the  rising  n(  the  rank  steam  immediately  from  the 
dung,  which  would  destroy  the  plants. 

Be  careful  to  examine  the  bed  everv  day,  to  see  that  tha 
roots  of  the  plants  do  not  receive  too  much  hr:it  •  if  any  thint| 
like  that  appears,  draw  up  the  pots  a  little,  or  as  far  as  yon 
see  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  plants^  re-planging 
them  again  to  their  rims  when  the  danger  is  over. 

Two  or  three  days  after  plantings  if  the  bed  is  in  good  con- 
dition the  plants  will  have  taken  roo^;  though  that  is  effected 
sometlmea  in  twenty-fonr  honrs. 

When  tiie  plants  are  &irly  rooted^  if  the  earth  appears  dry, 
gf re  them  a  httle  water  in  the  warmest  time  of  the  day :  and 
if  the  son  shines  it  will  prove  more  beneficial :  let  the  watering 
be  occasionally  repeated  ver"  laoJuaret  according  as  the 
earth  in  the  pots  becomes  dry^  *ac  ^^'j*'n  m  waat  a  'ittlo 
moisture  J  and  for  this  purpose  a.v;ays  have  some  soft  water 
set  within  the  frame  a  few  hours,  t4.^  t>  ready  to  water  the 
phnts  R<;  yon  shall  see  occasion;  but  alwava  with  vary  great 
cautious  moderation  at  t>kis  season. 

If  there  is  now  a  brisk  growing  neav  m  the  bea^  yon  snooid 
in  order  to  preserve  it  as  long  as  possible^  apply  some  outward 
protection  of  long  stable-litter,  straw,  waste  hay«  or  dried  fern^ 
ronnd  the  sides  of  the  bed«  raising  it  by  degrees  roond  the  ont* 
sides  of  the  frame. 

This  wiU  defend  the  beds  from  the  cold  piercing  wind^  heavy 
or  driving  rains^  and  snow,  if  either  shonld  happen^  for  these^ 
if  suflfered  to  corae  at  the  bed,  would  chill  it,  and  caase  a  snd- 
den  decay  of  the  heat,  wheieby  the  plants  would  certainly  re- 
ceive a  great  ch^^ck. 

If  a  lively  heat  be  kept  up,  you  may  admit  ah  to  the  plants 
every  day,  to  ^strengthen  their  growth,  by  tilting  the  glasses  in 
proportion  to  tlie  heat  of  the  bed,  and  temperature  of  the  ex- 
ternal air:  generally  observing,  in  this  case,  that  when  there 
happens  a  sharp  cold  air,^  or  cutting  wind,  it  would  still  be 
adviseable  to  nail  a  garden  mat  to  the  upper  end  of  the  glasses^ 
to  hang  down  over  the  place  where  the  air  is  admitted^  sup- 
ported a  little  hollow  or  detached  underneath,  two  or  three 
mches  from  the  frame ;  and  it  will  thus  break  off  and  prevent 
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the  ODtting  external  a'lr  from  entering  im mediate  y  into  the 
frame  upon  the  plants,  and  at  the  same  time  admit  a  proper 
degree  of  mild  fresh  air  to  greater  advantage  :  however,  in 
calm  moderate  weather,  i\m  precdutiou  is  not  materially  ne« 
ccssary. 

About  a  fortnight,  or  a  little  more  or  less  time  after  the 
bed  is  made,  you  will  carefully  examine  the  heat  thereof  to  see 
if  it  wants  augaieotaiioa  j  and  when  the  heat  begins  to  decline 
considerably,  remove  the  temporary  protectlou  of  straw,  iiay, 
or  fern,  from  the  front  and  back  Oi  the  bed,  if  any  was  laid  i 
round  it  as  before  advised  ;  then  apply  a  lining  of  ^fresb  horse-  i 
dung,  close  to  one  or  both  sides,  as  it  shall  seem  necassary,  by 
the  heat  being  less  or  more  decreased ;  for  a  constant  regular 
degree  of  internal  beat  imist  be  supported,  to  resist  the  ex- 
ternal cold,  aud  continue  tlie  {)lants  in  a  proper  state  of  advanc- 
ing growth  :  but  if  the  heat  is  not  greatly  declined,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  line  only  one  side  hrnt,  applying  it  to  the  back 
of  the  bed  and  in  a  week  or  fortnight  after  line  the  fr%«nt, 
&c.  forming  the  ilning  about  twelve  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches 
wide ;  bat  raise  '«  wy  littile  higher  than  the  dang  of  the  bed. 
Jeit  it  throw  in  ti>«  Mch  beat  immediately  to  the  earth  and 
^ts  of  the  plaat(i .  overing  the  top  with  earth  twe  inches  . 
thick>  to  preserve  the  heat,  mud  preveot  the  rank  steam  of  Uk  | 
new  dung  from  cctr.ing  op  and  entering  into  the  frame,  where 
it  would  prore  destructive  to  the  plants  ;  the  lining  will  soon 
greatly  revive  the  declioinflf  heat  of  the  bed»  and  continne  it  in 
good  condition  a  fortnight  jongei 

Ten  or  twelve  days  after  liniLg  o&e  side,  proceed  as  before^ 
removing  the  protection  of  straw.  Utter,  &c.  if  any,  from  the 
other  side,  and  apply  a  lining  of  liot  dcng,  as  above, — after- 
wards  to  both  ends  i — and  these  will  again  revive  and  aog- 
ment  the  heat  for  another  fortnight,  or  more. 

After  performing  the  lining,  if  verv  co!d,  wet,  or  snowy  wea« 
ther  prevail,  it  may  be  proper  to  lay  a  qnantity  of  dry  long 
litter  ail  around  the  general  lining,  which  wiU  protect  the 
whole  from  driving  cold  rains  and  snow,  and  preserve  the 
heat  of  the  bed  in  a  fine  p;rowing  temperature. 

By  applying  these  linings  of  hot-dung  in  due  time,  and  re- 
newing them  as  there  shall  be  occasion,  you  may  preserve  the 
bed  in  a  proper  temperature  of  heat,  of  sufl&cient  duration 
to  continue  the  plants  in  a  free  growing  state  in  the  same 
bed,  until  of  due  size  for  ridging  out  into  the  larger  hot-bedsj 
doaliy  to  remain  to  produce  their  frui|» 
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Observe,  however,  that  where  there  is  plenty  of  hot  doog, 
and  every  proper  cod veniecce^  you  may  in  order  to  forward  the 
plants  as  much  as  possible,  prepare  a  second  hot-bed,  by  way 
of  nursery,  aboot  a  fortnight  after  making  the  seed-bed,  in 
fvder  to  receive  the  piaats  therefrom  in  their  pots,  when  the 
neat  begins  to  decline^  plunging  the  pots  in  the  earth,  as  above 
directed  continuing  to  support  the  aeal  of  this  bed,  as  alrea- 
dy ezfrfained,  and  in  which  the  plants  may  be  norted  and  for- 
warded^  till  they  acquire  a  proper  size  for  transplanting  finally 
into  the  froiting  hot^beds.   See  next  menik 

When  the  phpts  have  advanced  in  growth  with  their  two 
(ant  rough  leaves,  about  two  or  three  indies  broad^  and  have 
pushed  their  two  first  nioniDg  bads  in  the  centre,  or  are  a  lit- 
tie  advanced  in  the  forniaLion  of  one  or  two  sbort  runners,  they 
are  then  of  a  proper  size  for  ridgiug  out  into  the  large  hot- 
beds, where  they  are  finally  to  remain,  which  perform  in  pro- 
per time,  according  to  the  directions  given  In  February^  under 
the  article  Cucnmhers, 

But  in  order  to  strengthen  the  plants  in  a  more  firm  stocky 
growthi  and  to  promote  a  production  of  fruitful  runners,  each 
plant  must  be  stopt  (as  the  gardeners  term  it),  or  topped  at 
the  first  or  second  joint :  i.  e.  the  top  of  the  first  advancing 
runner,  wlien  formed  in  the  centre  like  a  small  bud,  should  be 
pnched  or  cut  off  close  to  the  joint  as  directed  io  February 
(whidi  see),  where  the  method  of  performing  it  is  more  fuUy 
explained. 

Care  of  the  various  eorU  oj  Lettucei, 

If  you  have  lettuce  plants  in  frames,  or  under  hoop-arches 
defended  with  mats,  let  them  enjoy  the  open  air  at  all  opportu- 
nities, by  taking  the  glasses,  or  other  shelters,  entirely  off, 
when  the  weather  is  mild  and  dry. 

But  in  very  wet  weather,  and  when  sharp  cutting  winds 
prevail,  keep  the  glasses  over  them,  observing,  [lowerer,  at  such 
times,  to  raise  the  lights  or  glasses  behind,  two  or  three  inches 
in  mild  days,  to  admit  air  to  the  plants  :  for  if  they  are  kepk 
too  close,  they  will  be  drawn  up  weak,  and  attain  to  but  little 
perfection  i  but  let  the  ghtfses  be  close,  shut  every  cold  night 
In  severe  firosty  weather  keep  them  dose  night  and  day,  and 
eorer  the  glasses  with  mats«  or  straw,  &a  both  of  nights,  and 
feeasioDady  in  the  day-time,  if  no  sun  ai^>ears,  and  the  frost 
m  rigorous ;  also  let  the  same  care  be  observed  to  those  under 
loop-arches  i  but  let  tiiem  have  the  full  air  in  dry  open  wea* 
ther. 
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Or  where  any  cos  lettuce  are  pricked  in  a  south  border,  clos« 
under  the  wall,  .^c.  it  would  be  advisable  ia  hard  frosty  to 
cover  them  as  above. 

In  the  above  lettacOj  in  general^  pick  off  all  decayed  leaves 
^*hen  any  appear^  keep  them  always  cleared  from  weeds ;  and 
destroy  slags^  which  often  gready  annoy  lettuces;  and  in 
mild  weather  ^tir  the  surface  of  the  earth  between,  which  will 
much  enliven  the  plants. 

Sawing  Lettuc€$, 

About  the  first  or  second  week,  or  any  time  in  this  month, 

if  the  weather  is  open,  you  may  sow  some  green  and  white 
cos  lettuce,  common  cabbage  lettuce,  brown  Dutch  and  CiiicltA 
kinds,  &c.  all  on  a  warm  border,  under  a  south  wall  or  pales, 
^c.  a  little  sloping  to  the  sun,  sowing  the  seeds  moderately 
thick  at  this  season^  and  raked  lightly  and  evenly  into  the 
ground. 

Sow  a  little  more  of  the  same  seed  about  the  middle  and 
latter  end  of  this  mouthy  in  order  both  to  succeed  the  crops 
sown  at  the  bfginning^  and  as  a  substitute  in  case  they  should 
be  cut  off  by  the  severity  of  the  weather  at  this  season  of  the 
year ;  but  for  the  greater  certainty  of  having  a  few  forward 
lettnce,  yon  may  sow  a  little  seed  in  a  dr^  warm  spot  defended 
With  a  frame,  and  put  on  the  glasses  occasionally  3  or  sow  some 
under  hancl-glasses. 

But  when  rcquii  v  d  to  raise  some  early  lettuce  as  forward  as 
possible,  you  may  sow  some  green  and  white  cos  kinds,  in  a 
slender  hot- bed  under  glasses,  or  occasional  sliciter  of  mats, 
for  planting  out  early  into  warm  borders  ;  or  tfie  young  plan'^^ 
may  be  greatly  forwarded  if  pricked  upon  another  hot-bed 
next  month,  and,  in  March  or  April,  transplanted  into  the  full 
ground. 

Forcing  early  Asparagus, 

Hot-beds  for  forcing  asparagus  may  be  made  with  success 
any  time  this  months  which  will  furnish  young  asparagus  for 
the  table  next  month,  and  in  March. 

Observing  for  this  occasion  you  must  be  furnished  with  plants 
that  have  been  raised  in  the  natural  ground  till  of  three  or  four 
years  gruwtli,  of  a  proper  size  and  stren^jth  to  produce  eligible 
crops  of  good  sized  asj)aragus  shoots,  when  planted  in  a  hot- 
6ed  5  and  must  be  provided  with  plenty  of  good  hot  dung, 
wherewith  to  make  subitantial  hot-beds,  two  feet  and  a  half 
or  a  yard  high,  and  with  proper  large  frames  and  glasses  tc 
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place  on  tlie  beds,  and  garden  mats  for  covering  of  nights 

But  for  general  particulars  of  the  plants,  and  the  necessary 
quantity^  as  well  as  of  the  hot-bed,  aad  other  requisites — see  X\m 
article  Fat'cing  Asparagut,  in  Febmary^  which  is  equally 
appUcaUe  on  the  pre&ent  occasion. 

In  the  begiauing,  or  any  time  this  months  when  the  weather 
je  open,  sow  8oin«  short-topped  radishes  for  an  early  crop^  on 
a  warm  border,  that  lies  well  to  the  snnj  under  a  wall  or  other 
isneej  and  aboni  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month  yon 
may  eow  more  of  the  same  8ort«  and  some  salmon  radishes  to 
snoceed  the  short  tops. 

Bnt  yon  should  not  mix  the  seed  or  both  sorts  together,  but 
let  each  sort  be  sown  separate  j  for  the  short- topped  kind  will 
come  into  use  sooner  by  a  weuk  than  the  sahnoii  radish,  even  if 
both  are  sown  at  the  same  time  j  besides,  the  latter  runs  more 
to  leaves  than  the  foi  incr. 

The  surest  nicthocl  is  to  sow  a  little  of  the  short  topped  ki:id  it 
least  twice  this  month  :  tlierefore,  if  you  sow  in  the  beginning 
or  middle,  sow  some  more  towards  (tie  latter  end  of  the  months 
in  a  similar  warm  situation. 

Or  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  if  mild  open  weather, 
may  sow  a  larger  supply  of  the  short*tops,  for  a  more  general 
crop  and  in  which,  if  thought  convenientt  may  scatter  a  smdl 
8prinlding  either  of  carrots,  or  ronnd'-leayed  spinadi  and  lettnce, 
to  come  in  after  the  radishes  are  drawn  off :  though,  as  it  n 
adviseable  to  sow  the  radishes  pretty  thick  at  this  season,  it  would 
be  rather  more  eligible  to  sow  them  entirely  aloae,  without 
latermixture  of  any  oilier  ciops. 

You  should  sow  the  radish  seeds  pi  etty  thick  at  this  season  5 
for  when  the  plants  begin  to  appear,  the  weather,  if  it  should 
prove  sharp,  w  ill  cut  off  some,  and  the  birds  too,  being  apt  to 
attack  tbem^  will  destroy  maey  :  sow  the  seed  evenly  over  the 
snr&ce,  an<l  either  rake  it  in  with  a  large  wide-toothed  rake, 
or,  if  sown  in  beds,  cover  it  with  fine  cartli  from  the  alleys, 
half  an  inch  deep :  then  observing,  especially  if  appearance  of 
frost,  or  even  in  mild  weather,  it  will  be  of  mnch  advantage  to 
spread  some  clean  dry  straw,  or  dry  long  litter,  over  the  snrface, 
two  inches  thick,  which  will  keep  the  ground >arm,  resist  the 
frost,  and  greatly  forward  the  germination  of  the  seed. 

Likewise  when  the  plants  begin  to  come  up,  celitinne  to  protect 
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them  from  the  frost  and  birdsj  by  sprfsadlng  straw,  ftc.  «• 
above^  dry  fern,  or  large  garden  mats,  over  tm  snrfim,  to  re- 
main till  they  are  fairly  above  groand,  then  uncovered  every 
mild  day^  covered  at  night,  and  always  when  frosty  weather  i 
using  a  pitch*fork,  &c.  in  spreading  on  the  straw  covering, 
and  a  light  wooden  or  other  ralce  to  draw  it  oifinto  the  alleys, 
where  it  mnst  be  permitted  to  lie,  to  be  ready  to  spread  over 
the  plants  every  night,  and  even  in  the  day  when  there  is  oc- 
casion, on  account  of  severe  frost,  which  Lovve\  ei  should  always 
l)e  done  every  evening,  especially  when  there  is  an  appearance 
of  frost,  but  must  be  taken  off  every  day  in  mild  weather : 
wliich  work  of  c^^vering  early  radishes  should  be  continued  oc- 
casionally, until  the  plants  are  advanced  at  least  two  or  three 
weeks  more  in  growth,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
season  ;  or  generally  till  they  have  formed  the  second  or  roogh 
leaves  in  the  centre  in  the  coarse  of  the  following  month  *,  but 
in  default  of  litter  or  straw  for  this  purpose^  may  cover  with 
garden  mats,  first  having  a  quantity  of  wooden  pegs  stuck  into 
the  ground  slantways,  two  inches  above  the  surface^  to  Iceen 
the  mats  a  little  detached  from  the  radishes :  both  of  wbicfi 
methods*'of  covering  early  radishes  are  the  general  practice  of 
the  London  gardeners,  who  thereby  have  them  ready  to  draw 
for  market  plentifully  in  March. 

But  in  01  del  to  have  radishes  as  t»rly  as  possible,  recourse 
may  be  had  to  tlie  assistance  of  hot-beds  ;  therefore,  any  time 
ia  this  month,  make  a  moderate  hot-bed  for  one  or  more  garden 
frames,  only  about  two  feet  depth  of  dung,  sufficient  just  to 
promote  the  early  germination  of  the  seed,  and  forward  the 
plants  moderately  without  running  them  up  long  shanked,  &c. 
When  the  bed  is  madcj  set  en  the  frame  lay  in  about  six  inches 
depth  of  good  light  garden  earth  >  then  having  some  seed  of  the 
best  early  dwarf  short-topped  radish,  sow  it  evenly  on  the  sur- 
face, press  it  into  the  earth  with  the  liack  of  a  spaae,  and  cover 
it  half  an  inch  deep  with  light  mould,  and  put  on  the  passes. 

When  the  plants  appear,  give  them  a  large  share  of  air,  either 
by  taking  the  glasses,  &c.  entirely  off  in  open  mild  weather,  or 
tilting  them  up  high  at  one  end,  as  the  weather  shall  permit, 
otherwise  they  will  draw  or  run  uj)  long  shanked  and  be  spoiled ; 
aud  after  the  plants  have  been  up  a  few  days,  thin  them  regu- 
larly with  your  hand,  where  they  stand  too  thick,  and  leave  the 
strongest  plants  standing  not  less  than  an  inch  asunder.  Sup- 
port a  gentle  heat  in  the  bed,  when  it  declines,  by  applying  a 
moderate  lining  of  hot  dung. 

SoflMiof  the  aame  aeed  may  be  Mgmi  od  a  warm  tpot  in  the 
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'OBI mo D  ground,  and  covered  with  a  frame,  or  awaiAgt  lic; 
Theae  wiii  come  in  at  a  very  aooepCaUe  aeaion. 

CarroiM, 

If  the  weather  is  open  aad  dry  aboat  the  bmnaiog^  or  any 
time  of  this  moath,  let  a  warm  spot  of  croiuid  be  prepared  m 
a  few  early  carrota :  dig  the  groand  a  fall  spade  deep,  and  break  . 
the  earth  well  as  yoo  go  on. 

Bat  this  is  only  btended  for  a  few  to  come  in  a  little  before 
the  general  crop ;  therefore,  only  a  small  compartment  of 
ground  should  be  prepared  for  this  purpose. — Choose  a  dry 
mild  day  to  sow  the  seedj  and  let  it  be  raked  in  as  soon  ai 
sown. 

In  some  families  young  canots  are  nequired  as  early  as  pos- 
sible^ and  they  may  be  forwarded  by  sowing  the  seed  in  a  mo* 
derate  hot- bed. 

Make  the  hot-bed  atK>nt  two  feet  thick  of  dnng,  and  procure 
some  light,  rich,  dry  earth,  which  lay  six  inches  thick  on  the 
bed.  Sow  the  seed  thinly  on  the  surface,  and  cover  it  with  the 
same  kind  of  earth  a  qnarter  of  an  inch  deep. 

When  the  plants  come  np»  let  them  enjoy  the  free  air  in  mild 
weather,  and  cover  them  in  cold  Mights,  wfaibt  youug ;  and 
when  an  inch  or  two  hi^,  thin  them  to  about  three  inches 
asander;  and  yon  will  thna  have  young  spring  carrots  for 
drawing  in  Apni  and  May. 

Any  time  in  this  month,  if  open  weather,  you  may  sow  a 
little  spinach  to  come  iu  early  in  the  spring  ;  at  which  time  it 
.will  be  very  acceptable  in  mos  tfamilies.  The  smooth -seeded, 
sr  icond-Ieaved  kind>  is  the  best  to  sow  at  this  season,  for 
early  spring  and  summer  spinach  in  April  and  May,  the  leaves 
heing  large,  more  thick  and  succulent  than  the  triangular 
spinach,  uongfa  as  the  latter  is  hardiest,  it  may  be  proper  to 
sew  idso  some  of  that  sort  at  thia  earty  season. 

The  first  seed  may  be  sown  about  the  bepnning  of  this 
month,  and  a  Kttlo  more  about  the  middle  or  towards  the  lat- 
ter end,  in  order  to  be  more  certain  of  a  crop,  and  to  have  a 
regular  succession  :  sow  it  either  broad -cast,  and  rake  it  in, 
or  in  flat  shallow  drills,  drawn  with  a  hoe,  an  inch  deep  aad 
a  foot  asunder,  or  in  drills  between  rows  of  «arly  beaa^  o< 
cabbages^  ^(C* 
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Small  Salading, 

Make  a  slight  hol>bed»  in  which  to  sow  the  different  iorts 
of  small  saladtog,  that  will  not  now  endore  the  open  air  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  such  as  cresses,  mustard,  radish^  and 
rape,  and  likewise  lap  lettnce,  to  cat  while  yonng. 

The  hot-bed  for  these  seeds  need  not  be  more  than  about 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  thick  of  dung,  and  mvst  be  covered 
with  a  frame  and  glasses.  The  earth  most  be  light  and  dry« 
and  laid  about  four  to  five  or  six  inches  thick  on  the  bed :  then 
either  let  small  shallow  flat  drills  be  drawn  from  the  back  to 
the  front  of  tiie  bed  ;  sow  the  seed  therein,  each  sort  sepa- 
rately, and  very  thick,  covrriiig  them  not  iii')ie  than  a  quarter 
of  ail  inch  deep  with  earth  ;  or  if  but  just  covered  i.^  suilicieat, 
and  the  plants  will  rise  more  expeditions  and  regular ;  or  the 
seed  may  be  sown  thick  all  over  the  sar^ace  of  the  bed,  each 
sort  separate  j  smooth  it  dowii  with  the  spade,  then  sift  as 
much  1-ight  earth  over  as  will  j.ust  cover  it,  as  above  observed, 
and  directly  put  on  the  pla>ses :  or,  in  want  of  frames  and  lights, 
may  use  hand  glasses,  observing  in  general  to  cover  the  glass* 
es  every  night,  and  severe  frosty  weather,  with  mats  or  straw, 
litter,  &c. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  appear,  give  them  air  plentifully,  by 
raising  the  glasses  on  props  ;  otherwise  they  will  mould  or 
fog,  and  i*poii  as  fast  as  they  come  up. 

It  must  bo  remembered,  that  where  a  regular  succession  of 
these  small  herbs  is  required  for  salad,  should  repeat  the  sow- 
ings, at  least  once  a  fortnight* 

If  yon  have  not  hot  dang  to  spare  to  make  hot-beds  for  this 
purpose,  may  sow  in  a  sloping  bed  of  natnrai  earth,  under  a 
shallow  garden  frame,  covered  with  glasses  :  allotting  for  this 
occasion  some  warm  compartments  of  rich  earth  in  the  fall 
snn :  preparing  it  in  a  sloping  manner  fronting  the  south,  a 
foot  higher  on  the  north  side  than  in  front.  Set  a  frame  there* 
on,  sinldng  the  back  part.  Sec  so  as  to  haTe  the  whole  snrface 
of  the  earth  within  sis  or  eight  inches  of  the  glasses  i  sow  the 
salading,  put  on  the  glasses,  covering  them  of  nights  and  bad 
weather,  as  above,  and  yon  need  not  doubt  of  snoeess ;  thoagh, 
generally^  in  severe  frosty  weather  a  hot-bed  will  always  prove 
Uie  most  effectaally  successful  on  this  occasion. 

Mint,  Tanstf,  jrc 

•  Make  a  small  hot  bed  for  sotne  mint,  whea  it  is  requiietl 
at  an  early  season  in  young  green  shoots,  for  salUd^^  and  mint 
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gauee,  &c.  A  bed  for  a  small  or  middling  garden  frame,  of  oae 
or  two  liglits,  may  be  sufficient  for  supply  of  a  moderate  fami- 
ly ;  but  where  larger  supplies  are  required,  have  the  hot-bed 
more  extensive  in  proportion,  and  in  general  about  two  feet 
thick  of  dung  3  then  set  on  t  he  frame,  and  lay  about  four  Qt 
ftve  inches  depth  of  earth  on  ilie  bed,  ready  for  p'r^nting. 

Then  haring  some  roots  ol:  common  speui-niint,  place  tlicm 
npon  the  surface,  pretty  thick,  and  cover  them  witli  earth 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep  or  may  plaee  the  roots  in  drills, 
and  draw  the  earth  over  them. 

The  mint  will  appear  in  about  a  we^k  or  fortnight,  and  will 
be  In  fine  order  for  mint  sauce,  8uc.  and  either  to  use  alone  as 
a  salad,  or  to  mix  among  other  small  herbs. 

By  the  same  means  may  obtain  green  tansy  and  tarragon. 

Parsley, 

Sow  some  parsley-seed,  if  open  weather,  aboat  the  middle, 
or  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month. 

T^ere  being  two  sorts,  the  common  plane-leaved,  and  the 
corled-leaved,  the  latter  is  preferable,  the  leaves  being  large, 
thick,  and  bushy,  and  is  in  much  request  for  garnish  to  dishes, 
though  both  sort3  are  eligible  as  pot  herbs,  &c.  Let  the  seeds 
be  sown  each  sort  separate,  in  any  dry  ground,  in  shallow  drills 
li'me  inches  asunder,  and  coveii^d  ia  with  eai'th  about  a  (quarter 
of  an  inch  deep. 

Or  these  seeds  may  be  sown  in  a  single  driii  along  the  edges 
of  the  kitchen-garden  quarters  or  borders. 

As  this  seed  sometimes  lies  five  or  six  weeks  before  it  grows, 
that  which  is  sown  now  will  be  forwarding  in  vegetation  to 
come  up  soon  in  the  spring. 

Cauliflowers. 

Look  over,  in  open  weather,  the  frames  of  caulitlower  plants 
which  were  raised  and  |>lanted  in  frames  last  autumn  for  jiro- 
tection  in  winter,  to  plant  out  in  spring  for  the  principal  sum- 
mer crops;  and  where  withered  or  damaged  leaves  appear,  let 
•them  be  picked  off,  and  suffer  no  weeds  to  grow  among  them, 
and  stir  the  surface  gently  between,  which  will  enliven  and 
cherish  the  plants. 

In  open  weather  let  the  plants  have  plenty  of  air  every  day, 
byrai  '  r  the  glasses,  or  by  taking  them  entirely  off  when  the 
weather  is  mild  and  dry;  but  generally  continue  the  glasses 
over  in  rainy  weather:  and  keep  them  close  down  every  cohl 
night,  and  do  not  open  them  at  all  in  frosty  weather. 
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In  ?ery  severe  weather  coTer  the  glasses  every  night  vrltb 
mats,  straw,  or  fern,  fte.  also  if  ihere  be  occasion,  in  the  day* 
time,  in  very  rigoroas  frost,  and  no  son ;  Iti^ewise  in  %ack 
weather,  lay  some  litter  round  the  oatsides  of  the  frame,  foe 
this  will  be  very  serriceable  ia  preventing  the  frost  from  cater- 
ing at  the  sides. 

Cauliflowers  under  hand  or  bell-glasses  must  also  have  air 
every  mild  day,  by  raising  the  glasses  two  or  three  inches  on 
the  warmest  side;  in  sharp  weather  keep  them  close  ^  in  severe 
frost  lay  some  litter  round  each  glass ;  this  will  protect  the 
plants  greatly:  but  in  mild  dry  weather  the  glasses  may  be 
takeu  off  every  day  for  four  or  five  hours  j  and  in  quite  mild 
weather  let  the  glasses  remala  tilted  also  in  nights,  to  admit 
full  air,  to  prevent  thei&  drawing  up  weak,  or  running  into 
flower,  at  an  improper  growth |  bat  they  must  be  kept  close  every 
cold  night. 

As  slugs  often  annoy  these  plants  in  mild  winters,  shoolcl 
search  for  them  occasionally  to  prevent  their  depredations 
m  May  sow  a  small  portion  of  cauliflower  seed  towards  tlie 
end  of  this  jnonth,  in  a  hot-bed,  to  succeed  the  winter- standing 
plants,  or  as  occasional  substitnteo  in  case  these  should  be 
killed  by  the  frost»  or  that  none  were  rMsed  last  aatamn  to 
stand  the  winter,  aa  above«—  See  Ftbrumrjf. 

Plant  otti  Ca^bagt  FlamU. 

When  tlie  weather  ii  open*  prepare  some  ground  for  cabbage 
plants  >  let  some  rotten  dnng  be  laid  on  the  ground^  which 
shoold  be  well  dog  one  spade  deep^  and  the  dang  properly 
buried  in  the  bottom  of  the  tfenebes. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  u  e  montn,  if  the  weather  is 
mild  and  the  plants  strong,  a  moderate  quantity  may  be  trans- 
planted, observing  to  plant  them  about  two  feet  and  a  l\alf 
asunder,  or  some  onlv  half  thai  diatanoe  when  designing  to 
cut  the  cabbages  while  young,  in  a  thinning  order. 

The  sugar-loaf,  early  Yorlnhire,  and  Battersea  cabbage, 
are  proper  for  this  season ;  bat  any  of  the  larger  sorts  may 
likewise  be  planted  at  this  time. 

I'owards  the  latter  end  of  the  month  make  good  the  plants 
in  the  former  plantations  that  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
severity  of  the  weather  and  the  vermin. 

On  the  ground  where  cabbages  are  planted  now  or  in  the 
spring,  if  you  are  stinted  for  ground,  you  may  sow  a  small 
crop  of  spinach  in  single  drills  between  the  wider  rows ; 
whichy  if  j»own  nowj  will  be  hi  to  gather  off  in  April  and  May« 
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Dran^kmi  CMageM,  Sfc.  for  Seed. 

Transplant  cab.bages  and  savoys,  &c,  for  seed  :  this  work 
shuuld  be  done  geDerally  in  NovcMnber  or  December:  but 
where  it  was  omitted  in  these  months,  it  may  still  be  dune: 
if  the  weather  will  permitj  let  it  be  done  ia  tiie  bcfiiuuog 
of  the  month. 

The  method  of  prepuiog  and  plantiDg  them  Is  tblst-^ 

For  the  purpose  of  saving  seed^  let  some  of  the  largest 
and  best  full-grown  cabbi^es^  &c.  be  taken  up  in  a  mild  dry 
day,  and  divest  them  of  the  lar^^c  outer  leaves :  and  if  they 
appear  wet,  place  them  frith  the  heads  downward  a  day  or 
two,  to  drain  off  any  moisture  before  planted,  to  prevent 
their  rotting ;  or^  in  default  of  full  cabbages,  may  use  cabbage 
stalks,  furnished  with  good  full  heads  of  strong  sprouts,  as 
they  will  answer  the  same  purpose,  both  in  regard  to  the 
goodness  of  the  seed  and  its  pioduce. 

Let  a  dry  open  compartment  of  ground,  exposed  to  the 
full  sun  and  free  air,  be  chosen  for  planting  them ;  and  the 
readiest  metliod  is  to  plant  them  in  trenches,  as  you  dig  the 
ground :  and  the  [^is  should  be  allowed  two  or  three  feet 
distance  each  way. 

Dig  the  grottni  a  foil  spade  deep,  and  keep  the  trenches 
dear  and  wide.  When  yon  have  advanced  with  the  digging 
two  feet  from  the  end,  then  with  the  spade  cot  the  edge  of  the 
trench  even  on  the  side  tfiat  is  dug,  and  somewhat  perpendicu- 
larly downward  to  the  bottom  ;  then  set  the  cabbages  in  the 
trench,  in  a  similar  position,  close  to  the  dug  ground,  and  two 
feet  asunder,  with  the  bottom  of  their  heads  a  little  within  the 
surface  :  and  having  planted  one  row,  proceed  again  with  the 
digging,  laying  the  ground  against  their  stalks  and  roots,  nud 
round  the  bottom  of  each  head  ;  continuing  with  the  digging 
till  advanced  two  or  three  feet  from  the  row  of  plants  then 
preimre  the  trench  as  before,  and  plant  another  row  in  the 
same  manner,  and  so  proceed  till  the  whole  is  planted.  They 
will  shoot  up  into  stalks  in  the  spring»  for  flower  and  seed» 
which  will  ripen  in  Aognst  following* 

Earth  ifp  Cekrtf^ 

When  the  weather  is  open,  take  advantage  of  a  dry  oay  be- 

ore  setting  in  of  frost,  to  earth  up  such  celery  that  requires  it 
.n  being  advanced  to  bome  coosideiable  length  above  the 
ground. 

Let  the  earth  be  well  broken,  and  laid  up  to  the  plants  lightly^ 
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thil  tbey  may  not  be  broken^  dowa  er  braised,  raising  tlie 

earth  very  oear  the  top  of  the  plants  :  for  if  severe  frosts  set 
in,  it  would  destroy,  or  a-t  least  greatly  damage  sach  parts  as 
are  above  ground,  which  if  of  any  considerable  length,  and 
liappen  to  be  killed  by  the  weather,  would  occasion  a  ^(reat 
part  of  that  within  the  earth  to  (^ecay  or  rot  downward. 

In  some  fanailies  these  plants  are  required  every  day  5  but 
if  the  ground  is  frozen  hara,  y^  /an not  easily  take  them  up  : 
therefore,  at  the  approach  of  severe  weather,  either  cover  some 
of  the  rows  with  dry  long  littei^  which  will  prevent  the  ground 
fram  being  frozeB^  and  will  also  protect  the  plants  or,  at  tha 
approach  of  severe  weather,  there  may,  for  the  service  of  a  &ml-  < 
ly,  be  a  qoantity  of  the  plants  taken  up  in  a  dry  day :  carry 
dem  into  some  sheltered  place^  and  there  lay  them  in  dry  earth 
-or  sand,  a«  far  as  their  white  or  blanched  part 

In  dry  open  weather  let  some  of  the  best  full-grown  endiva 

be  prepared  for  blanching,  taking  opportunity  of  a  dry  day. 
when  the  plants  are  also  dry,  and  tie  the  leases  of  each  plant 
together  ;  they  will  be  blanched  for  use  in  a  lortoight,  proper 
for  salads,  soups,  stewing,  &c. 

Likewise  may  tranoplant  or  plunge  endive  into  a  raised  slo- 
ping ridge  or  bank  of  dry  earth,  for  blanching  moi  e  securely 
:rom  wet  or  frost,  by  which  the  endive,  in  blanching,  is  oftea 
ipt  to  rot  at  this  season,  when  tied  up  as  it  remains  in  the 
common  level  ground  $  though  the  plants  are  not  always  se* 
gare,  e?en  when  laid  into  a  raised  ridge  or  bank  of  earthy  an- 
less  ander  cover  of  some  shelter  from  the  weather ;  however^ 
%  qoantity  may  be  tried  differer*^  "^uy  Sj  occasionally,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  a  family. 

One  method  is,  to  piepare,  in  a  dry  warm  sitnation,  a  raised 

ridge  or  bank  of  light  loose  earth,  as  dry  as  possible,  fronting 
the  sun,  two  or  three  fcei  high,  ihc  front  in  a  steep  slope  to 
run  off  the  failing  rain,  &,c.  j  then  drawing  up  i.  quantiry  of 
full-grovvH  endive  in  a  dry  day,  and  if  rather  wet  in  the  heart, 
place  them  top  downward  in  a  covered  dry  place  for  a  day  or 
two  to  drain  off  the  moisture  i  this  done,  proceed  to  deposi*" 
the  endive  into  the  steep  sloping  side  of  the  bank  of  earth,  ga- 
thering or  tying  the  leaves  of  each  plant  up  close  together,  and 
ploage  them  horizt)ntally  into  the  earth  moderately  close  to  one 
another,  S3  as  the  ridge  may  contain  a  sufficient  quantity. 

After  being  thus  deposited,  give  occasional  protection  firoa 
Cro(t,  snow,  and  heavy  rams>  ettticp  by  phicing  a  frame, 
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orer,  or  a  thick  coveriiig  of  long  straw  litter  i  aod  tliiia  th* 
«ndive  wiU  somettmes  blanch  In  tolerable  perfection. 

Ot,  for  the  greater  certainty  of  blan<ming  and  prearnriog 
good  endive  at  this  season^  there  may  be  laid  a  quantity  of  light 
dry  earth,  or  sand,  into  any  dry  Bhed,  or  other  covered  plaoe« 
m  a  high  ridge  or  round  heap,  and  eo  bnry  the  endive  therein 
as  above  ;  or  lay  some  dry  earth,  or  old  tao,  in  a  deep  garden 
frame,  in  a  ridge,  and  in  which  plnnge  yonr  endive  ;  and  when 
ihe  weather  is  frosty  or  wet,  the:-  lasses  may  be  put  on,  and 
other  covering  if  necessary  i  by  lliis  mettiod  you  may  obtaiu 
good  endive  in  the  severest  season,  {)rovided  care  be  tiikeii  to 
lay  ia  a  quantity  at  the  first  appearance  of  hard  fro^its.  Utt« 
frame  will  contain  a  gi  eat  many  plants. 

But  with  respect  to  the  endive  that  is  growing  in  the  open 
ground,  it  is  proper,  in  severe  frosty  weather,  to  cover  some 
of  the  best  plants,  with  any  kind  of  dry  long  litter  ;  but  mn-^t  be 
immediately  removed  in  mild  weather,  to  prevent  putrefaction. 

Deans. 

In  the  beginning  of  i\ns  month,  if  the  weatn  is  open,  let 
some  ground  be  got  ready  for  a  main  crop  of  broad  beans. 
The  principal  large  sorts  are. 

Sandwich  bea^.  toker  bean.  Windsor  bean,  broad  Soaaish 
bean,  broad  Iong«podded  h( 

The  Sandwich  bean  is  an  ji^^jtu^Am  «tkm  .ii^y  oe  pianvcu 
the  htik  weeiL  in  this  month,  if  the  weather  permits ;  also  Ihe 
toker  bean,  which  is  Ycry  fine,  and  a  good  bearer.  Let  the 
rows  be  three  feet  distant  from  each  other,  and  set  the  beans 
either  by  a  blont*ended  dibble  two  or  three  inches  deep,  or 
drill  them  in  that  depth,  and  about  three  or  fonr  inches  asander 
In  the  rows. 

Some  Windsor  beaos  may  be  planted  about  the  same  time  j 
and  the  first  main  'crop  may  be  planted  'abont  the,  middle,  or 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month.   Iiet  the  rows  be  a  yard 

asunder,  and  plant  the  beans  four  or  five  inches  apart  In  the 

rows,  as  the  plants  of  this  sort  grow  very  strong,  and  shouh^ 

have  good  room  for  tlieir  gro  w  th. 

You  may,  however,  in  this  month,  plant  also  the  broa(^ 
Spanish,  long-podded,  or  any  sort  of  garden  beans  that  arc 
most  approved  of,  either  for  family  use  or  market.    And  if  some 
small  early  Magazan  or  Lisbon  beans  were  not  planted  befop 
Christmas,  or  have  suffered  by  the  frost,  let  some  more  of  ih' 
lanie  kinds  be  now  planted  the  first  opportunity  of  mild  ope: 
weather ;  either  planted  in  rows  two  or  three  feet  asunder 
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whera  thef  m  to  remain,  or  some  sown  thick  in  a  bed,  or  pmrt 
of  a  warm  border,  onder  a  frame,  &c  for  transplanting,— >Sem 
Odober  and  Ntmember. 

Or  in  case  of  a  defidency  of  the  above  early  beans,  either  la 
being  cut  off  by  the  frost,  or  that  none  were  planted,  mav  aow 
sow  some  thick  together^  either  in  a  hot-bed,  to  forward  tbeim 
for  early  transplanting,  the  bed  defended  with  a  frame  and 
glasses,  or  covered  occasionally  with  an  awning  of  mats,  &C.  in 
severe  weather  :  and  thus  will  be  forwarded  two  or  three  weeks 
before  tliose  now  phiuted  at  once  in  the  natural  ground  ;  giving 
the  plants,  vvheu  come  up,  full  air  in  all  open  weather  j  and 
when  they  are  advanced  one  or  two  indies  iu  grovvtli,  transplaoi 
them  into  a  warm  south  situation^  when  the  weather  in  loiid, 
planting  them  in  rows  two  feet  and  a  half  asunder. 

Or  where  there  is  ihe  convenience  of  a  hot-house,  &c.  may 
sow  some  thick  in  a  lar^^e  wide  garden  pot  or  two  placed 
therein :  and  when  the  beans  are  come  up  about  an  inch  in 
growth,  inure  them  by  degrees  every  mild  day  to  the  full  a&r» 
to  hardea  them  for  transplantiog  as  above. 


for  a  full  crop>  on  a  warm  piece  of  ground,  to  succeed  the  sane 
aorta  which  were  lown  ia  Noveoiber  and  DeoemlMr :  the  aorta 
are, 

Chariton  hot-tpor>  Goiden  hot-spoo  Reading  hbt-apnr» 
Masters*  hot-spnr. 

Bot  the  first  two  are  the  earliest,  and  the  others  are  exeelknt 
fine  peas»  long  pods,  and  good  liearers,  and  proper  to  socoeed 
them.  Sow  each  sort  in  rowa,  two  feet  and  half  asooder  $  but 
if  yon  intend  to  set  staclcs  to  them,  to  climb  upon  for  support, 
let  the  rows  be  three  feet  distance. 

At  the  same  time  also  you  may  sow^the  first  crop  of  marrow- 
(at  peas,  and  ihey  will  succeed  the  liot-spurs  ^  for  they  w^ill 
tome  into  bearing  as  the  others  go  off.  This  pea  is  much  ad- 
4iired  in  most  families  :  but  the  dwarf-marrowfat  is  the  pro- 
perest  for  sowing  at  this  season  3  observing  if  you  intend  to  set 
sticks  for  these  peas  to  riin  or  climb  upon  for  support,  sow  them  ' 
in  rows  full  four  feet  distant  from  each  other;  but  if  no  sticks 
are  intended,  three  feet  and  1  half  will  be  quite  sufficient. 

For  a  general  list  of  peas,  see  the  catalogue  of  the  kitchen 
plants  at  the  end  of  the  book,  any  of  which  may  also  be  sowa 
hi  open  weather. 
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Wbere  a  few  early  peas  are  particularly  required  in  the  most 
early  seasoo,  they  may  be  obtaioed  by  either  sowing  some  in  a 
hot-bed  to  remain,  or  rather  for  traQsplanting  from  that  into 
another  ;  or  some  young  pea-plants,  as  are  now  advanced  an 
mch  or  two  in  growth,  may  be  transplanted  into  a  liot-hed. ' 

^Either  of  which  methods  should  be  performed  the  begiankig 
of  the  month,  if  the  weather  permita :  thoagh  Iha  aowing  in  » 
lM>fe»bed  may  be  done  in  any  weather,  or  also  yoang  pea-phnts 
tranapianted  from  a  raising  b6t-bed  finallv  into  a  larger ;  ob* 
aenring,  generaUy^  for  either  method^  to  naTO  the  earlj  dwarf 
frame  peaB>  either  sown  in  a  larger  faol-bed,  in  cn»B>rowa  firom 
the  bMk  to  the  fironl,  to  remain,  or  radier  more  eligibly  sows 
thick  on  a  smaller  liot^bed  for  trantplaDting  into  a  larger  one 
when  about  an  inch  or  two  high  ;  or  if  any  of  the  early  for- 
ward-sown peas,  either  in  a  bed,  warm  border,  &c.  are  now 
of  similar  proper  grow  tfi,  some  may  be  transplanted  into  a  hot- 
bed as  above,  to  remain  for  production  ;  or  some  might :  be  ex- 
peditiously raised,  sown  in  pots  in  a  hot-house^  for  transplan- 
ting in  the  same  manner ,  or  occasionally  raised  early  in  a  bed 
of  natural  earthy  defended  with  frames  and  glasses ;  or  in  a 
warm  sonth  border,  in  a  row  dose  and«r  the  wall,  and  trans- 
planted into  a  hot-bed. 

Or  some  early  peas  may  Oe  sown  in  large  pots,  or  ywmg 
pbints,  as  above,  transplanted  therein  to  remain,  and  placed 
in  •  fordng*hoase,  or  stoTo;  ftc.  or  may  aJso  sow  or  i^t 
some  dwarf  sorts  in  the  borders  of  a  frnit  forcing-house, 

Eartkmff  up  Petu  amd  Beans. 

If  you  hare  peas  and  beans  aiready  up,  in  the  natural 
ground,  one,  two,  or  three*  inches  high,  or  more,  take  advan- 
tage of  a  dry  day,  when  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  dry,  and 
draw  some  earth  up  to  their  stems. 

This  shoold  not  be  omitted,  for  it  will  strengthen  and  tor- 
ward  the  plants,  and  protect  them  greatly  from  the  frost. 

Artichokes. 

Artichokes,  if  not  landed  up  befim,  shonU  not  be  neglected 
aa]r  longer,  except  the  semity  of  the  frost  pmenta  it  ^  in 
which  case,  as  theie  plants  are  liable  to  suffer  greatly  by  rigo« 
root  weather  it  is  adfiseable  to  give  some  temporary  protection, 

first  clearing  away  the  decayed  and  large  old  leaves,  then  apply 
a  good  thick  covering  of  long,  dry  strawy  dung  or  mulchy  litter, 
cloie  about  each  plant :  but  if  open  weather  it  would  be  most 
expedient  to  land  them  up  i  observing,  preparatory  to  this,^ 
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cut  away  all  the  iaige  and  decayed  old  leaves  close  to  the  gronad^ 
then  dig  between,  and  earth  up  the  plants,  as  in  Noveniber  and 
December. 

Bat  the  work  of  landing  up  artichokes  should  generally  be 
performed  in  November  or  December  i  for  whidi  see  the  work 
of  those  montlis.  It  should  nerer  be  omitted ;  for  it  is  the 
most  general  effective  method  of  preserviug  the  plants  in  severe 
winters. 

And  after  they  are  landed,  if  the  fro«t  should  prove  very  se- 
vere, it  will  also  be  proper  to  lay  light  dry  mulch,  or  long  lit- 
ter over  the  rows  :  if  the  plants  are  of  the  true  globe  sort,  too 
great  care  cannot  be  taken  to  preserve  them  j  for  sometimes  a 
severe  winter  makes  a  great  havoc  among  tbem|  ani,  in  spring;^ 
young  sets  to  recruit  the  plantations  are  often  so  very  scarce^ 
that  they  can  hardly  be  obtained  for  any  money. 

Mushroom-beds  should  be  carefully  attended  to  at  this  sea- 
son. They  should  have  sufficient  covering  to  defend  them  ef- 
fectually from  the  frost,  rain,  or  snow ;  which  should  not  be 
less  than  twelve  inches  thick  5  and  if  heavy  rain  or  snow  should 
have  penetrated  quite  through  the  covering,  this  must  be  re- 
inoved  immediately,  or  your  spawn  will  be  in  danger  of  perish* 
ing.  Replace  it  with  a  good  covering  of  clean  and  dry  wheat 
or  other  straw  ;  and  in  order  to  defend  the  bed  more  effectually 
from  wet  and  cold,  i  t  is  adviseable  to  spread  some  lai^  mats 
or  canvas  cloths  over  the  straw,  which  will  greatly  preserve  the 

beds 

Mushroom-beds  may  now  be  made,  if  required :  they  will 
afford  a  foil  crop  in  spring  and  beginning  of  summer,  thougli 
probably  not  so  successful  as  the  autumnal-made  beds.  See 
the  Kitchen  Garden  fw  Septemlm,  for  the  method  of  making 
and  apawning  the  beds^  &c. 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

PrmiMg  Appk  and  Pear  TVeet  m  EnaUer,  and  agakui 

Wall$. 

WHxan  there  are  wall  ahd  espalier  apple  and  pear  trees  yet 
unomned,  that  work  should  now  be  forwarded  as  much  ms  pos- 
siBle,  and  may  be  safely  performed  upon  all  sons,  without  iear- 
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hig  any  dauger  from  frost  tnjariiig  the  trees  in  the  cot  parts, 
efen  if  it  happens  when  performing  the  operation. 

Apple  and  pear  trees  being  of  the  spor*i)earing  kind,  and 
thdr  mode  of  bearing  similar^  one  method  of  praoing  answers 
for  both  }  they,  prodncing  their  fruit  upon  short  natural  spnn 
from  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  branches,  and  the  same  branch- 
es continue  bearing  for  many  years,  iacreashig  their  ^antity 
of  fmit^spnrs  as  they  gradoally  advance  in  leugth  i  let  it  there-* 
fore  be  remarked^  that  in  the  general  course  of  pmning 
those  trees,  their  branches  and  shoots  are  not  to  be  shortened, 
but  generally  trained  along  horizontally  to  the  espalier  and 
wall,  at  their  nutui  al  length,  at  least  as  far  as  the«*e  is  scope 
of  room  to  extend  them;  never  shortened  except  ou  particuhir 
occasions,  below  explained  3  and  the  whole  trained  four  to  hve 
or  six  inches  asunder. 

Keeping  therefore  this  in  mind,  look  over  the  general  branch- 
t^?,  in  which  observe,  that  io  such  advancing  young  trees  as 
are  stiiJ  in  training,  requiring  a  farther  supply  of  young  wood 
to  form  the  head,  be  careful  to  select  and  retain  a  proper  quau* 
tity  of  the  best-placed  last  summer's  shoots  at  fnll  length ,  and 
generally  a  terminal  shoot  to  each  mother  branch  ;  ami  cm  out 
all  the  superfluous  and  irregular  ones  j  but,  in  fuii-trained  or 
old  trees,  stiU  retaining  the  former  trained  or  same  individual 
bearing  branches  for  many  years>  as  long  as  they  continue  froit^ 
fal ;  and  only  examine  any  particular  branches  that  appear 
worn  ont  or  decayed^  or  any  tliat  are  too  much  crowded  or  very 
irregular^  and  let  such  be  now  pruned  out ;  at  the  same  time 
obserre  where  any  of  the  last  summer's  shoots  are  wanted  to 
supply  vacant  spaces,  and  retain  them  accordingly  i  cntttng 
ont  idr  the  snperfluoas  or  over-abundant,  close  to  the  main 
branches ;  likewise,  let  all  foreright  and  other  irregular«piaced 
shoots  be  cut  away  carefnlty  retaining  the  leading  shoot  to  all 
the  main  branches,  where  that'  is  seope  to  mn  them }  so  re- 
taining the  general  brandies  and  the  necessary  supply  of  young 
wood,  about  four  to  five  or  six  indies  asunder,  to  be  trained 
to  the  wall,  &c.  all  at  their  full  length,  as  aforesaid  ;  and,  ac- 
cording as  they  advance  in  length,  still  continue  extending  them 
to  the  wall  and  espalier,  without  i>horteuiug,  at  least  as  far  as 
their  limited  space  admits.  . 

In  the  course  of  this  pruning,  have  particular  care  to  pre- 
serve all  the  natural  fruit-spurs :  but  cut  away  all  those  form- 
ed of  the  remaining  stumps  of  shortened  shoots,  for  these 
rarely  produce  any  thing  but  a  confusion  of  unnecessary  wood- 
shoots  every  summer :  and  for  which  reason  be  careful^  in 
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praning  out  the  superfluous  and  irregular  shoots^  always  to  cut 
them  quite  close  to  \\  Ijcnce  they  originate. 

Then  train  in  all  the  remaining  proper  branches  and  shoots 
at  their  full  length,  about  from  four  to  five  or  six  inches  asun- 
der, as  aforesaid,  without  redaciog  ibem  io  length  either  in  the 
summer  or  winter  pruning. 

By  the  above  practise  the  shoots  or  branches  of  these  trees, 
will,  about  the  second  or  third  year  after  they  are  laid  in,  be- 
gin to  produce  short  shoots  or  spurs  (as  they  are  generally  ter- 
med) about  an  ineh  or  two  in  length  :  some  not  above  half  ab 
inch ;  and  from  these  the  fruit  is  produced. 

But  if  the  branches  of  these  trees  were  to  be  shortened,  it 
would  be  cutting  off  the  very  part  where  blossom  buds  or  spurs 
first  begin  to  appear  |  and  instead  of  those  fruitful  parts,  they 
would  send  forth  a  number  of  strong  wood- shoots.  This  plala- 
ly  shows,  that  the  shoots  which  are  int«nded  for  fruit-bearing 
mast  not  be  generally  shortened  i  for  if  that  is  practised,  the 
trees  wodd  constantly  ran  to  wood,  and  never  prodoce  any 
tolerable  crop  of  frait 

If,  indeed,  there  is  a  wont  of  wood  in  any  port  of  these  trees, 
dien  ooctsional  shortening  some  of  the  adjacent  young  shoots 
my  be  necessary,  whereby  to  promote  a  production  of  laterals 
the  ensuing  summer  to  famish  the  vacancy. 

For  instance,  if  there  is  any  vacant  port  in  a  tree,  and  two« 
(ihree,  or  more  shoots,  are  reqoisite  to  nirnish  that  vacancy,  and 
only  one  shoot  was  produced  in  that  part  the  preceding  sum- 
mer,  that  shoot,  in  such  a  case,  lieing  now  shortened  to  four 
or  five  buds,  it,  if  strong,  will  produce  three  or  fi>ar  lateral 
shoots  the  summer  following. 

Pruning  Phmu  and  €Jkiarn$$^ 

This  is  also  a  proper  season  to  prune  and  nail  plums  and 
cherries,  either  against  walls  or  espaliers. 

Let  it  be  observed,  in  the  pruning  of  these  trees  against 
walls  or  espaliers,  that,  like  the  apples  and  pears,  they  being 
of  the  spur- bearing  kind,  producing  the  fruit  upon  short  natu* 
ral  spurs  or  btuds^  emitted  along  the  sides  of  ilie  bi'anches,  of 
from  two  or  three  to  inauy  years  old,  so  must  accordingly  retain 
the  sanie  branches,  many  years  for  bearers,  which  must  not  be 
shortened  in  the  course  of  pruning,  but  trained  horizontally  at 
their  full  length,  about  three  or  fonr  to  five  or  six  inches  asun- 
der j  also  all  yonng  shoots  of  the  last  year's  growth,  as  are 
BOW  proper  to  be  reserved  in  vacancies,  to  furnish  the  wail  or 
eqialier  with  bearing  wood,  must  not  be  shortened  i  hut  every 
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such  shoot  or  branch  must  be  left  entire  ^  and  this  should  at 
all  times  be  observed,  which  is  the  only  certain  methad  where- 
by to  render  ihe  branches  fruitful. 

In  the  operation  of  pruning  these  trees,  observe,  as  advised 
for  the  apple  and  pear  trees,  to  give  proper  attention  both  ia 
any  youn^^'  trees  still  under  training,  and  in  the  fuliy- trained 
older  trees  furnished  svith  the  requisite  expansion  of  [)ranche3. 

Observing,  in  the  former^  i.  e.  the  youii<^  trees  under  train- 
ing, that  where  farther  supplies  of  branches  are  required  IQ 
order  to  form  a  proper  expansion  of  bearers  trained  in  regula- 
rity, should  be  careful  to  leave  some  best  well- placed  yooog 
shoota  for  that  purpose  ;  and  cut  out  the  improper  and  unoe* 
cessary,  such  as  forerigbt  aod  other  irregular  placed  growths  % 
or  also  any  superfluous  or  over-abandant  shoots,  that  may 
oocor  in  particular  parts  of  the  trees  ;  retaining  the  reserved 
proper  shoots  mostly  at  their  fail  leogth,  for  training  as  above ; 
and  they  will  thus,  in  from  one,  two,  or  three  years'  growth, 
furnish  natural  fruit-spurs  for  bearing  |  bot  generally  sooner 
in  the  cherries  than  the  plants,  as  some  sort  of  cherries  will 
probably  bear  frnit  the  same  year,  on  the  young  shoots  now 
trained  in :  the  morella,  in  particolar,  bears  mostfy  on  the  one- 
year-old  shoots :  for  observations  thereon  —see  Ncvcit^bw, 

And  in  the  foil-trained  trees  of  the  above  sorts,  ioolt  care- 
fully over  the  general  Qcpansion  |  and  where  any  occasional 
supply  of  young  wood  appears  necessary,  select  and  retain 
some  best  placed  proper  shoots  of  last  snmmer  accordingly, 
either  to  famish  any  present  vacancy,  or  to  train  in  betweea 
the  main  branches  where  it  may  seem  expedient,  in  order  to 
be  advandngto  a  bearing  state,  ready  to  supply  any  apparent 
future  occasion  ;  but  in  the  morella  particularly,  above  men- 
tioned, retain  always  a  general  supply  for  principal  bearers  : 
(see  November :)  and  prime  out  aU  irregular  and  superabun- 
dant shoots  close  to  the  mother  branches  and  if  casual  worn- 
out  or  decayed  old  nn fruitful  branches  occur,  let  them  now  be 
cut  out,  retaining  young  wood  of  proper  growth,  &c.  to  supply 
their  place  ;  preserving  also,  in  all  vacant  spaces,  a  supply  of 
the  best  young  shoots  at  their  natural  length,  as  above  advised, 
and  a  leading  one  to  each  branch  ;  being  careful  to  preserve 
all  the  short  natural  fruit-spurs,  and  cut  away  close  any  remain- 
ing  naked  stumps  of  former  shortened  shoots :  then,  as  soon 
as  a  tree  is  thus  pruned,  proceed  to  train  in  all  the  proper 
shoots  and  brnnches  to  the  wall  and  espalier,  at  their  full 
length,  as  aforesaid,  at  the  above-meationed  distances  :  and 
all  those  thus  treated  will,  ia  two  or  three  years'  time,  send 
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out  many  short  shoots,  or  fmit-spurs,  about  half  an  inch  or 
au  inch  ia  length ;  and  fioiu  these  &pura  the  fruit  is  always 
produced. 

These  spurs  generally  appear  firtit  toward  the  upper  part, 
or  that  which  was  once  the  superior  part  of  the  one,  two,  and 
three  year  old  brauclies  |  and  if  shorteaing  was  to  be  practia* 
ed,  those  parts  would  consequently  be  cat  away  where  the 
blossom-buds  would  have  otherwise  hrst  made  their  appearance. 
Therefore,  in  the  course  of  pruning  apple,  pear,  plum,  and 
cherry  trees,  never  shorten  or  top  the  young  shoots  that  are 
left  for  li  supply  of  beariui^  wood,  nor  any  of  the  bearing 
branches,  if  room  to  extend  tlietu  ;  and  they  will  thus  aligraidil* 
ally  form  themselves  into  a  plentiful  bearing  state. 

But  if  thortemng  was  generally  practised  to  these  kinds  of 
fruit  ireesj  m  is  the  case  with  many  pruaers^  it  would  prove 
their  manifest  destmction  in  regard  to  preTCOttag  their  fruit- 
fulness  :  for,  in  the  places  where  fruit-buds  would  otherwise 
natiiraUy  appear^  there  would  advance  nothing  bat  strong  wood 
thoots  i  so  that  the  trees  weald  be  oofttinaallgf  crowded  with 
useless  and  uafniitfnl  wood. 

Wi)en«  however,  there  is  at  any  tine  a  supply  of  wood  wan- 
ted, then  diorlening  particniar  shoots  may  be  proper^  aa  obionF- 
ed  above  for  the  apples  and  pears. 

General  obtervatimu  in  pnming  all  the  above  IVeet. 

We  observed  above,  that  shortening  the  brandies  of  apple, 
pear,  plum,  and  cherry  trees,  was  not  proper  In  the  general 
Qonrae  of  pmning}  it»  however,  in  some  pardcular  cases,  is 
most  necessary  $  for  which  take  the  following  hinta 

For  example,  when  the  trees,  for  walls  and  espaliecs  parti- 
cularly, are  about  one  year  old  from  the  baddlng  or  grafting, 
either  in  the  nursery,  or  newly  planted  against  walls  or  espa« 
liers,  with  their  first  shoot  immediately  from  the  budding  or 
grafting,  at  full  length,  it  is  proper  to  shorten  or  head  down 
these  slioots  near  the  insertion  of  the  bud  or  graft,  to  force  out 
lateral  branches,  which  is  called  heading  dow  n  the  trees  ;  but 
this  should  not  be  done  till  spring,  cutting  them  down  to  four 
or  five  eyes  ;  whicli  will  procure  a  producdon  of  lateral  shoots 
near  the  head  of  tlie  stock  from  these  remaining  lower  eyes  or 
buds,  the  following  summer,  in  order  for  training  in  according- 
ly, that  the  wall  or  espalier  may  be  regularly  furnished  with 
branches  from  the  bottom.  After  this  the  brandies  are  to  be 
trained  along  at  their  full  leogth,  except  it  appears  necessary 
to  shorten  some  or  ail  of  these  lateral  shoots,  in  order  tha*^ 

s 
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each  may  throw  out  also  two  or  three  lateral  branches  to  fur* 
liish  that  part  of  the  tree  more  egfectnaUy  ;  training  the  said 
lateral  ahootis  also  at  their  fall  loofah  i  bat  if  there  appear 
to  be  still  more  branches  wantlag^  some  of  the  most  eonveaient 
of  these  last  shoots  may  abo  be  sborteaed  to  promote  thdr 
prodocing  a  farther  supply  of  lateral  brandies^  soiBdent  to 
^YO  the  tree  its  proper  form  |  for  the  great  article  in  this 
training- prnning  is  to  enoonrage  and  asrfst  yovng  wall  and  et> 
palier  frnit-trees,  in  dieir  first  tfN>  or  three  years*  growth,  to 

Srodnce  shoots  In  proper  places,  so  as  to  cover  the  wml  or  espa- 
er  regularly  with  branciiiBS>  from  the  botljom  to  the  top. 

Bnt  when  the  trees  have  acquired  branches  enough  to  eflfect 
the  first  proper  formation  of  the  head^  they  will  afterwards 
natoraliy  furnish  further  supplies  to  dover  the  wall  or  espalier 
regularly  every  way,  to  the  allotted  extent,  withoot  any  farther 
shortening,  except  on  particular  occasions,  when  a  vacancy 
happens  in  any  part,  according  to  the  rule  mentioned  in  the 
article  of  apples  and  pears. 

There  is  one  thing  farther  to  be  observed  in  pruning  apple, 
pear,  plum,  and  cherry  trees  3  and  that  is,  when  the  trees  have 
acquired  branches  enough  to  cover  the  wall  or  espalier,  at 
the  distance  above  mentioned,  then  all  those  young  shoots  of 
the  last  summer's  growth,  that  are  not  wanted  in  vacancies  to 
form  new  bearers,  must  be  cut  off  quite  close  to  the  place  from 
whence  they  arise,  leaving  no  spurs  bnt  the  fruit  spurs  that  are 
naturally  produced,  .which  every  branch  will  be  plentifully 
furnished  with,  if  the  above  rules  are  observed. 

PeacheSj  Nectarines,  and  Apricots. 

Peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots,  may  be  pruned  and  nailed 
any  time  in  this  month;  if  the  weather  shooid  prove  mild  or 
at  all  opportunities,  without  danger  of  any  material  injary,  if 
pmned  in  frosty  weather. 

For  although  these  trees  are  rather  tenderer  than  the  sorts 
before  mendoned,  and  the  firost  is  more  apt  to  afiect  them  in 
some  degree  at  the  newly-cut  parts,  it  is  only  extremely  rigo* 
rons  frost  that  can  any  winy  ditet  them  in  oonseqnenoe  of  pmn* 
ing,  and  that  not  materially; 

Id  the  training  and  pruning  of  pesliches,  nectarineSj  and  apri* 
cots,  little  or  no  diffBrenoe  is  to  be  observed  j  they  all  produce 
tfieir  fruit  principally  upon  the  young  shoots  of  this  former  sum-* 
mer,  the  frnit«blossomi  rising  dir^y  from  the  eyes  of  the 
shoots,  a  plentiful  supply  of  ilfhich  must  be  reserved  annually  1a 
every  part  to  train  in  for  bearing :  they  also,  sometimes,  bear 
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ou  the  small  naturai  spurs  arising  on  the  two  or  three  year/ 
wood^  which  generally  occur  more  freqaently  in  the  apriooti  $ 
and  ail  such  spars  should  he  carefully  preserved*  for  they  gene* 
rally  bear  good  frait :  keeping  in  mind^  however*  that  the  yoa^g 
yearling  s^Kits  are  to  be  considered  as  the  general  bearers : 
observingj  that  as  the  general  branches  and  bearing  shoots  ara 
to  be  trained  to  the  wall  horisontally*  about  three  to  fonr  or 
five  Inches  distance*  we  mast  prone  oat  annoally  all  saperabon* 
dant  shoots*  or  that  are  more  than  can  be  trained  in  with  pro- 
per regularity  ;  likewise  a  considerable  part  of  the  old,  or  Uvo 
last  years'  bearers  ;  and,  observing,  that  as  a  general  supply  of 
(he  best  of  the  last  year's  shoots  must  annually  be  left  in  a  re- 
gular ni;inner  in  every  part  of  the  tree,  to  bear  the  fruit  the 
succeeding  summer*  each  of  the  said  shoots  must  be  shortened 
more  or  less  according  to  their  strengtli,  now,  in  tiie  winter 

Smning*  as  directed  below*  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  pro- 
nce  a  more  regular  succession  of  bearing  wood  in  the  ensuing 
summer.  The  wood^  which  is  then  produced*  will  bear  fruit 
in  the  summer  alter  that  i  and  the  same  shoots-  both  bear  the 
fruit  and  a  supply  of  soflcessional  shoots  al  the  same  time  for 
fliture  bearers*  &c« 

Before  you  begin  to  prune*  in  these  trees  particularly*  it  is  pro* 
per  generally  to  unnail  all  the  young  shoots  which  were  nailed 
last  summer,  and  great  part  of  their  respective  mother  bran« 
ches,  bv  which  means  vou  wii'  have  room  to  examiue  the 
shoots*  and  to  use  your  knife  properly. 

in  the  course  of  pruning  these  trees,  be  careful  to  select 
the  most  proniising  and  best  situated  shoots  at  the  abore  dis- 
tances, in  a  regular  manner,  advaneini^  as  it  were,  one  after 
another,  in  erery  part  of  the  tree,  making  room  for  them,  by 
cutting  out  all  the  other  useless  or  unnecessary  shoots,  togethei 
with  a  proportionable  share  of  the  former  bearers*  before  inti* 
mated,  and  old  naked  branches  not  furnished  with  bearing 
wood. 

For  example*  yon  are  to  olMMrre  that  these  young  shoots 
are*  as  above  hfaited,  produced  principally  upon  those  shoots 
which  were  laid  in  last  winter*  and  which  produced  the  fruit 
last  summer:  and  some  casually  on  the  older  wood  ;  but  shall 
suppose  many  of  the  said  shoots,  or  branches*  which  were  laid 
iu  last  winter,  to  have  produced  each  three  shoots  in  summer 
and  t!)at  they  now  all  remain,  but  tliat  there  may  not  be  room 
to  lay  in  more  than  one  of  the  said  shoots  on  each  of  the  branch- 
es 5  it  remains  to  be  considered,  which  of  these  three  shoots  on 
each  branch  is  proper  to  be  left 5  whether  the  uppermost^  luid- 
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d!e«  or  lower  of  the  three:  there  is  no  general  mle  for  this* 
bot  we  will  suppose  the  aiddleinoet  ^  io  which  case,  cat  off  the 
lower  one  qnlte  dose  to  the  hrencL,  and  then  that  part  of  the 

branch  which  bath  the  upper  shoot  upon  it  mnst  be  pruned 
down  to  the  middle  one;  so  that  there  Is  only  the  middle  shoot 
now  remaining,  which  terminhtes  or  makes  the  end  of  the 
branch:  but,  if  it  is  thought  most  convenient  to  leave  the  up- 
permost of  the  tliree^  the  middle  and  lower  are  to  be  cut  aw  ay 
close  to  the  branch ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  lower  shoot 
only  is  to  be  left,  cut  off  the  branch  with  the  middle  and  upper 
shoot  thereon,  close  to  the  lower  one:  and  if  thought  most  pro- 
per to  leave  in  any  place  two  out  of  three  shoots  on  a  br  anch, 
then  the  upper  and  lower  are  apparently  most  proper,  provideJ 
tViey  be  the  best  shoots,  and  to  cut  out  the  middle  one  :  or  if  two 
lower  shoots  appear  best  for  your  purpose,  cut  off  the  upper  part 
of  tiie  branch  with  the  top  shoot  close  to  the  middle  onej  and, 
if  to  retain  the  two  upper  shoots,  prune  out  the  lou  crmost : 
there  may  not  always  happen  to  be  just  three  youiii^^  shoots  on 
every  year's  branches  ;  but  I  choose  to  mention  that  number, 
that  I  may  be  the  better  able,  in  this  small  compass,  to  explain 
and  convey  some  idea  of  the  method  practised  in  pmnlng  these 
•orts  of  trees. 

At  the  same  timOj  obsenre,  in  the  above  general  pruning,  to 
retun  the  most  promising  well-placed  shoots,  of  the  best  mid* 
dling,  or  moderately  strong  growth,  and  which  appear  the  mosi 
fruitful  or  likely  to  furnish  a  proper  supply  of  biossom-buds  ; 
rejecting  very  weakly  slender  shoots,  and  sach  as  are  very  long- 
jointed,  likewise  uncommonly  thick  spongy*  growths,  as  also  re* 
markably  rank  luxnriants,  catting  them  all  dean  ont  $  likewise 
the  foreright  and  others  iU-pla^d,  that  oonld  not  be  trained 
inth  proper  regalarity.— >And,  as  yon  proceed,  cat  some  con- 
siderable part  of  the  past  bearers  of  the  last,  or  two  or  three 
preceding  years  to  make  room  for  the  above  yonng  supply  ; 
pruning  them  down  to  some  eligible  bieral  shoots,  or  some  oc* 
casionidly  to  their  origin,  as  it  mj  seem  expedient:  also  take 
ont  easnal  old  naked  branches,  advanced  of  some  considerable 
length,  without  being  now  fbmished  with  lateral  young  bearers, 
or  fruitful  shoots,  eligibly  placed  for  training  where  wanted; 
pruning  them  either  entirely  out  to  make  room  for  the  more 
fruitful  wood,  or  pruned  down,  more  or  less,  to  any  more  prolific 
well-plated  young  branch  proceeding  therefrom,  and  that  is  fur- 
nished with  young  shoots  fur  bearing. 

Next,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  as  you  proceed  in  pruning 
tliese  trees,  *Bost  of  those  voung  shoots  that  are  left  to  bear 
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urait  be  iliMrtttiidL  especudly  iba  nulkr,  Hit  aidcHiiig,  am 
Ibose  of  modtsTAle  growth^  Jwh  to  stceagthiii  tliem  in  tlMir  Ai 
tore  prodnetioB,  aiMl  to  promoU  Ifas  prodMiag  more  certaiiily 
a  aopply  of  sofioeaoioDal  iatonl  shooli  aeil  anmner,  properly 
•itaated,  so  as  to  ooatinae  e?ery  pait  of  the  tree  ahrays  weu 
forBished  with  bearers ;  for  withoot  th^i  precaation  of  shorten* 
ing  the  shoots,  many  of  them  are  apt  to  run  up,  producing  la- 
tci'iiis  only,  mostly  towards  the  upper  part,  leaving  the  bottom 
Baked;  whereby  the  tree  in  time  becomes  devoid  of  bearing 
shoots  below :  so  that  the  shortening  should  be  performed 
more  or  less,  according  to  their  strengths  and  that  of  the 
tree  in  general. 

For  instance,  if  a  tree  is  weak,  or  bnt  a  moderate  shooter, 
generally  leaving  the  shoots  about  hire  or  six  inches  apart,  for 
training  in  nearly  at  that  distance,  let  them  be  shortened  ac- 
cording to  their  strength  3  some  of  the  weaker  shoots  to  five, 
six,  or  eight  inches,  others  of  stronger  growth,  out  to  about 
ten  or  twelve^  to  hfileen  or  e%hteea  inches  long :  for  the  shor« 
tening  should  always  be  performed,  more  or  kss«  according  to 
the  different  shoots,  and,  in  some  degree,  aocordiog  as  the  bios* 
som-bnds  appear  situated  higher  or  lower  on  the  respective 
shoots }  not  to  shorten  below  ail  the  said  bods,  in  those  shoots 
designed  prinopally  for  bearing. 

When  a  tree  is  in  a  moderate  good  con^tioa,  neither  very 
vigorous  Dor  makly,  bot  a  nid<Hing  strong  shooter,  the  shoots 
mav  be  left  nearly  abont  threet  four,  or  five  inches  asunder, 
and  shoold  be  shortened  rather  less  in  proportion  than  the 
foregoing,  bnt  agreeable  to  the  same  rules  in  shoots  of  differ*, 
ent  growth ;  pruning  some  to  abont  eight,  ten,  or  tnrelve  indies, 
others  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  long,  or  more,  according  to 
their  strength  and  situation  in  different  parts  of  the  tree,  as 
well  as,  in  some  cases,  to  the  apparent  situation  of  the  bios- 
sora-buds,  in  being  placed  higher  or  lower  on  the  lespective 
shoots  selected  for  bearers,  as  before  observed. 

But  when  any  trees  ai-e  of  very  vigorous  growth  in  their 
general  shoots,  they  must  be  shortened  but  moderately  ^  or 
some  shoots  very  little  j  in  which  some  of  the  less  vigorous  may 
be  cut  to  about  tw  elve  or  fifteen  Inches ;  but  in  stronger  shoots 
prune  off  only  about  one-third  or  fourth  of  their  length,  or  some 
of  the  most  luxuriant  left  mostly  at  their  full  length  :  for  if 
the  strong  shoots  of  a  generally  vigorous  tree  where  to  be  much 
shortened,  it  would  occasion  their  shooting  still  more  luxuri- 
antly to  rampant  unfroitfnl  wood ;  therefore  the  vigorous  shoots 
should  be  verv  moderatelv  shoctenedi  and  whore  they  are 
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general  ia  a  tree,  it  is  adviseablc  both  to  leave  them  closer  and  of 
much  greater  length  than  the  shoots  ia  modei  ate  growing  trees^ 
that  the  exuberance  of  sap  may  be  expeoded  to  the  larger 
«xte«t  and  expansion  of  wood,  and  the  tree  thereby  in  tUM  be* 
oome  a  neve  aiedorate  shooter  and  a  good  bearer. 

Obierfe,  however,  in  shortening  the  •ho0ti  in  general,  betk 
in  treee  of  moderate,  middling,  and  sftroeg  gtomtk,  thai  in  those 
ilMMis  adapted  ler  priacifMi  bsHrera  the  ensoing  aeaiOBy  ahoiild 
be  carefol  not  to  eiit  away  teo  low»  or  below  all  or  noit  of 
tbe  bbsaoBHbede,  or  parts  where  they  are  expected  advance, 
beiiig  generally  distinguishable  from  the  kaf  or  alm^badi  by 
their  rooad,  plamp^  aweUmg  appeanmoei  the  olhera  being  ob« 
loog^  narrow,  and  flattish ;  and  therefore  ahevld  ffim  proper 
ntlentioia  to  ahortea  accordingly  io  the  Aoota  where  the  fmit- 
bnde  are  apparent. 

Likewise,  observe,  that  in  shortening  the  bearing  shooi  or 
others  of  those  trees,  they  should  generally^  where  practicable, 
be  cut  to  an  eye  or  wood- bud  that  is  likely  to  procfuce  a  shoot 
for  a  leader  the  ensuing  season  ;  the  shoot  bud-eyes  being  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  fruit  or  blossom-buds,  by  their  longer, 
ilattish  form,  the  others  being  roundish,  swelling,  and  turgid  ; 
or  may  also,  occasionally,  prune  to  an  eye  having  one  or  two 
blossom-buds,  as  frequently,  from  the  same  eye,  shoot-buds 
are  also  formed  oh  one  bide  of  the  single  or  between  the  two 
twin  blossom- buds  aforesaid,  and  from  which  a  good  leading 
^hoot  will  be  most  likely  produced,  which  is  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  the  fruit :  for  where  a  leading  shoot  is  produced  at 
or  near  the  extremity  of  a  bearing  branchy  it  draws  noorishment 
to  the  fruit  more  effectaally« 

After  having  pruned  one  tree,  let  it  be  directly  nailed  as  yon 
go  on  I  observing  to  lay  in  the  branches  and  shoots  horizontally^ 
perfectly  straight,  and  parallel  to  each  other  at  the  above-men- 
tinned  distances,  nailing  them  nil  dose  to  the  wall  In  a  neal 
manner. 

Vines  may  be  pnned  any  time  this  month,  when  the  weather 
wiB  permit. 

In  training  and  pmning  vines,  observe  that  the  yonng  shoots 
of  last  summer  are  the  only  bearing  wood  ;  and  the  brandies 

and  bearing  shoots  should  be  trained  from  about  eight  to  ten  or 

twelve  inches  distance,  either  horizontally  or  perpendicular,  as 
the  space  of  walling,  8cc.  will  admit  j  and  therefore,  in  the 
pruning,  carefully  leave  a  suffident  t^uantity  of  the  iaat  y  «ir's 
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shoots,  at  the  above  distances,  so  that  every  part  may  be  pro- 
perly furnished  with  thein  ;  for  it  is  from  these  only  that  th« 
bearing  shoots  are  produced,  whiofi  yield  the  fruit  io  the  suc- 
ceeding Slimmer  i  and  to  make  room  for  the  successional  supply 
of  bearing  shoots,  must  cut  away  some  equal  porlion  of  the 
former  bearers,  together  with  all  the  soperflnoni  or  OTer^baa- 
dant  and  oseleis  yoaog  wood,  cutting  them  close  to  the  old 
branches  $  and  let  each  ,  retained  shoot  be  shortened  to  form 
aboot  three  or  hut,  to  hvt  or  six  bodst  or  eyes^  according  to 
their  strength  $  catting  them  abont  an  inch  aboft  an  eye,  and 
iomewhat  sloping. 

Thns>  in  the  course  of  pruning  vines,  you  should  always 
leave  every  year  a  proper  snpply  of  young  shoots,  both  to- 
wards the  bottom,  middle,  and  upper  part  of  the  wall,  in 
order  tiiat  there  may  be  a  constant  succession  of  young  wood 
coming  up  in  regular  order,  in  every  part  of  the  tree,  prun- 
ing out  the  superabundancy,  as  just  observed  :  and  also  part 
of  most  of  the  former  bearers  of  last  year,  &c«  and  casual 
long  naked  old  wood^  to  make  room  for  the  successional  yonsg 
aopply^  pruning  them  less  or  more  down  to  some  best  young 
shootSj  or  lateral  branch  furnished  therewith :  and  any  long  naked 
old  branch,  not  furnished  with  lateral  young  wood,  advanced 
a  coniiderable  length,  or  to  the  extent  of  the  limited  apaei 
of  walling,  &e.  in  that  unfruitful  state,  should  be  taken  off, 
eitiier  quite  to  the  bottom,  or  to  some  convenient  lateral  young 
branch  to  snpply  its  place. 

As  soon  as  pruned,  let  them  be  immediately  nailed  up 
straight  and  close  to  the  wall,  at  the  above-mentioned  dis- 
tances. 

Fig-tree. 

Fig-tree  pruning  is  advised  to  be  deferred  till  next  montht 
or  March,  where  see  the  method  explained. 

Prune  Goo&ebeng  and  Cun  ant  Treei. 

Gooseberries  and  currants  bear  both  on  the  young  one  or 
two  yeara*  wood,  and  upon  the  several  years*  branches,  gene* 
rally  upon  small  spurs  rising  naturally  all  along  the  sides  $ 
and  in  each  winter- pruning,  it  will  be  required  to  cut  out 

any  casual  worn  out,  decayed,  and  very  irregular  brauches, 
and  a  proportionable  supply  of  last  summer's  young  shoou 
retained,  and  the  rest  pruned  out. 

In  pruning  gooseberries,  let  them  always  be  kept  thin  id 
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branches,  and  these  not    peniiitted    to    grow  rainblingly 
across  one  another,  but  all  pruned  to  some  regular  order, 
so  as  the  main  bearers,  or  general  branches  and  shoots, 
stand  six  or  eight  inches  distance  at  the  extremities;  and 
generally  either  keep  the  middle  somewhat  hollow,  or,  if 
permitted  to  run  up  full  in  the  heart,  keep  it  tbia  of  branches, 
as  above  advised  j  so  that  you  will  now  prune  out  any  irregu- 
laritieSj  &c.  such  as  casual  crowding,  cross- placed  wood,  and 
any  worn  out  or  naked  old  branches,  retaining  youny:  ?^hoot<?, 
where  necessary,  to  sup.ply  their  places ;  and  cut  out  ail  the 
superabundant  lateral  shoots  of  last  su  miner,  close  to  the  old  wood, 
obIj  retaining  here  and  there  a  good  one  in  vacancies,  or  occa- 
sionally towards  the  lower  parts,  to  be  advancing  to  a  beariog 
state,  to  sapply  the  place  of  casual  worn-out  bearers :  and  gene- 
rally leave,  where  practicable^  a  terminatiiig  or  leadiug  shoot 
to  eadi  main  branch,  either  such  as  is  placed  naturally  at  or 
near  the  end  of  the  branchy  or,  occasionallyj  where  any  branch 
ia  too  long  or  rambling,  prune  it  down  to  some  convenient  late- 
ral shoots,  &c.  to  remain  for  a  terminal  leader;  and  in  both 
eases,  generally  leave  but  one  terminal  to  each  branch;  and 
all  those  shoots  now  retained^  both  lateral  and  terminal,  should 
either  be  mostly  left  entire^  and  only  shorten  long  stragglers^ 
aD4  very  bending  and  reclining  growths,  occasionally ;  or,  at 
least,  by  no  means  shorten  the  shoots  of  these  trees  too  much ; ' 
for  by  cutting  Aem  very  short  they  are  made  tn  produce  a  deal 
of  wood  and  but  small  fruit :  and  being  so  full  of  wood,  as  to 
exclude  the  son  and  free  air  in  summer,  the  fruit  cannot  ripen 
well ;   and  it  likew  ise  renders  it  troublesome  to  get  at  the  fniit, 
when  fit  to  gather.    Never  clip  the  trees  with  garden  sheiirs, 
as  is  the  practice  of  some  ignorant  persons. 

Carrant  bushes  should  likewise  be  kept  thin  and  regular,  not 
suffering  the  branches  to  run  promiscuously  across  each  other  j 
for  when  suffered  to  grow  so  irregular  and  crowding,  they  pro- 
dnce  but  small  fruit ;  and  the  great  thicket  of  branches  exclu- 
ding the  essential  benefit  of  the  sun,  the  berries  will  not  ripen 
freely  and  regular  with  a  good  flavour  j  observing  therefore  to 
keep  the  general  branches  thin,  about  six  or  eight  inches  asun- 
der ;  in  which,  if  any  are  too  crowded  or  over-abur-dant, 
prune  out  the  most  irregular  ^  also  any  cross- placed  branches^ 
and  casual  worn*out  old  bearers,  together  with  all  the  irrega« 
kr-placed  and  superabundant  young  shoots  of  last  summer, 
preserving  only  occasional  supplies  of  the  most  regular  ones  in 
vacancies,  and  a  leading  one  at  the  termination  of  each  brandi, 
agreeable  to  the  ru}e«  nxhibited  above  ui  praning  the  gooseberry 
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bushes ;  and  the  general  upper  shooU  may  be  mostly  sbor« 
tened  more  or  less,  where  required  to  keep  the  head  to  a 
derate  exteot,  and  of  a  compact  firm  growth. 

Obberve  in  pruning  young  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes,  left 
those  designed  for  standards  b^  pronea  to  a  deaa  alogle  sten, 
eight,  ten,  or  twelveinchesj  and  being  careful  to  retain  a  rcjquisito 
supply  of  the  best  young  shopts  properly  sitonted  above  to  form 
the  head  accordingly,  cot  out  the  irregiuar  and  iU-placed ;  and 
the  retained  piroper  shoots  may  in  spme  be  nipderatety  sh^drteii- 
ed,  especially  such  as  rnn  away  straggling  from  the  rest ;  and 
any  proper  shoots  advancing  below,  may  be  permittod  to  re- 
main entire  till  advanced  eqnal  with  the  others  above,  &c.  that 
the  whole  may  come  on  as  equally  potsuble,  to  form  a  rqgo- 
lar  head. 

Currants  and  gooseberries  trained  against  walls  or  palings, 

&c.  should  also  have  a  necessary  pruning  and  regulation  in  the 

general  branches,  or  as  may  be  required,  cutting  out  the  su- 
perabundant and  irregular- placed  shoots  of  last  summer,  or  any 
casual  too  crowdinir  and  disorderly  growing  older  branches,  or 
suck  as  appear  uuti  uitfui,  or  any  of  a  worn-out  or  decayed 
state,  and  all  dead  wood  ;  retaining  young  roots  advancing  from 
below,  and  in  the  mo  t  vacant  parts,  shortened  more  or  less 
or  left  entire,  according  to  room  for  extending  them  :  and  train 
the  general  branches^  &c.  three  or  four  to  &ve  or  six  inches  dis- 
tance. 

Planting  Gooseberries  and  Curranti, 

Currants  and  gooseberries  may  also  be  planted  ;  and  if  the 
trees  are  to  be  placed  round  the  qaarters  of  the  kitchen  garden* 
or  in  cross  rows  to  divide  the  gronnd  into  wide  compartments, 
should  pmne  them  up  to  one  cleaa  stem,  of  about  ten,  twelve* 
or  fifteen  inches*  before  you  form  the  head  of  the  tree :  fw 
when  these  trees  are  soflftned  to  branch  away  immediately  from 
the  bottom,  they,  by  spreading  ontso  near  the  gronndj  wiU 
impede  the  growth  of  any  crops  that  grow  near  their  low  ex- 
pansion* and  render  It  tfonblesome  to  work  about  them*  in  the 
occasional  bnsiness  of  digging,  hoeing*  weeding*  &c.  $  besides^ 
they  do  not  appear  so  agreeable  as  when  truned  to  a  single 
stem  supporting  a  regular  heed  of  biinches* 

Generally  plant,  these  shrnbs  six  or  eight  fieet  <Kstanoe  in  tke 
tows ;  and  if  in  continued  full  plantations,  let  the  rows  be  eight 
H  ten  feet  asunder. 

Likewise  plant  currants  against  walls  and  palings  j  some 
sgainst  south  walk  for  earliest  fruit*  andolkers  on  north  walls. 
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for  latest  production  |  pianted  six  or  eight  to  ten  feet  distaoee  t 
and  the  branches  permitted  to  advance  quite  from  the  bottom^ 
and  trained  up  regularly  to  the  waii^  &c  ihreo  or  foar  to  6vo 
or  six  inches  asunder. 

Or  may  also  plant  some  best  early  sorts  of  gooseberries 
s^piinst  a  south  wall«  for  earliest  production  both  of  green  and 
npe  frttit  I  planting  and  training  them  as  above  in  the  cnr« 
rantito 

Prune  Raspberrie$, 

In  pruning  liMse  plants,  observe  that  a  fresh  supply  of  shoots 
arise  from  the  roob  every  year  in  eommer  for  bearing  the  sne- 
ceeding  year;* for  the  nhoots,  when  bat  one-year  oU  only^ 
always  produce  frnltj  and  totally  die  in  winter  fcUowing^  tliose 
oCesbch  year  being  succeeded  by  the  snccessional  supply^  from 
the  roots  of  yonng  shoots  of  the.laet  summer,  to  bear  the  ensn* 
ing  season  ;  therefore,  as  the  shoot  which  produced  fruit  last 
year  will  now  be  dead>  they  mutt  be  cut  away  close  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  :  and  leave  standing  upon  each  root  three 
or  four  of  the  strongest  shoots  of  the  last  summer's  growth  to 
bear  fruit  the  same  year  in  the  ensuing  summer  j  but  cut  the 
rest  down  to  the  ground. 

Those  shoots  which  are  left  to  bear,  must  be  each  of  them 
shortened  3  in  doing  which,  cut  off  about  one  third  or  fourth  of 
the  length  of  each  shoot,  according  to  their  Btrength  ;  observing, 
as  they  generally  form  a  bend  at  top,  it  is  proper  to  shorten 
them  at  a  little  below  the  bending  part )  and  if  they  are  left 
longer,  or  that  they  straggle  wide  and  irregular  from  one  ano- 
ther, may  plait  or  tie  the  in  together,  either  uprightly  or  arch* 
ways  at  top,  to  support  them  in  an  erect  position. 

The  ground  should  then  be  digged  between  the  rows  \  and 
as  you  go  on^  the  roots  that  do  not  belong  to  the  standing 
plants  should  be  taken  away,  and  all  shoots  growing  in  the  in- 
tervils  dog  up. 

Planting  Ratpherries, 

Tott  amy  now  make  fresh  plantations  of  raspberries,  observ* 
ing  to  procure  yonng  pllmta  that  are  tarnished  each  with  one 
•trong  shoot  of  last  summer,  wUch  may  be  obtained  plentifully 
htm  any  old  plantation,  as  they  always  send  op  abundance  ol 
offset  suckers  for  sets,  pieferring  those  with  good  fibrous  roots, 
r^ecdng  such  whose  roots  are  n&ed  and  woody ;  prone  off  llm 
weak  tops  of  the  shoots,  and  the  long  straggling  roots,  and 
fdant  Hmm,  by  opening  smaD  apertures  with  a  spade,  in  rows 
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four  feet  and  half  asunder^  and  two  or  three  feet  distant  Ia 
each  row. 

This  distance  appears  considerable  at  first ;  but  they  shonU 
never  be  planted  closer,  as  the  advantage  of  it  will  be  seen  in 
two  years'  time  ;  for  when  planted  too  close,  they  u  ill  in  the 
summer  season  form  a  perfect  thicket^  insomuch  that  the  froU 
m\\  be  small,  and  not  ripen  with  a  good  flavoarj  nor  can  you  * 
oome  at  them  readily^  when  fit  to  gaUier. 

These  plants  should  be  planted  in  an  open  situation.  For 
particnlars,  see  October, 

PrefomHumM  for  PlantaHaiu  of  Fruit  Trem. 

If  you  intend  to  make  new  plantations  of  fruit  trees,  either 
for  the  wall  or  for  espaliers,  the  borders  should  be  trenched  two 
spades  deep  :  but  previously,  if  the  soil  is  poor,  or  very  light, 
!ad  wants  augmentation,  it  would  be  of  much  advantage  to  add 
a  supply  of  fresh  strong  earth  or  compost  or  good  loamy  earth, 
if  it  can  be  obtained,  and  rotten  dung,  working  the  whole 
together  >  and  may  be  applied  either  wholly  to  the  general 
border,  or  only  at  present  to  the  place  where  each  tree  is  to 
be  planted,  and  the  rest  supplied  by  degrees ;  but  if  only  some 
trees  are  wanted  in  different  places,  and  that  any  improvement^ 
as  abo7e,  is  thought  necessary,  it  need  only  be  applied  in  the 
places  where  the  trees  are  intended,  as  just  obsenred  :  prepar* 
ing  the  improvement  aboot  three  to  foor  or  five  feet  in  wtatb, 
and  one  good  spade  deep,  at  least,  for  each  tree. 

If  an  ore'  ard  is  to  be  planted,  and  the  soil  is  but  indifferent, 
it  will  be  of  advantage  to  add  some  very  rotten  dung,  and  fresh 
loam,  or  any  good  earth  or  compost  the  most  easily  ol>taine<i, 
in  each  hole  where  tiie  trees  are  to  stand  ;  working  the  earth, 
loam,  and  dung  well  together. 

However,  in  intending  any  plantations  as  above,  it  may  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  when  the  ground  is  naturally  of  some 
toferable  fertile  quality,  good  staple  earth,  or  moderate  loam, 
or  other  good  mellow  cultivating  soil,  as  that  of  a  garden  or 
good  field  land,  it  will  not  require  any  other  improvement  than 
to  dig  or  trench  the  ground  a  proper  depth  of  one  or  two 
spades^  as  it  may  admit,  or  occasionally,  at  present,  only  to  dig 
the  hcdes  Imt  the  trees. 

Planting  Fruit  Trees, 

Plant  fruit  trees,  where  required,  in  open  weather,  of  anj 
sorts  intended,  both  for  walls,  espaliers,  and  standards  ;  for 
n^all  tr#^,  the  sorts  are  apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  plums. 
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cbcrries,  pears,  vines,  figs  j  for  espaliers,  apples,  pears,  ploras^ 
quinces,  cherries  5  and  for  standards,  the  principal  sorts  arc 
apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  with  smaller  poriious  ot  quioces^ 
medlars,  uiulbernes,  filberts^  services^  &C.  See  Felmtarg, 
and  March,  November ,  &c. 

Let  the  wail  and  espalier  trees  be  planted  hfteea  feet  aiQiHier 
at  least ;  but  if  eighteen  or  twenty,  it  will  pro?e  of  considendUe 
advantage,  by  admitting  of  a  large  scope  for  the  horizontal  ex- 
tension of  the  branches ;  and  let  full  standard  trees  be  phnted 
thirty  or  forty  feet  distance.   See  February,  &c. 

«   

Proieeimg  the  RooU  of,  md  mpfortkig  mew-pkuUed  TVset. 

If  the  weather  should  now  prore  severe,  it  wilt  be  proper  to 
protect  the  roots  of  new-planted  frnit  trees  from  being  hurt  by 
the  frost,  by  laying  mulch,  or  dang  litter,  on  the  surface  of  th** 
groand,  particularly  the  choicest  of  the  stone  fruit  kinds  ^  as 
peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  and  any  principal  sorts  of  cherries 
and  phims. 

Sup|>ort  all  new-planted  standard  trees  with  stakes,  and 
let  a  hayband  be  put  round  the  stem  of  the  tree,  at  the  place 
where  it  is  to  be  fastened  to  the  stake,  to  prevent  the  bark  from 
being  galled 

Prune  old  SUmdard  Fruit  Trees. 

This  is  also  a  proper  time  to  examine  yonr  oM  standard  frnit 

trees,  to  thin  them  where  wanting,  and  to  cut  off  all  dead  or 

irregularly  growing  branches,  and  to  clear  the  trees  Uoia  moss. 
See  the  work  of  November. 

Foreing  Fruit'  Treee  for  tmrfy  F^it. 

Where  there  is  the  accominodatioTi  of  hot  walls,  or  forcing 
houses,  furnished  with  fruit-trees  for  producing  early  fmits,  as 
cherries,  peaches,  apricots,  &c.  may  now  begin  to  prepare  for 
that  businesSf  by  shutting  all  the  glasses  close,  and  about  the 
middle,  or  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  begin  to  make 
the  fires  i  or  in  vineries  the  beginning  of  the  month :  and  in 
these  forcing  departments,  where  there  is  a  pit  in  which  to  make 
a  hot-bed  of  tannerVbark^  or  hot  horse-daag,  make  the  hot- 
bed first,  and  in  a  fortnight  after  let  the  fires  be  continued 
every  night.    See  the  Fruit  Garden  for  uext  mouth. 

Forcing  early  Strawberries, 
Now  i«    proper  time  about  the  latter  cud  of  this  mouth,  to 
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begto  to  make  a  hot-bed  to  raise  a  fom  early  strawbemea : 

those  w'liich  are  planted  now  in  a  bot^bed  irill  prodoce  firoit  fit 

to  gather  ia  J^Iarcb  or  April. 

About  the  middle  or  end  of  this  month,  provide  for  that 
purpose  as  much  new  horse-dung,  as  will  make  a  hot- bed  about 
'  ayard  high,  for  one  or  more  three-light  frames. 

Let  the  dang  be  thrown  in  a  heap,  and  let  it  lie  about  eight 
or  ten  days ;  in  that  time  it  will  be  in  good  condition  to  make 
the  hot-bed. 

But  in  this  business^  a  tan-bark  hot-bed^  made  in  a  bark-pit 
defended  with  a  proper  frame  and  glasses^  would  generally  be 
more  sncoesafal  in  frniting  tkese  plants  early* 

Bnt>  previoat  te  this,  there  should  be  a  proper  quantity  of 
strawberry-plants  potted,  ready  to  place  on  the  said  hot-bed 
or  if  this  was  done  in  autumn  before,  in  September  or  Octo- 
ber, &c.  it  will  be  of  particular  advantage  :  the  alpine  and 
scarlet  kinds  are  the  best  sorts  for  this  purpose,  and  should  be 
plants  of  two  years  old,  of  a  full  bearing  state,  and  of  which, 
if  none  were  potted  before  for  this  occasion,  it  may  now  be  done 
iu  open  weather.  The  method  is  this  : — provide  as  many  pot$ 
(twenty-fours  or  thirty-twos)  as  the  frame  intended  for  yoor 
hot-bed  wUl  conveniently  contain,  when  set  close  together ;  at 
the  same  time  get  some  fresh  and  good  earth  if  it  is  loamy  it 
will  be  the  better  ^  and  let  it  be  weU  broken  with  the  spader 
Having  the  pots  and  the  earth  ready,  put  some  of  the  earth 
into  each  pot  to  the  depth  of  three  or  mur  inches ;  then  take 
up  the  plants  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  their  roots,  pare  the  bail 
nearly  round  with  a  knife,  and  clear  the  plant  from  all  wither- 
ed or  rotten  leaves,  then  place  it  in  the  pot,  and  fill  the  space 
between  the  bail  and  the  sides  of  the  pot,  with  the  above  earth, 
and  cover  the  surface  of  the  ball  with  the  same.  Let  them  be 
watered  as  soon  as  you  have  huished  planting,  and  remove  the 
pots  to  a  warm  situation,  there  to  remain  till  the  bed  is  ready 
to  receive  them :  but  if  the  weather  should  prove  bad  before 
the  hot-bed  is  ready,  let  the  plants  be  protected  by  covering 
them,  or  removing  them  nnder  a  frame  and  glasses^  Mr  into  some 
sheltered  place« 

Having,  however,  prepared  the  dung  for  the  hot-bed,  make 
it  for  one  or  more  frames,  about  three  feet  high,  and  directly 
set  on  the  frame  and  lights,  to  protect  it  from  wet,  and  draw 
up  the  heat  sooner  :  and  when  the  violent  heat  is  over,  lay 
therein  either  some  dry  light  earth,  or  some  waste  tanner's  bark, 

of  a  decayed  bark  bed,  four  or  &ve  inches  thick  |  then  brinj 
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in  tiw  pUots  and  plunge  the  poti  into  the  earth  or  tan»  ap  to  the 
rima»  aod  dose  together  at  can  bej  iUiog  up  also  all  the  jaler* 
Blioes  between  with  earth,  &e. 

When  all  the  pots  are  plun^ed^  put  on  the  glassetj  and  keep 

them  close  till  the  steam  arises  In  the  bed,  when  it  will  be 

necessary  to  raise  them  a  little  behiad,  to  let  the  steam  pass 
off. 

When  the  plants  begin  to  push,  let  them  have  air  at  all  op- 
portuDities,  when  the  weather  is  favourable  j  for  if  kept  too 
close,  they  will  druw  up  weak,  and  not  blossom  well,  and  the 
blossom  would  drop,  without  being  succeeded  by  fraitf  and 
ahouid  be  frequently  refreshed  with  a  little  water,  and  cover  the 
glasses  every  night  with  mats^  and  support  the  heat  of  the  bed 
by  linings  of  hot  dung, 

N.  B.  In  forcing  strawberries,  the  plants  aay  be  taken  op 
est  of  the  natural  ground  with  balls  of  earth,  and  ^aosd  im- 
mediately in  the  earth  of  the  hot-bed  without  potting  them. 
However,  when  it  is  intended  to  force  strawberries,  either  in 
a  common  hot-bed  or  in  the  hot  house,  it  would  be  a  good 
method  to  plant  some  bearing  plants  in  pots,  in  Se})tember  or 
October,  and  so  place  the  pots  close  together  in  a  garden  frame, 
or  under  some  warm  waii^  till  the  time  they  are  to  be  placed 
in  the  hot-bed. 

But  where  there  is  the  convenience  of  a  pine-apple  sta?e,  or 
any  kind  of  fruit  forcing-house,  or  hot*waU,  &c.  may  raise 

Elenty  of  early  strawberries  in  great  perfection,  with  bat  rery 
ttle  trouble:  having  some  bearing  plants  ready  in  pots,  ^aoe 
them  in  the  hot-house,  any  where  near  the  glasses,  giving 
frequent  light  waterings  |  they  will  fruit  early  in  great  abon* 
dance. 

THE  PLEASURE  OR  FLOWER  GABD£N. 

Ga£AT  care  should  now  be  taken  to  protect  the  choicest  flower^ 
ing  plants  at  this  unfavourable  season,  particularly  the  princi- 
pal sorts,  and  tender  kinds  in  pots,  whicli  if  not  done  before, 
should  now  be  removed,  in  their  respective  pots,  to  places  of 
belter  from  severe  frost,  either  in  garden  frames,  or  umlcr 
aw^nings  of  mats ;  or,  in  default  of  such  protections,  let  *hem 
be  placed  in  some  warm  situation  under  a  south  wall,  &c. 
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Awrienlai. 

The  r.ast  aricuias  in  pots  should  be  well  protected  from  ex-  ' 
cessive  rains^  snow,  or  sharp  frosts  :  for  aithoui;li  those  plaut^i 
are  hardy  to  stand  the  winter  fully  exposed,  yet  by  giving  oc- 
casional protection^  it  presenres  theai  in  strength  to  flower  in 
greater  perfection. 

The  choicest  varieties  of  these  plants  shoald  always  be  re- 
moved in  their  potSj  about  the  end  of  October,  or  bq^imiiog 
of  November^  and  placed  is  frames,  or  in  a  bed  arched  orer 
with  hoops,  in  a  warm  dry  situation,  in  the  full  son,  where 
they  can  be  occasionally  covered  when  the  weather  is  anfavour* 
able  ;  bnt  let  the  covers  be  constantly  off  when  the  weather  is 
mild  aod  dry. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  months  if  the  the  weather  is  mild^  it  will 
be  time  to  tluok  of  preparing  to  add  some  fresh  earth  to  the 
pots  of  these  plants. 

Let  some  proper  compost  be  prepared  for  this  purpose  (see 
AuHcula,  in  August);  and,  if  the  season  is  mild  and  forward 
in  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  may  dress  the  plants  therewith ; 
bnt  if  unfavourable  weather,  defer  it  till  the  next  month  i  first 
dear  the  plants  from  dead  leaves,  and  take  the  old  earth  away 
from^the  top  and  ronnd.the  sides  of  the  pots»  as  tow  as  you  con- 
veniently can,  without  disturbing  their  roots ;  fill  up  the  pot 
with  the  earth  tliat  yon  have  prepared  ^  and  when  you  have 
finished  this»  return  the  pots  to  the  place  intended  for  sheltering 
them,  as  above, 

CSmof  GbmaMons. 

Take  great  care  to  protect  your  fine  carnations  that  are  in 
pots,  from  hard  f]  est,  excessive  rains,  and  snow  5  for,  as  ob- 
served of  the  auriculas,  notwithstanding  tlie  plants  being  hardy 
to  stand  the  winter  in  the  open  air,  it  is  adviseable  to  defend 
the  choicer  sorts  in  bad  weather,  to  preserve  them  in  good 
strength  for  flowing  in  best  perfection,  accordingly. 

These  pots  should  be  plunged  in  a  raised  bed  ofdry  eompost, 
in  the  beginning  of  winter,*;and  the  bed  arched  over  low  witii 
pliant  rods  or  hoops,  at  Aat  time ;  this  will  be  of  g;r«al  ad* 
vantage  to  the  plants,  if  ^on  are  careful  to  draw  mats  over  the 
arches  wlien  the  weather  is  severe. 

But  if  the  pots  were  to  be  placed  in  garden  frames,  it  would 
be  still  better,  if  you  take  care  to  put  the  glasses  over  them  in 
rigorous  weather    but  when  the  weather  is  mild,  and  not  im« 
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moderately  wet,  bo  covering  must  be  over  the  plants,  but  let 
them  have  the  free  air  at  all  such  times,  day  and  night. 

Or  in  want  of  the  above  means  of  protection,  the  pots  of 
plants  should  be  placed  in  somt  warm  situation. 

Ckare  of  chouie  ^memih$  amd  TuUfm* 

In  severe  frosty  weather,  it  would  be  of  beneficial  advanfage, 
if  the  beds  wherein  you  ha^^e  deposited  the  clioicest  kinds  oi 
hyacinths  and  tulips,  or  any  other  curious  bulbous  roots,  be 
covered,  either  with  an  awnin«^  ( f  mats,  or,  in  default  thereof, 
with  straw,  fern,  or  dry  long  litte  but  it  most  be  removed  as 
toon  as  the  serere  weather  is  over. 

Bat  when  any  of  the  above- men tk>Ded  plants,  of  the  most 
eorious  kinds,  begin  to  appear  above  groond,  it  would  be  of 
mvch  advantage  to  have  the  beds  arched  over  low  with  hoops, 
and  when  the  weather  is  nnfavoorable,  such  as  in  severe 
frost,  let  the  mats  be  drawa  over  the  arches,  and  fastened  down, 
that  the  wind  may  not  blow  them  off:  but  when  the  weather 
Is  open,  let  them  be  coastantlv  uncovered. 

The  finest  kinds,  particularly  of  hyacinths,  tulips,  rannncu* 
loses,  and  anemones,  merit  this  care. 

Pkmtmg  Rammeuhtiei,  Anemf^nes,  4rc. 

Plant  ranunculuses  and  anemones  in  mild,  dry,  open  weather, 
if  you  have  any  now  out  of  the  ground  ;  these  now  planted  will 
succeed  those  which  were  put  in  the  ground  iu  October  or  No* 
veui  ber. 

For  their  reception  choose  a  dry  situation,  where  the  ground 
is  of  a  light  pliable  nature.  Let  it  be  well  digged,  breaking 
Uie  earth  fine,  and  form  into  beds  of  three  feet  and  a  half  or 
four  feet  wide,  and  rake  the  surface  smooth,  than  take  an  op- 
portunity of  dry,  mild,  open  weather,  and  plant  the  roots  either 
ji  drills,  or  by  dibble,  in  rows,  six  to  eight  or  nine  inches  dis- 
tant, and  allow  the  distance  of  four  to  five  or  six  inches  in  the 
rows  ;  and  plant  them  about  two  inches  deep. 

For  the  particular  method  of  preparing  the  beds,  and  plant- 
ing the  roots,  see  the  worlc  of  S^tember  and  Oc<o6er. 

These  flowers  make  a  very  agreeable  appearance,  when  they 
are  planted  in  small  patches  in  the  borders  among  other  flow- 
ers. In  a  small  circle  of  about  six  hiches  diameter  yon  may 
plant  four  or  five  roots ;  that  is,  one  in  the  middle,  and  the  rest 
ronnd  the  extreme  parts  of  the  circle.  Let  the  patches  be  from 
iwo  or  three,  to  five,  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  feet  asunder. 

The  above  practice^  however,  of  planting  those  roots  in 
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sorU  for  k  is  necessary  to  plaot  iKe  fiae  rtrietfei  together  ia 
narrow  bedi,  as  above,  in  order  both  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  protecting  them  occasionally'in  severe  weather^  if  thought 
expedient,  and  that,  when  in  flower,  they  may  display  a  spa- 
cious show  together  in  their  various  colours,  stripes,  and  tints, 
in  tne  different  varieties  ;  and  also  in  the  spring,  when  plants 
are  in  bloom,  they  can  be  more  readily  sheltered  from  great 
rains,  or  too  much  sun,  both  of  which  would  hasten  the  decay 
of  the  flowers  ;  and  as  the  pleasure  of  admiring  the  bloom  is 
the  only  intention  of  cultivating  thes  flowers,  no  pains  should 
be  spared  to  protect  the  more  beautiful  sorts* 

Planting  Tulips. 

Tulips,  if  you  have  any  out  of  the  ground,  should  now  be 
planted  the  first  settled  open  weather,  to  blow  late,  and  U>  aoc* 
ceed  those  planted  in  the  last  autum. 

Lei  this  work  be  done  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit ;  for 
if  these  rooti  are  kept  mueh  longer  out  of  the  ground,  they  will 
blow  very  pocH^y.  If  they  are  to  be  planted  in  beds,  let  them 
be  three  or  four  feet  wide,  raised  two  or  three  inches,  some- 
what rounding,  that  they  may  throw  off  the  redundant  wet  oi 
henTy  rains,  and  remain  drier  at  this  season  more  effectually. 

In  a  dry  mild  diq^f  ^  open  weather,  kt  tkese  bulbs  be  pot 
into  the  ground  in  rows,  nine  inches  distant;,  allowing  nx  inenee 
between  the  plants  in  each  row,  and  plant  them  about  three 
indies  deep*  Or  if  intended  to  plant  any  of  the  inferior  aorta 
in  the  l)orders,  in  assemblage  with  other  flowers,  they  may  ei» 
tter  be  idanled  in  a  single  row  towards  the  front,  or  some  dot- 
ted singly,  or  by  three  together,  to  effect  a  greater  variety:  bnt 
these  flowers,  when  planted  in  the  borders,  make  the  best  ap* 
pearance  in  little  clumps ;  that  is.  In  a  circle  of  about  six  or 
eight  inches,  plant  four  or  flye  roots  and  about  from  three  or 
four  to  five  or  ten  feet  further,  plant  another  such  clump,  and 
so  proceed,  in  a  varied  order,  towards  the  front  and  middle. 

PUmHm§  Croetuet  and  Skoio-dhqM 

Any  sort  of  crocuses  may  still  be  planted  for  an  early  spring 
bloom,  if  dry  mild  weather ;  generally  planting  them  along  the 
edges  of  the  flower-borders,  next  the  walks,  and  in  flower- 
beds, &c.  commonly  within  five  or  six  inches  of  the  edge,  ei- 
ther in  a  continued  row,  or  dotted  in  little  patches,  planted 
about  two  inches  deep  ;  though  those  designed  for  the  borders 
appear  to  greater  advantage  when  disposed  in  small  patches, 
than  in  a  continued  row.    Draw  a  small  ciide  with  your  hnges^ 
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Uian  in  a  continned  row.  Draw  a  small  circle  with  yoornnger, 
sbout  four  or  five  inches  diameter  ;  in  the  uiiddie  plant  one 
root,  and  plant  three  or  four  round  the  cd^e  of  I  he  circle} 
about  eighteen  inches,  or  two  or  three  feet  further,  make  ano- 
ther cirde,  and  plant  the  roots  as  above  and  so  proceed  to  tha 
end  of  the  border^  &c.  |  or  may  vary  the  patches,  in  having 
•ome  near  the  edge,  and  others  more  towards  the  middle :  ob* 
ierving,  if  yoo  have  difiereat  kinds,  to  plant  each  sort  separate  ; 
and  if  yon  plant  the  first  patch  with  yellow  crocoses,  plant 
the  next  with  bloe^  Mid  lo  proceed  with  otfaert  of  diiimni 
aortt. 

Snowrdropp  may  abp  be  planted  now  in  the  aame  manner  as 
tlie  crocoaea* 

PkaUing  variauM  sorts  o^  BtUbs. 

Jonqolb,  narcisanaesi^  bvadnthst  bnlbons  irisj  Peraiao  iria» 
f^adiolnses,  pancratiuma>  fritiUarieSj  crown  imperials,  or  any 
(rther  kind  of  bolboos  flower-roota«  that  vet  remain  above  ground, 
ahonld  now  be  planted^  aa  aoon  aa  Ine  wealber  will  permit 
MM  dry  weather  mnat  he  choaen  to  plant  these  and  all  odiee 
kinds  of  bulbous  roots ;  and  see  that  die  ground  is  not  too  wet. 

When  it  is  intended  to  plant  any  of  the  common  sorts  of  the 
above,  or  other  kinds  of  bulbous  roots,  in  the  borders,  they 
may  be  plaated  in  the  manner  xneiitioaed  above  for  the  common 
tulips,  &c. 

Fhwen  to  blow  tin  a  Houte, 

Seyeral  sorts  of  bulbous  roots  may  be  placed  upon  buU^- 
glasses  of  water  for  blowing  in  the  appartmeiUs  of  a  Louse,  such 
as  hyacinths,  narcissuses,  jonquils,  early  dwarf  tulips,  bulbous 
iris,  &c.  J  the  glasses  for  this  purpose  are  to  be  had  at  the  seed 
and  glass-shops,  being  made  concave  at  the  mouth,  lo  coatain 
each  one  root,  and  are  to  be  filled  with  soft  water,  and  one 
root,  placed  in  each  glass  with  its  bottom  touching  the  water : 
placing  the  bottles  upon  a  shelf  or  chimney-piece  of  some  light 
warm  room,  or  in  the  inside  of  a  warm  window,  and  if  where 
the  sun  comes  will  be  an  additional  advantage  i  but  in  severe 
frost,  removed  to  the  interior  part  of  a  room  where  a  fire  la 
kept :  they  will  soon  aboot^  their  roots  down  into  the  water, 
which,  when  become  very  foul  and  fetid,  should  be  renewed 
with  fresh  occasionally :  and  they  will  thns  blow  very  agreeably, 
early  in  the  apring ;  or  may  be  greatly  forwarded  if  placed  in 
a  Jbot- house. 

Likewise  may  plant  varions  sorts  of  bolbons  and  tnberans- 
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rooted  flower-rools^  in  pots  for  blowing  in  t  how,  mch  mm 
hjadntbt^  narcissaaes  of  all  k'mds,  early  tuMpB,  crocuses 
anemonett  fmaoBcalQiett  or  any  other  spring  flowering  kind  j 
lin?ing  Bnall  pots  or  boxes  filled  with  iight  saody  earthy  plant 
the  roots  therein  jnst  over  their  crowns*  and  place  the  pots 
near  a  window ;  and  when  the  roots  begin  to  shoot,  give  occa- 
sional light  waterings^  and  they  will  flower  in  good  perfection 
nt  aa  early  season. 

Blowmg  Fhwtn  turljf  in  a  Hn44umm. 

Many  sorts  of  bnlbon**,  tuberous,  and  fibrons^rooted  per- 
ennial flowers  if  planted  in  pots,  and  now  placed  in  a  hot-honse, 
or  any  forcing  department  at  work,  will  shoot  and  flower  Tory 
early,  withoot  trouble  3  only  to  gi%*e  occa^onal  waterings*— And 

pots  of  roses,  hypericums,  syringas  cytisus,  dwarf  almond, 

double  blossom  cherry-,  &c.  may  also  be  placed  therein,  to 

flower  eai  1)'. —  See  the  Hot-home. 

Cm  cf  Permmial  fibrum  rooted  Pkmii  tn  Pols. 

Double  wall-flowers  in  pots,  double  stocks,  and  double  sweet- 
wiliiaLDs^  also  cuttings  of  double  clu  isanthemums,  and  &ny  other 
^  the  choicest  kinds,  of  perennial  plants,  in  pots,  should  be  well 
secured  from  seyere  frosts.  If  these  plants  in  pots  are  placed 
in  frames,  let  the  glasses  or  other  coveriDg  be  kept  over  them 
at  all  times  when  ilie  frost  is  keen,  or  occasionally  in  very  wet 
weather;  but  in  mild  dry  weather  the  plants  must  not  be 

covered, 

Take  care  now  nlso  of  all  other  choicer  kinds  of  hbrous- 
rooted  perennial  plants  in  general,  which  are  in  nots,  to  secure 
tiiem  from  frost  |  such  as  the  double  rose  chunpion,  double 
scarlet  i)'cbnis^  and  all  other  such  like  kinds. 

Those  plants  which  are  in  pots  should^  where  there  is  not  the 
Gonrenience  of  frames,  be  plunged  to  their  rims  in  a  dry  and 
warm  border^  and  in  severe  weather  covered  with  long  litter ; 
bot  if  )ou  do  not  pinnge  the  pots  they  should  be  well  defended^ 
or  moved  into  some  sheltered  place  at  the  approach  of  severs 
frost 

« 

Soodli$ig  Fiowen, 

Boxes  or  pots  of  any  tender  or  choice  kbds  of  seedling 
fl6wer8  shoold  be  coTored  In  frosty  weather,  either  with  mats« 
long  litter,  or  fern,  or  the  like^  which  should  be  laid  a  goou 
thickness  over  them,  and  dose  round  the  sides ;  or  remove  them 

Bndcr  a  garden-firame  and  glasses^  &C. 
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Lncewisc  beds  of  the  more  tender  and  curious  sorts  of  seed- 
liiJi;  flowers,  in  common  ground,  should  also  be  covered,  in 
Lard  frosts,  with  mats  or  long  litter }  but  remove  the  covering 
when  the  weather  is  mild. 

Protecting-  Fiowering-'8hrub9» 

If  you  have  hardy  fiovveriDg-shrubs  or  cvcr-greens  in  pots, 
you  should,  to  protect  their  roots  from  the  frost,  plunge  the 
pots  to  their  rims  in  the  ground,  if  omitted  doing  in  November 
or  December  :  allotting  them,  for  this  purpose,  a  dry  warm  si- 
tuation, where  water  is  not  apt  to  stand. 

Or,  if  not  plunged  as  above,  place  them  close  together  in  a 
warm  situation,  and  in  very  rigorous  frosts  apply  some  straw 
litter,  &c.,  between  and  over  the  pots,  to  protect  the  roots. 

But  any  tender  or  more  curious  young  ever-green s,  &c.,  in 
pots,  should  have  the  protection  of  frames  or  occasional 
covering  of  mats,  &c.,  in  severe  weather. 

Protect  also  the  roots  of  the  choicer  kinds  of  newly  planted 
trees,  flowering-shrubs^  and  ever*green6,  from  frost,  if  it  should 
set  in  hard.  This  is  done  by  laying  dry  rouichy  litter  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  close  round  the  bottom  of  the  stem  of 
eacli  tree  and  shrub,  as  far  as  their  roots  extend,  or  rather 
farther. 

Likewise  support  all  such  newly  planted  shrubs  or  trees  as 
require  it,  with  stakes,  that  they  may  not  be  displaced  by  the 

mm  •  •  # 

Wind. 

Pruning  Fiowering'Shrubs,  and  digging  between  them* 

Prune  flowci ing-shrubs  in  the  clums  or  quarters  of  the 
shrubbery,  or  where  they  require  it.  This  should  generally  be 
done  with  a  knife,  and  not  comiuonly  with  garden-shears,  as 
often  practised ;  all  dead  wood  should  be  cut  away  ;  also 
where  the  brandies  of  different  shrubs  crowd  considerably 
upon  one  aaotlier,  let  some  be  pruned  out,  and  shorten  long 
rambling  shoots,  and  rude  luxuriant  growths  >  for,  where  not 
intended  to  form  a  close  thicket^  the  shrubs  in  general  should 
be  kept  clear  of  each  other,  so  that  each  kind  may  be  seen 
distinctly. 

After  pruning  as  above,  the  ground  between  the  shrubs,  if 
they  are  not  in  a  thickety  growth  to  overspread  the  surface, 
should  be  digged ;  observing,  as  yon  go  on,  to  c!car  au  ^ly 
straggling  or  very  rambling  suckers,  rising  from  the  roo^s  ^ 
digging  the  ground  regularly,  turniog  in  all  weeds  clean  to  the 
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bottom  ;  and  the  whole  will  Uiereby  remain  agreeably  aeat  all 
wiater  and  spring. 

Planting  Flowering  Shmb$. 

In  settled  open  weather,  you  may  now  plants  where  wanted* 
moat  sort!  of  hardy  fiowiog  shrubs. 

Sach  as  loses^  honey-suckles,  ilacs,  and  syrln^as,  althaea 
and  spir^e  frutex,  guelder  rose,  Persian  lilacs,  laburnums,  prl- 
rets,  and  jasmines,  the  cinquefoi]  shrub,  and  bladder-senna, 
thedouble  hawthorn,  double-blossom  cherry,  and  dwarf  almond, 
with  double  and  single  flowers,  the  meze-reon  and  doubie-flow* 
ering  peach,  hypericnm,  St.  John's  wort,  and  scorpion  senna, 
double  and  single  aweet-briaf^  flowering  raspberry,  and  double 
bramble  $  and  many  other  such-like  hardy  kinds  of  shrobs 
may  at  tfaia  time  be  transplanted,  if  tolerable  mild  open  wea* 
(her. 

Likewise,  may  plant  some  sorts  of  hardy  ever-greens^  to* 
wards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  if  mild,  open  weather,  snch 
as  pines,  firs,  &c.  though  it  is  not  adviseable  to  make  any  ge- 
neral planting  of  ever-greena  at  this  season*— »See  FAntary 
and  March, 

For  a  list  of  the  hardy  flowering  shrubs,  ever-greens,  &c 
which  may  now  be  ptaated,  see  the  Catalogoe  of  shmbs  at  the 
end  of  the  book. 

Respecting  the  rnles  and  order  of  planting  the  Tarions  kinde 
of  flowering  8hmbs>  porticiilar  regard  sheold  be  had  to  the  dis- 
tancetf  and  also  to  the  arrangement  or  order  in  [dacing  them, 
ao  that  the  diflbrent  plants  may  be  readily  distingnishM;  for 
this  is  of  particular  importance  in  ornamental  planting. 

Therefore,  in  the  disposition  of  the  shmbs,  let  the  diflerent 
heights  and  modes  of  growth  of  the  various  kinds  be  consider- 
ed, and  {^ced  so  that  one  plant  may  not  orerbear  another. 

The  rule  is,  the  taller  the  plant,  the  more  backward  in  the 
border  or  clump  it  must  be  placed,  and  the  shortest  should  be 
placed  nearest  the  front,  so  as  the  whole  may  stand  in  a  kind 
of  theatrical  order. 

The  distance  which  should  be  allowed  between  plant  and 
plant,  is  at  kast  three,  to  four  or  five  feet :  this  is  to  be  un- 
derstooil,  when  they  are  to  be  planted  in  the  clumps  or  qnar* 
ters  of  the  shrubbery  ;  but  those  that  are  intended  to  be  plant- 
ed in  the  common  narrow  borders,  must^  be  allowed  double 
that  distance  at  least. 
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In  opeo  weather  may  continue  to  lay  the  young  branches  aad 
shoots  of  hardy  shrubs,  to  raise  a  supply  oi  new  plants  ;  lay- 
ing tbem  into  the  earth  three  or  four  inches  deep,  with  the 
tops  out,  most  of  them  will  be  rooted  by  next  autumn^  fit  ioff 
tr»iiaplaiituig. — See  the  Nur$ery, 

Ttansplani  Sudker$fir  PropagaHom. 

Transplant  suckers  from  the  roots  of  roses,  lilacs,  splraeaii, 
syr'mgas,  and  various  other  shrubs,  to  raise  a  supply  of 
new  plants  r  for  by  suckers  many  sorts  of  shrubs  mrty  be 
propagated  let  these  suckers  be  taken  oflf  carefully,  with  roots 
to  each,  and  plant  some  of  the  strongest  into  the  shrubberies, 
&c.  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  the  smaller  plant  in  nursery- 
rows,  eighteen  iuches  asunder  j  they  wiU  make  good  pianU  in 
two  yean'  time. 

Propagatitig  by  Cuttings. 

Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  of  many  sorts  of  hardy  decidaous 
shrubs  may  also  now  be  planted  in  open  weather,  especially  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  month,  and  they  will  succeed,  take 
root  in  spring  and  summer,  thoot  at  tep>  and  form  good-roote£ 
young  plants  by  next  aotnmn* 

Care  ef  Cfrass  Walks  a»d  Laumt. 

Take  great  care  now  of  the  graes  walks  and  lawni  in  this 
garden ;  they  should  be  kept  very  neat  by  frequently  polhy 
and  rolKng  them.  Poling  should  be  performed  in  open«  dry 
weather,  which  is  done  with  a  pliable  taper  ash^pole,  twelve 
or  fifteen  fieet  long  or  more,  nid  shoold  be  need  te  break  and 
spread  the  worm-casts  abmit,  whenever  they  appear  on  the 
grass.  After  this,  when  the  sarCsoe  is  moderately  dry,  let  the 
grass  be  roUed  with  a  wooden  roller^  to  which  all  the  scattered 
wonn-csst  earth  wiH  readily  adhere,  by  which  means  yoor  grass 
will  be  rendered  agreeably  dean,  the  snr&ca  smooth  snd  firm^ 
mid  of  a  desirably-neat  appearance. 

MakiMg  Girati  Walk$  or  £awni» 

Now  is  also  a  prop^  time,  when  the  weather  b  open,  to 
lay  tnrf  where  wanted,  for  making  or  mending  grass  plaiiy 
wsDcs,  or  lawns. 

The  best  turf  for  gardens  is  to  be  met  with  on  commons  or 
downs,  where  many  sheep,  84c.  are  pastured. — ^Wheu  you  go  to 
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cut  turf,  let  them  be  a)arkf!d  out  a  yard  long,  and  a  foot  broad  : 
they  must  be  cut  about  an  inch  thick,  with  a  projjer  tiirfing 
irou  i  and  according  as  tliey  are  cut  up,  they  should  he  rolled 
np»  the  grass-side  inwards,  as  close  and  firm  as  possible,  for 
the  more  ready  carrying  and  moving  them  without  breaking. 

Let  the  ground  where  turf  is  to  be  laid  be  made  as  firm  and 
even  as  possible,  by  good  treading  and  raking,  &c.  that  it  may 
not  settle  unequally  hereafter ;  and  it  would  be  preferable  to 
have  two  or  three  inches  of  any  lights  poor  soil  at  top,  to 
prevent  the  grass  from  growing  rank;  levelilog  the  whole 
equally,  and  rake  the  surface  smooth  and  even  every  way,  * 
and  as  soon  as  laid,  the  whole  should  be  immediately  well 
t)eaten  with  a  heavy  wooden  beater,  and  atlterwards  rolled 
with  a  large  stone  or  iron  roller. 

Gravel  Walkt. 

Gravel  walks  should  be  continued  in  decent  order,  espe- 
dally  in  the  principal  parts  of  the  garden,  kept  clean  from 
litter,  and  free  fi'oin  weeds  j  and  let  tbem  be  BOW  and  then 
rolled  in  dry  open  weather* 

PianHng  Box  amd  Tknfifor  Edging. 

Now  is  a  very  good  time  to  plant  box  or  thrift,  vvh(  re  it  is 
wanted  for  edging  to  beds  or  borders.  These  edgini^s  may 
be  planted  any  time  this  month,  when  the  weather  is  uiikl. 
Both  these  make  close  and  agreeable  edgings,  if  neatly  plan- 
ted, and  well  kept  afterwards. 

But  the  box  is  superior  to  every  thini:;  for  forming  the  most 
effectual,  handsomest,  and  durable  edging. 

For  the  method  of  planting  them«  see  October'  and.AV 

Pr^^oTfUUnu  for  Planting,  ^t. 

Trench  or  dig  and  prepare  such  shrubbery  compartments 
and  other  parts  of  the  pleasure-ground  where  you  intend  to 
plant  tlowering  shrubs,  this  or  the  next  month.  Also  dig  those 
clumps,  or  quarters,  where  you  intend  to  plant  ever  greens, 
in  February  or  March,  that  they  may  be  in  readiness  against 
|lantmg  time. 

Dig  flower-bnnlers  and  beds,  rspef  lally  tfiose  as  are  tlic 
most  vacant,  that  they  may  be  ready  to  receive  the  plants,  or 
seeds  of  dowers,  the  two  following  months. 
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Phmtmg  Fortii  IVui,  ^e* 

Forest  sbcI  ornameatal  trees  may  now  be  planted  in  dry 
soils,  in  open  weather  ^  both  where  designed  for  woods  and 
coppices,  for  timber,  &c.  and  for  omamentai  plantations.  For 
the  proper  sorts^  see  the  Luis  of  liardy  Trees  at  the  end  of 
the  book. 

Plant  Hedges,  and  plash  old  ones. 

Now  may  also  plant  any  sortof  dectdnons  hedges  i  as  priret, 
hawthorn*  whitethorn^  hornbeam*  beedi,  elm,  elder*  alder^  wiU 
low*  poplar*  hazel*  &e.  where  wanted  — See  December* 

It  is  also  a  good  time  to  plash  M  naked  hedges  of  any  out- 
ward fences  or  others*  that  fare  mn  np  considerably  above  and 
become  thin  or  open  below,— See  Iheember. 

THE  NURSERY. 

Dig  the  ground,  if  open  we?*'.ier,  between  the  continuing 
rows  of  youjig  trees  and  shrubs  of  all  sorts. 

But  previous  to  performing  this  work,  should  give  any  neces- 
sary pruiiing  to  the  shrubs  and  trees,  especially  the  deciduous 
kinds  J  then  let  the  ground  be  digged  one  spade  deep;  as  you 
go  on,  trim  olT  any  straggling  roots  of  the  tiees  ard  shrubs  j 
and  in  digging,  give  every  spit  a  fair. turn  o6f  the  spade^  that 
the  weeds  on  the  surface  may  be  baried  properly. 

Transplanting  and  pruning  Forest  Trees. 

Traniplanting  of  young  forest  and  oraamental  treea  in  the 

nursery,  and  where  required,  may  be  performed  any  time  this 
month  if  the  weather  is  open,  and  the  ground  not  too  wet. 
Particularly  deciduous  forest  trees,  ike.  of  the  hardy  kinds, 

may  be  removed  any  time  tfiLs  month,  if  mild  weather  ;  but 
this  should  not  be  generally  practised  to  ever-greens,  at  this 
leason. 

Trim  up  the  stems  of  forest  trees  and  other  tree  kinds  where 
they  require  it ;  this  may  be  done  when  little  else  can  be  done 
in  the  nursery  ;  for  if  it  is  performed  in  frosty  weather,  the 
trees  will  receive  no  harm  by  the  operation^  especially  the  hardy 
decidaoua  kinds* 
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Prvnxng  and  transplanting  Fhwering  SknUnt. 

Prone  honey-snckles  aad  roaes^  and  all  other  kindf  of  hardy 
deciduooi  flowering  shrobs  that  want  it«  training  each  with  a 
tingle  stem,  and  trimming  their  heads  as  you  shall  see  occasion  ; 
that  is,  either  to  cut  out  or  shorten  all  straggling  shoots,  in 
such  manner  as  you  shall  see  necessary  to  keep  their  heads 
somewhat  to  a  regular  form. 

In  open  and  settled  weather  you  may  now  transplant,  where 
necessary,  most  sorts  of  hardy  deciduous  flowering  sliruljs,  both 
la  the  nursery  order,  and  for  shrubbery  plantations,  &c.  in  a 
dry  soil  j  but  where  the  soil  is  apt  to  lodge  wet,  there  should 
not  be  any  planted  therein  before  February. 

Planimff  Fmit-irae  iSHfocAs. 

Plantations  of  fniit-tree  stoeks,  for  grafting  and  budding 
upon,  may  be  made  at  any  time  this  month,  if  favourable,  mild, 
open  weather.  Many  of  those  raised  from  seed,  &c.  last  spring, 
or  the  year  before,  will  be  fit  for  this,  digging  them  up  out  of 
the  seed-bed,  &c,  with  their  full  roots,  and  let  them  be  plant- 
ed in  nursery- rows,  two  feet  and  a  half  asunder,  and  fifteen 
or  eighteen  inches  distant  from  each  other  in  the  rows  :  and 
when  tiiey  have  attained  two  or  three  years'  growth,  will  be 
proper  for  budding  and  grafting. — See  the  Nursery,  October, 
for  the  method  of  planting  j  and  that  of  February  and  Marck 
and  June  and  July  for  grafting  and  budding. 

W&rk  iu  Frosty  Weather, 

In  frosty  weather  carry  dung,  and  lay  on  such  places  of  the 
nursery  as  require  it 

This  may  be  necessary  to  some  particular  quarters  as  have 
been  lately  cleared,  and  that  are  intended  to  be  planted  again 
with  a  fresh  stock  and  let  it  be  trenched  in  regularly^  one 
full  spade  deep  at  least. 

Likewise  in  frooty  weather^  may  prone  hardy  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs— and  when  severe  liros^  protect  the  difierent  sorts 
of  the  more  tender  or  curious  young  eyer-gre^s^  &c.  as  direc- 
ted under  the  article.-*Cbre  of  Tender  SVeetj  4^. 

Freparing  Ormmd forPlaniing  and  Sawing. 

In  open  weather,  you  should,  as  much  as  possible,  forward 
Ihe  diggkig  and  txenching  yacant  compartment  of  ground  where 
young  trees  and  shrubs  are  to  be  planted  in  spring. 

Now  h^fin,  to  prepare  some  ground,  where  it  is  not  wet,  for 
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the  reoeptioii  of  stones  and  kernels  of  hardy  froitSj  to  raise 
a  sapply  of  stocks^  for  the  purpose  of  budding  and  grafting 
npon. 

Th€se>  if  mild  weather^  may  be  sown  abont  the  middle  or 

latter  end  of  the  month,  obsenriug  to  sow  them  in  beds  four 
feet  wide  5  coyer  the  stones  an  inch  and  a  half  deep  at  least 
with  earthy  and  the  kernels  near  an  inch;  the  plants  will  appear 
in  April  and  May,  when  they  must  be  kept  cleaa  from  weeds, 
and  moderate  watering  in  dry  weather  will  be  serviceable,  iviica 
they  are  newly  come  up. 

Some  of  them  will  be  fit  for  transplanting  in  nursery  rows 
next  November,  and  the  following  planiiug  month  j  or,  at  icast, 
ail  of  them  the  second  autumn  or  spring. 

Get  ready  also  some  ground  to  sow  the  seeds,  nuts,  and  ber- 
ries^ 8cc.  of  hardy  forest  trees,  ornamental  trees,  and  flowering 
shrubs. 

The  i^Mound  for  this  purpose  must  be  chosen  in  a  dry  and 
sheltered  part  of  the  nursery.  Let  it  be  neatly  dit^gLiI, 
divide  it  in  beds  three  or  four  feet  wide.  The  seed,  &c.  may 
be  sown  in  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  if  open  dry  werit^\er ; 
otherwise  not  till  February ;  sowing  each  sort  separate,  and 
earthed  in  abont  an  inch  to  two  inches  deep  in  the  smaller 
and  laiger  seeds. 

Care  of  tender  and  ymaig  Seedling  Treee. 

Take  great  care  now  of  all  the  tender  kinds  of  seedling  trci^, 
shrubs,  and  other  young  plants  of  similar  quality,  raised  from 
seed,  or  by  other  means,  last  year  or  before;  many  kinds  will, 
in  hard  frost,  need  some  shelter. 

Particularly  the  young  seedling  plants  of  the  cedar  of  Le- 
banon, ike.  the  arbutus,  or  strawberry  tree,  China  arborviae, 
the  tender  kinds  of  pines  and  firs,  and  the  seedling  plants  of 
cypress,  and  such>like  kinds  of  young  seedling  ever-greens, 
which  will  all  need  occasional  protection  in  severe  weather ; 
and,  therefore,  at  the  approach  of  the  first  hard  frost,  the  pots 
or  boxes,  &c.  containing  them,  should  be  removed  into  a  gar- 
den frame  or  some  other  conyenience  of  occasional  shelter,  and 
a  the  time  of  hard  frosts^  the  glasses,  and  other  covertng»  if 
necessary,  pnt  on :  but  they  most  be  kept  constantly  open  in 
mild  weather. 

But  snch  tender  seedKng  plants  as  are  growing  in  beds,  and 
require  shelter  in  time  of  nost,  should  be  covert  at  such  time 
with  mats :  first  erecting  some  hoops  across  the  bedj  and  the 
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mats  to  be  drawn  over  them  occasionahy  for  deieace  of  the 
plants. 

Likewise  some  of  the  more  hard^  kinds  of  young  plants 
may  be  sheltered  in  bad  weather^  by  laying  some  peas-straw^ 
or  other  long  litter^  lightly  over  them  $  uAb  wnSk  jffotect  the 
tender  tops  and  roots  from  the  frost. 

Bnt  this  covering  must  not  be  snffisred  to  remain  longer  than 
necessary  to  defend  the  plants* 

Likewise  any  curious  or  tender  young  ever-greens^  &c«  Uial 
are  planted  in  pots,  shonld  be  placed  under  shelter  in  severe 
frosts  ;  such  as  arbutus^  magnolia,  cistuses,  China  arbor  vitae, 
kalmias,  rhododendrons,  &c.  placing  them  In  a  lrame«  or  where 
tliey  may  be  defended  either  with  glasses  or  mats,  and  other  co« 
vering.  If  necessary,  in  rigorous  weather 

Propagating  bif  Lol^jtz 

Yon  may  still  make  kyers  in  open  weather  in  many  sorts  of 

deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  that  you  desire  to  increase. 

This  work  of  laying  down  the  branches  of  shrubs  and  trees 
to  propagate  them  is  yery  easiiy  performed ;  and  there  are  a 
great  many  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  be  increased  by  this 
operation,  in  the  manner  followmg^ 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  young  branch- 
es that  were  produced  last  summer  are  the  most  proper  parts 
to  be  layed,  for  these  will  put  out  roots  much  freer  than  the 
branches  that  are  a  year  or  two  older.  Obsenring  farther,  that 
as  many  of  the  shrub  kinds  branching  out  near  the  earth  afford 
an  opportunity  of  laying  them  with  mat  facUiijr'  but  such  as 
run  up  with  tall  stems,  and  those  of  the  tree  klnos,  require  that 
some  strong  young  plants,  principally  deddoous,  with  stems, 
one,  two,  or  three  inches  thick,  be  cut  down  near  the  ground 
a  year  or  two  before,  to  form  stools  to  furnish  a  supplyof 
shoots  near  the  earth,  convenient  for  laying  therein.  The 
ground  must  be  dug  about  the  shrub  or  tree  that  is  to  be  layed  > 
and  as  you  goon,  bring  down  the  branches,  and  fasten  them 
in  the  ground  with  hooked  pegs,  observing  to  lay  down  all  the 
young  wood  on  each  branch  into  the  earth,  covering  therewith 
the  body  of  each  layer  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  fastening 
each  also  with  a  peg,  if  necessary  j  and  raise  the  tops  upright 
out  of  the  earth. 

But  in  laying  sonic  hard-wooded  trees  and  shrubs,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  slit  the  iayer,  by  making  a  gash  with  a  kaile  on  the. 
undcr-side,  slitting  it  an  inch  or  more  upward  ;  so  laying  that 
part  in  the  earth,  l^eeping  Se  gash  a  little  open,  which 
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s^rcatly  assist  the  rooting,  by  praiooting  the  emission  of  fibres 
xt  the  cut  part.  And  this  may  also  be  performed  to  the  same 
vivantage  in  the  laying  of  trees  and  shmbs  in  general. 

Those  which  are  layed  in  this  or  next  month  will  be  tolera* 
bly  well  rooted  by  next  autamn,  and  mast  theo  be  se]Mirated 
from  the  tree«  and  planted  in  the  narsery  to  get  strength. 

Propagating  Flowering  Shrubs,  6fc,  by  Cuttings, 

Plant  cnttingB  of  honey-snckles  in  open  weather,  to  raise 
some  new  plants* 

GattiDgs  of  many  other  kinds  of  flowering  shrabs  and  trees 
may  also  still  be  planted :  and  there  is  a  vast  number  of  plants 
that  may  be  raised  by  tlus  method.  There  is  hardly  any  tree^ 
shrnb  bnt  what  may  be  increased  either  by  this  method,  or  by 
layers^  or  by  snckers  from  the  root. 

Bat  the  manner  of  propagating  trees  or  shmbs  by  eattings 
is  this 

The  cnttings  mast  be  yonng  shoots  of  the  last  yearns  growth, 
which  mnt  be  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  from  the  tree  or  shrob 

you  desire  to  propagate  j  they  mast  be  from  about  six  or  eight 

to  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  long,  according  to  their  strength  and 
manner  of  growth  j  let  them  be  planted  in  rows  a  foot  asun- 
der, and  about  half  that  distance  in  the  row  j  aud  every  culLiag 
inserted  nearly  half  its  ieogth  iuto  the  ground* 

Plant  cutimg$  and  SaAan  of  Qaotaktrru  and  Currant 
Bmmei,  to  raise  a  Supply  of  new  PlanU. 

Propagate  gooseberry  and  currant  bathes  by  cuttiiigs  of  the 
young  shoots  of  the  branches  aad  zuckers  from  the  root  j  by 
both  of  which  methods  they  fire  propagated  with  great  facility 
and  abundance,  though  cuttings  are  ofton  more  generally  pre* 
ferrcd,  on  consideration  that  they  are  not  apt  to  run  so  much 
to  wood,  and  produce  larger  fruit  than  suckers  ;  but  from  ge- 
neral observation  I  found  no  very  material  difference. 

When  designed  to  raise  them  from  cnttings,  they  must  be 
shoots  of  the  last  summer's  growth^  and  should  be  taken  from 
the  most  fruitful  free-growing  trees,  and  choosing  the  straight 
clean  shoots^  cut  them  about  ten,  twelve,  fifteen,  or  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  or  more,  according  to  theii  growth.  They 
must  be  planted  in  rows,  twelve  or  lilteen  inches  asunder,  in- 
trodacing  each  cutting  one  third  or  near  half  way  into  the 
ground. 

They  will  make  good  shoots  the  following  summer,  and  the 
second  or  third  year  from  flanting  will  bear  fruit. 
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And  to  propagate  them  by  sockers^  they  rising  abnndantly 
from  the  root  in  spring  and  tomnier,  let  tltem  be  digged  np 
with  the  rootSj  first  or  second  aotnmn  or  winter  alter ;  trim 
any  broken  part  of  the  rootj  and  shorten  the  weak  tops,  then 
plant  them  in  nursery  row8>  and  they  wiA  form  good  plants  in 
a  year  or  two  for  the  garden  plantetions. 

Observe  to  train  ^both  the  cuttings  and  suckers  to  single 
clear  stems,  ten  or  tweke  to  fifteen  inches ,  then  let  them 
braDch  out  at  top  aud  form  heads. 

THE  GREEN.nOUSE. 

Gbbbn-kousb  plante  should  have  fresh  air  admitted  mt  ail 
lavoarable  opportenities,  occasional  waterings^  and  be  carefully 
protected  In  serere  weather. 

In  mild  days,  when  the  weather  externally  is  moderate  and 
calm,  let  the  windows  be  opened  a  little  for  the  admission  of 
fresh  air  about  ten  or  eleven  o*clock  |  and  abont  two  or  three 
m  the  afternoon  let  them  be  shnt  close  again*  But  the  time  of 
opening,  and  the  time  they  should  be  kept  open,  most  always 
be  determined  by  the  weather ;  for  there  are  many  changes  of 
weather,  sometimes  in  one  day,  at  this  season. 

In  frosty  weather,  the  window  s  must  be  kept  constantly  shut  j 
and,  if  very  severe,  let  the  windovv-sbutters,  if  any,  also  be  shut 
every  night,  and  even  occasionally  in  the  day  time,  when  the 
frost  is  extremely  rigorous,  and  no  sun  ;  or,  in  default  of 
shutters,  on  this  occasion,  let  garden  mats  be  nailed  up  against 
all  the  windows,  and  remove  the  small  or  more  tender  plants 
in  front,  as  far  from  danger  as  possible. 

Keep  the  plants  perfectly  clear  from  decayed  leaves,  and  as 
clean  as  possible  from  any  considerable  foulness  ;  and  every 
part  of  the  liouse  clean  and  free  from  litter  of  fallen  leaves, 
&c.  ail  of  which  is  essential  at  this  time  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  plants  in  general. 

When  the  weather  is  foggy,  or  very  wet,  it  will  be  proper 
to  keep  the  green-house  close. 

Water  must  be  given  to  such  plants  as  you  see  require  it  j 
but  let  that  be  given  in  very  moderate  quantities,  and  always, 
if  possible,  take  the  opportunity  of  a  mild  day,  and  if  sunny, 
the  better  j  in  the  forenoon,  from  eleven  to  twelve  or  one 
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Vdock^  is  tbe  proper  time  of  tbe  day  for  watering  at  Ihiv  tea- 
ion  5  and  gonerally  prefer  the  soft  water  of  a  poad«  river,  or 
dateroj  &c.  for  this  occasloo. 

Bot  very  little  water  mast  be  givea  at  this  season  of  the  year 
to  any  of  the  aloes,  sedums,  or  any  other  of  the  succulent 
plants. 

Let  it  likewise  be  obsemd^  that  such  of  the  woody  exotics, 
as  orsuiges,  myrtles^  geraniams^  &c.  as  you  shall  see  necessary 
lo  water,  showd  have  but  a  very  madtirate  t^uiintity  giveu  them 
It  one  time,  at  this  season. 

In  such  jjreen-kouses,  where  there  is  the  convenience  of 
flues,  for  occasional  fire -heat  ia  very  rigorous  we.ither,  should, 
in  time  of  coutinued  severe  frost,  make  moderate  fires  in  an 
evening  and  moniiag,  just  sufficient  to  warm  the  encloaed  air 
enoagb  to  resist  ilie  frost  ^  also  in  very  fogg^-  or  moist  wea- 
ther, may  maks  a  very  moderate  fire  to  expel  the  damp,  which 
often  proves  pernicious  to  some  of  the  more  delicate  exotics 
of  this  department. 


THE  HOT-HOUSE. 
Ptises. 

At  tins  leaeon  the  pinery  hot*hoase  requires  good  attendance, 
for  some  of  the  pines  tnH  now,  towards  tibe  end  of  the  montli, 
begin  to  show  fmit|  and  voor  assistance,  is  at  no  time  more 
necessary  than  when  the  nnit  first  appears,  especially  in  one 
ps jrticQiar,  the  sopporting  a  proper  bottom  heat  j  for  if  tlie 
heat  of  the  barlc«bea  is  not  kept  up  at  that  time,  the  young 
fruit  will  receive  a  check  more  than  may  be  imagined ;  as,  not*- 
withstanding  the  air  of  the  house  can  be  sutTieiently  warmed 
by  the  flues,  yet  these  plants  also  require  always  a  moderately 
brisk  growing  heat  to  their  roots,  V)ut  especially  whea  the  fruit 
is  young  ;  and  without  that  assistance,  they  will  not  advance 
freely  in  their  first  growth,  and  being  checked  therein,  will  be 
much  inferior  in  size  to  what  they  otherwise  would  have  been. 

Examine  therefore  carefully  at  this  time  the  heat  of  the  bark- 
bed  in  which  the  pots  of  pines  are  plunged  j  and  if  you  find 
it  very  faint,  take  up  all  the  pots,  and  let  the  bark  be  forked 
ap  to  the  bottom.    But  before  you  proceed  to  this,  if  the  heat 
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5s  fouud  much  decayed,  or  the  bark  considerably  wasted,  or 
Decome  very  small  or  earthly,  it  will  be  adviseable  to  add  at  the 
same  time  a  little  new  tan,  first  removing  away  some  of  the 
wasted  bark  at  top  ani  sides,  and  then  fill  up  with  new  bark, 
working  the  old  and  new  well  together.  When  that  is  done, 
let  the  pots  be  replunged  again  to  their  rims,  in  a  regular  man- 
ner, as  above.  This  will  enliven  the  heat  greatly  j  and,  if 
done  in  proper  time,  the  young  fruit  will  grow  freely. 

Let  the  fires  be  made  very  regularly  every  evening  and  morn- 
ing, and  take  care  that  they  are  not  made  too  strong,  for  that 
wonld  be  of  very  bad  consequence  j  and  to  avoid  this,  have  a 
thermometer  placed  ia  the  hot -hoasej^  as  a  directioa  to  regulate 
the  degree  of  heat. 

Water  should  be  given  to  the  pine-apple  plants  once  a  week, 
or  fortnight,  or  as  it  may  seem  necessary,  and  always  very  mo- 
derately ;  and  let  as  little  as  possible  fall  ioto  the  heart  or  be* 
tvreen  the  leaves  at  this  season. 

For  the  convenlenOT  of  watering  the  pines  and  other  plants 
lhat  are  plnnged  in  the  bark-bedj  a  long  pipe,  made.of  tiu^ 
would  be  eligible  to  use  oocaslonaUy:  this  shoold  be  in  three 
different  joints,  in  order  that  it  may  be  shortened  or  lengthen- 
ed,  as  you  see  it  convenient :  one  of  these  joints  should  have 
a  fnnnel  made  at  the  largest  end,  that,  by  pouring  the  water 
oot  of  a  handy  watering-pot  Into  the  funnel,  the  water  is  con- 
veyed to  the  pots  in  F.ny  part  of  the  bed,  with  greater  exact- 
ness,  without  pouring  it  into  the  heart  of  the  plants. 

Generally  have  soft  water,  if  possible,  for  watering  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  hot-boase  plants ;  and  might  have  a  tub  or  cis- 
tern placed  conveniently  to  the  bot-honse  to  bold  water 
occasionally,  just  to  take  off  the  cold  chill,  at  this  season, 
previons  to  watering. 

Ail  other  tender  exotic  plants  in  the  hot-honse  or  stove 
should  be  supplied  with  water  as  they  require  it. 

The  woody  kinds  will  require  it  often,  but  those  that  are  of 
the  snccnlent  tribe  will  require  it  but  seldom ;  or,  at  least,  but 
very  little  must  be  giihen  them  at  a  time* 

Every  plant  in  the  hot-house  or  stove  should  be  kept  per- 
fectly clean  from  dust  or  any  sort  of  foulness ;  if  any  thing  of 
that  nature  appears  on  their  leaves,  let  the  large-leaved  sorts 
be  washed  with  a  sponge,  &c.  the  others  by  occasiooaliy 
watering  them  all  over  the  top. 

Kidney-beam  raited  m  the  Hoi^hmue. 
Those  who  have  the  conveniency  of  a  hot-house  mav  raise 
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early  kidney-beans  with  little  trouble.  The  eariy  negro  dwmitg 
spuckkd-dwarf^  and  dnng«coloored>  are  proper  eorti  for  thii 
purpose. 

The  method  it  this  t^fiU  some  large  pots»  or  oblong  narfow 
hufSM,  with  rich  dry  earth,  and  plaos  them  on  the  top  of  the 
aorronnding  wall  of  the  bark-bed,  and  upon  the  coping  of  the 
front  and  other  floesj  with  the  bottom  raised  detadiedly  two 
or  three  inches  above  the  copings  that  the  beat  of  the  floes 
may  issue  freely,  and  that  it  may  not  scorch  the  earth  in  the 
pots,  &c.  obierviDg  to  plant  three  or  four  beans  in  each,  abont 
an  inch  deep  or  if  oblong  boxes,  of  about  tviro  feet  in  length, 
plant  the  beans  triangular- ways  along  the  middle,  two  or  ihi  ec 
inches  asunder  :  and  thus  the  [jots,  &.c.  being  placed  as  above, 
the  beans  will  soon  sprout  and  come  up. 

When  the  beans  have  sprouted,  sprinkle  the  earth  with  a 
little  water,  which  will  help  the  plants  to  rise :  when  they  are 
up,  water  them  frequently. 

Let  the  plants  be  supplied  with  proper  waterings  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  and  they  will  grow  freely,  and  produce  plentiful 
crops  of  beans  in  March  and  April. 

Plant  a  siiccessional  crop  in  a  fortnight  or  thiee  weeks  after, 
in  small  pots,  ready  for  turi/iag  out  with  balls  of  earth  into 
the  larger  pots,  &c» 

Of  Cucumbers  in  the  Hot- house. 

Cucumbers  are  sometimes  raised  early,  in  tolerable  good 
perfection  in  the  hot-house. 

This  is  affected  by  sowing  or  planting  in  large  pots,  or 
oblong  narrow  boxes,  and  placed  in  a  convenient  situation  in 
the  hot-hou8e«  near  tlie  glasses ;  the  boxes  for  this  purpose 
may  be  the  same  length  and  depth  as  for  kidney-beans ;  fill 
the  pots  or  boxes  with  rich  earth,  and  place  them  np  near  the 
top  glasses,  behind,  or  upon  the  top  of  the  back  or  end  flues, 
with  the  bottom  raised  detached  two  or  three  inches,  that 
the  heat  of  the  flues  may  transpire  freely»  as  obseiyed  above  for 
the  kidney-beans. 

Bnt  the  best  sitnation  in  the  hol-hoase  for  cucumber*plaati« 
is  to  place  them  by  meant  of  rapports  within  abont  fifteen 
or  eighteen  inches  of  the  top  glasses*  nearly  under  or  towards 
the  upper  ends  of  the  soperior  Uer  of  raced  lights,  not  to 
shade,  &c.  the  other  plants  below. 

The  seed  may  either  be  sown  in  small  pots,  and  placed  in 
a  dang  hot-bed,  or  the  bark-bed  in  the  hot-honse  to  raise 
the  plants,  or  may  be  sown  at  onoe  in  the  pots  or  boxes,  six 
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K  eight  leedt  in  a  small  patch }  or  in  a  bos  of  imo  or  three 
feet  u>ng  yon  may  tow  two  each  patches :  and  when  the 
pfaints  are  ap>  tliey  shoaM  be  thinned  OQt«  leaving  two  or 
three  of  the  strongest  plants  in  each  place. 

Or,  if  yon  raise  the  plants  first  in  small  pots  plunged  in  the 
bark-bed  or  in  a  dung  hot-bed,  let  them  be  afterwards  trans- 
planted, with  a  ball  of  earth  aboot  thdr  roots,  into  the  boxes 
or  larger  pots. 

^Vljcn  the  runners  of  the  plants  have  advanced  to  the 
outbidc  of  the  pots  or  boxes,  you  may  fix  up  some  hiths  to 
support  the  vines  or  runners,  whieh  should  i)e  fastened  to  them. 
Let  them  have  water  frequeotly^  for  they  will  lei^uire  it  every 
other  day  at  least. 

Early  StrawberrieM  tm  lUe  Bot^homte* 

Straw?)erries  may  be  brought  to  early  perfection  ia  the 
Lot-hoube  i  and,  if  desired,  this  is  the  time  to  begin  to  in- 
troduce therein  some  pots  of  good  bearing  plants. 

Hie  scarlet  and  Alpine  strawberries  arc  tlic  sorts  that 
will  succeed  best  ;  they  should  be  planted  in  pots,  observing 
to  choose  young,  two  or  three  years'  plants,  full  bearers  ; 
take  them  up  with  a  ball  of  earth  about  their  roots,  and  plant 
one  in  each  pot :  but  this  should  be  done  in  open  mild  weather 
some  considerable  time  before  yon  place  them  in  the  hot- 
house.— See  next  month.  Or  it  wonld  be  more  adviseable 
to  have  the  plants  for  this  pnrpose  potted  about  Michaelmas, 
or  in  October,  &c. 

Place  the  pots  now  towards  the  front  of  the  hot-house,  near 
the  glasses,  and  let  them  have  water  freqaently,  especially  when 
they  are  in  blossom,  and  the  froit  yonng;  bnt  obierTlng.  that 
when  they  are  In  blossom,  not  to  water  too  freely  over  the 
flowers^  gWing  It  only  chiefly  to  the  earth  in  the  pots* 

Of  Flowering  Flant$  in  the  Eai'^hMm. 

In  the  hot-honse  yon  may  likewise  bring  many  kinds  of 
flowers  to  bh>w  at  an  early  season,  by  placing  therein  pots  cr 
boxes  containing  the  plants,  any  time  this  month. 

Particnl«rly  snch  as  pots  of  roses  and  honey- suckles,  Persian 
Hisc,  liypericoms,  syriagas,  African-heaths,  cytisus,  and  other 
small  desirable  flowering  thmbs;  pots  of  pinks,  carnations, 
sweet-williams,  wall  and  stock  July-flowers,  8cc.  and  pots  or 
booes  of  any  kinds  of  bulbous  roots,  planted  cither  in  earth 
or  sand,  also  seeds  of  any  moderate-gi owing  curious  annual 
^ower&  &owa  ia  pots* 
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FEBRUARY. 

WOBJi  TO  BE  0ONE  IM  THE  KITCUEM  UARDEir. 

Cucwmben  m^d  Melomm 

Where  the  raising  of  early  cucumbers  and  melons  was  not 
begun  last  month,  it  may  now  be  commenced  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  this,  with  a  greater  prospect  of  success  3  observing 
exactly  the  same  method  of  making  the  seed  hot-bed^  sowing 
the  seed>  and  general  management  of  the  bed  and  plants,  as 
directed  under  the  head  Ckicumbert^  &c.  ia  the  kitchea*garden 
of  January. 

Ridging  orsi  earig  Oueumben  a$uL  Meloni. 

If  the  cucumber  and  meloo  plants,  u  liich  were  raised  last 
Djonth,  or  beginning  of  this,  have  not  sutfered  by  any  of  the 
accidents  that  are  attendant  on  them  at  this  season,  they  will 
now  be  arrived  to  a  proper  growth  for  ridging  out  into  a  larger 
hot-bed>  Unally  to  remain  ;  a  new  hot-bed,  for  one  or  more 
larger  frames,  should  therefore  be  prepared  in  due  time  for 
their  reception. 

Provide  for  that  purpose^  the  beginning  or  middle  of  this 
month,  a  proper  quantity  of  fresh  horse-stable  dung  from  the 
dung-hlUs  in  8table-yards>  &c.  consisting  of  the  warm,  moist 
stable-litter  end  dung  of  the  horses  together ;  such  as  has  lain 
some  time,  but  that  is  moderately  fresh,  abounding  in  a  good 
moist  steamy  heat ;  taking  the  short  and  long  together  as  it 
oomes  to  hand ;  and  of  which  provide  as  much  as  will  make 
a  bed  for  one  or  more  frames,  three  feet  and  a  half  high.  The 
necessary  quantity  Is  one  tolerable  cart-load  to  every  lisht 
so,  if  for  a  three- light  frame,  three  loads  is  requisite,  or  about 
thirty  large  wheelbarrows  fuU  >  and  so  in  proportion  for  every 
such  frame. 

The  dung  being  proenred,  it  would  be  proper,  especially  if 
rather  rank  and  fresh,  to  fork  it  up  in  a  heap  to  remain^  eight, 
ten,  or  twelve  days,  according  to  ks  condition  or  quantity, 
that  it  may  ferment  to  an  equal  temperature.  If  possible,  let 
the  heap  be  turned  over  once  in  the  time;  which  will  let  the 
rank  steam  and  strong  stench  of  the  dung  pass  off ;  and  by 
mixing  the  parts  together,  it  will  mellow :  and  prepare  i\t 
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dung  well,  by  which  means  it  will  work  kindly,  when  made 
up  into  a  bed  ;  the  heat  will  be  stcfidy  and  lasting,  and  not 
so  liable  to  become  too  violeiU,  or  of  a  Iviu  ning  quality,  as 
when  the  dung  is  not  previously  prepared  as  above. 

The  dung  being  thus  prepared,  proceed  to  making  the  hot- 
bed :  begin  the  bed  by  shakirif^'  some  of  the  longest  dung  into 
the  bottom,  then  take  the  dung  as  it  comes  to  hand,  and  fork 
it  in  cqaally  on  every  part,  aad  beat  it  down  with  the  fork  from 
time  to  time,  as  you  go  on.  In  this  manner  let  the  bed  be 
carried  up  neatly  and  even  on  every  side,  three  feet  and  half 
high,  which  substance  may  appear  considerable  at  first,  but  we 
must  allow  for  settliDg,  as  it  mil  probably  settle  a  foot  ia  less 
than  n  fortniglit. 

Tlie  bed  being  finished,  pu':  on  the  frame  or  frames  and 
lights,  which  will  defend  the  bed  from  wet,  and  bring  up  the 
heat  the  sooner ;  tilting  the  upper  ead  of  the  lights  a  little, 
that  the  steam  may  pass  off.  In  a  week  after  the  bed  is  made, 
if  it  has  settled  unequally,  take  o(T  the  framej  and  make  the 
bed  level,  then  immediately  put  on  the  frame  a^ain  for  good. 

After  this  let  the  state  of  the  bed  be  dailv  examioed  with 
good  atteatioa;  und  when  yon  find  the  violent  heat  is  over, 
lay  in  the  earth  j  hot  be  sore  let  the  burning  heat  be  over 
first 

The  earth  for  this  purpose  should  be  rich,  and  it  should  also 
be  quite  dry  j  for  that  is  a  material  article  to  be  regarded  at 
this  season.  The  earth  proper  for  cucumbers  may  be  either 
any  prepared  compost  of  rich  earth,  light  loam,  and  rotten  dnng» 
or  of  the  temperature  of  light  rich  Icitdien-garden  earth; 
or  may  previously  prepare  a  quantity  from  any  of  the  qoartert 
of  the  kitchen-garden,  provided  it  be  naturally  light  and  drv, 
and  has  been  well  enriched  with  dang :  but  these  earths  should 
be  prepared  three*  or  four  months  before  you  want  to  use  them* 
so  should,  in  a  dry  time,  about  Michaelmas,  be  brought  in  and 
thrown  up  in  a  heap  ridge  ways,  in  a  dry  place,  open  to  the 
sun  and  free  air,  mixing  thecewitb  at  the  same  time  some  good 
rotten  dung;  breaking  and  blending  the  whole  well  together;  a 
due  quantity  of  this  compost  heap  should  be  carried  into  some 
shed,  or  other  sheltered  place,  open  in  front  to  the  son  or  free 
air,  a  month  or  a  fortnignt  at  least  before  you  want  it,  that  it 
may  be  preserved  perfectly  dry  for  earthing  the  bed. 

Then  when  the  bed  is  in  order,  lay  about  half  a  bushel,  ot 
rather  more,  of  earth,  just  under  the  middle  of  each  light,  ris- 
ing each  parcel  of  earth  in  a  round  hillock,  ten  or  twelve  inch* 
es  high  )  then  let  the  spaces  between  the  hills,  and  quite  to  the 
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Sides  of  the  frame  be  cohered  with  the  same  sort  of  earth,  ooly 
two  or  three  inches  thick  at  this  time,  while  the  bed  is  in  strong 
heat,  for  fear  of  burning,  as  explained  below  ;  but  which  when 
the  heat  is  become  moderate^  is  bv  degrees  to  be  augmented 
till  raised  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  hills>  as  hereafter  directed. 

The  reason  for  laying  the  earth  in  little  hills,  and  not  earth* 
iDg  the  bed  fully  at  onoe^  Is  by  way  of  precsution,  m  case  of 
violent  after-heat^  and  in  which  case  it  will  more  readily  pass 
off  in  steam,  between  the  hills,  and  lilcewise  because  we  may 
venture  to  use  the  bed  some  days  sooner  than  if  it  was  to  be 
earthed  all  over  at  once  to  the  full  thickness  ;  for  if  the  bed 
fihonld  burn  after  the  plants  are  in,  yon  can  more  readily  pre- 
vent the  eartii,  and  also  the  roots  of  the  plants  from  being  burnt 
tliereby,  by  drawing  the  earth  away  from  rouad  the  bottom  of 
the  hills  if  it  burns,  and  supply  the  places  still  with  more  fresh 
mould. 

As  soon  as  the  bed  is  earthed  as  above,  put  on  the  glasses : 
and  by  the  next  day,  the  hillocks  of  earth  will  be  warm  ;  if 
they  be,  level  the  top  of  each  a  little,  so  that  they  may  be  about 
eight  or  ten  inches  tliick,  then  proceed  to  put  in  the  plants,  ihe 
encumbers  and  melons  separately,  in  different  hot-beds,  or  dis* 
tinct  frames,  he. 

Previous  to  this,  observe,  that  as  having,  last  month,  direc- 
ted the  plants  to  be  pricked  into  small  pots,  three  cucumbers 
and  two  melons  in  each  pot  separately  j  and  as  they  are  now 
to  be  turned  out  of  these  pots  with  the  ball  of  earth  entire, 
and  planted,  one  pot  of  plants  in  each  of  the  above  hills  of 
earthy  1  would  thereby  intimate,  in  this,  final  transplanting, 
that  two  of  the  best  cucumber  plants  and  only  one  melon  would 
be  the  moSt  eligibly  sufficient  to  retain,  cutting  the  others 
away,  either  now  or  after  planting ;  however,  in  either  case, 
it  is  adviseable,  previously  to  transplanting,  that,  in  order  to 
have  the  whole  ball  of  earth  adhere  closely  about  the  roots, 
lo^ive  the  pots  some  water  the  day  before  *,  and  the  method 
of  planting  is  this :  having  some  pots  of  the  strongest  plants 
ready,  place  yonr  hand  on  the  surface  of  the  pot,  taking  the 
stems  of  the  plants  carefully  between  yonr  fin^rs  ;  then  turn 
the  month  of  the  pot  downwards^  and  strike  the  edge  gently 
on  the  frame  $  the  plants,  with  the  ball  of  earth  to  their  roots, 
will  come  out  enthre  |  then^  making  a  hole  in  the  middle  of 
each  hill  of  earth,  place  one  pot  of  plants,  with  the  ball  entire, 
in  each  hole,  dosing  the  earth  well  round  the  ball,  and  about 
an  inch  over  the  top,  bringing  the  earth  close  round  the  stems 
ol  the  plants  J  then  give  a  very  moderate  watering  towards 
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the  outside  of  the  ball  of  the  plants  ;  this  done,  then  shuV 
ail  the  lights  dowa  clo.se  for  tli(;  pi'esent,  till  the  steam  rises 
again  strong ;  then  must  be  tilted  a  little  behind^  in  propor- 
tion, to  give  it  vent. 

The  plants  being  ridged  out  hnally  into  the  beds  where  they 
are  to  remain  for  fruiting,  must  be  careful  to  give  tliein  fresh 
air  every  day,  by  raising  the  glasses  a  little  for  its  adLnission, 
and  for  the  great  steam  to  pass  off ;  and  it  is  necessary  to 
corer  the  lights  every  night  with  mats,  putting  them  on  about 
half  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  or  little  more  or  less,  after  the  time 
of  pim-set,  and  uncover  again  in  the  uiorning  about  sun-risiog  : 
in  covcri[ig  up,  never  let  the  ends  of  the  mats  hang  down 
low  over  the  sides  of  the  frames  which  would  stifle  tiieplants^ 
and  draw  up  a  hurtful  steam. 

Air  must  be  admitted  to  them  every  dav,  when  tlie  weather 
is  any  thing  faToarable^  by  raising  the  upper  end  of  the  glasses 
•from  about  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  two,  or  in  proportioo  to 
the  sharpness  or  mildnets  of  the  outward  air,  and  intenud  heat 
and  steam  of  the  bed. 

In  giTing  the  plants  air,  it  is  a  good  method,  at  this  season, 
in  cutting  weather,  to  £ssten  a  mat  across  the  ends  of  the  lights, 
where  lilted  to  hang  down  detachedly  over  the  place  vniere 
the  nr  enters  the  vame  \  the  mat  will  break  the  wind  and 
sharp  air  before  it  reaches  the  plants,  and  yet  there  will  be  a 
due  proportion  of  air  admitted,  without  exposii^^  them  direcdy 
to  it  I  and  there  will  also  be  fail  liberty  to  let  Sie  steam  pass 
off. 

Likewise!  in  covering  the  glasses  on  nights  with  mats,  if 
there  be  a  strong  heat  and  great  steam  in  the  bed,  let  the  lights 
be  raised  a  little  behind  when  yon  corer  up  i  let  them  remain 
so  all  night,  and  use  the  mats  as  aboTo-mentioned,  to  hang 
down  before  the  place  where  the  glasses  are  raised. 

One  great  article  to  be  attended  to  now,  is  to  sapport  a 
oonstant  growing  heat  in  the  hot-bed,  so  as  to  keep  the  plants 
in  a  regniar  growing  state.  The  first  thing  to  be  observed 
toward  this  Is,  that  in  six  or  eight  days  after  ridging  out  the 
plants,  provided  the  heat  of  the  bed  Is  become  moderate,  it 
will  be  very  proper  to  give  some  outward  protection  of  dry, 
long  litter,  waste  hay,  fern,  straw,  &c.  laying  it  close  round 
the  sides  near  a  foot  thick,  and  as  high  as  five  or  six  inches 
np  the  sides  of  the  frame;  but  this  will  be  particularly  ser- 
viceable if  very  wet  weather,  but  more  especially,  if  driving 
cold  rains,  or  snow,  as  also,  if  there  be  cold  piercing  winds 
all  of  which  would  ci'.Hl  the  bed,  and,  without  the  above  pre* 
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saut'ion,  mold  fiometiuMei  ocxMion  snch  sudden  and  great  decay 
of  the  beat  as  to  prove  the  tnaaifest  destroction  of  the  plants } 
whereas  the  aboTe  liaing  of  Htt^  will  defend  the  bed^  and  pre- 
serre  a  fine  beat  tSl  the  dong  begiDs  naturally  to  decline  or 
decay  of  itselfy  which  is  generaliy  in  about  three  weeks  or  a 
month  after  the  bed  b  ini^e«  when  the  warmth  of  it  must  be 
renewed  by  adding  a  lining  of  fresh  hot-dcDg  dose  to  its 
•ides. 

But  for  the  first  week  or  ten  days  after  the  plants  are  ridg- 
ed out  into  this  hot-bed,  mind  that  their  roots  have  not  too 

much  heat ;  for  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  bed,  after  iha 
mould  and  plants  are  in,  the  earth,  confining  the  heat  and  steaiii 
more  below  in  the  dung,  will  begin  afresh  to  heat  so  violently, 
as  to  be  in  danger  of  burning  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hills  :  aod  without  some  precaution  is  taken,  the  buraing  will 
soon  reach  tb?  roots  of  the  plants  :  therefore,  for  the  first 
week  or  ten  days,  let  the  bottom  of  the  hillocks  be  at  times 
examined,  by  drawin§f  away  a  little  of  tlie  earth  below  j  and 
if  any  burning  appear,  remove  the  burnt  earth,  replace  it  with 
new,  and  by  drawing  some  of  the  earth  away  quite  round, 
let  the  liills  be  kept  as  imrrovv  as  they  will  just  stands  so  as 
to  support  the  plants,  and  so  let  them  remain  till  the  danger 
of  burning  is  over  ;  and  then  put  \hc  earth  round  them  again. 

When  tlie  great  heat  abates,  or  the  roots  of  the  plants  be- 
gin to  appear  through  the  sides  of  the  hills  of  earth,  then  be- 
gin to  add  some  fresh,  light  rich  earth  all  round  them  :  about 
Qiree  days  after  yon  may  lay  some  more  ;  and  in  two  or  three 
days  after  ihat^  you  may  earth  the  bed  all  over,  to  the  full 
thickness^  so  as  to  be  equal  with  the  top  of  the  hillocks.  But 
before  you  lay  the  fresh  earth  to  the  sides  of  the  hiils^  let  it 
first  be  laid  a  few  honrs^  or  foif  one  night  in  the  irame«  op  to- 
wards the  sides,  that  it  may  acquire  an  equal  degree  of  warmth 
with  that  in  the  bed  |  then,  being  applied  round  the  hills,  as 
aboYe«  il  will  not  be  in  danger  of  chilling  the  roots  of  the 
plants. 

The  next  particnlar  care  is  that  of  lining  the  hot*bed  when 
I2ie  heat  declinea :  therefore^  when  the  heat  of  the  bed  begins 
to  decrease  mnch^  let  a  lining  of  the  best  hot  dang  be  applied 
m  dne  time  to  the  back  or  front  of  the  bed^  or  to  both,  if  the 
iieat  is  very  mnch  declined.  The  dnng  for  this  purpose  should 
be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  that  for  making  the  bed. 
Remember^  that  if  there  was  a  lining  of  dry  litter  lidd  round 
the  sides  of  the  bed,  to  defend  it  from  wet,  &c.  as  before  di* 
lected^  this  must  first  be  removed  before  you  apply  the  lining 
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of  the  8Jdes  of  the  bed,  abouttn^elve  to  fiftetn  or  eighteen  'mch- 
es  wide,  according  as  the  heat  is  less  or  more  declined,  and 
should  be  raised  about  four  or  fire  inches  higher  than  the  dung 
of  the  bed,  to  allow  for  settling  :  lay  some  earth  on  the  top  of 
the  lining,  to  keep  the  rank  cutting  steam  of  the  fresh  dong  from 
coming  op  that  way ;  which,  if  it  did,  it  would  be  apt  to  enter 
the  frame,  at  the  place  where  the  lights  are  raised  to  admit 
airj  and  prove  of  bad  conseqnence  to  the  plants. 

OJ  stopping  or  topping  the  above  FlojUs. 

The  young  plants,  both  cucumbers  and  melons,  should  be 
stopped  or  topped.  If  not  done  before,  at  the  first  joint,  by 
pmning  off  the  top  of  the  first  runner-bud  j  which  being 
necessary  both  to  strengthen  them  In  promoting  a  stocky  growtl^ 
and  cause  them  to  put  forth  lateral  shoots  at  the  first  and 
second  joints,  to  form  fruitful  runners :  and  from  these,  others 
of  the  same  nature  will  be  produced. 

This  operation  should  be  performed  when  the  plants  have 
two  rough  leaves,  and  when  the  second  rough  leaf  is  abont  the 
breadth  of  a  shilling,  haying  the  first  runner-bud  rising  at  its 
base  :  and  the  sooner  this  is  detached,  the  booDer  the  plants 
acquire  strength,  and  put  out  fruitful  runners. 

It  is  to  be  done  in  the  following  manner — 

You  w  ill  see  arising,  iu  the  centre  of  the  plant,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  second  rough  leaf,  and  as  it  were  enclosed  within  it,  the 
end  of  the  first  runner,  like  a  small  bud  ;  wliich  bud,  or  runner, 
being  the  advancine^  top  of  the  plant,  is  now  to  bo  taken  off 
close,  and  may  be  dotio  either  with  the  point  of  a  pen-knife 
or  small  scisbarSj  or  pinched  off  carefully  with  the  fini^a^r  and 
thumb;  or,  when  it  is  very  small,  it  may  be  picked  off  with 
the  point  of  a  pin  or  needle  ;  but  which  ever  way  you  take  it 
oif,  be  care  fill  not  to  go  SO  close  as  to  wouad  the  joint  from 
whence  it  proceeds. 

Having  thus  pruned  or  stopped  the  plants  at  the  first  joint, 
they  will  by  that  means  very  quickly  get  strength,  as  will  plainly 
appear  in  a  few  days  ;  and  in  about  a  week  or  teu  or  twelve 
days  after  being  thus  treated,  will  each  ba^in  to  send  forth 
two  or  three  runners;  which  runners  will  probably  show 
fruit  at  their  first,  second,  or  third  joints;  for  if  the  main  or 
first  runner  was  not  to  be  stopped  as  above^  it  would  perhaps 
run  half  a  yard  or  two  feet  in  length,  without  patting  out  more 
runners  to  fill  the  frame*  or  probably  without  showing  a  single 
fruit ;  so  that  it  is  upon  theselateral  shoots  or  runners  prodac- 
ed  after  stopfHng  the  plants^  that  the  fruit  is  most  likely  iirst 
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to  appear  in  any  tolerable  time  in  the  season  ;  but  let  it  be 
also  observed,  that  when  the  said  lateral  shoots  li  ive  three 
joints,  and  that  if  any  of  tlietii  do  not  theo  show  fruit  at  either  of 
the  joints  ,  it  will  be  pro|>cr  to  pinch  off  the  top  of  such  shoots 
at  the  third  joint,  which  will  promote  their  putting  forth  a 
supply  of  two  or  three  new  shoots,  some  or  all  of  which  will 
most  likely  be  fruitful ;  and  after  this,  according  as  they  ad- 
Tance  io  growth^  train  the  mnaers  along  in  regnlar  order,' 
cat  out  casnal  Tery  weakly  vines,  and  thin  others  where  very 
irregularly  crowded;  and  thus,  if  the  bed  is  well  managed, 
and  the  plants  are  forward,  those  of  the  cucumbers  will  pro* 
bably  produce  proper- sised  froit  the  ead  of  this  month,  or 
bc^inaiog  or  middle  of  next ;  but  the  melons  not  so  sooa 
by  six  or  eight  weeks^  or  not  till  May  or  June. --See  next 
month. 

Of  mming  CmcMmbtr  and  Melon  JSeed. 

As  there  may  be  many  persons  who  did  not  beffin  last 
month  to  sow  cucumbers  for  an  early  crop,  it  will  here  be 
proper  to  take  notice,  that  the  be^nning,  middle,  or  any 
time  of  this  month,  is  still  a  good  time  to  bc^n  that  work, 
making  a  seed  hot-bed  for  sowing  the  seed,  as  directed  in 
Jatinary. 

Those  which  are  sown  early  in  this  month,  ivill,  with 
good  management,  produce  fruit  in  the  end  of  Marcli  or  beijin- 
ning  of  April  ;  and  thoae  sown  in  .he  middle  or  latter  cud  of 
tiie  month  will  have  frui  the  end  of  April,  and  will  bear  plen- 
tifully in  May  and  June,  &c. 

The  beginning  of  this  month  is  a  very  good  time  to  begin 
to  sovr  melons  for  a  good  crop  in  the  frames. 

The  seed  hot- bed  which  is  to  be  made  now,  either  for 
cucumbers  or  melons,  must  be  of  tiie  same  dimensions;  and 
the  seed  sown,  and  the  plants  managed,  as  directed  last 

month. 

But  observe,  that  to  be  well  suppl'ed  with  either  cu- 
cumber or  melon  plants,  either  to  piaot  in  new  beds,  or  to 
have  a  reserve  in  case  of  accidents  to  any  already  planted 
out,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  sow  some  seed  at  three  differ- 
ent  times  this  month. 

Or  these  may  be  sown  each  time  in  such  cucumber  hot« 
beds  as  are  already  made,  and  in  cnltiyation :  and  when  &t 
tt>  prick  out,  let  it  be  mostly  in  small  pots,  as  directed  in 
raisiDg  the  plants  last  v  intb,  and  plunging  in  the  back  parteC 
ihe  same  bed. 
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They  may  be  kept  itee  lill  wanted,  either  tor  new,  or  to 
•upply  any  deficiency  in  the  present  beds. 

Forcbig  AMfmrugm* 

Hot*bede  for  obtaioing  early  asparagaa  may  be  made  any 
time  in  thit  month. 

For  the  purpose  of  forcing  asparagus,  we  mast  be  provided 
with  proper  plants  ;  these  are  previously  raised  in  the  natural 
ground,  from  seed,  as  hereafter  directed,  which  being  trans- 
planted from  tlie  seed-bed  into  other  beds  iu  tlie  commoa 
ground,  and  having  two  or  three  years'  growth  there,  they  are 
then  of  the  proper  size  and  strength  for  forcing:  observing 
that  the  necessary  quantity  is  fro  in  about  five  to  six  or  seven 
hundred  for  a  bed  for  a  three-light  frame,  and  so  in  proportion 
for  two  or  more  such  frames  3  for  these  plants  in  hot-beds 
should  be  crowded  very  close,  in  order  that,  by  having  as  many 
plants  as  possible  in  each  frame,  they  may  produce  a  propor- 
tionable supply  of  ftsparagus,  to  recompense  sufi&cieotly  for  the 
great  trouble  and  expense  requisite  in  forcing. 

The  hot-beds,  for  tliis  purpose  of  forcing  asparagus,,  are 
made  of  fresh  horse-dung,  fiiH  of  heat,  and  must  be  made  very 
substantial  3  provide,  therefore^  a  proper  quantity  of  the  above 
sort  of  dung,  as  directed  for  cacumber  hot-beds  ;  fork  it  ap 
together  in  a  mixed  order«  into  a  heat ;  and  in  a  week  or  a 
fortnight,  according  to  the  qaantity  and  quality  of  the  dnof, 
it  will  be  of  a  proper  temperature  for  making  the  hot- bed. 

The  dung  being  thus  in  orderj  then  prepare  to  make  the 
hot-bed>  which  must  be  made  of  proper  dimensions,  for  one 
or  more  three-light  frames  in  a  range,  allowing  for  it  to  be 
three  inches  wider  on  every  side  than  the  frame^  and  make  it 
a  yard  high  at  leasts  and  level  the  top  even  and  smooth  :  then 
direct!}',  without  pntting  on  the  frame  as  yet»  earth  it  all  over, 
six  or  seven  inches  tUckj  for  the  immediate  reception  of  the 
plants,  for  no  time  must  be  lost  in  making  the  most  of  the  hot- 
bed in  forcing  asparaflusj  bnt  remarking,  the  frame  must  not 
yet  be  put  on  $  for  £e  heat  of  the  bed  being  very  strong  at 
first,  the  framing  and  glasses,  if  pnt  on  dose,  and  thereby 
esdnding  the  external  air,  would  make  it  heat  too  violently. 

The  bed  being  made,  and  earthed  as  above,  then  having  a 
proper  quantity  of  asparagus  plants,  proceed  to  place  them  an 
die  sorfoce  of  the  earth  :  previously  raising  at  one  end  a  small 
ridge  of  earth,  five  or  six  inches  high,  against  which  to  place 
the  first  course  of  plants.  This  done,  mark  on  the  surface  the 
width  of  the  frame,  and  then  begin  and  place  the  pLants  against 
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this  little  ridge  of  earthy  gathered  as  close  to  one  another  as 
possible,  drawing  a  little  of  the  earth  to  the  bottom  of  the  roots; 
then  place  the  others  against  these  in  the  same  manner,  and 
so  continue  laying  them  one  against  another,  crowded  as 
close  together  every  way  as  possible  to  the  width  of  the  mark 
for  the  frame,  from  oie  end  to  the  othei  of  the  bed^  with  their 
tops  or  crowns  all  opright«  and  of  an  oqaal  level :  then  wlien 
the  whole  bed  ii  thus  ^nted^  let  some  moist  earth  be  directly 
banked  up  agmnst  the  outside  rootSj  all  around^  an  inch  or  two 
higher  than  their  tops  ;  which  done>  cover  the  crowns  of  the 
roots  all  oyer  with  light  rkh  earth,  about  two  inches  thickt 
which  condades  the  work  for  the  present^  till  the  bndt  or 
youDg  shoots  ol  the  asparagus  begin  to  ar^ear  throogh  the 
earth. 

Or  in  a  week,  or  ten  or  tweiTe  days  after  the  bed  is  made 
and  planted,  if  the  heat  is  become  inoderate,  or  if  very  bad 
weather,  great  snow,  or  exoessiYe  rainS;  &a  may  pat  on  the 
frame  and  lights ;  hot  if  a  considerably  extensive  bed,  as  the 
heat  will  continue  longer  in  a  fiolent  state,  mast  be  eaations  - 
in  framing  it  too  soon  before  the  bads  begin  to  advance,  or  de* 
fend  the  top  occasionally  with  straw-litter,  &c. 

When  the  badd,  therefore,  of  the  asparagus  begin  to  appear 
through  the  sarfisoe  of  the  earth,  then  prepare  to  add  another 
portion  of  three  or  four  inches  depth  of  more  mould ;  previous 
to  ihis,  a  wreath  of  thick  straw-bands  should  be  fixed  round 
the  top  of  the  earth  of  the  bed,  ch^se  to  the  edge,  both  to 
secure  tlie  outsider  of  this  farther  supply  of  earth,  and  to  place 
the  frame  on  j  for  this  purpose  make  some  large  straw-bands 
or  ropes,  three  or  four  inches  thick,  and  liavinga  quantity  of 
small  sharp-pointed  wooden  pegs,  fix  the  straw-band  down 
neatly  along  the  top  of  the  earth,  next  the  edge,  just  in  the 
proper  place  to  receive  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  for  it  serves 
both  to  secure  the  second  covering  of  earth,  and  support  tlte 
frame  when  it  is  put  on  j  when  the  wreath  is  thus  fixed  then 
cover  the  young  buds  of  the  asparagus  all  over  with  a  supply 
of  light  earth,  three  or  four  inches  thick,  or  as  high  as  the 
top  of  the  aforesaid  wreath,  to  have  it  six  inches  depth  at  ieas^ 
in  the  whole,  over  the  crown  of  the  plj^nts. 

Having  applied  the  second  ad(iition  of  earth,  th^n,  if  you 
judge  that  all  danger  from  burning  is  over,  it  will  be  proper  to 
pat  on  the  frame ;  place  it  upon  the  wreath  of  straw- bands, 
and,  as  soon  as  thus  placed,  pat  on  the  lights  or  glasses  of  the 
irame. 

After  the  frame  is  pUced  on  the  bed,  it  is  necessary,  if  tneie 
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is  a  great  steam,  to  raise  or  shove  open  the  ligkts  at  top  occa* 
sionaliy  an  inch  or  two^  to  give  the  steam  vent  to  pass  away, 
and  to  admit  fresh  air,  bnt  especially  when  the  buds  first  begin 
0  appear. 

Observe,  that  if,  doring  the  time  the  bed  is  without  the  frame, 
there  shonld  happen  excessive  rains,  or  great  snow,  it  is  proper 
to  cover  occasionally  with  mats  or  straw,  &c. 

But  it  must  be  remarked,  that  for  the  first  week  or  fortnight 
after  the  bed  is  made,  and  the  asparagus  planted,  tliat  the  state 
of  its  warmth  should  be  every  day  carefully  examined :  for 
that  purpose,  thrust  two  or  three  long  sharp  pointed  sticks  down 
betwixt  the  roots  into  the  dung  in  different  parts  of  the  bed ; 
when  upon  drawing  up  the  sticks^  once  or  twice  a  day,  and 
feeling  the  lower  end,  you  can  readily  judge  of  the  degree  of 
heat which,  if  found  very  violent,  threatening  to  burn  the 
earth  and  scorch  the  roots  of  the  plants,  it  must  be  moderated, 
by  boring,  with  a  long  thick  stake,  several  wide  holes  in  the 
dung,  on  eacL  side  of  the  bed,  also  in  the  earth  just  under  the 
roots,  to  admit  tl)e  air,  ami  to  let  the  rank  steam  and  burning 
quality  of  the  dung  pass  oLi"  more  freely  >  but,  vvheu  the  heat  is 
become  moderate,  Ut-e  holes  must  be  closed  again. 

Likewise  observe,  whea  the  heat  is  moderate,  it  will  be  very 
proper  to  lay  a  quantity  of  dry  long  litter  round  the  sides  of 
the  bed,  which  will  preserve  a  fine  kindly  growing  heat,  and 
will  defend  the  bed  from  being  chilled  by  heavy  rains,  snow,  &c 

But  in  the  next  place  observe,  that  by  the  time  the  frame  is 
put  on,  or  soon  after  you  must  be  careful  to  examine  the  state 
of  heat  in  the  bedj  and  if  beginning  to  decline  considerably, 
you  should  prepare  to  renew  it  as  soon  as  possible:  which  is 
to  be  done  by  applying  a  lining  of  hot  dung  to  the  sides  of  It, 
as  directed  for  cucumber  and  melon  beds. 

Fresh  air  must  be  admitted  in  fine  weather  daily,  especially 
if  the  heat  of  the  bed  is  strong,  when  the  buds  begin  to  appear 
tlirough  this  last  covering  of  earth  ;  for  fresh  air  is  necessary 
both  to  give  them  colour,  and  prcve-nt  their  drawing  tip  too  fast 
avd  weak  :  therefore  in  fine  sunny  days,  either  tilt  the  upper 
ends  of  the  lights  an  inch  or  two,  or  shove  them  a  little  down, 
as  may  be  convenient ;  but  keep  them  dose  ia  ail  cold  or  very 
bad  weather,  and  always  on  nights. 

Continne  to  cover  the  glasses  every  night  with  mats  or 
straw. 

The  bed»  if  made  and  managed  as  above  directed,  will  begin 
to  produce  asparagus  abundantly  in  four  or  five  weeks  ;  and, 
provided  the  beat  be  kept  op,  will  eontinne  producing  bnds  in 
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great  plenty  for  abaot  a  fortnight  or  three  vreeks.  A  bed  for 
a  three-light  frame  will  for  that  tirne^  produce  three  or  four 
hvndred  bads  a-week. 

The  method  of  gathering  the  as[iaragus  in  hot-bedt  it  to 
dimit  your  fioger  down  gently  into  the  earth,  and  break  the 
bods  off  close  to  the  roots,  which  they  will  readily  do  ;  but  the 
cntting  them  with  a  knife,  as  practised  in  the  natural  ground, 
wonkl;,  by  reasoa  of  the  buds  coming  up  so  very  thick  one  uader 
another,  destroy  as  many  or  more  than  you  gather. 

When  it  is  intended  to  have  a  constant  supply  of  asparagus 
in  the  winter  and  spring  season,  till  that  in  the  natural  ground 
comes  in,  you  should  make  a  new  hot-bed  every  three  weeks 
or  a  month. 

A  quantity  of  fresh  plants  must  also  be  procured  for  every 
new  bed  ;  for  those  which  have  been  once  forced  in  a  hot- bed 
are  not  fit  for  any  use  afterwards,  either  in  a  hot- bed  or  the 
natural  ground . 

When  designed  to  raise  asparagus  plants  for  forcing,  sfiould 
sow  some  seed  every  year^  in  a  bed  of  rich  earth,  as  directed 
below  5  observing,  when  the  plants  are  one-ycrir  old,  to  trains- 
plant  them  into  an  open  compartment,  in  rows,  nine  inches 
asunder,  and  about  the  same  distance  in  the  rows.  When  they 
have  two  or  three  summers'  growth,  they  are  then  fit  to  take 
op  for  forcing ;  but  if  they  stand  three  years  before  yoo  take 
tkem  np>  they  will  produce  much  larger  bads. 

It  U  necessary  to  have  three  different  pieces  of  ground  al- 
ways employed  at  the  same  time  with  asparagus  plants  for  the 
above  purpose  that  is,  one  piece  for  the  seed-bed  with  seed^ 
ling  plants,  which  should  never  stand  longer  than  one  year 
before  transplanted  |  the  other  two  pieces  to  be  occupied  with 
transplanted  plants  ;  one  to  be  a  year's  growth  from  the  time 
of  planting,  before  the  other ;  by  which  method  of  sowing  a 
quantity  of  seed,  and  planting  out  a  quantity  of  plants  every 
spring,  yon  will,  after  the  first  three  years,  obtain  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  proper  plants  every  year^  of  eligible  age  and  growth,  as 
alK>ve,  fit  for  forcing. 

The  season  to  sow  the  seed  is  the  fast  week  in  Febroary, 
or  first  fortnight  in  March :  it  should  be  sown  in  a  spot  of 
light  rich  ground  |  sow  it  tolerably  thick,  and  tread  it  down 
evenly,  then  rake  it  into  the  ground  in  a  regnlar  manner.— See 
March. 

The  season  to  transplant  the  plants  lirom  the  seed-bed  is  in 
March,  observing  the  method  as  directed  in  that  month. 
The  season  to  begin  to  make  hot-beds  for  forcing  these 
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plants  is  according  to  the  time  you  desire  to  have  the  plants 
fit  for  use  ;  for  instance,  if  you  desire  them  at  Christmas^  be- 
gin in  the  secon^i  or  third  week  in  November. 

Such  persons  as  do  not  clioose  to  raise  the  plants  themselves 
for  forcing,  or  such  as  desire  to  be  furnished  with  plants  for 
that  purpose,  till  their  own  are  ready,  may  ia  either  case  be 
supplied  with  them  at  most  of  the  li  itch  en-gardeners  near  great 
cities,  but  particnlarly  those  near  London,  many  of  whom  raise 
great  quantities  purposely  for  forcing. 

They  may  be  purchased  generally  by  the  rod  of  ground  they 
grow  upon,  and  about  eight  or  ten  shillings  per  rod  is  the 
price  :  there  are  generally  between  two  and  three  hundred  roots 
in  a  rod ;  and  two  and  balfj  or  three  rods  at  most^  is  suMcieat 
for  a  three- light  frame. 

These  plants,  if  properly  packed  up  in  hampers,  or  boxes, 
with  straw,  may  be  conveyed  to  a  great  distance  :  I  have  had 
them  come  sixty  miles  in  the  winter  season  for  forcing ;  when 
they  have  come  very  safe>  and  produced  buds  plentifully* 

MuMhrooms, 

Take  care  that  the  mushroom  beds  are  still  well  defended 
from  heavy  rains  and  frost  |  both  of  which  would  destroy  tho 
spawn. 

The  covering  of  straw  should  never  be  less  than  twelve 
inches  thick  on  every  part  of  the  bed :  and  at  this  season,  it 
would  be  proper  to  continue  some  large  garden  mats,  spread 
over  the  straw  covering,  to  secure  the  bed  more  effectually 
from  wet  and  cold :  and  observing,  that  if  the  wet  at  any  time 
has  penetrated  quite  through  any  part  of  the  covering,  let  the 
wet  straw  be  removed,  and  replaced  with  some  that  ia  dean 
and  dry. 

New  mushroom  beds  may  be  made.  For  the  particular  me* 
thod  and  management,  see  September. 

Ktdney'oBeaM, 

The  beginning  or  any  time  this  month  you  may  make  a 
hot-bed  for  some  early  kidney-beans. 

Prepare  for  that  purpose  some  new  horse-dung,  as  directed 
for  cucumber  and  other  hot-beds  ;  with  which  let  the  beds  be 
made  about  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  long  enough  for  one? 
or  more  ii  ames.  Make  the  surface  of  the  bed  even  and  smootl^. 
and  put  on  the  frame.  When  the  heat  is  become  moderate 
let  the  bed  be  covered  with  rich  light  earth,  seven  or  eight 
inches  thick :  then  draw  drills  from  the  back  to  the  front  oi 
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the  frame  a  foot  asunder,  and  an  inch  deep.  Drop  the  henns 
therein  two  or  three  inches  apart^  and  cover  them  an  incU  deep 
with  earth. 

Or  may  sow  the  beans  tliick  in  a  small  hot-bed,  or  in  pots 
therein,  to  raise  the  piants  about  an  inch  in  growth,  tbea  traos* 
planted  into  a  larf^er  hot-bed,  as  above,  to  remain. 

The  best  sorts  for  this  purpose  are  the  early  white  dwarf, 
Diackj  and  liver-coioured  dwarf  kidney-beans,  because  they 
come  earlier*  and  do  not  ran  so  strong  or  rampant  as  the  otioer 
sorts. 

When  the  plants  begin  to  appear,  raise  the  lights  a  little  be- 
hind* every  mild  day*  to  admit  fresh  atr  to  strengthen  their 
*  growth;  giving  also  occasional  gentle  waterings,  continuing 
the  same  care  in  their  advancing  state,  and  support  n  proper 
heat  in  the  bed :  they  will'  thus  afford  an  early  produce  in 
April*  te. 

Bat  where  there  is  a  hot-house  may  raise  early  kidney  or 
French  beans*  generally  with  much  less  trouble*  and  more  cer- 
tain good  success  than  in  hot-beds*  as  above. 

Small  Salading, 

Sow  the  different  sorts  of  small  salading  once  a  week 
or  ten  days,  such  as  cresses*  mustard*  radish*  rape*  and 
lettuce*  &c.  V 

These  small  salad  seeds,  if  open  mild  Weather  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  month*  may  be  now  sown  in  beds  or  borders 
of  natural  earth,  in  the  common  ground ;  but*  provided  you 
have  the  conveniency,  it  will,  notwithstanding,  be  proper  to 
shelter  the  bed  with  a  frame  and  lights,  or  with  bell  or  band 
glasses  ;  or  where  these  are  wanting,  you  may  sow  the  seeds 
on  warm  borders,  and  slieiter  them  at  night,  and  in  bad  weather, 
witli  a  covering  of  mats. 

Choose  foi^  these  seeds  a  spot  of  dry  light  ground  j  dig  it 
neatly,  and  rake  the  surface  hue  then  draw  flat  shallow 
drills  ;  sow  the  seed  therein,  each  sort  separate,  very  thick, 
and  earth  it  over  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  ; 
and  if  intended  to  cover  with  glasses,  let  them  be  directly 
Sut  on  :  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  give  air  by  raising 
fche  lights  behind,  or  by  taking  them  off  in  fine  days. 

But  if  the  weather  should  now  prove  very  cold,  such  as  frost, 
mow,  or  cold  rain,  and  that  a  constant  supply  of  these  small 
herbs  are  wanted,  or  that  they  are  wanted  as  soon  as  possible, 
or  at  any  particular  time*  it  will*  for  the  greater  certainty  of 
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procuring  them,  be  still  proper,  wheie  it  caa  be  obtained,  to 
raise  them  in  a  slight  hot-bed. 

Make  the  bed  with  fresh  horse-dung,  about  eighteen  inches, 
or  two  feet  high ;  set  on  the  frame,  and  cover  the  bed  with 
earth,  four  or  five  inches  thick. 

Sow  the  seeds  thick,  either  in  shallow  drills,  or  on  the  sur- 
face, each  sort  separate  (see  Januanj);  and  sift  as  much  fine 
earth  over  as  will  just  cover  it;  put  on  the  lights^  and  wiiea 
the  plants  appear,  give  plenty  of  air. 

About  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  montli,  if  *pea 
and  mild  weather,  yon  may  begin  to  sow  a  small  salading 
on  warm  borders,  in  the  open  ground  ;  and  if  the  weather 
continues  mild^  it  will  succeed  tolerably  well  without  any 
ODvering. 

Wheo  these  plants,  both  under  cover  and  in  the  open  ground, 
begin  to  come  up,  they  sometimes,  by  rising  very  thicks  raise 
the  earth  in  a  kind  of  cake  upon  their  tops,  which  consequently 
retards  their  growth  $  they  may  be  assisted  by  whisking  the 
surface  lightly  with  your  hand,  &c.  to  separate  the  earth;  after 
which  the  plants  will  rise  regularly. 

When  those  coming  up  in  the  open  groand/the  Utter  end  ot 
this  month,  happen  to  be  attacked  with  morning  hoar-frosts, 
and  likely  to  be  a  sanny  mild  day,  if  before  the  son  rises  fnii 
upon  them,  yon  water  them  out  of  a  watering-pot,  with  the 
head  on,  to  wash  off  the  frosty  rimej  it  will  prevent  their 
dianging  black  and  going  off* 

fJare  oj  C  uliflower  PlanU. 

Canliflower  plants  in  frames  should  have  the  free  idr  every 
mild  day,  by  taking  the  glasses  entarelv  oft 

Abouttheend  of  the  month,  if  mild  settled  weather,  yon 
may  begin  to  transplant  some  of  the  strongest  plants  into  the 
place  where  thev  are  to  remidn.  Plant  tMm  in  a  quarter  of 
rich  well'dunged  grottnd,  thirtv  indies  or  a  yard  distance  each 
way ;  bat  if  cold  and  nniettled  weather,  defer  this  planting 
till  next  month. 

Cauliflowers  snder  hand  or  bell  glasses  should  also  be  thin- 
ned out  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  for  planting  as  above, 
if  mild  fine  weather,  and  the  plants  tolerably  strong  j  that  is, 
if  there  are  more  than  one  or  two  under  each  glass,  let  all  above 
that  number  be  taken  away.  But  if  very  cold  unfavourable 
weather,  as  above  observed,  defer  this  work  till  March,  ob- 
serving, however,  when  performing  it,  to  take  up  the  weakest 
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and  let  the  strongest  remain  under  the  glasses  to  oome  in  for 
the  principal  early  crops ;  and  draw  some  earth  up  round  their 
sterns^  still  continuing  the  glasses,  aod  give  air  by  tilting  on^ 
side.  The  phuits  which  are  taken  op  ihoold  be  planted  ia 
anoUier  spot  of  gronndj  the  same  distanea  as  advised  above  for 
the  frame  plants. 

In  transplanting  canliflowers«  if  neoessnry  to  make  the  most 
advantage  of  the  ground,  may,  on  the  same  compartment  sow 
a  crop  of  spinach  and  radishes,  a  week  or  fortnight  before  the 
cauliflowers  are  planted :  and  by  the  time  the  utter  begin  to 
advance  considerably^  the  other  will  all  be  gathered  off  for  use, 
withont  having  retarded  the  growth  of  the  canliflowers. 

Sowing  Cauliflower  Seed. 

Sow  cauliflower  seed,  the  beginning,  middle,  or  any  time 
this  month,  to  raise  some  plants  to  sncceed  the  early  crops  ; 
or,  also  in  case  none  were  raised  last  antnmn  Aht  early  plants, 
or  that  these  have  been  killed  by  the  severity  of  the  winter ; 

but  ill  order  to  bring  the  plants  up  soon,  and  to  forward  them 
in  grow  til,  it  will  be  proper  to  sow  in  a  slight  hot- bed. 

Make  the  bed  about  twenty  inches  or  two  feet  high  in  dung, 
and  put  a  frame  on  j  then  lav  four  or  Lsq  inches  thick  ot  rich 
earth  over  the  bed. 

Sow  the  seed  on  the  surface,  cover  it  with  iii;Iit  earth,  about 
a  quarter  of  aa  inch  thick,  and  tnen  put  on  the  glass. 

When  the  plants   appear,  let  them  have  uir  every  day,  by 
raising  or  opening  the  b^ht  at  the  upper  \in6,  an  inch  or  two ;  • 
and  in  mild  weather  the  lights  may  be  taken  entirely  ofT  in  the'^ 
day  time;  for  the  plants  must  not  be  kept  too  dose,  for  that 
would  draw  them  up  weak. 

But  where  there  is  not  the  convenience  of  a  frame  for  the 
above  bed,  yon  may  cover  it  on  nights>  and  in  bad  weather, 
with  mats. 

Sprinkle  them  with  water  freqaendyt  If  moderate  showers  of 
rain  do  not  &iL 

Transplant  Cabbages, 

Early  York  and  sngar-loaf  cabbages^  the  Antwerp,  Battersea, 
and  -other  cabbage  plants,  if  tolerable  strong  in  growth,  shonld 
now  be  transplanted  where  they  are  to  remain* 

If  your  plants  are  pretty  strong,  they  may,  if  mild  opecv 
weather,  be  planted  out  the  beginoii^  or  middle  of  the  month  | 
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but  if  tbey  are  weakly,  or  much  cut  by  the  frost,  let  them 
remain  two  or  three  weeks  to  recover^  or  till  the  begiuaiog  or 
middle  of  March. 

Choose  for  those  plants  a  compartment  of  good  ground^  and 
it  wonki  be  of  much  advaolage  to  dig  in  a  supply  of  good  dung  : 
then  set  the  plants  in  rows  two  feet  to  two  and  a  half 
distance,  io  the  smaller  and  lafjger  kinds,  to  attain  foU 
growth  for  the  main  crop;  or  some  early  kinds  to  cot  young 
In  a  thinning  order,  may  k>e  planted  only  a  foot  and  half 
asander. 

Sow  CabbageM  and  Savoys, 

Sow  some  8ugar-loaf«  early  Yoikshire,  and  other  summer 
cabbages,  and  large  aatomnal  Kinds  about  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  the  month,  for  snmmer  and  autumn  use.  These  will 
succeed  the  early  plants,  for  they  will  be  ftt  to  cut  in  July, 
August,  and  September,  &c. 

But  if  the  winter  has  been  severe,  and  destroyed  many  of 
the  plants  which  were  sown  last  August  to  stand  the  winter 
for  an  early  crop,  it  will,  in  that  case,  be  proper  to  sow  some 
of  the  early  seed  as  soon  in  this  month  as  the  weather  will 
permit  i  and  if  a  few  are  forwarded  by  sowing  them  in  a  light 
hot-bed,  it  will  be  a  great  advantage. 

Sow  also  some  red  cabbages  for  next  winter's  supply. 

Savoy-seed  may  be  sown,  for  the  hv$t  ciop  about  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  this  mouth. 

Tliose  savoys  which  are  now  sown  will  be  ready  in  Sep- 
tember, and  they  will  be  finely  cabbaged  by  October,  and 
will  continue  in  good  perfection  all  November  and  Decern- 
iber,  &c. 

Cabbages  and  savoys  for  seed  may  be  planted  this  month, 
if  not  done  before.  Take  up  the  plants  in  a  dry  day,  clear 
off  all  the  large  leaves,  and  plant  them  two  feet  asunder 
each  way,  by  the  method  ex  [plained  last  month,  placing 
them  so  deep  that  no  part  but  the  head  may  appear  above 
ground. 

Earthing  up  and  sowing  Celery, 

Berth  up  late  celery  :n  open  dry  weather,  if  the  [dants  nave 
stood  the  winter  in  tolerably  good  condition  and  are  of  some 
advanced  length  above  ground. 

About  the  middle^  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
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Bioutlty  prepare  a  small  bed  of  light  rich  earth  in  a  warm 
6order«  to  aonr  some  upright  celery  seed  In,  (or  ad  early 
crop. 

BreaV  the  earth  very  fiae»  and  either  sow  the  seed  on  the 

roDgh  snrfacej  aad  rake  it  In  lightly  ;  or  first  rake  the  sorCsce 
smooth,  sow  the  seed  thereon^  and  cover  it  with  light  earth 
sifted  over  near  a  qoarter  of  an  inch  deep  $  or  the  ground  being 
formed  into  a  three  or  foor  feet  wide  bed,  and  the  surface 
raked,  then  with  the  back  of  the  rake  trim  the  earth  evenly  off 
the  s^urface  about  half  an  inch  deep  into  the  alley  ;  sow  the  seed 
on  the  bed,  and  with  the  rake  dinw  the  earth  over  it  evenly  , 
and  lightly  trim  the  surface  smooth. — But  those  who  desire 
have  the  plants  come  in  pretty  forward,  should  row  the  heed 
in  a  slight  hot-bed,  under  a  frame  and  lights,  or  hand-glasses  j  or 
in  default  of  these,  cover  on  nights  and  bad  weather  with  mats  ; 
being  careful,  in  citiier  method,  when  the  plants  are  come  up, 
to  admit  ilie  free  air  every  mild  day.  The  piaau  raised  from 
this  sowing  come  in  for  use  in  .Tnr.c  and  July. 

There  siiould  not  be  many  of  tliesc  early-sown  nlants  planted 
out,  intended  for  a  continuing  supply,  only  a  few  ro  come  in 
before  the  general  crop  ;  for  they  will  soon  pipe  in  the  heart 
and  ron  op  for  seed. — See  Marck,  April,  Jfoy. 

iSadttAet. 

Dig  a  warm  border^  the  beginning  of  this  month,  to  sow  some 
short-topped  radish-seed,  to  succeed  those  sown  last  month* 
Dig  another  piece  at  the  same  time,  and  sow  it  with  salmon 
radish-seed  j  they  will  succeed  the  short- tops.  About  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  after^  let  some  more  of  both  sorts  be  sown 
in  an  open  situation^  in  larger  portions  for  the  main  crop,  that 
there  may  be  a  regular  and  plentiful  supply  of  these  loots  in 
their  proper  season. 

Let  them  generally  be  sown  broad-cast  on  the  rohgU  surface, 
either  in  acontinned  space,  or  in  foor  or  fire  feat  wide  beds, 
and  rake  them  in  with  an  even  hand  i  or  in  sowing  large  crop^ 
in  one  continued  space,  if  quite  dry  light  ground,  it  is  eligible, 
before  raking  ia,  to  tread  dowa  the  seed  lightly,  then  rake  it  iu 
r^larly. 

You  may  sow  among  the  great  crops  of  radishet^  a  sprink- 
ling of  spinach  and  lettuce-seed  ;  the  spinach  will  come  in  after 
the  radish,  and  the  lettuce  after  the  spinach. 

Continue  to  cover  the  early  crops  of  radishes  in  frosty  wea- 
ther and  cold  nights  with  straw#       as  directed  last  month* 
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If  early  radishes  are  required  as  soon  as  possible,  let  some 
dwarf  short-tops  be  sown  in  a  moderate  hot^Ded,  tlie  t^eglnniag 
of  this  month,  in  the  manner  directed  last  month. 

Sow  a  few  of  the  small  white  tornip  radish  to  draw  for  sa* 
lads  in  Api  il  and  May  ;  they  cat  crisp,  and  are  agreeably  fla* 

voured.  —  See  March  and  April. 

Or  ^onie  in  iv  be  sown  in  a  slendLi  hot-l)ed-  to  have  them 
come  eariier  by  a  tortnight  or  more. 

Spinaek, 

Winter  s})lnacli  will  now  advance  in  growth:  dear  out  all 
weeds,  and  thin  the  plants  for  u^e  as  wanted.— See  March, 

Sow  spinach  about  the  beginning  of  this  mouth,  if  mild  wea- 
ther :  let  some  good  i::ronnd  be  got  ready  for  this  seed,  and  sow 
it  thin  and  regular,  either  broad-cast  and  raked  iu,  or  in  drills 
a  foot  asunder. 

Spinach  may  be  sown  between  rows  of  cabbages,  cauliflowers, 
and  beans,  or  the  like,  if  ground  be  scarce. 

The  smooth-seeded,  round-leaved  kind,  is  the  best  to  sow- 
now  J  and  if  desired  to  have  a  constant  supply,  let  the  rowings 
be  repeated  erery  fortnight  or  there  weeks. — See  March, 

Sowing  and  planting  Lettuces, 

About  tlie  beginning  or  middle  of  this  month,  if  the  weather 
is  mild,  Tou  may  sow  several  sorts  of  lettuce-seeds  on  warm 
borders. '  The  white  and  green  cos  kind,  and  the  Cilicia  and 
cabbage  lettnoe,  are  proper  sorts  to  sow  now  $  yon  may  also 
sow  some  of  the  imperial  and  brown  Ontch  lettuces,  or  any 
other  sorts  ^  let  the  seeds  be  sown  moderately  thick,  and  rake 
them  in  regularly. 

Or,  in  order  to  have  a  few  lettnces  forwarder  for  transplant- 
ing, you  may,  early  in  the  month,  sow  cos  or  other  lettoce- 
seeds,  in  a  frame,  and  cover  them  occasionally  with  glasses  or 
mats,  on  nights  and  sharp  weather;  and  when  the  plants  are 
a  U  ancc  1  aboui  two  inches  in  growth,  they  are  to  be  transplant- 
ed in  the  fi]ll  jj-ronnd. 

But,  in  or  il  l  to  hare  a  few  come  in  pretty  forward  for  trans- 
})!anting,  there  may  be  a  little  green  and  white  cos  sown  on  a 
gentle  hot-bed,  Tvhich  will  be  ready  to  transplant  a  fortnight 
Booner  than  those  in  the  f'dl  ground. 

Lettuces  which  have  stood  the  winter,  closely  planted,  in 
warm  border?,  or  in  i/  ames,  should,  about  the  end  of  the  month, 
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if  quite  mitd  weather^  be  thinned  oot  where  they  stand  too 
dose  :  let  them  be  thinned  regalarl)%  leaving  them  a  foot  dis* 
taoce  each  way,  for  they  will  require  so  mneh  room  to  grow  to 

tlieir  full  size  ;  the  plants  which  are  drawnout  should  he  plan* 

ted  ia  an  open  spot  of  rich  ground  a  fool  asuader  3  and  give  a 
little  water  as  sooo  as  planted. 

Carrais  and  Patmept, 

Prepare  some  ground  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  . 
month,  in  which  to  sow  carrots  and  parsneps. 

These  roots  grow  largest  in  light  gronnd,  and  the  farther 
from  trees  the  better :  for  they  thrive  best  in  open  exposure. 
Let  the  ground  be  trenched*  one  fall  spade  deep  at  least ;  but 
if  doable  digged^  two  moderate  spades  $  it  will  be  of  particular 
advantage  in  promoting  long  handsome  roots^  both  of  the  carrots 
and  parsneps  ;  let  the  clods  be  well  broken,  and  lay  the  surface 
even. 

They  ronst  be  sown  separately,  each  sort  in  distinct  compart* 
ments ;  either  dividing  the  ground  in  foar  or  five  feet-wide  beds* 
or  remain  in  one  continued  plat ;  sow  the  seeds  on  the  rough 
surface*  not  too  tbick*  and  rake  them  in  regularly  \  or  if  a  light 
dry  soil,  may  first  tread  them  in  evenly  willi  the  feet,  preity 
dose  together*  then  rake  them  fuUy  into  the  groan(L«"-See 
next  month. 

'  Plant  carrots,  pursiieps,  and  beets  ior  seed  j  let  them  be 
planted  in  rows  two  feci  asuader. 

This  is  now  the  time  to  begin  to  sow  the  different  sorts  of 
beet ;  the  red  beet  for  its  large  root  j  and  the  green  and  white 
sorts  for  tlieir  leaves  in  soups,  stewing,  &c. 

Let  tlie  difierent  sorts  be  so^vn  iu  separate  beds*  &c.  either 
sown  broad*cast,  or  on  the  general  rough  surface,  and  raked  m 
regularly  5  or  as  beet  seed  is  pretty  large,  it  is  an  eligible  method 
either  to  sow  it  in  drills,  in  order  that  it  may  be  more  regularly 
covered  in  the  earth  all  an  equal  depth,  or  to  dot  or  dibble  it 
in  with  a  blunt-ended  dibble  in  rows ;  let  drills  be  drawn  with 
a  hoe*  akK»ut  an  inch  deep*  and  ten  or  twelve  inches  asunder ; 
sow  the  seed  therein  thinly,  and  earth  it  over  aq  inch  thick ; 
and  if  you  sow  it  by  dotting  in,  have  ablaut  dibble*  and  in  lines 
a  foot  asunder*  dot  boles  an  inch  deep*  and  six  or  eight  inches 
distance  in  the  row*  dropping  two  or  three  seeds  in  each  as 
you  go  on*  and  cover  them  in  :  and  when  the  plants  come  up* 
leave  only  one  of  the  strongest  in  each  place. 
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Likewise  may  now  sow  the  maogel  wurzel  or  Oermao  beet* 
for  its  large  greea  leaves  to  boil  as  spinach,  and  thick  fleshy 
Jeaf  stalks  to  dress  like  asparagos  i  but  the  root  though  very 
large^  is  of  little  worth  for  any  domesUc  ocGasioos. 

Otdotu  and  leeks^ 

About  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  months  yon  may  gel 
some  ground  ready  for  sowing  onions  and  leeks. 

Choose  a  compartment  for  each  where  the  ground  is  good 
and  not  too  wet ;  and  if  you  dig  some  good  rotten  dung  in,  it 

will  bo  of  great  advantage  to  the  plants.  Either  divide  the 
ground  into  four  or  five  feet  v>  ide  beds,  or  sow  the  seed  in  one 
continued  coin  par  I  ni  en  t,  each  sort  separate  ;  sow  ihcm  in  a  dry 
day,  oii  the  longh  aurface,  moderately  iliick,  as  regularly  att 
possible,  and  directly  rake  it  in  evenly  in  a  regular  manner  ; 
or  if  sown  in  continued  large  compartments  without  dividing 
into  beds,  if  the  ground  h  li^ht  and  dry  may  first  tread  in  the 
seed  litrhtly,  and  to  settle  the  ground  equally,  that  it  may  not 
sink  in  lioies  with  the  ieet  in  raking >  then  rake  it  in  regularly, 
as  above. 

Or  there  may  be  a  llim  sprinkling  of  leek-seed  sown  with 
the  onions,  the  onions  being  generally  at  their  full  growth,  and 
drawn  o£f  in  thd  middle  of  August ;  the  leeks  will  thea  nave 
full  scope,  and  grow  to  a  large  size. 

But  when  intended  to  sow  leeks  for  a  continuing  full  crop« 
or  to  be  afterwards  transplanted,  they  should  be  sown  separate^ 
and  nM)derately  thick^  in  beds  about  four  feet  broad. 

The  leeks  are  generally  lit  to  transplant  in  June  and  July.— 
Observe  the  directions  there  given* 

■PUaUing  Bemta* 

Dig  an  open  quarter  of  ground  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
for  a  fnll  crop  of  beans.  Windsor,  Toker,  Sandwich,  ani 
other  large  beaus>  are  proper  to  plant  at  this  season  for  the 
main  crop.  Plant  these  large  beans  in  rows  ^  yard  asunder, 
and  fonr  or  five  inches  dbtant  in  the  row,  and  not  more  than 
I  wo  or  three  inches  deep. 

You  may  also  plant  any  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  beans,  they 
are  mostly  great  bearers  ;  sucli  as  the  long-pods,  Muihlord's, 
white-blossom,  broad  Spanish,  &c.  (see  the  catalogue),  plant- 
ing them  in  rows  two  feet  aod  a  half,  or  a  yard  asunder,  and 
two  or  three  inches  deep 

Beans  may  either  generally  be  planted  by  dibble,  or  occh' 
sjoually  in  drills,  the  above  depth. 
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Sow  a  pruici|Ml  crop  of  peas  tho  tNginnmg  of  thit  month  in 
nn  open  piece  of  pound  ;  may  still  contiooo  sowing  a  saccco- 
nioii  of  the  hotspurs,  and  other  small  kinds ;  and  it  is  now  a 

hne  season  to  sow  full  crops  of  the  large  sort  of  peas^  such  as 
marrowfats,  rouncivals,  &c. 

For  sowing  iiiarr'\vfat!<,  and  Other  large  |>€as,  draw  drills 
three  feet  and  half  asunder  :  but  if  you  intend  to  set  sticks  for 
these  large  kind  of  peas  to  climb  upon  for  support,  draw  the 
drills  four  feet  distant. 

Hotspur,  and  other  snialler  kitids  of  peas,  should  be  sown  in 
drills,  two  feet  to  a  yard  asunder  ;  and  if  you  intend  to  place 
sticks  for  them  to  ran  upon,  allow  three  feet  and  half  between 
the  rows. 

The  drills  for  sowing  peas  should  be  drawn  with  a  Ii06^  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  deep. 

Earthing  up  Ueans  and  Peas, 

Beans  and  peas  which  are  upw  Md  adranced  from  two  or 
three  to  five  or  six  inches  high^  should  have  earth  drawn  uj>  to 
Uieir  stems,  which  wiU  strengthen  them  and  protect  them  from 
frost*   Let  this  be  done  in  a  mild  dry  day* 

Scorzanera,  Sahajy,  ana  Mamhurgh  Panlqf, 

Tbe  latter  end  of  this  month  you  may  aow  seomNiera,  salsafy« 
and  Hamburgh  parsley. 

These  plants  are  in  some  families  much  esteemed  for  their 
roots,  which  are  the  only  parts  that  are  eaten,  except  the 
salsafy,  as  explained  below. 

The  roots  run  pretty  deep  in  the  ground,  in  the  manner  of 
carrots  and  parsneps,  and  are  boiled  and  eaten  either  alone  or 
with  flesh-meat,  like  young  carrots^  &c« 

These  are  fit  for  use  from  July  till  March. 

But  the  salsafy  is  estimable  both  for  its  roots  at  above,  and 
for  the  young  shoots  rising  in  the  spring  from  the  year-old 
plants,  being  gathered  while  green  and  tender,  are  good  to  boil 
and  eat  in  the  manner  of  aspar&gus. 

Dig  one  or  uiore  bed*  for  each  of  the  above,  in  an  open 
situation.  Sow  the  seed  either  in  shallow  drills,  six  inches 
distance,  and  earthed  over  half  an  inch,  or  sown  on  the  rough 
surface,  and  rake  them  in  equally  :  they  are  all  to  remain  where 
sown,  and  the  plants  thinned  in  May  or  June,  to  six  inches 
distance* 
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Borate,  Bumet,  Lovage,  Angelica »  Sfc, 

Yon  may  sow  borage,  burnet,  chrv,  and  inariiroM-!,  orach, 
c/trdus,  djb,  tiMuu  l,  bugloss,  sfjrrel,  clici  vil,  aiu]  such  like  herbs, 
about  the  midiiie,  or  aay  time  of  thii  mouthy  when  the  wealhef 
is  open. 

Angelica  and  lovage  may  also  be  sown  at  the  same  time ; 
they  delight  in  moist  situations,  but  wUl  also  grow  in  any 

commoD  soil. 

Sow  all  the  above  seeds  moderately  thin»  and  each  sort 
separately,  in  a  border  or  beds  of  light  earth,  and  rake  them  in 
evenly  i  or  may  be  sown  in  drills,  six  to  twelve  inches  asunder  j 
some  to  remain  where  sown^  others  planted  ont  in  summer, — 
SeeJime. 

I'hyme,  Mafjcram,  Savory,  and  Hyuop, 

Thyme,  marjoram,  hyssop,  and  savory,  may  be  sown  about 
the  latter  end  of  this  moiDli.  Let  a  warm  spot  of  light  rich 
ground,  where  it  is  not  \ve(,  be  prepared  for  these  se^;  dig 
it  neatly,  break  tha  earth  fine,  and  make  the  surface  smooth  : 
sow  the  seeds  thereon,  each  sort  separate,  and  rake  them  in 
light  and  evenly 

They  may  remain  nome  where  sown,  and  tne  rest  puuioix; 
out  in  June,  &c 

Or  some  may  im)  snwn  ui  driUs,  to  remain  as  an  edging  a 
border,  &c* 

Coriander  and  Chervil. 

Coriander  and  chervil,  for  soups  and  salads,  &e.  may  be  sown 
any  time  this  month,  when  mild,  dry  weather ;  sowing  each 
sort  separate,  generally  in  shallow  drills,  six  to  nine  indies 
asunder,  and  covered  in  evenly  with  the  earth,  about  half  an 
inch  deep,  especially  the  coriander- seed. 

These  plants  are  always  to  remain  where  sown  |  and  as  they 
boon  fly  up  to  seed  in  summer,  some  should  be  sown  every 
month,  6lc. 

Oarlick,  Rocuinhole,  and  Skaliois, 

Prepare  some  beds  of  good  ground,  four  feet  wide,  in  wltidi 
to  plant  garlick,  rocamMe,  and  shallots }  of  which  procure 
some  best  bulbs  or  roots ;  divide  the  garlick  and  rocambole 
into  cloves,  and  the  shallots  into  off*set8,  as  they  admit  j  planft 
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them  in  rows,  lengdiways  the  beds,  eight  or  nine  inches  isnn(]er» 
by  six  inches  distance  in  each  tow,  and  two  or  three  inches 
deep. 

They  may  be  planted  either  with  a  dibble^  or  In  drilia  drawn 
wHh  a  hoe. 

Sowing  PatMley, 

This  is  a  proper  time  to  sow  full  crops  of  pnrslev,  either  in 
drills  along  t!ie  edges  of  some  of  the  quai  ters,  or  borders  j  or 
in  contInue(]  rows,  nine  inches  asunder,  as  directed  the  last 
and  succeeding  mouths. 

PotatoB* 

Potatos  may  be  planted,  a  few  for  an  early  crop,  about  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month,  if  open  weather. 

Those  pUnts  are  ])ropagate(l  by  planting  cuttings  or  the  rootsi, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  the  potato  itself,  cut  into  seve- 
ral pieces  for  sets,  or  occasionally  plauted  whole  ;  bnL  the  £or- 
mer  is  the  most  eligible  :  and  for  that  |)urpose,  procure  some 
best,  middling  large  potatos,  and  divide  and  cnt  each  into  two, 
three>  or  more  pieces,  minding  that  every  piece  be  furnished 
with  one  or  two  buds,  or  eyes. 

They  must  be  planted  in  rows  two  feet  asander^  and  a  foot 
•r  fifteen  inches  distant  from  each  other  in  the  row ;  and  plant 
them  about  three  or  four  inches  deep. 

The  method  of  planting  them  is  most  geserally  with  a  large 
blant^ended  dibble,  making  a  hole  for  each  set  the  above  depth  | 
or  sometimes  by  planting  in  drills*  also  by  making  a  small 
aperture  with  a  spade,  for  each  set,  and  sometimes,  in  field 
coltnre,  are  planted  in  the  fbrrows,  as  they  ploagh  the  groond, 
or  In  drill  fnrrows  after  the  ground  is  ploughed.^  See  PidaipB 
in  March. 

Or,  for  early  potatos,  some  early  dwarf  kiuds  may  be  plan- 
ted in  a  hot- bed  the  begiuuiug  of  this  month. 

Horse- Radish. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  cottings  of  the  root,  either  cat 
from  the  top  an  inch  or  two  long,  or  some  old  roots  cot  into 
pieces  of  that  length. 

The  method  is  this  :  first  procure  a  quantity  of  proper  sets, 
which  may  be  either  the  small  off- sets  that  arise  from  the  bot- 
loui  or  sides  of  the  main  roots,  and  of  which  take  cuttings  off 
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their  tops  two  or  three  inches  ioug ;  {yr  may  use  alsc  the  tops 
and  crowns  of  the  old  roots  when  taken  up  for  use,  in  cuttings 
of  the  above  length  :  or  in  default  of  a  sufticiency  of  crowns  or 
tops  of  either,  you  may  divide  a  qua  .tity  of  old  knotty  roots 
into  cuLtings,  in  length  as  aforesaid  ,  whrch,  If  furnislied  each 
with  two  or  three  buds  or  eyes  they  will  make  tolerable  sets  : 
but  give  preference  to  tlie  cuttings  of  tne  crowns  or  tops,  if 
enough  can  be  procured  |  observing  that  when  intended  to 
make  a  fresh  plantation^  you  sfaaoiid^  during  winter*  &c. 
when  you  take  the  plants  apj  for  use,  resem  M  the  best  ofiT* 
sets  for  planting ;  also  the  crowns  of  the  main  roots :  bat  this 
latter  is  only  practicable  in  private  gardens ;  fisc  where  the 
iarge  roots  are  designed  for  saJe>  their  tops  must  not  be  taken 
ofi;  which  will  render  them  unsaleable  in  market ;  therefore 
the  market  gardeners  always  reserve  the  strongest  off-sets  aris- 
ing either  from  the  bottom^  or  emitted  from  the  side  of  the 
main  root 

Being  thus  furnished  with  a  proper  quantity  of  sets^  then 
proceed  to  prepare  the  ground  for  ftieir  reception  :  and  they 
may  either  be  planted  with  a  dibble  after  the  ground  is  dug, 
or  trenched  in  as  you  proceed  in  digging  the  ground,  especi- 
ally if  a  light  mellow  soil. 

Choose,  however,  an  open  situation,  and  as  light  and  deep 
a  soil  as  the  garden  aObrds  |  which  trench  regularly,  one  good 
spade  deep  at  least. 

Then  [)roceed  by  dibble-planting  in  the  following  manner-- 
Being  provided  with  a  long  dibble,  then  beginning  at  one  end 
of  the  piece  of  ground,  range  a  line  cross- ways,  and  with  the 
dibble  make  holes  about  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  deep,  and  be 
careful  to  make  them  ail  of  an  equal  deptii,  which  you  may 
readily  iio^  by  making  a  mark  upon  the  dibble,  according  to 
the  above,  so  thrusting  it  always  down  to  that  mark,  making 
the  holes  six  inches  asunder,  dropping,  as  you  go  on,  one  set 
or  cutting  in  each  hole,  with  the  crown,  &c.  upright,  taking 
care  to  fill  or  close  the  holes  up  properly  with  the  earth,  and 
let  the  rows  be  two  feet  asunder. 

The  other  method  of  planting  by  trenching  in  the  sets,  is, 
that  opening  a  trench  at  one  end,  in  the  common  method  of 
trench'ng,  two  spades  wide,  and  one  good  spade  deep,  and 
then  having  the  sets  or  cuttings,  plant  one  row  along  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  not  planted  deep,  as  in  the 
above  method,  only  just  inserted  to  their  tops  with  the  crowns 
opright,  about  six  inches  asunder ;  then  dig  the  next  trench 
the  same  width  and  depths  turning  the  earth  into  the  first 
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treDcb>  over  the  rows  of  sets;  tbos  proceed,  trench  and 
trench^  to  the  ead>  breaking  all  tampy  doda. 

By  practising  either  of  the  above  methods  of  planting  horse* 
radish,  the  sets  will  shoot  op  perfectly  straight  root  shoots  quite 

to  the  top,  whereby  they  will  be  long  and  smooth,  and  swell 
evenly  their  whole  length  and  will  sometimes  attain  tolerable 
perfection  in  one  summer's  growth. 

When  the  whole  is  planted,  the  ground  may  then  be  sow  u 
with  spinach,  which  will  come  up  time  enough  to  gatiier  o  f  iu 
April  and  May,  to  give  the  radish  full  room  to  grow  j  for  this, 
having  a  great  depth  of  earth  to  siioot  through,  will  not  come 
up  till  the  beginning  or  middle  of  May,  when  the  spinach  will 
be  mostly  ail  gathered. 

They  must  be  kept  clean  from  u  ccds  for  about  a  ir^^nth  or 
six  weeks  ;  after  this  the  leaves  wiii  cover  the  ground*  and 
prevent  the  growth  of  weeds. 

In  the  autumn  after  planting,  thai  is,  about  Michaelmas,  you 
my  begin  to  take  op  some  of  the  roots  for  use,  bat  ii  they 
are  rather  of  small  nze,  it  will  be  adviseable  to  let  the  princi- 
pal part  stand  to  have  another  sammer*8  growth  when  they 
will  be  very  fine  and  large* 

When  yon  take  op  these  roots,  it  shonld  be  done  r^larly, 
not  digging  np  a  root  here  and  there*  as  we  often  see  practised 
in  private  gardens*  bot  beginning  at  the  first  row*  and  proceed* 
ing  from  row  to  row*  according  as  yon  want  them ;  oliserving 
to  throw  ont  a  trench  dose  along  to  the  first  row  of  roots* 
and  as  deep  as  the  root  goes*  but  not  to  loosen  the  bottom 
thereof*  which  is  called  the  stool.  Having  thus  cleared  the 
earth  away  quite  to  the  stool  or  bottom  of  the  roots ;  then 
with  the  spade*  or  a  knife*  cut  each  root  off  level*  dose  to 
where  it  proceeds  from. 

All  the  stools,  or  bottoms  of  tfie  roots,  must  be  left  in  the 
groimcl  undisturbed,  for  these  yield  a  large  siiccessional  supply 
of  new  shoot-roots,  as  above,  the  succeeding  year  and  when 
this  production  is  dug  up,  the  old  stools  still  remaining  produce 
another  supply  the  year  after  j  and  thus,  being  permitted  to 
stand,  they  continue,  as  often  as  the  produce  is  gathered,  to 
furnish  a  fresh  supply  the  succeeding  season,  many  years. 

But  care  must  be  taken  when  digging  up  the  roots,  always  to 
clear  the  old  stool  from  all  straggling  or  small  roots. whate ver  * 
and  Jn  the  summer  season*  to  draw  op  all  small  plants  rising 
between  the  rows. 
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Sowing  TutiUpM. 

Sow  Boae  early  Dijttcb  taraip^seed  abool  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  the  montb*  id  a  warm4yiDg  open  spot  of  light  ground  $ 
but  as  these  early-aown  plants  will  soon  run  up  to  seed  before 
the  roots  attain  any  tolerable  siae,  should  sow  only  a  small 
quantity  at  this  time,  to  come  in  early  in  May«-»See  March 
and  AjjriL 

PianHng  Idqiufiee. 

Now  pjeparc  some  deep  ground  to  plaiDt  liquorice  where  re- 
quired ;  the  ground  should  have  two  or  three  spades  depth  of 
good  soil,  and  -^Iso  digged  that  depth,  tliat  the  root,  the  only 
useful  part,  may  run  considerably  deep  in  the  earth. 

Procure  sets  of  the  small  horizontal  roots,  which  ran  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground  j  cut  them  into  leni^ths  of  six  inches, 
and  piant  tliem  by  dibble,  in  rows  a  yard  asunder,  by  half  th  it 
distance  in  the  row,  placing  tliem  wholly  witliiu  the  earth  ;  as 
soon  as  planted,  may  sow  a  tliin  crop  of  onions  on  t!ie  same 
ground  the  first  year.  Keep  them  clean  from  weeds  aii  sum- 
mer ;  and  when  the  onions  come  off,  hoe  the  ground  well 
and  in  winter  slightly  dig  the  ground  between  the  rows. 

They  must  be  permitted  to  have  three  years'  growth,  cutting 
down  the  decayed  stems  every  autumn  or  winter,  in  October 
or  November ;  and  in  the  third  or  fourth  year^  the  main  roots 
will  be  of  full  length  and  size;  then  dig  them  op  in  winter, 
beginning  at  one  end  of  the  ground,  and  opening  a  trench  two 
or  three  feet  deep«  or  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the  first  row  of 
roots;  so  continue  trenching  the  ground,  row  and  row,  the 
above  depth,  talcing  out  all  the  roots  as  you  go  on,  digging  them 
clean  up  to  the  bottom* 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Pruning  of  peaches^  nectarines,  and  apricots,  should  be  for« 
warded  as  much  as  possible  this  month,  before  the  blossom 
buds  are  far  ndvanced.  When  the  buds  of  these  trees  are 
much  swelled  before  they  are  pruned  and  nailed,  many  of  them 
Will  be  unayoidabiy  rubbed  off  in  performing  that  work. 
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Examine  these  trees  well,  and  cut  away  all  such  parts  as  are 
nseless  both  in  old  and  young  wood,  and  leave  a  pr<)[)cr  sup- 
ply of  the  last  summer's  young  wood,  for  the  next  su miner's 
bearing  J  tliat  is,  in  respect  to  useless  old  wood,  all  sncli 
branches  as  have  advanced  a  considerable  length,  and  prodo« 
oed  no  young  shoots  proper  for  bearing  this  year^  Dor  stipp'  rt 
branches  that  do,  are  useless^  and  should  now  be  cut  out,  to 
make  room  for  better^  obseriring  that  a  general  snccesstonal 
supply  of  yoQQg  bearing  wood^  of  the  best  well-placed  shoots 
of  last  summer,  mast  now  be  retained  in  all  parts  of  the  tree 
at  moderate  distances^  to  bear  the  fmit  to  be  expected  the  en- 
soiog  season  ;  at  the  same  time  cat  away  all  the  ill-piaced  and 
saperfluoas  shoots^  and  very  Inxnriant  growths^  together  with 
part  of  the  former  year's  bearers^  &c.  to  make  room  for  the 
saccessional  bearing  shoots^  as  in  January;  and  as  you  go  on, 
let  the  supply  of  reserved  roots  be  shortened^  each  according 
to  its  strength.  Shoots  of  a  vigorous  growth  should  be  shor- 
tened but  little ;  that  is,  yon  may  cut  off  about  one  fourth  of 
its  original  length  j  those  of  a  moderate  growth  should  be 
shortened  more  in  proportion,  by  cutting  off  about  one  third  j 
loi  iiisiaiice,  a  shoot  of  eighteen  inches  may  be  shortened  to 
twelve,  or  thereabouts  j  and  observe  the  same  proportion,  ac- 
cording to  the  cliilerent  lengths  of  the  shoots. 

But  for  the  more  particular  method  of  pruning  these  trees 
see  the  work  of  the  Fmit  Garden  in  January. 

Nail  tiie  slioots  or  branches  straight  and  close  to  the  wall, 
at  the  distance  of  about  three  to  four  or  five  inches  from  each 
other. 

And  for  the  method  of  pruning  and  ordering  young  trees  of 
these  sorts  (that  is,  such  as  one,  two,  and  three  years  old  from 
the  budding),  see.  the  work  of  the  Fruit  Garden  both  in  Janu* 
ary  and  March* 

Prune  Applet  and  Peart,  in  Espaliers  and  Waii-trees. 

Prune  apples,  pears^  plums,  and  cherries,  against  walls,  and 
in  espaliers ;  and^  if  possible^  let  the  whole  of  them  be  finished 
this  month. 

In  pruning  these  trees,  observe,  as  directed  last  month>  that 
as  the  same  branches  or  bearers  remain  many  years  in  a  proper 
fruitful  8tate>  continue  them  trained  close  and  straight  to  the 
wall,  or  espidier,  not  shortening  their  ends,  but  stiU  continue 
traming  each  at  full  length  as  ikr  as  the  limited  space  admits 
and  laying  them  in  about  four,  hve,  or  six  inches  asunder. 

In  the  next  place,  observe^  that  if  the  branches  be  any  wher? 
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nmeh  crowded  (tbal  !•«  if  the  betring  or  pi  lodpal  branches 
are  closer  than  four^  five,  or  six  inches  from  one  another),  some 

should  be  pruned  out:  observing,  in  this  case  to  take  off  such 
as  arc  worst  situated,  and  particularly  such  as  appear  to  be 
the  most  unlikely  to  bear,  by  being  cither  worn  cut,  or,  at 
least,  not  well  furnished  with  fruit-spurs  or  studs,  as  mcntioiicd 
last  month.  Likewise  observe,  that  whcH  necessary  to  make 
room  in  any  particular  part  of  the  tree,  to  train  more  regularly 
any  elit^ible  branches  which  are  evidently  well  adapted  for  bear- 
ing, room  must  be  made  for  them,  by  cutting  out  such  barren 
branches  as  above  described  j  and  in  any  trees  where  the  ge- 
neral branches  are  tiained  considerably  too  close,  and  crowding 
in  a  contused  irregularity,  let  some  of  the  apparently  most  un- 
serviceable and  irregular-growing  be  cutout  in  a  thinning  order 
in  difierent  parts  of  soch  trees,  to  make  requisite  room  for  train- 
ing the  other  more  useful  and  eligible  branches  la  a  proper  ex- 
pansion at  regular  distances. 

When  any  old  or  large  branches  arc  to  be  taken  out>  let 
them  be  cut  off  close  to  the  place  from  whence  they  arose  $  or 
to  any  eligible  lateral  branch  which  they  support,  and  which 
you  shall  think  conrenient  to  leave ;  for  in  setting  off  either 
old  or  young  branches,  never  leave  any  taps. 

After  taking  oat  any  large  branches,  let  such  of  those  which 
Remain  near  that  part  be  unnailed,  &c.  in  order  to  be  brought 
higher  or  lower,  as  yon  shall  see  necessary,  to  train  them  all 
at  equal  distances ;  or  when  there  are  sevend  large  branches 
to  be  taken  out  in  different  parts,  the  whole  tree  should  be 
unnailed  ;  then  you  can  more  readily  train  the  general  branches 
and  bearers  in  exact  order. 

Next,  let  it  be  observed  ,  tliat  where  a  supply  of  wood  is 
wanting,  leave  some  of  the  tjest  situated  of  the  last  summer's 
shoots,  such  as  directed  to  be  retained  in  the  summer  pruning, 
to  fill  up  the  vacancies  j  and  generally  leave  the  leading  one  at 
the  end  of  each  branch,  where  room  to  train  them.  But  all 
others  of  the  last  year's  shoots,  not  wanted  for  the  above  pur- 
pose, should  every  one  be  cut  off  close  to  the  [)iace  from  whence 
they  proceed,  leaving  no  spurs  but  what  are  naturally  produced. 
The  proper  fruit-spurs  are  such  as  were  described  last  month, 
being  produced  on  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  branches,  shor^ 
robust,  from  about  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  two  in  length. 

Let  these  fruit^spurs  be  weU  attended  to  in  pruning,  carefully 
preserTing  aU  those  of  a  fresh,  plump^  robust  growths  bu4 
Ihose  of  a  worn-out  or  nigged  unsightly  appearance,  or,  that 
projeet  considerably  long  and  irregnlar  mm  the        of  the 
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fanuidies  in  a  fore^r^ht  direction,  should  geomlly  be  dispUmd 
m  order  to  preterre  the  regnUrity  of  the  trees^  cuttiBg  Ufteni  off 
dose :  and  new  ones  will  be  enoonraged  in  places  contiguous. 

Having*  in  the  course  of  pnining  these  trees,  left  most  of  the 
general  shoots  and  branches  at  their  natoral  kogtb,  as  before 
advisedj  in  all  places  where  there  is  fall  scope  to  extend  them^ 
let  them  be  all  trained  in  rec^ularly  in  that  order*  and  nailed 
ilraight  and  close  to  the  wallj  or  nailed  or  tied  to  the  espalier, 
about  four,  five,  or  six  inches  distance. 

For  the  management  of  young  trees  of  these  sorts,  see  the 
work  of  the  Fruit  Garden  iu  January  and  March. 

PrwM  tkauUard  Fruit' Tne». 

Standard  fruit-trees,  in  the  garden  and  orchard,  may  be 
pruned  any  time  this  month  where  necessary  i  observinir  only 
to  cut  from  these  trees  all  dead  wood,  decayed  brandies,  and 
casual  worn-out  bearers  as  do  not  promise  to  bear  well,  and 
that  crowd  the  others,  and  all  such  as  assume  a  rnrabiing,  crois- 
phiced,  very  irregular  growth.  Where  the  branches  in  general 
are  crowded,  let  some  be  cut  away  in  a  thinning  order,  in  a 
regular  manner,  so  that  the  principal  branches  may  stand  dear 
oC  each  other. 

If  any  old  trees  are  greatly  ii.iested  with  moss,  which  souie- 
times  over-rnns  the  branches,  let  It  now  he  cleared  off;  for  it 
orach  impoTerishes  the  trees  and  froit. 

Prune  Vines. 

Vines  may  be  pruned  now  $  bnt  the  sooner  that  work  is  done, 
the  betten  In  prnning  vines  observe  to  cot  out  part  of  the 
former  bearers  and  long  extended  old  naked  branches,  to  make 
room  for  the  bearing  wood. 

The  last  year's  shoots  are  properly  the  bearing  wood ;  that 
is,  they  proance  shoots  the  ensoing  summer  $  and  these  shoots, 
and  no  others,  bear  fruit  the  same  season  :  for  the  shoots  pro- 
duced in  summer  immediately  hoiu  tlic  older  wood  never  bear 
ilie  same  year  :  care  must  therefore  be  taken,  in  this  pruning, 
lo  leave  a  proper  supply  of  ihe  strongest  of  the  last  year's 
shoots  in  every  part  of  the  tree  ;  and  take  care  always  to  have 
a  succession  of  young  wood  coming  up  regularly,  fiom  and  to- 
wards the  buttoni  and  middle  in  a  progressive  order  upwards. 

Leave  the  brandies  or  shoots  iu  general  at  e<|Oal  distances^ 
at  least  eight  or  nine  inches  from  each  other. 

E\  ery  shoot  must  be  shortened  according  to  its  strength, 
from  three  or  four  to  live  or  six  joints  long  >  aad  in  shorteniog. 
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fifcnerally  cut  sloping  behiad^  aud  about  half  an  ioch  above  an 
eve  or  bud. 

Ivct  all  the  branches  and  shoots  be  trained  straight  and  clo<e 
to  the  \v:\!l,  he.  at  equal  distances  from  each  other  j  Qoae 
closer  tliun  the  disLmces  al)o\e  mentioned. 

But  for  the  [)articuiar  method  of  the  winter-orderiag  these 
trees,  see  the  work  of  November,  January,  &c. 

Plant  cuttings  of  vines  to  raiae  «  supply  of  new  plants  whero 
reqoired.^See  next  month. 

Fig- trees. 

Fig-trees  may  be  prnncd  about  the  middlb  or  lalttM  end  of 
this  month  ^  and  may  likewise  he  planted.  For  particular 
remarks  and  directions^  see  Marckm 

Prune  and  plant  Gooseberry  and  Currant  Trees. 

Oooieberriea  and  cnrrants  ahould  be  pruned  novr,  if  omitted 
in  the  former  month,  both  in  the  standard  bushes  and  those 
•gainst  walls* 

In  pruning  the  common  standard  bushes,  observe  to  cut  away 
all  cross-growing  branches,  and  regulate  such  as  advance  in  a 
straggling  manner  from  the  rest  Or  where  the  branches  ra 
general  stand  so  close  as  to  interfere,  let  them  be  thinned 
properly,  so  that  every  branch  may  btand  clear  of  the  other, 
at  some  regular  moderate  distance  :  and  prune  out  the  snper- 
abundant  lateral  and  olhcr  unnecessary  shoot*  o!  Libt  summer.^ 
Sec  the  Fruit 'Garden  of  last  inonth  and  October, 

Let  these  shrubs,  in  standards,  be  always  trained  with  a 
single  stem,  clear  of  branches,  six  or  eight  inches  to  a  foot 
from  the  ground,  as  directed  in  the  former  inonth. 

T/ikcwise  to  currants,  he.  against  walls,  give  a  necessary 
pruning  and  regulation,  as  directed  in  January,  &c 

Oooseberry  and  currant  trees  may  be  planted  any  time  this 
moiith,  both  in  ^tanda/d  bushes  for  the  general  plantation,  at 
six  to  seven  or  eitilit  feet  distance,  and  some  against  walls,  &c. 
for  earlier,  later,  and  superior  fruit,  but  principally  of  currants  % 
or  occasionally  a  few  best  sorts  of  gooseberries^  where  there  is 
tny  walling  to  spare  :  let  the  currants  be  principally  the  best 
red  and  white  sorts  $  ar  d  the  gooseberries,  for  walls,  allot 
some  of  the  larger  early  green  and  smooth  red,  or  also 
some  white  crystal  and  amber  j  the  whole  trained  and  managed 
as  intimated  in  January,  Sic. 

For  the  method  of  propagating  and  raising  these  shrubs  by 
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cuttings  and  sackers,  see  the  work  of  the  NurMery  in  Ihii 
month,  or  March,  or  that  of  October,  Novemberi  Decemberi  &c 

Ra^berries, 

Raspberries,  where  they  reniaiu  unprutied,  should  he  com- 
pleted this  month.  Id  pruning  raspberries,  observe  to  clear 
away  all  the  old  decayed  stems  which  bore  the  fruit  last  year, 
and  to  leave  three,  four,  or  five,  of  the  strongest  of  last  year's 
shoots  standing  on  each  root,  to  bear  next  snmmer :  all  above 
that  number,  on  every  root,  must  be  cut  away  close  to  the 
surface  of  tiie  ground,  and  all  straggling  shoots  between  the 
main  plants  must  also  be  taken  away. 

Each  of  tlie  shoots  which  are  left  should  be  shortened,  ob- 
serving to  cat  off  about  one  third  or  fourth  of  their  original 
length. 

The  shoots  of  each  root,  when  pruned,  if  considerably  Jong 
and  atraggling,  may  be  pkited  or  tied  moderately  two  or  three 
'  together ;  for  by  that  method  they  support  one  another,  so  as 
not  to  be  borne  down  in  summer  by  the  weight  of  heavy  raius^ 
or  violent  winds. 

When  yon  have  finished  pruning,  dig  the  ground  between 
ibe  plants  :  observing  aa  you  dig,  to  clMir  away  all  straggling 
growths  in  the  interval^*  and  leaving  none  but  such  as  belong 
to  the  shoots  wh\A  M  \th  to  bear.^See  the  fhitl  Oardm 
of  last  month,  &e. 

New  plantations  of  raspberries  may  be  maile  this  month 
where  wanted  ;  let  them  be  planted  in  rows  four  feet  asunder, 
and  let  the  plants  be  three  feet  distance  from  each  other  in  the 
rows.— See  last  month,  &c» 

SirmuAerriet. 

The  plantations  of  strawberries  should  now  btj  cieared,  ana 
have  their  spring  dressing.  First  pull  or  cut  off  any  remain- 
ing strings  or  runners  from  the  plants,  and  clear  the  beds  from 
weeds  and  litter  of  every  sort ;  then  eitbsr  hoe,  dig,  or  loosen 
the  ground  between  the  plants  of  those  in  beds,  or  may  at  the 
same  time  dig  the  alleys,  from  which  spread  some  earth  between 
tlie  rows  and  close  round  every  plant :  this  will  strengtlicn  them, 
and  make  the  plants  flower  strong,  and  produce  laige  fruit. 

Strawberries  may  he  planted  about  tlie  middle  or  latter  ena 
of  the  monih,  if  the  plants  are  a  little  advanced  in  J'•'^^vth| 
but  the  be^t  time  is  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  August* 
if  showery  or  moist  weather,  or  the  beginning,  or  any  time  in 
September  |  they  will  then  bear  fruit  the  summer  after ;  not 
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bot  those  planted  dow  will  take  root  freely,  but  will  oot  bear 
any  fruit  to  signify  till  the  next  year  i  observiog  the  proper 
sets  lor  planting  are  the  young  off>seis  and  mnoer  plants  of 
the  last  sQinmer,  which  procure  of  the  strongest  stoclcy  growth 
from  beds  of  good  plants  that  are  in  full  perfection  for  bearings 
and  not  from  worn  oot  very  old  stools^  taking  thw  up  with 
good  roots.— See  Skrawbeme$  in  Jwe* 

Prepare  for  these  plants  a  piece  of  good  ground^  either  in  tlie 
main  quarters,  or  b  borders  if  loamy  the  better  j  and  lei 
some  good  rolten  dung  be  dug  in. 

If  in  the  main  quarters,  divide  the  ground  into  beds  four  feet 
wide,  witli  alleys  al  leaat  eighteen  inches  wide  between  them; 
01  may  be  planted  in  continued  rows  in  borders.  Plant  the 
stravvlierries  of  the  scarlet  kinds  ia  rows,  oue  foot  three  inches 
asunder,  and  allow  the  samo  distance  between  plant  and  pi^nt 
in  the  rows. 

Bnt  the  largest  kind  of  strawberries^  such  as  the  hautboy. 
Chili,  &c.  sliould  be  planted  cii^liteea  inches  (iistant  every  way. 

The  Alpine  or  prolific  strawberry  should  likewise  be  planted 
fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  distant  every  waV;  that  (here  uic$y  be 
room  for  their  runners  to  spread  and  t;ikc  root,  this  kind  of 
strawberry  being  different  ia  its  manner  of  bearing  from  the 
others ;  for  the  runners  which  they  send  forth  in  summer  take 
root  at  every  joints  and  eacb  rooting  joint  produces  blossoms 
and  ripe  fruit  the  same  season  ;  and  these  runners  often  yield 
the  largest  and  fairest  fruit,  which  are  generally  in  their  utmost 
perfection  in  August  and  September. 

Bot  this  strawberry  commonly  begins  to  bear  in  Jone,  with 
the  other  sorts,  and  continnes  bearing  from  that  time  till  Nc^« 
vember>  and  sometimes  till  Christmas,  provided  the  weather 
continnes  open  and  mild  till  that  time. 

Strawberry  plants  for  forcing  may  now  be  placed  in  hot- 
beds, &c  the  beginning,  middle,  or  any  time  in  this  month, 
with  good  success)  having  twp  years  old  bearing  plants  in 
pots,  as  directed  la^t  month,  place  them  in  the  hot-bed,  and 
managed  as  explained  in  the  same  work  in  Janoary. 

Be  careful  that  the  strawberries  ia  hot-beds  have  the  glasses 
opened  a  little  behind,  every  mild  day,  when  the  weather  is 
anything  favourable,  to  admit  air  to  liiem  and  ict  the  plaaU 
have  moderate  waterings. 

If  the  heat  of  the  hot-bed  falls  off  much,  you  should  renew 
it,  by  applying  a  lining  of  hot  dung  to  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
bed,  as  you  see  it  necessary.  Cover  the  glasses  every  night 
with  mats,  or  other  covering. 
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Now  is  also  a  \ cry  successful  time  to  place  pots  of  straw- 
berry  plants  in  the  hot-house,  or  in  any  forcinir- houses,  &e. 
and  they  will  bear  early  in  good  perfection.  —  See  the  Hot'koMitf 
end  of  this  moQth>  aad  Forcing  earlg  Fruii,  page  93* 

Planting  Fruit  Trees. 

Fruit  trees  of  all  sorts  may  be  plaoted  aoy  time  this  OMth^ 
when  the  weather  is  open. 

Let  ereiy  kind  be  planted  at  proper  distances^  both  for  walls* 
espaliers^  and  in  standards,  that  they  may  have  room  to  grow 
without  interfering  with  each  other  in  ths  space  of  a  few  Tears; 
which  is  often  the  case  io  many  gardens*  more  parttcolarfy  wall 
trees. 

Peadiesy  nectarines*  and  apricots*  should  never  be  planted 
nearer  than  fifteen  feet  asunder  against  wdls ;  nor  need  they 
be  planted  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  distance* 

Apples  and  pears  for  walls  and  espaliers  sboold  be  planted 
fifteen^  to  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  asunder;  but  in  some 
cases,  twenty-five  feet  is  ;i  more  eligible  distance,  especially 
for  some  sorts  of  free-shooting  pears  ;  though  it  appears  con- 
siderable at  first  J  yet  if  grafted,  &c.  upon  free  stocks,  they 
will  readily  fill  that  space,  and  bear  considerably  better  than  if 
conhaed,  so  as  to  require  to  be  often  shortened  to  continue 
them  within  bounds;  however,  generally  allow  those  on  dwarf 
stocks  qot  less  than  fifteen  feet*  the  others  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  distance. 

Plums  and  cherries,  designed  for  walls  &ud  espaliers 
should  be  planted  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
distance. 

The  above  distances*  adrisedin  planting  the  different  sorts 
of  wall  and  espalier  trees,  appear  a  great  way*  when  the  trees 
are  first  planted ;  but  in  seven  years*  time*  the  advantage  hi 
allowing  them  proper  room  wiU  appear  $  and  it  should  be  ob« 
served  to  allow  trees  planted  against  low  walls  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  for  higher  walls*  in  order  that*  in  default  of  height* 
there  may  b)  proper  scope  to  extend  them  horizonlally. 

For  the  particnlar  soil  and  sitoatlon  proper  for  the  different 
kinds*  see  the  fhtii  Garden  in  Ncmmber. 

Standard  fruit  trees  should  generally  be  allowed  thirty  or 
forty  feet  distance ;  and  let  none  be  planted  closer  than  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  distance  in  a  garden,  especially  full  stan- 
dards ;  and  if  an  orchard  is  to  be  planted,  let  the  larger  grow- 
ing kinds  of  full  standard  apples  and  pears,  &lc,  be  thirty  or 
forty  feet  distaat  every  way. 
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Tlie  l  ulc  which  w  c  advise  is,  to  plant  full  standard  apples 
and  pears  not  less  than  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  distance  :  or 
(Ivvai  t'  and  other  &niail  or  moderate  growing  htandards  ;  of  these 
kids,  allow  eighteen  or  twenty  feetf  and  standard  cherries 
and  plums,  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  apart  j  and  almonds, 
quinces,  and  medlars,  tw  enty  h  et  j  observing  these  are  the 
least  distances  ;  but  where  thcie  is  good  scope  of  ground  tr 
allow  five  or  ten  feet  mure  room,  it  will,  in  the  end,  prove  4 
greater  advantage  w  Ik  n  the  trees  arrive  at  full  growth 

Walnuts  and  cbesauts  should  be  planted  tliirty  or  forty  feet 
apart,  or  more. 

Filberts  to  be  set  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  asunder* ' 

Mulberry  trees,  twenty  to  thirty  feet  distance. 

In  planting  fruit  trees  of  any  kind,  let  care  be  taken  that 
they  are  not  planted  too  deep  for  that  is  more  material  than 
many  planters  may  imagine.  Open  for  each  tree  a  circular  liole^ 
wide  enough  lo  receive  the  roots  freely  without  pressing  against 
die  sides^  and  about  a  spade  deep.  Then,  having  the  trees 
ready,  being  digged  up  with  a  good  spread  of  roots>  let  the  ends 
of  the  strangling  roots,  be  pruned,  and  cut  off  such  roots  as  are 
broken  or  bruised;  then  set  the  tree  in  the  hole,  and  see  that 
all  the  roots  spread  fredy  as  they  should  do ;  and  in  depth,  so 
as  the  uppermost  roots  be  only  from  about  three  or  four  to  five 
or  six  inches  below  the  general  surface. 

Break  the  earth  well,  and  throw  it  in  equally  about  the  roots, 
and  shake  the  tree  gently,  that  the  eartli  may  fall  in  close  be- 
tween the  roots  and  fibres  when  the  earth  is  ail  in,  tread  the 
surface  moderately,  to  hx  the  tree  properly. 

Suppcri  nmo'planied  Trees. 

Su;)port  tall  new-planted  standard  fruit  trees  with  stakes,  as 
soon  as  they  are  planted,  especially  tliose  as  are  in  exposed  si- 
tuations, to  secure  tliern  firmly  in  their  places,  and  that  they 
may  not  be  rocked  about  by  the  wind,  which  would  greatly  re- 
tard their  taking  root. 

Dwarf  fruit  trees,  with  large  branchy  heads,  should  also  be 
secured  from  the  power  of  the  wind  ;  and  those  against  walls 
should  also  be  fastened  thereto :  and,  if  espaliers^  fasten  them 
to  the  rails. 

Dremng  Fruit- tree  Borden. 

Let  aU  the  fruit-tree  borders  be  neatly  digged,  when  yoa 
have  finished  pruning  and  nailing.  If  they  have  been  digged 
before,  let  the  surface  be  loosened  where  it  ,as  been  trampled 
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in  doing  the  necessary  work  al^iut  the  trees.  —Tuis  wili  l)e  of 
service  to  the  trees,  ami  I  he  borders  will  appear  clean  auil  neat, 
and  they  will  be  ready  to  sow  or  plant  with  what  you  tbiok 
necessary. 

Grafting, 

Grafting  may  be  begun  about  the  latter  end  of  the  month, 
if  raild  weather.  Plums,  pears,  and  cherries  may  then  be  graft- 
ed 3  an  I  you  may  also  graft  appier  For  the  method  of  graft* 
iog^  see  the  work  of  the  Nursery* 

Farcing  early  Fruit  in  Farcing- houses* 

The  beginning  of  this  months  if  oot  done  before,  may  begia 
to  force  fruit  trees  in  hot  walls,  peach-houses,  cherry* honses, 
&c.  by  aid  of  iire  or  other  artificial  heat ;  the  proper  sorts  are 
pcacheSt  nectarioes,  apricots,  cherries,  figs,  vines,  plams,  8cc. 
haying  young  trees  for  th*3  purpose,  that  are  arrived  to  a  bear* 
ing  state,  and  planted  a  yt*ar  or  two  before  in  the  borders,  he 
of  the  forcing  departments,  or  may  have  some  also  in  pots  to 
remote  therein  at  forcing  time  occasionally.  The  trees  may 
be  both  as  wall-trees  and  espaliers,  training  the  branches  to  a 
trellis  erected  for  that  purpose,  and  some  may  be  in  dwarf  stan- 
dards :  also  some  cherries,  both  in  small  headed  standards  and 
half  standards  and  dwarfs ;  and  vines  trained  up  under  the  slo- 
ping glasses.    See  H6t»house,  December, 

Let  moderate  fires  be  made  every  evening  ;  or  if  there  is  a 
pit  within  the  forcing- house,  in  which  to  have  a  bark  or  dung 
hot-bed,  may  make  the  bed  a  wttk  or  fortnight  before  you  be- 
gin tlie  fires  ;  and  if  a  bark-bed  is  intended,  fill  the  bark-pit 
with  new  Unuer  s  bark  j  or  if  a  dung  hot-bed,  make  it  wilh 
fresh  hot  horse-dung;  and  when  it  has  settled  down  ten  or 
twelve  inches,  lay  that  depth  of  tanner's  bark  at  lop.  These 
Deds  will  support  a  constant  moderate  warmth,  and  serve  in 
which  to  place  pots  of  dwarf  cherries  and  pots  of  scarlet  and 
Alf>ine  strawberries,  \\  hich  will  have  fruit  very  early,  and  in 
great  perfection  and  plenty.  Conliuue  making  tu  es  every  even- 
ing soon  after  sun-set,  and  snppf^rt  tli*  in  tiH  nine  or  ten  o'clock, 
to  warm  the  air  of  the  house  till  morning,  wlicn  the  fire  may  be 
renewed  morh  rately,  but  not  always  constantly  the  whole  day  : 
if  there  is  the  assistance  also  of  a  bark  hot-bed,  unless  it  is 
required  to  forward  the  trees  as  mach  as  possible,  and  in  frosty, 
sod  very  sharp,  cloudy,  foggy,  damp  weather.  However,  where 
there  is  no  internal  hot-bed,  must  contwoe  a  constant,  regular^ 
moderate  fire*  heat. 
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With  tliis  management  the  trees  will  soon  begin  to  ad  vance 
in  blossoui-budi,  iic.  when  must  be  Ciiitfui  to  coatinue  a  regu- 
lar moderate  heat  as  above,  and  to  admit  air,  aad  girt  occa- 
eiocal  water*  ng. 

Admit  fresh  air  to  the  trees  every  moderaie  day  when  suony, 
espec'ally  after  they  begin  to  bud  and  shoot,  either  by  sliding 
down  some  of  Ihc  upper  sloping  glasses  two  or  three  inches,  or 
drawing  some  of  the  uprights  in  front  a  little  way  open,  shut- 
ting all  close  towards  the  afternoon,  or  as  tiic  weather  changes 
coid  ;  giving  air  nKxe  fully  as  the  warm  season  increaseSj  aud 
as  the  trees  advance  in  blossom  and  shooting. 

Give  also  occasional  waterings  both  to  the  borders  and  over 
the  braaches  of  the  trees  before  they  blossom  ;  but  when  id 
flower,  and  until  the  fruit  is  all  fairly  well  set,  desist  from  wa* 
tertng  over  the  branches,  lest  it  destroy  the  fecondatllDg  male 
pollen  of  the  antbera  destined  for  the  impregnation  of  the 
fruit. 

The  fires  may  be  continoed  till  May,  being  carefol  never  to 
make  them  stronger  than  to  raise  the  internal  beat  to  about  60o 
in  the  thermometer  in  peacb  and  cherry-booses^  and  in 
vine^houses ;  for  in  vineries,  baring  only  prindpally  vines  In 
forcings  the  heat  is  generally  oontinned  stronger^  as  they  bear 
it  in  a  higher  degree,  whereby  to  forward  the  frnit  in  earliest 
petfection. 

According  as  the  fmit  advances  to  fall  growth,  continue  as- 
sisting it  by  proper  waterings  ;  and  give  it  free  air  every  warm 
sunny  day ;  and  when  advancing  towards  ripening,  encourage  a 
strong  heat  by  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  by  admitting 
less  or  more  air  in  proportion,  to  forward  it&  maLurity,and  pro- 
mote a  rich  flavour. 

Thus  tliC  fruits  will  ripen  early  ;  some,  as  cherries,  will  be 
ripe  in  April  and  early  in  May  ;  grapes,  plums,  apricots,  peach- 
es, &c.  in  May  and  June  ^  being  two  inotahs,  or  more  in  some, 
before  their  natural  season  of  perfection  in  the  open  ground 
and  full  air. 

When  the  fruit  is  all  gathered,  remove,  or  open  all  the  glass- 
es to  admit  the  full  air  to  the  trees  till  next  forcing  season. 

In  the  p«bove  forcing  departments  may  also  pi.:ce  pots  of  cat- 
rants,  gooseberriesj  raspberries^  and  strawberries. 
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Tender  annual  Fhwer$, 

About  the  middle,  or  towaids  the  latter  end  of  this  inonth, 
it  will  be  time  to  begin  to  prepare  for  sowiugsome  of  tlie  more 
curious  sorts  of  tender  auuuals. 

The  choicest  kinds  are  the  doul)le  balsrtms,  cockscombs,  and 
tricolors,  the  globe  amaranthus,  marvel  of  Peru,  diamond  ficoi- 
des  or  ice-plant,  egg-plant,  stramonium,  browailia,  &c.  (See 
next  month.)  Ail  these  require  the  assistance  of  a  hot- bed  to 
bring  them  for  ^vaid,  in  order  that  they  may  blow  early,  aod  in 

some  tolerable  perfeGtion. 

Tiierefore,  about  tlie  niidrlle  or  latter  end  of  this  month, 
provide  some  new  horse-dung^  ,nd  let  it  be  thrown  up  in  a 
hea[),  and  in  eight  or  ten  days  it  will  be  in  good  condition  to 
make  the  bed.  Let  the  bed  be  made  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
thick  of  dung,  making  the  top  level,  and  then  set  on  the  frame 
and  glass.  When  the  burning  beat  of  the  bed  is  over,  lay  on 
the  earth,  observiiig«  that>  for  this  use,  it  must  be  rich,  lights 
and  perfectly  dry,  and  must  be  broken  pretty  small,  by  rubbing 
it  between  the  hands :  the  depth  of  earth  on  the  bed  most  be 
about  five  or  six  inches^  making  the  sorface  icyel  and  smooth* 

The  seed  may  either  be  sown  on  the  surface^  observing  to 
sow  each  sort  separate,  and  cover  them  about  a  quarter  of  an 
incbj  or  a  little  more  or  less,  with  light  earth  $  or  yon  may 
draw  some  shallow  drills  with  your  finger,  from  the  back  to 
the  front  of  the  bed,  and  sow  the  seeds  therein,  and  cover  them 
as  above,  or  may  sow  them  in  pots,  and  plunge  them  into  the 
earth  of  the  bo^bed. 

When  the  plants  appeur,  admit  fresh  air  to  them  every  day, 
when  (he  weather  is  any  thing  mild ;  and  let  them  have,  now 
and  then,  little  sprinklings  of  water.  Mind  to  cover  the  glasses 
every  night  with  mats. 

But  in  raising  the  above  annuals,  if  it  is  required  to  be  saving 
of  hot  dung  and  trouble,  and  that  if  there  are  encumber  or  me- 
lon hot-beds  at  work,  you  may  sow  them  in  pots,  and  place 
them  in  those  beds  to  raise  the  plants,  which  may  be  afterwards 
transplanted  or  pricked  in  pots  iu  tlie  same,  or  into  a  nursery 
hot  bed  to  forward  them  to  a  proper  size.  See  April  and 
May. 

For  the  further  management  of  these  plants,  and  directions 
for  apwiug  a  geoeraL  supply  of  the  same  *^rt8,  together  with 
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several  otUer  tenter  annaaK  see  the  vrork  ef  the  Pleasure 
Garden  in  Marek* 

S(no  Tern-week  Steeke  and  Mignonette. 

The  ten* week  stock  it  a  pretty  aonoals  none  make  a  more 
agreeable  appearance  in  the  borders  and  in  pots>  &c.  and  it 
continaes  a  long  time  in  bloom  $  and  the  mignonette  imparts  a 
sweet  odour.  It  Is  now  time  abont  the  beginning,  and  towards 
the  middle  and  latter  end  of  this  month,  to  sow  a  little  of  the 
seed  of  each>  to  raise  a  few  plants  to  blow  early  in  the  summer. 

The  seed  may  either  be  sown  in  a  slight  notched,  or  In  a 
warm  border,  or  in  a  bed  or  pots  of  natural  earth,  for  the 
plants  are  tolerably  hardy ;  but  by  sowing  the  seed  at  this  time 
in  a  moderate  hot-bed,  it  will  bring  the  pUnts  on  much  for* 
warder,  and  the  blow  will  be  stronger,  and  earlier  by  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  than  those  sown  at  the  same  time  in  the 
natural  ^'round. 

But  whore  u  hot-bed  cannot  readily  procured,  some  seed 
may  either  be  sown  in  cue  or  more  niidcUiiig-sized  pots,  placed 
under  shelter  of  a  frame  and  jjlasses,  or  hand-glasses,  ^c.  or 
toward  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month  let  a  small  spot 
of  a  warm  border  be  neatly  digged,  and  there  mark  out  a  bed 
about  three  feet  broad  :  sow  the  seed  tolcrablv  thick  on  thr 
surface,  and  rake  it  neatly,  or  niay  be  sown  in  diills  :  then 
arch  the  bed  over  low  with  hoops,  and  cover  them  with  mats 
every  night,  and  in  bad  weather.  But  if  the  above  bed  of 
natural  eartli  could  be  covered  with  a  frame  and  glass,  or  with 
hand  glasses,  it  would  he  a  greater  advantage  to  the  plants. 

When  the  plants  have  been  up  about  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
they  should  be  iransplaDted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

But  if  yonr  plants  stand  thick  in  the  seed-bed,  some  of  them, 
when  they  have  been  up  about  three  or  four  weeks,  or  whea 
about  an  inch  high,  may  be  pricked  out,  either  in  a  slight  hot- 
bed, which  will  forward  them  considerably,  and  some  in  small 
pots  placed  therein,  three  plants  in  each,  or  others  upon  a  warm 
border,  three  inches  asunder;  and  when  they  have  stood  a 
month,  all  those  not  potted  should  be  planted  where  they  attt 
to  remain. 

Hardy  annnal  Flower-Seedi. 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  if  the  weather  in  mild 
and  dry,  you  may  sow  mnny  soi  Is  of  hardy  annual  flower-SCjeds 
in  borders,  and  other  parts  of  tiie  pleasure  gaideu. 
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The  torts  proper  to  sow  tA  ibb  tmt  wet  larkipor  and  Hot 
Adonis,  conTolmlas,  lupines,  scarlet  pea,  swaet-sccDted  and 
Tangier  peas,  candy-'tuft^  dwarf  lyehnis.  Vcdds'  lookiog-glasi, 
liobel's  catch  fly,  Veaos*  naval  wwt,  dwarf  popp]r>  nigdia, 
%iieen*s  balm,  aoooal  san*flower,  oriental  mallow,  lavatera,  aad 
bawk-weed,  with  many  other  sorts-^See  the  Catalogoa  of 
aimoals  at  the  eod  of  the  book. 

AU  the  aboye  seeds  mast  be  sown  in  the  places  where  yoa 
intend  the  plants  shall  flower,  in  lieds,  borders,  poti, 
They  mnst  not  be  transplanted,  for  theie  sorts  will  not  snceeed 
so  well  by  that  practice.   The  foUowiog  is  the  method^ 

Dig  with  a  tiowel  small  patches  in  the  flower«borders,  aboot 
six  inches  in  the  width,  at  small  or  moderate  distances,  break- 
ing the  earth  well,  and  making  the  snrlaoe  even }  draw  a  litde 
earth  off  the  top  to  one  side>  then  sow  the  teed  therein,  each 
sort  in  separate  patches,  and  cover  it  with  the  earth  that  was 
drawn  off,  observing  to  cover  the  small  seed  about  a  quarter  or 
near  half  an  inch  deep,  according  to  their  size ;  bat  the  larger 
teed  must  be  covered  an  inch  deep  at  least. 

When  the  plants  iiavc  Ijccn  come  ii[>  some  tidic,  the  larger- 
growtng  kinds  should,  where  they  stand  too  thick,  be  regularly 
thinned  ;  obse^  ving  to  allow  every  kiud^  according  to  its  growih^ 
proper  i  oom  to  grow. 

For  instance,  the  sun-flower  to  be  left  one  in  a  place  ;  the 
oriental  mallow,  and  lavatera,  not  more  than  three;  the  lupines 
four  or  hve  in  a  patch,  the  convolvulus,  the  same  Dumber  |  the 
rest  may  be  left  thicker.  — See  May,  &c. 

Slowing  Annuab  ea^fy  in  a  Jlbf-Aonse. 

Any  sorts  of  desirable  annuals  of  moderate  growth  may  be 
flowered  early  in  a  hot-house,  with  little  trouble,  sowing  the 
seeds  in  pots,  and  placing  them  in  any  part  of  the  housie,  or 
towards  the  front  or  end  gla'^ses  ^  or,  to  have  them  as  forward 
as  possible^  soioe  may  be  plunged  into  the  bark-bed^  &c. 

Plani  hardy  Herhaeecm  JibrauB-rooted  Piowerinff 

Perennial, 

Now  you  may  piant^  where  wanted,  most  sorts  of  hardy 
fibrous-rooted  flowering;  plants,  both  of  perennials  and  biennials^ 
if  mild  open  weather;  such  as  polyanthuses,  primroses* 
London -pride,  violets,  double  daisies^  doable  chamomilej  thrifty 
gentianelli,  hepaticas,  and  saxifrage. 

Plant  also  rose-campion,  rockets,  campanula,  catch  fly^ 
icarlet-lychiiis*  double  feverlew>  bachelor's^battoo,  carnations* 
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pinks,  sweet-williams,  colambiQei,  Canterbury-bells,  moiik»» 
hood,  Greek  valeriao^  tree  primrose^  foxglove,  golden  rode« 
perennial  asters,  perennial  snn«flowers»  holyhocksj  French 
lioneysnckles,  and  many  others. 

In  planting  the  above,  or  any  other  sorts,  observe  to  dis- 
pose them  regularly,  and  intermix  the  different  kinds  In  such 
order  as  there  may  be  a  variety  of  coloars,  as  well  as  a  regular 
sueoession  of  flowers  In  every  part  daring  the  flowering 
season* 

Dress  the  Auricuia  PkmU, 

Now,  in  settled  mild  weather,  prepare  to  dres&  the  auricula 
fdants  in  pots,  and  add  some  fresh  earth  to  them,  provided  ii 
was  not  done  the  latter  end  of  January.  Bat  this  is  now  a 
more  proper  season  for  performing  this  necessary  work ;  ob- 
serving the  same  method  as  directed  last  month;  and  the 
sooner  it  Is  now  done  the  better. 

The  choice  kinds  of  aoriculas  In  pots  must  now  be  treated 
with  more  than  ordinary  care,  for  their  flower  buds  will  soon 
begin  to  appear  \  therefore  the  plants  should  be  defended  from 
frost  and  cold  heavy  rains. 

This  raust  be  done  by  a  covering  of  mats,  canvas,  or 
glass  •  but  every  mild  and  dry  day  the  plants  most  be  entirely 
uncovered. 

Sow  Awrieftia  and  Pefyanikiu  Seede. 

Auricula  and  polyanthus  seed  may  be  sown  any  time  in  this 
month  ;  they  will  grow  freely,  and  the  plants  from  this  sowing 
will  rise  well.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  a  warm  spot  in  the 
common  ground,  or  in  boxes,  or  large  pots  filled  with  light  rich 
earth  ;  but  the  pots  or  boxes  are  often  preferred^  because  they 
•  an  readily  be  removed  to  difi*erent  situations,  as  the  season 
•joay  require. 

The  seeds  must  be  sown  tolerably  thick,  and  covered  with 
light  earth  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep. 

Place  the  boxes  in  a  situation  well  defended  from  northerly 
winds,  and  open  to  the  morning  and  mid-day  son)  in  two 
months  or  ten  weeks  time  they  muU  be  removed  to  a  mom 
shady  place. 

In  June  or  July  they  will  be  fit  to  transplant  |  for  which,  see 
the  work  of  the  Phwer  Oardm  In  lihose  months. 

# 

Transplant  Carnation  Plants, 
Trahsplanit  the  carnation  plants  in  mild  weather,  which  were 
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raised  last  year  from  layers,  into  the  large  pots  and  borders, 
&c.  where  yoa  intended  them  to  remain  to  blow,  if  not  done  in 
autumn  5  let  this  be  done  about  the  latt^  <5d4  of  the  montb 
if  the  plants  are  in  tolerable  strength. 

Those  iti tended  for  pots  should  generally  be  some  of  th^ 
choicest  fiiie  varieties  j  and  if  the  plants  have  been  wintered 
in  small  pots,  or  in  beds,  &c.  you  may  now,  if  settled  mild 
weather,  transplant  them  finally  into  the  proper-sized  pott 
(twenty-fours,  01  sixteens)  to  reroaiu  for  flowering. 

Fill,  for  that  purpose,  some  pois  with  liglit  rich  earth  ;  then 
having  any  plants  in  small  pots,  turn  them  out  with  the  ball  of 
earth  about  their  roots,  entire  :  or,  if  growing  in  beds,  take 
them  up  also  with  baHs,  or  as  much  earth  as  will  readily  hang 
about  their  roots;  set  one  plant  in  the  middle  of  each  large 
pot,  and  close  the  earth  well  aboat  the  roots  and  stem  of  the 
plants,  giving  them  immediately  a  moderate  watering,  whick 
will  settle  the  earth  dose  to  the  loota,  and  the  plants  well  b 
their  places. 

When  all  is  planted,  set  the  plants  in  a  litaatien  well  theU 
tered  from  eold  winds. 

Likewise  plant  carnations  in  the  flower  borders,  in  open 
wenther,  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month. 

Defend  the  beds  of  the  more  enrions  or  valoable  tnlips, 
hyacinths,  anemones,  nndrannnenlnses,  from  frost,  snow,  and 
excessive  rains  3  the  plants  will  noir  begin  to  appear  above 
ground  ;  and  the  beds  wherein  the  finest  of  these  flower- roots 

are  planted  should  now,  where  intended,  and  if  not  done  before, 

be  arched  over  with  hoops ;  and  in  frosty,  or  extremely  bad 
weather,  let  mats  or  canvas  be  drawn  over  todeieud  the  advan- 
cing flower-buds. 

This,  where  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  should  not  now  be 
omitted  to  the  choicest  kinds,  when  required  to  have  them 
blow  in  their  ultimate  perfection  ;  for  although  they  are  hardy 
enough,  yet  being  protected  in  their  early  flower-buds  this  and 
next  month  from  inclement  weather,  t!ie  blow  will  be  much 
finer  than  if  fully  exposed  5  however  this  cire  is  not  necessary 
lor  the  common  kinds,  either  in  beds  or  borders. 

DreM  and  dig  the  Borders,  Beds,  ^-c. 

Now  let  the  flower  beds  and  borders  in  general  be  thoroDgh» 
ly  cleared  from  weeds,  and  from  every  kind  of  litter  i  for  neat* 
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nens  ra  those  pftits  of  the  garden  is  agreeable  at  aU  times,  but 
more  particolarif  at  this  leason,  when  the  flowera  and  plaots 
of  most  kinds  are  beginning  to  push. 

Therefore,  let  the  surface  of  the  beds  and  borders  be  light* 

Iv  and  carefullv  loosened  with  a  lice,  in  a  drv  dav,  and  let  then 
be  neatly  raked  j  which  will  give  au  air  of  liveliness  to  tlie  sur- 
face, and  the  whole  will  appear  neat  and  very  pleas>ing  to  tivi 
eye,  and  well  worth  the  labour. 

Likewise  if  any  borders,  beds,  &c.  were  not  digged  last  au- 
tumn or  winter,  it  should  now  be  done,  ready  lor  tfie  reception 
of  flower  plants,  seeds,  &c.  and  that  the  whole  way  appear  freak 
and  lively. 

Prime  Flowering*  Skrnhi. 

Finish  pruning  flowering- shrubs,  and  ever-greens^  whei« 
they  want  it. 

In  doing  this  work,  observe  to  cut  out  .il!  dead  wood^  and 
where  any  of  the  l)raiiel'?s  are  too  long,  or  grow  straggling, 
let  them  be  shortened,  or  cut  ot^  close,  as  you  shall  see  it  ne- 
cessary ;  and  likewise,  »viiere  the  branches  of  ditferent  shmba 
interfere,  or  run  into  each  other,  let  them  be  cut  shorter,  ao 
that  every  shrub  may  stand  singly,  and  clear  one  of  another; 
then  all  the  different  sbraba  will  show  themselves  diytinctiy  and 
to  the  best  advantage. 

When  the  shrnbaare  pruned,  let  the  cuttings  be  eleared  away, 
and  then  let  the  ground  be  neatly  dug  between  and  about  all 
the  plants,  observing  to  take  off  all  suckera  arising  from  the 
voota.  Nothing  looks  better  in  a  ahrubbery  than  to  aee^the  ground 
neat  and  fresh  between  the  flowering- ahmba  and  ever-f^eena, 
eapeciaily  in  such  ckiiapa  and  other  oooipai:tnienta  where  tbe 
ahmbs  stand  distant 

Bnt  as  aoraetimes  partienlat  parte  of  a  ahrubbery  are  on  some 
occasions  required  to  form  a  cloae  thicket,  in  that  case  very  fit* 
ile  pruning,  or  digging,  &c.  is  wanted. 

Planting  F lowering- Skrvb^. 

Most  aorta  of  iloweriqg*ahrnba  may  now  be  aafely  removed 
any  time  thia  month  when  it  ia  open  weather. 

But  particnlarly  the  Ouelder-roaes,  syringes,  labnmnm,  K* 
lacB,  honeysacklea,  roses,  spiraeas,  and  altbaea-lhitex,  byperi- 
cnm«frtttex,  Persian  lilac,  double- blossomed  cherry,  double 
bramble,  cornelian  cherry,  and  double  hawthorn  :  you  may 
likewise  plant  bladder  sena,  scorpian-sena,  privet,  Spaniah 
broom,  jasmines,  sumach,  cibtuseb,  and  acacias,  with  many 
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Other  torts  of  hardy  decidaoos  shrabfl^  which  may  now  bo 
•afoly  transplanted  $  for  moat  sorts  will  take  root  very  freely 
aod  soon  at  this  season. 

Planting  Ever-greem, 

Aboat  the  middle^  or  any  time  in  this  month,  if  settled  mild 
weather,  yoo  ma^  transplant  phiilyreas*  alaternas>  yews,  ever- 
green oaks,  junipers,  hollies,  phlomises,  savins,  vines,  firs^ 
^press,  cedars,  lanrela,  lanrustinns,  pyracantha,  arbntns,  arbo*** 
nlss,  cistases,  with  most  other  kinds  of  hardy  ever-green  shmbs 
and  treea. 

DirecHamfor  planHng  the  varum$  ShrU  of  Shrnbt,  ^c. 

Id  planting  and  decorating  the  clamps  and  quarters  in  the 
shrubbery,  care  should  be  taken  to  dispose  the  variou?!  n^rts  of 
flovf^ering-shmbs  and  plants  in  such  order  as  that  the  dilferent 
kinds  may  be  easily  seen  conspicuously  distinct  from  the  adja- 
cent walks  or  lawns.  They  should  not  be  planted  too  close  to« 
getber,  but  generally  about  four  or  five  feet  distance  i  nor 
ahoold  they  be  suffered,  as  they  grow  up,  to  interfere  with  eadi 
other  3  for  that  wonld  deprive  yon  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
different  shrubs  to  advantage^ 

When  any  of  the  more  curious  kind  of  shrubs  are  to  be  con- 
veyed to  any  great  distance  for  planting,  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  pack  them  well ;  they  should  be  tied  in  bundles,  and 
their  roots  well  packed  round  with  straw,  and  every  bundle 
packed  up  in  mats. 

^  Likewise  any  sorts  of  shrubs  obtained  from  nurseries  itt 
bundles  should  be  soon  unpacked,  and  trendied  in  the  ^Tound 
together  by  the  roots,  till  they  can  be  planted. 

Care  of  Grasa  Walks  and  Laum$, 

Grass  walks  and  lawus  should  be  kept  extremely  dean,  now 
the  ieaioii  for  mowing  b^ins  to  approach  i  pole  and  roll  them 
every  week,  in  dry  open  weather ;  a  wooden  roller  is  best  t» 
roU  with  immediately  after  poling,  to  take  up  the  scattered 
wontt'Casts  i  aad  when  the  grass  is  thua  eleaii  and  the  surface 
irj,  it  should  be  rolled  occasionally  with  a  heavy  roller,  to 
make  the  bottom  hrm  and  smooth. 

The  edges  of  the  grass  walks  or  lawns  should  be  all  neatly 
cut  even  with  an  edging  iron  about  the  end  of  this  month* 
which  will  be  a  vast  addition  to  the  neatness  of  them. 
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Grass  turf  may  be  laid  any  time  tUs  months  where  wanted^ 
either  to  make  new  or  mend  old  work,  for  it  will  now  grow 

freely  with  little  trouble ;  observing  to  beat  it  well,  and  roll  il 

with  a  heavy  roller  now  and  then^  to  make  the  surface  firm  and 
even. — See  last  and  next  xnonth. 

Oravel  Walki. 

Keep  the  gravel  walks  perfectly  free  from  weeds,  raoss,  and 
litter  of  any  sort ^  and  kt  them  be  well  rolled  occasiooaily  ia 
dry  weather. 

PUmimg  Medge». 

Plant  hedges  where  wanted,  especially  deciduous  kinds; 
such  as  hawthorn,  priret,  white-tnorn,  hornbeam,  beechj  eider^ 
elm,  &c.  —  See  December,  for  the  method  of  planting*. 

Likewise  is  a  proper  time  to  plash  old  hedges,  that  are  run 
up  naked^  or  open  below. — See  also  December, 

Plant  Box,  4*c.  for  Edgings  to  Beds  and  Border$* 

Box,  for  edging  to  borders,  &c.  may  be  planted  any  time  in 
this  month  j  it  will  take  root  in  a  short  time,  and  there  will  be 
i\o  fear  of  its  success  5  likewise,  where  there  are  gaps  In  any 
former  planted  edgfings,  let  the  deficiencies  be  made  c^ood  ;  also 
old  overgrow  n  01  irregular  edgings  leplanted  :  for  nothing  looks 
worse  than  ragged  and  irregular  box  edgiogs  by  the  sidea 
of  the  walks. 

For  the  method  of  planting  box,  see  the  Fhwer  Garden  for 
October. 

Thrift  makes  a  very  compact  and  beautiful  edging  if  planted 
properly  and  well  kept  This  may  be  planted  any  time  this 
month,  either  in  a  close  edging  in  the  manner  directed  for  box 
(see  October),  or  planted  with  a  dibble,  setting  the  plants  near 
enough  to  tooch  on^  another,  so  as  at  once  to  form  a  tolerably 
dose  edge-row,  as  aforesaid,  or  however  not  aboTe  two  or  three 
inches  asunder ;  and,  if  yon  give  it  two  or  three  good  waterings 
in  dry  weather,  it  will  grow  freely. 

Double  daisies  make  also  tolerably  good  edgings,  and  may 
be  employed  both  in  default  of  the  two  former,  and  to  effect 
variety  in  particular  compartments,  and  will  mako  a  good  ap- 
pearance in  April,  May,  and  June,  when  in  flower.  Let  them 
be  planted  nearly  close  or  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches 
distance  in  the  row 
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Thyme,  hyssop,  winter  savory,  aad  lavender,  are  sometime* 
planted  for  edgings  to  borders ;  but  these  rather  grow  out  o 
compass,  or  get  stubby  and  naked,  by  close  clipping. 

But  after  ail,  there  is  nothing  makes  tio  neat,  effectaal^  and 
durable  edging,  as  box. 

All  edgings  should  be  kept  rery  neat  and'  regular,  by  trim- 
ming them  at  sides  and  top  e?ery  spring  and  summer.— See 
the  succeeding  months. 

Forcing  early  Fhwen,  Sfc. 

Where  early  flowers  are  required,  you  may  in  the  beginning 
of  this  month,  place  various  sorts  in  potSg  in  hot-houseSj  forc- 
ing-houses, &c.  now  at  work,  and  in  hot-bed^ ;  soch  as  pots  of 
pinks,  carnations,  sweet-williams,  anemones,  ranunculuses,  nar- 
cissuses, early  dwarf  tulips,  hyacinths,  jonquils,  and  any  otljer 
ornamental  and  sweet-smelling  flowers,  both  of  the  fihroii^s, 
bulbous,  and  tuberous  rooted  kinds,  and  they  will  blow  eariy» 
and  in  good  perfection. 

Likewise  may  have  pots  of  roses  and  other  desirable  flower- 
ing plantSj  placed  now  in  the  bolrbooie»  or  any  fordng  depart- 
ment. 

About  London  the  gardeners  force  various  flower  plants  for. 
market,  which  is  sometimes  effected  in  boarded  forcing  frameii 
with  the  assistance  of  hot  dang  applied  to  the  back  part  there- 
of  I  theie  frames  being  oonitrncted  of  strong  inch  and  half 
boards,  made  hve,  six,  seven  feet  high  behind,  the  ends  in  pro- 

Krtion,  and  fronted  with  glass  sashes  sloping  to  the  top  of  the 
ck  $  four,  five,  or  six  feet  wide  at  bottom,  by  one  foot  at  top ; 
the  length  at  pleasure }  and  in  which  placing  pots  of  planta 
and  throbs,  hot  dnng  is  piled  against  the  back  and  ends  half  a 
yard  wide  at  bottom,  gradnally  narrowed  to  a  foot  wide  at 
top.  The  dung  throws  in  a  fine  heat,  and  the  plants  flower 
agreeably  at  an  early  time  :  keeping  up  the  heat  when  decreas* 
ed,  by  the  application  of  freth  hot  dnng. 

Iliough,  since  hot^honsea  have  become  so  prevailing,  thete 
kind  of  frames  are  not  generally  naed. 

THE  NUiaSERY. 

Fmish  digging  the  ground  between  tlie  rows  of  all  kinds  of 
young  trees  and  shrubs,  first  giving  any  necessary  pruning  as 
inay  be  required. 
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This  work  should  now  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
it  will  not  only  destroy  all  surface  weeds,  aud  render  the  groaad 
neat  and  ai^recable  to  b«  seen,  but  will  be  also  advautageous  to 
the  giowLh  of  the  young  trees  and  shrubf. 

Propmgating  by  Ouiimgs,  Sfc 

Plant  cuttings  of  goosebemes  aud  cnrrants  :  by  which  me- 
thod you  lUbY  pro[)agate  the  finest  sorts  in  their  kiuds^  and  may 
also  propagat(?  theiu  by  siickcf!*. 

The  cutting  for  this  purpose  must  be  of  the  last  year's  shoots, 
observing  to  take  such  as  are  strong,  of  straight  growth,  and 
cut  about  ten  or  twelve  to  fifteen  or  eii^hteen  inches  in  length  ; 
piiiiit  them  in  rows,  not  less  than  twelve  inches  asunder,  and 
put  each  cutting  about  one  third  or  half  way  into  the  ground  : 
they  will  soon  take  root,  and  will  shoot  out  at  top,  and  lorm  to- 
lerable branch^  beads  by  the  end  of  the  summer,  and  ia  a  year 
or  two  after  will  prodoee  froit. 

By  suckers  also  may  now  raise  these  trees  ia  abuudaaoe. 
They  eomraoaly  throw  oat  many  every  year  from  tke  bottom.— 
See  Prufagoiimg  by  suckers*  beloir. 

fie  careful  to  train  these  trees  always  with  a  single  stem, 
sl%  or  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  high,  before  you  form  the 
nead. 

Plant  also  cuttings  ot  honeysuckles^  and  other  hardy  flower* 
ing  shrubs  and  trees ;  as  many  different  sorts  may  be  propa« 
gated  by  that  method. 

The  cuttings  must  be  shoots  of  the  former  year's  growth  : 
choose  such  as  have  strength,  cottmg  them  from  the  respective 
trees  and  shrubs  in  proper  lengths ;  or  long  shoots  may  be  di-' 
vided  into  two  or  more  cuttings,  which  should  not  be  shorter 
than  six  inches,  nor  longer  than  twelve.  Plant  them  in  a  shady 
place  in  rows  a  fnot  abuuder,  at  six  or  eight  inches  distance  io 
the  low,  putting  each  cutting  half  way  into  tlie  earth. 

Most  kinds  of  cuttings  which  are  planted  now  will  be  well 
rooted  by  next  October. 

Propagating  by  Sueken. 

Many  kinds  of  shrubbery  planis  furnish  abundance  of  suckers 
from  the  root  for  propagation,  particularly  gooseberries,  cur- 
rants, rose^i,  lilacs,  syringas,  and  many  other  hardy  shrubs  j 
and  the  suckers  may  now  be  separated  from  the  [)ii:eut  plants^ 
catli  with  some  roots,  and  planted  either  in  iiurserv  rows  for  a 
year  or  two^  or  the  largest^  at  ohct,  where  they  are  to  rt  main. 
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Proprayating  by  Lager*,, 

P^opagata  by  hyers,  this  being  a  tolerable  good  teasoii  to 
fake  layers  of  all  sach  shrabe  and  trees  as  are  increaaed  by 
.hat  method :  though  the  best  time  to  do  this  is  some  time  b^ 

tween  Michaelmas  and  Christmas  ;  bnt  where  it  was  omitted 
at  that  time  it  may  now  be  done^  and  most  kinds  will  still  sac* 

ceed. 

In  making  layers  of  any  kind  of  trees  or  shrubs,  observe  lo 
dig  round  the  plant  that  is  to  be  layed,  aad,  as  you  go  on, 
bring  down  the  shoots  or  branches  regularly,  and  lay  them 
along  in  the  earth,  with  their  tops  above  ground,  fastening 
them  securely  there  with  hooked-pegs,  and  then  let  ail  the 
youQg  shoots  on  each  branch  be  neatly  layed,  and  cover  them 
three  or  four  Indies  deep  with  earth  leaving  the  top  of  each 
three  or  four  to  hve  or  six  inches  oat  of  the  ground. — Se^  last 
month. 

It  may  he  of  advantage,  in  laying  some  of  the  more  hard- 
wooded  knids,  to  gash  or  slit  the  layer?^  an  inch  or  two,  by  an 
upward  cut  on  the  uader  side,  as  intimated  in  the  iVknery 
work  of  January, 

Most  kinds  of  layers,  which  are  now  layed,  will  be  tolerably 
well  rooted,  and  hi  to  be  transplanted  by  next  .Michaelmas ; 
some  not  till  the  second  year.. 

TramplanHmg  Layers, 

Take  off  the  layers  of  such  shrabs  and  trees  as  were  layed 
down  last  year,  and  which  still  remain  on  the  stools. 

Let  the  layers  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  off,  be  trimmed  and 
planted  in  rows  in  an  open  situation  :  let  the  rows  be  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  asunder,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  plants  f  niui  put  in  the  plants  about  twelve  or  fifteen  in- 
ches distant  in  the  row. 

Smo  Stones  and  Kemeii,  ^c*  to  raise  Stocks  for  grafting,  <J-c 

Sow  plam  and  cherry-stones,  to.  if  not  dona  in  antumn ; 
and  also  the  kernels  of  apples  and  pears,  lo  raise  a  supply  of  * 
ftocks  to  bnd  and  graft  upon. 

They  may  be  sown  any  time  this  month,  in  mild  weather, 
[/at  the  sooner  the  better }  observing  to  choose  a  spot  of  per- 
fectly clean  and  light  ground  to  sow  them  in  |  let  them  be 
town  in  beds,  three  or  four  feet  wide^  eoTering  them  ibont  m 
mch  deep  with  earth. 
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The  |ilanU  from  this  iowiog  will  be  hi  to  traasplaat  next 
michaelmas  and  apriog. 

Sowing  Seedi  of  ShrtiOm  and  Forest  Trees, 

Sow  likewise  the  seeds,  iints»  aad  berries,  &c.  of  hardy 
/oreat-trees  and  shrubs.  These  tnay  be  sown  the  beginning  or 
any  time  of  the  months  in  open,  mild,  weather.  Prepare  beds 
for  this  pntpose  three  feet  and  a  half  broad  :  let  the  seed  be 
scattered  or  placed  thereon  as  regular  as  possible  i  and  cover 
each  kind  a  proper  depth  with  earth ;  none  less  than  half  an 
inchf  nor  any  much  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  deep«  except 
any  large  nnt  kinds. 

TrauspluHi  Fiowering'Skrubi. 

Flowering- shmbs  of  all  kinds  m&y  now  be  safely  transplanted^ 
any  time  when  open  weather,  from  the  seed-beds  or  nursery 
rows  where  standing  tot#  close^  and  planted  in  wider  rows,  in 
the  quarters^  or  in  beds,  &c.  as  required  i  and  if  the  weather 
and  time  will  permit,  this  work  snonld  be  oomfteted  by  the 
latter  end  of  the  month. 

Pruning  and  trimming  Flowerimg-Skrubt* 

Pmish  pruning  or  trimming  flowering-shrubs  in  narsery 
lovvb,  according  as  they  may  require,  whereby  to  regulate  any 
disorderly  growths,  and  to  train  the  heads  in  some  regalar 
form. 

In  doing  this  work,  it  would  generally  be  proper  to  prune  or 
train  the  young  plants  mostly  to  sliort  single  stems  below  ;  and 
where  the  heads  of  any  shrubs  are  very  irregular,  or  run  out  in 
rambling  slioots,  let  them  be  reduced  to  some  order  and  form, 
by  cutliug  out  or  shortening  such  as  may  require  any  regula- 
tion, whereby  to  form  a  somewliat  orderly  shape  in  the  general 
head.  Likewise  suckers  arising  from  the  roots  should  gene- 
rally be  cleared  off,  and  if  carefully  detached  with  some  roots 
to  each,  the  best  of  them,  if  wanted,  may  be  planted  in  nursery 
rows  at  proper  distances  j  they  will  make  good  plants  in 
two  or  three  years*  time  j  and  the  mother  plants  being  clear- 
ed therefrom,  will  be  preserved  in  a  more  regular  proper 
growth. 

After  the  above  occasional  praning,  let  the  ground  be 
digged  between  the  rows  of  the  continuing  shrnbs,  if  not  before 
done ;  digging  it  one  spade  deep,  in  a  neat  regular  manner,  to 
remain  in  good  cultivated  order  all  the  spring  and  ensuing 
summer. 
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Tratuplanting  and  pruning  Fare$t  and  other  Treet» 

Transplant  young  forest-treei,  and  other  tree-kinds,  a 
voong  growth,  according  as  it  may  be  necessary,  from  seed* 
oeds  or  norsery  rows,  &c.  where  they  remain  too  close  i  ant 
let  them  be  qnartered  out  or  planted  regolarly  In  the  proper 
nursery  order  in  rows,  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  or  two  or 
three  feet  distance,  as  the  difierent  siaes  of  growth  and 
particular  sorts  require  ;  or  nursery  trees  of  lar^r  sizeaw  if 
too  considerably  crowded,  &c.  may  also  be  transplanted  at 
niore  eligible  distances  in  rows,  two  or  three  feet  asunder, 
finally  to  lemaia  as  long  as  it  is  necessary  in  their  uuii^ery 
growth. 

Prune  young  nursery  trees  of  dilTtrent  sorts,  especially  of 
the  decidaous  kinds,  both  forest,  ornamental,  and  frait-trees, 
arcor(iini*"  as  they  may  require  :  cutting  away  ail  strong  lateral 
shoots  produced  on  the  steins,  and  prune  ?ny  irregular  growths 
abovCj  in  the  branches  ol  the  bead. 

Transplanting  Fruit  JVees, 

FVuit  trees  of  any  kind  may  also  be  remoYcd  now ;  and  there 
is  no  time  in  the  planting  season  in  which  they  will  succeed 
better,  especially,  if  transplanted  soon  in  the  month;  bat  all 
kinds  of  these  trees  may  with  great  safety  be  remoTcd  any 
time  In  the  month,  when  mild  weather. 

TVantplanHng  Stocki  to  hud  and  graft  upon. 

Make  new  plantations  of  stocks,  to  bad  and  graft  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  choice  fruit  upon. 

Many  of  those  raised  from  seeds,  &c»  last  year,  will  now  be 
ready  for  this  practice. 

Let  these  be  planted  out  as  soon  in  the  month  as  the  weather 
wiU  permit ;  plant  them  in  rows  two  feet  and  half  asunder,  and  let 
them  be  planted  at  least  fifteen  inches  distance  from  one  another 
in  the  row.  They  should  be  planted  by  line  either  dibbling  io 
the  small  plants,  or  the  larger  ones  trenched  or  hoed  in  with 
the  spade ;  or  otherwise  cut  out  small  trenches  by  lines^  placing 
the  plants  therein  at  the  above  distance,  and  turn  the  earth  in 
upon  their  roots,  and  tread  it  gently  along. 

Heading-down  budded  Sioekt. 

Head-down  budded  titocks^  or  such  young  trees  and  shrubs 
that  were  budded  the  last  summer :  let  this  be  done  with  a 
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feharp  knife,  observing'  to  cut  the  liead  off  about  foTir  inches 
above  the  place  where  the  bud  is  inserted.— See  the  work  of 
bnddiog  aod  mocukiiiig  in  Juue  and  July, 

Preparing  for  Grafting. 

Grafting  nfty  be  began  any  time  alter  the  fifteenth  or  tvrea* 
tieth  of  thU  months  provided  the  weather  be  mild. 

The  torts  proper  to  begio  wtth»  are  peara^  plums^  and 
cherriee ;  and  theae  klods  generally  sncceed  remarkably  well^ 
when  grafted  aometlme  in  the  last  fortnight  of  this  month. 

Apples  may  also  be  grafted  at  the  tame  time«  or  they  may  be 
deferred  a  fortnight  longer,  or  any  time  next  month. 

It  ehoold  be  obaerm,  that,  where  grafting  is  to  be  done 
yon  ahonid  begin  to  prepare  for  it  the  beginning  or  middle  ot 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  towatda  this  work  la  to  select  the 
grafts :  and  it  nnst  be  observed  these  mnst  be  young  shoots, 
anch  only  as  were  produced  last  year ;  for  those  that  are  of 
more  than  one  year*s  growth  never  take  well.   These  shoota 

or  grafts  yon  may  begin  to  cut  from  the  trees  about  the  mid* 
die  or  any  time  of  this  month,  in  mild  weather ;  tie  them  in 
Uttie  bundles,  each  sort  separate,  and  lay  the  lower  ends  of 
them  in  dry  earth,  in  a  warm  border,  till  tlie  grafting  time  ; 
and  if  severe  weather  should  happen  iu  the  iateriui,  cover 
them  with  lontr  litter. 

The  reason  for  cutting  the  grafts  so  soon  is  because  the  buds 
will  now  begin  to  swell  fast;  and  if  the  grafts  were  not  to  be 
cut  off  in  proper  time,  the  buds  would  be  too  far  advanced,  and 
Uie  grafts  would  by  that  means  not  take  kindly  with  the  stock, 
or,  at  least,  not  shoot  so  fi  eely. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  iDcthods  of  grafting,  it  will  first 
oe  necessary  to  mention  what  stocks  are  proper  to  graft  the 
diftercnt  kinds  of  fi'uit  upon;  for  instance,  apples  should  he 
nrafted  upon  stocks  raised  from  the  kernels  of  the  same  kinds 
^  fruit,  i.  e.  any  kinds  of  apples  \  for  the  grafts  or  buds  of 
these  trees  will  not  take  well  upon  any  other  stocks. 

It  should  be  observed^  that  for  dwarf  apple  trees  for  walls 
r  espaliers,  or  for  small  standards,  they  should  generally  bt 

Ktftednpon  codlin*a{)ple  stocks,  raised  either  from  8ocke»' 
m  the  root,  or  by  cnttings  or  layers :  for  the  stocks  raised  fro|i 
hese  are  never  so  luxuriant  in  growth  as  those  of  the  largef 
rowing  apple-trees ;  and,  consequently,  trees  grafted  upon  such 
tocks  will  be  slower  in  growth,  and  can  more  easily  be  kept 
within  dne  compass,  so  will  answer  the  purpose  for  dwarfs  of 
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espaliers,  &c.  much  better  than  those  giafted  on  larger-grow- 
tag  stocks.  Or  if  required  to  have  tbem  of  still  more  dwarfish 
growth  for  small  gardens,  may  ose  stocks  of  the  Dutch  paradise 
apple,  and  Siberiaa  crab,  kc. 

But  for  the  general  anppfy  of  apple^ocks  for  common  ttaa« 
darda^  and  laige  eapalier  trees,  &6.  they  are  raised  prindpaily 
foom  the  seed  of  any  sort  of  apples  or  wild  crabs.  The  timo 
for  aovnog  the  kernels  of  af^ea  for  stocks  is  either  io  Novem* 
bar  or  February  $  bat  if  not  sown  till  Febmary,  they  most  be 


three  feet  and  a  half  wide,  observing  to  sow  tbem  moderate!  y 
thick,  and  cover  them  sboet  an  inch  at  least  with  earth.  The 
plants  will  come  up  in  five  or  six  weeks ;  and  in  the  aotomn 
or  spring  following  some  of  the  largest  plants  shoold  be  drawn 

out  and  planted  in  nnrsery-beds    and  in  the  second  or  third 

year  after,  they  will  be  in  order  to  graft  upon  for  dwarfs  ;  but 
for  standards,  let  them  be  three,  four,  or  hve  years  old,  par* 
ticularly  if  you  intend  to  graft  them  at  the  height  of  four,  five, 
or  six  feet  ^  or  may  occasionally  graft  for  standards  as  low 
as  is  commonly  practised  for  dwarfs,  and  train  up  cue  strong 
shoot  from  the  graft,  to  form  the  stem  four,  five,  or  six  feet 
high,  then  topped  at  that  height  to  make  it  put  out  branches 
to  form  the  head. 

Pears  are  generally  grafted  or  bu  lded  upon  stocks  raised  also 
from  kernels  of  &Dy  of  their  own  kinds  of  fruits  j  or  occasion- 
ally upoD  stocks  raised  from  suckers  of  pear-trees  j  likewise 
are  very  commonly  grafted  upon  quince  stocks,  whereby  to 
have  trees  of  more  moderate  growth,  and  to  form  dwarf  trees, 
and  which  stocks  are  generally  raised  by  seed,  cuttings,  layers, 
or  suckers  ;  and  the  pears  grafted  or  budded  upon  these  slocks 
are  very  proper  for  wails  or  espaliers^  and  occasionally  for 
small  standards.  Sometimes  also  pears  ave  grafted  upon  white- 
tbomstocks;  but  this  is  improper  for  any  general  practice^ 
being  not  so  successful  as  stocks  of  their  own  family.  Tho 
season  for  sowing  kernels  of  pears  to  raise  stocks,  traosplaDting, 
and  time  of  grafting,  is  the  same  as  mentbned  above  for 
apples. 

Cherries  are  propagated  by  grafting  or  budding  them  upon 
stocks  raised  from  the  stones  of  the  common  black  or  red  cherry, 
or  upon  stocks  raised  from  the  stones  of  any  other  kind  of 
these  froit;  but  the  first  two  are  most  esteemed  for  that  pur- 
^se,  because  they  generally  shoot  much  freer  than  any  other* 

The  season  for  sowing  the  cherry-stones  for  raising  stocks 
s  October  or  November,  or  In  the  spring    bnt  when  not  sown 


These  are  to  be  sown  in  beds 
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till  spring,  they  nmst  be  laid  in  boxes  of  dry  tMind  all  the  wioter* 
and  town  is  February*  The  stocks  irlll  be  ready  to  transplant 
the  first  or  second  y«ir  $  and  the  second  year  after  that  will  be 
lit  to  graft  or  bud,  if  for  dwarfs,  for  widls,  or  for  espaliers : 
bnt  for  standards  they  will  require  three  or  foar  years*  growth, 
or  more^  in  order  to  run  np  with  tall  stems ;  far  standard  cherries 
arc  generally  grafted  or  bndded  at  the  height  of  five  or  six  fed 
or  at  one  or  two,  to  three  or  fonr  feet,  for  dwarf  and  half 
standards. 

Plums  are  aUo  grafted  or  budded  upon  plum  stocks,  raised 
by  sou  iiig  the  stoiics  of  any  of  ihe  common  sorts  of  the  same 
fruit  J  also  raised  occasionally  by  suckersi  seat  up  from  the  roots 
of  any  kinds  of  plntii  trees. 

The  time  for  '^(nv  iiig  the  iitoaes  to  raise  the  stocks  is  either 
in  aiUiimn  or  spring  j  but  when  they  are  not  sown  till  spring, 
thev  mnst  be  preserved  in  sand  till  that  time  ;  and  tlie  middle 
of  February  i;*  a  good  time  to  sow  them.  They  will  soon  sprout, 
and  the  slO(  ks  will  coinc  up  in  a  free  growth,  and  must  be 
transplanted,  some  of  the  largest  of  them  in  the  autumn  or 
spring  after  sowing,  and  m  two  or  three  years  after  wil^  be  fit 
to  bud  or  graft  upon. 

Thus  observe  as  above ;  let  the  stocks  for  graftings  both  of 
fruit-trees  and  others,  be  always  of  Aie  same  family  or  genun 
as  that  of  the  respective  trees  which  are  to  be  grafted. 

Note,  Stocks  in  general,  which  are  raised  from  seed,  being 
mostly  of  a  stronger  growth,  are  commonly  called  free  stocks* 

General  Observations  for  per/arming  the  Work. 

There  are  several  methods  of  grafting ;  but  we  shall  only 
take  notice  of  three  or  foar»  which  are  the  most  generally  and 
occasionally  practised,  such  as  Whip-grafting,  Cleft-grafting, 
Crown*grafting  and  Orafting  by  Approach,  or  Inarching^ 

Previous  to  grafting,  you  must  be  provided  with  a  proper 
grafting- knife,  a  quantity  of  strong  bass  strings  for  bandages 
to  tie  the  stocks  and  grafts  firmly  together,  and  some  well- 
wrought  clay,  to  elay  them  round  over  the  tying  to  secure  them 
from  the  air  and  wet. 

Observe  that  the  stocks  intended  to  be  grafted,  must,  pre* 
rioiis  to  the  insertion  of  the  graft,  be  headed  down  j  which  if 
intended  foi  dwarf  trees,  for  wails  or  espaliers,  must  be  headed 
pretty  low,  i.  e.  within  hve  or  six  inches  of  the  ground  ;  but  i"v 
for  standards,  thev  mav  either  be  headed  at  five  or  six  feet 
high,  or  at  one,  two,  tliree,  or  four  feet,  for  dwarf  or  half 
standards,  or  occasionally,  for  standard!  some  may  be  headed 
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as  low  as  directed  for  dvrarfs,  particularly  apples  and  pears,  and 
fo  train  up  one  strorg  shoot  from  the  graft  for  a  steiu  tiii  it  is 
twe  or  six  feet  high  :  then  topped  or  cat  off  at  that  height  la 
cause  it  to  throw  out  branches  to  form  the  head. 

Fini,  by  Whtp^aftmg. 

This  kind  of  grafting  is  that  the  most  commonly  practised  la 
the  norseries,  as  being  both  the  most  expeditious  and  success- 
ful, and  may  be  performed  upon  smaller  stocks  by  one  or  two 
years'  growth,  and  thereby  gain  time ;  for  it  is  effected  with 
the  greatest  success  upon  small  stocks,  from  about  half  an  incb^ 
or  leas,  to  near  an  inch  in  diameter  *  but  commonly  prefer 
small  stocks  ol  about  half  an  inch  thick  in  the  part  intended 
for  the  insertion  of  the  gmfti  and  the  method  of  performing 
the  work  is  this 

Having  your  cions  or  grafts^  &&  ready  ;  then  begin  the  work 
by  catting  off  the  head  of  the  stock  slopingly,  at  a  convenieni 
heights  according  to  the  mica  above  fainted  i  this  done>  fix  npon 
a  smooth  part  of  the  stock,  where  headed  off«  and  there  cot 
away  the  bark  or  rind,  with  part  of  the  wood,  in  a  dean  do- 
ping manner  npwards,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches 
in  length  ;  then  having  the  cions  cut  into  lengths  of  four  or 
five  eyes  each,  prepare  one  to  fit  the  stock  as  above,  by  cutting 
it  also  a  little  sloping,  so  as  to  evactty  fit  the  cot  part  of  the 
stock,  as  if  cut  from  the  same  places  that  the  rinds  of  both  may 
nearly  join  in  every  part ;  then  cut  a  slit  or  tongue  about  half 
an  inch  in  length  upwards  in  tlie  cions.  and  cut  a  slit  the  same 
length  down  war  (is  in  the  stock,  to  receive  the  said  tongue  j  iit 
thai  manner  fix  ihe  graft  in  the  stock,  taking  care  that  the  sap 
or  rind  of  both  may  meet  or  join  as  exact  and  evenly  as  possi- 
ble in  every  part  Having  thus  fixed  the  graft,  let  it  be  imme- 
diately tied  with  a  string  of  soft  bass,  bringing  it  in  a  neat  man- 
ner bevcrai  times  round  the  gi  aft  and  stock,  taking  care  to  prf»- 
serve  the  graft  in  its  due  position  ;  and  let  the  bandage  be 
neatly  tied,  and  iniujedlateiy  cover  the  place  w  ith  some  grafting 
day,  observing  to  bring  the  clay  near  an  inch  above  the  top  of 
the  stock,  and  a  little  lower  than  the  bottom  part  of  the  graft, 
leaving  a  due  thickness  on  every  side  of  the  graft  and  stock, 
making  it  in  a  roundish  oval  form,  and  taking  care  to  close  it 
well  in  every  part,  that  no  wet,  wind,  or  sun  can  enter ;  to  pre- 
vent which  is  the  whole  intention  of  the  clay ;  loir  without  that 
precantioo^  the  operation  would  prove  fruitless :  and  in  this 
manner  proceed  with  the  rest 
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la  perfonn.iig  Iko  opermflcHi  of  whip-graftuig,  Bome  gmften 
fint  cot  and  prepare  tlie  don,  and  than  oit  and  fit  tke  atocka 
to  that  I  bot  it  Is  not  material  which,  pio^ded  It  be  done  in  aa 
fauna  and  somewhat  expeditions  manner. 

Next  it  must  be  noted,  that  the  grafts  most  be  now  and  then 
examined,  to  see  if  the  clay  any  virhere  fails  off  or  cnudcs  :  if  it 
does,  it  mnst  be  renewed  with  fresh  clay. 

By  the  last  week  in  May,  or  first  week  in  Joae,  the  grafts 
or  stocks  will  be  well  nnited  i  and  then  take  off  the  clay^  and 
loosen  the  bandages  a  little. 

Second^  by  Cleft^grafting* 

The  next  general  method  of  grafting  is  that  by  clefting  the 
stock,  coiumouly  called  cleft  or  slit  grafting,  because  the  stock 
is  deft,  and  the  gratt  ()ut  into  the  cleft  part  i  and  is  perlormeii 
in  the  following  mann^n-  :  — 

The  proper  sized  slocks  on  which  this  kind  of  grafting  is 
performed  are  generally  about  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half, 
and  even  two  inches  or  more,  in  diameter.  First,  with  a  strong 
knife,  cut  otT  the  head  of  the  stock  very  smooth  ;  this  done,  hx 
upon  a  smooth  part,  just  below  where  beaded,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  to  that,  cot  away  part  of  the  stock,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half,  in  a  sloping  manner  upwards,  so  as  the  crown  of 
the  stock  may  not  be  more  than  about  half  an  inch  broad«  This 
done,  prepare yonr  graft  or  cioo,  which  is  done  in  this  manner : 
observe  to  cut  yonr  grafts  mto  proper  lengths  of  about  sue  to 
e^^t  or  ten  indies,  with  several  eyes  or  buds  to  each'i  then  « 
take  your  sharpest  knife,  and  pare  away  the  bark  and  aome  of 
the  wood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  gran  in  a  slopiog  manner, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  near  two  inekea  in  length  on  two 
Ndes,  making  it  to  have  a  wedge-like  shape  i  bnt  let  one  side 
of  It,  which  la  to  be  placed  oatwarda  in  the  stock,  be  left  don« 
hie  the  thickneta  of  the  other  aide,  and  with  the  rind  continued 
there<m.  The  graft  being  prepared,  take  your  tti^ng  knife,  and 
place  it  In  the  middle  of  the  ateck,  eraaa  ways  the  top  of  the 
sloped  part,  and  with  a  small  mallet,  &c.  strike  the  knife  to  the 
itccfc,  observing  to  cleave  it  no  farther  than  what  is  necessary 
to  admit  the  graft  readily  ;  then  place  the  knife,  or  some  smaD 
instrument,  a  little  way  into  the  cleft,  at  the  sloped  part  of  the 
stock,  to  keep  it  open  for  the  reception  of  the  graft,  which  then 
directly  introduce  into  the  cleft  on  the  upright  side  of  the  stocky 
at  the  back  of  the  slope,  inserting  it  with  great  ex  ctness, 
as  far  as  it  is  cut,  with  the  thickest  edge  outwards,       so  that 
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Ihe  rind  may  meet  exectly  e?ery  way  with  the  rind  of  the  stock. 
The  graft  being  placed^  then  remove  the  knife  or  wedge,  taking 
care  not  to  displace  the  graft;  this  done,  let  it  be  tied  and  well 
clayed  in  the  manner  directed  as  above,  in  ihe  work  of  whip 
or  tongne-grafting. 

Or  if,  in  this  cleft-grafting,  yoa  choose  to  put  in  two  grafts, 
it  may  be  performed  on  large  storks,  which  must  bv  twice  cieft, 
the  ckfts  p  lira  lie!  to  eacii  other,  aud  bo  hx.  the  grafts  in  the 
stock,  as  abo\  e. 

This  kiiid  of  grafting  may  likewise  he  performed  on  the 
branches  of  trees  that  already  bear  fruit,  it  you  desire  to  change 
the  sorts. 

The  grafts  will  be  unit(Ml  with  the  stocks  by  the  last  week 
in  May/or  the  beginriing  of  June;  and  then  take  oil'  the  clay, 
and  loosen  the  bandages,  and  apply  tresh  clay  at  the  top  of  the 
stock. 

'i/urd,  by  Croicn- Graf  ting. 

The  third  kind  of  grafting  is  known  by  the  natue  of  crown* 
grafting,  as  sometimes  three,  four»  or  more  grafts  are  inserted 
round  the  crown  of  the  stock,  in  a  circular  order,  introduced 
betwixt  the  bark  and  the  wood. 

This  way  of  grafting  is  commonly  practised  upon  snch  stocks 
as  are  too  large  and  stubborn  to  cleave,  and  Is  often  performed 
npon  the  branches  of  apple  and  pear  trees»  &c.  that  already 
bear  fruit,  when  it  is  intended  to  change  the  sorts,  or  to  renew 
tlie  tree  with  fresh  bearing  wood. 

The  manner  of  doing  this  sort  of  grafting  is  as  follows  :— 

first,  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the  tree  or  stock  level,  or  of  any 
parttcnlar  branch  of  a  tree  which  you  intend  to  graft,  and  pare 
the  top  perfectly  smooth  $  then  prepare  your  grafts,  which  te 
done  by  cutting  one  side  flat  and  a  little  sloping,  about  two 
indies  in  length,  making  a  kind  of  shoulder  at  the  top  of  the 
cut,  to  rest  on  the  head  of  the  stock ;  and  pare  off  only  a  littla 
of  the  bark  toward  each  edge  of  the  other  side  of  the  graift ;  then 
prepare  to  insert  it,  which,  in  this  order  of  grafting,  must 
be  effected  by  introducing  the  cut  part  down  betwixt  the  bark 
and  wood  of  the  stocky  first  slitting  the  bark  or  rind  from  the 
top  dovviiuards,  clean  through  to  the  hiui  wood,  two  inches  or 
two  inches  and  half  in  length  ;  and  having  a  small  ihiu  wedge 
of  iron  or  wood,  and  ojjcning  the  rind  of  ihe  stock  a  Uttlc  at 
the  top  of  the  slit,  introduce  the  wedge  gently  down  betwixt  the 
wood  and  lind,  far  enoiigli  to  make  way  for  admitting  the  graft : 
then  drawing  out  the  wedge,  uibcrt  the  graft  in  that  part  with 
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the  cut  sloped  side  towards  and  close  to  the  wood  ne  stock 
afamaid,  slipping  it  nearly  down  the  length  of  its  cut  part,  rest- 
hg  the  Bhonider  thereof,  prepared  as  above,  upon  the  top  o* 
the  stock  i  and  in  this  manner  yon  may  put  four,  five,  or  more 
grafts,  as  may  seem  ce  ^fenient,  upon  each  stock,  and  bind  them 
round  with  strong  bass. 

When  the  grafts  are  all  thus  fixed,  you  must  then  Immedi- 
ately apply  a  good  quantity  of  well-wronght  day,  bringing  it 
dose  about  the  stock  and  gmfts,  observing  to  ruse  it  at  least 
an  inch  above  the  top  of  the  stock,  in  a  rounding  manner,  sc 
as  to  throw  the  wet  quickly  off,  and  prevent  it  lodging  or  get* 
ting  into  the  work  }  which  would  ruin  all. 

'1  iiese  trees  which  are  grafted  this  way,  generally  succeed 
prosperously  ;  but  for  the  first  year  or  two  after  grafting,  tbe 
grafts  being  liable  to  be  blown  ontof  the  stock  by  violent  winds, 
this  nwst  be  remedied  by  tying  some  firm  sticks  to  the  body  of 
the  stock  or  branch  that  is  grafted,  and  the  grafte  tied  to  the 
sticks. 

The  best  time  for  perfomnng  this  l^ind  of  grafting  is  ia  the 
last  week  in  March,  or  the  first  week  in  April ;  for  then  the 
sap  vviii  begin  to  be  more  in  motion,  whicli  renders  ihe  bark 
of  the  stock  much  easier  to  be  separated  from  the  wood,  t: 
admit  the  graft. 

These  grafts  will  be  pretty  weli  uni'^'d  with  the  stoek,  by  tl 
end  of  May  or  beginning  of  J  una  ^ 

FoMTih,  Grafting  dy  Approaen,  or  tmrekmf. 

Another  way  of  grafting,  occasionally  practised,  is  calle. 
Inarching,  or  grafting  by  Approach ;  but  is  not  eligible  for  an; 
general  practice,  only  chiefly  for  particular  trees  as  do  not  pro* 
|Nigate  freely  by  any  other  method  ;  and  for  some  occasions 
cariosity. — See  next  page. 

The  method  of  performing  the  operation  is  this  :^ 
When  it  is  intended  to  propagate  any  kind  of  trees  or 
shrnbs  by  this  manner  of  grafting,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
the  stock  yon  wonld  graft  npon,  and  the  tree  from  which 
yon  would  take  the  graft,  mast  stand  so  near^  or  can  be 
placed  so  near,  that  the  branch  yon  would  inarch*  can,  as  it 
grows  upon  the  parent  tree,  be  brought  to  approach  and  join 
readily  to  a  convenient  part  of  the  stock  |  thereby  forming 
together  a  sort  of  arch,  hence  is  called  Inarching,  &c.  $  for 
the  graft  is  not  to  be  separated  from  the  mother  plant  till 
some  month."  after  performing  the  operation }  nor  is  >lke  heal 
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of  the  stock  to  be  cut  off  till  that  time,  except  you  caniiol 

otherwise  conveniently  ftx  the  c^raft, 

  *  " 

For  instance,  either  having  the  stocks  and  the  trees  designed 
for  inarching,  growing  in  the  full  ground  near  together,  or  have 
one  or  both  in  pots  to  place  near  each  other  as  required ;  or 
that  yon  want  to  march  some  branches  of  trees,  &C  that  are 
three,  fonr,  or  five  feet,  or  more,  from  the  surface  of  the 
gtonnd,  and  suppose  the  stocks  you  would  graft  npoa  lo  be  in 
pots  i  in  that  case  may  erect  a  kind  of  slight  stage,  as  high 
as  the  branches  of  the  tree  i*  opon  this  stage  the  pots  which 
contain  the  stocks  mast  be  placed.  Thus  far  observed,  then, 
in  either  case,  proceeding  to  the  work,  take  one  of  the  branches 
yon  desire  to  inarch,  and  bring  the  body  of  the  said  branch  to 
tondi  that  of  the  stock,  at  such  a  convenieot  height,  where  the 
stock  and  graft  is  nearly  of  a  size,  and  mark  the  parts  where 
the  graft  and  stock  will  most  readily  join  together;  then  in 
that  part  of  the  branch,  pare  away  the  bark  and  part  of  the 
wood,  abont  three  inches  in  length,  and  in  the  same  manner 
let  the  rind  and  wood  be  pared  off  that  side  of  the  stock  where 
the  branch  is  to  be  joined,  the  same  length  andbre.K]th,  so 
that  both  the  cot  parts  may  exactly  join  rind  to  rind  j  then  cut 
a  slit  upwards  in  the  branch,  near  an  inch  long,  forming  there- 
by a  sort  of  tongue,  and  make  a  slit  of  the  san^e  length  down- 
wards in  the  stock,  to  receive  the  said  tongue  of  the  branch.* 
then  let  them  be  joined,  placing  the  branch  with  the  top  up- 
right, slipping  the  tongue  of  the  graft  into  the  slit  made  in 
the  ?tock  )  and  see  that  the  cut  parts  join  in  an  exact  manner, 
and  let  them  be  immediately  tied  together  with  some  bass,  and 
afterwards  cover  over  the  place  with  a  due  quantity  of  well* 
wrought  day,  very  well  closed,  that  no  air  or  wet  can  pene* 
irate. 

After  this,  let  a  stout  stake  be  driven  into  the  ground, 
and  that  part  of  the  stock  and  graft  most  be  fastened  to  it ; 
vh^ch  prevents  the  graft  from  being  displaoed  by  the  wind. 

Ilemember  that  Uie  stock  and  graft  are  to  remain  in  that 
position  for  at  least  fifteen  or  sixteen  weeks,  when  they  will  be 
well  united ;  the  graft  is  then  to  be  separated  from  the  mother 
plant,  being  carefnl  to  do  this  with  a  perfect  sharp  knife, 
CDtting  oflftfae  engrafted  branch  with  a  slope  do\vmv  ard>  to  the 
stock  5  and,  if  not  done  in  grafting?,  the  head  of  tlic  .stock  must 
now  be  cut  close  to  the  graft.  The  old  clay  and  bandage  are 
at  this  time  to  be  taken  off;  and  at  tl»e  same  time  it  would 
be  advi^eabie  to  tie  them  again  gently,  and  also  to  put  them 
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faah  day,  which  will  still  be  of  great  tarflce^  aad  let  them  re- 
BaiD  so  for  a  moDth  or  five  weeks. 

By  this  Icind  of  grafting  yon  may  raise  almost  any  kind  of  tree 
or  sbrab;  and  it  is  oftca  practised  by  way  of  curiosity,  to  in- 
graft a  fmit-bearing  branch  of  a  fruit-tree  upon  one  of  the 
common  stocks  of  the  respective  sorts  ;  by  which  means  there 
is  raised  a  new  tree,  bearing  fruit,  in  a  !l  vv  months ;  thih  is  some- 
times practised  upon  orange- trrc  s,  ^>.c.  by  grafting  fruit  branches 
on  stocks  raised  to  a  proper  size  from  the  kernels  of  the  fruit. 

Note,  in  this  method  of  gi  afiing,  the  atucks  may  occasionally 
be  both  iu  the  full  grouncl  or  in  pots;  the  latter  is  necessary 
where  the  branches  of  the  trees  you  would  inarch  are  not  near 
enough  the  ground,  or  for  orange  and  other  preen-house  trees 
and  shrubs;  but  as  for  sucli  trees  and  shrubs  as  grow  in  the 
common  ground,  and  whose  branches  are  favourably  situated 
for  that  work,  there  may  be  stocks  placed  either  in  pots,  or 
planted  in  the  ground  near  the  said  trees,  &c.  or  it  mav  be  per- 
formed oa  stocks  or  trees  that  grow  accidentally  ne;ir. 

THE  GREEN-HOUSE. 

The  green-hoQie  shoold  have  good  attendance  at  this  season  ^ 
both  to  give  the  plants  occasion^  waterings  and  admissions  of 
fresh  airj  as  also«  if  severe  frosts  sliould  prevail^  to  give  neoes* 
sarv  protection,  as  in  January. 

In  open  mild  weather  they  will  need  refreshments  of  water 
Dowandtbeni  and  daily  admission  of  external  air;  but  will 
not  now  require  water  ail  alike",  nor  all  at  one  time :  tboogbj 
should  all  enjoy  an  equal  benefit  of  fresh  air>  by  opening  the 
windows  erery  mild  day. 

Examine  therefore  the  tubs  and  pots  separately,  to  see  whkdi 
want  water,  and  which  do  not;  then  let  water  be  given  accor* 
dingly,  only  where  necessary  )  and  always  very  moderately : 
a  little  will  be  serviceable  3  but  too  much  will  be  of  bad  conse- 
quence at  this  season. 

Oranges,  lemons,  and  myrtles,  aiwl  most  other  of  the  woody 
plants,  will  require  water  frequently  j  but  never  give  them 
jnuch  at  a  time,  and  to  none  but  where  absolutely  necessary. 

The  herbaceous  kinds  will  also  require  occasional  supplies 
of  w  ater^  but  less  frequent  and  in  less  quantities  than  thit  woody 
iiibe. 
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Let  tbc  socciKeiil  kinds,  sach  as  aloes^  sedamfly  fiooidesj  te; 
have  water  bat  vcr^  8|NuriDgly  mt  thi*  tlne^  and  oaly  when  the 
earth  in  the  pott  it  very  dry. 

Air  should  be  adutcked  to  the  plants  in  the  greea-hooie  a!; 
all  times  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  for  that  is  a  necessary 
article,  and  the  plants  cannot  thrive  without  it,  nor  oontinne  in 
a  healthful  lively  appearance.  Every  day,  when  the  weather 
Is  tolerably  mild,  let  some  of  the  windows  be  opened  a  iiltb 
way,  for  the  admission  of  air,  and  take  care  that  diey  m  shnt 
again  in  due  time ;  that  is,  about  three,  four,  or  five  in  the 
evening,  according  lo  the  temperature  of  the  weather  i  but  if 
cold  sbavp  air,  shut  them  sooner  in  proportion. 

In  firosty  weather  keep  the  greea«honse  close :  and  if  very 
severe,  defend  the  windows  at  night,  &&  and  make  occasional 
fires.    See  January, 

Another  thing  to  be  regarded,  is  to  keep  the  plants  of  all 
kinds  free  from  casual  decayed  ^eots  and  leaves,  for  those  are 
not  only  hurtful  lo  the  plants  wfiUe  in  the  house,  but  appear 
very  unsightly ;  therefore,  whenever  8uch  appear,  let  them  be 
constantly  taken  off;  and  if  the  leaves  appear  foul  or  dusty, 
water  over  the  heads  of  the  plants  in  a  mild  sinuiy  day,  which 
will  cleaa  and  reireali  iliem  very  i^eneficiaily  ;  keep  albu  the 
pots,  &c.  and  green-house  always  neatly  clean. 

There  is  another  thing  which  will  be  of  great  service  to  the 
oranges,  lemons,  and  to  tlie  plants  in  general,  and  may  be  per- 
formed the  latter  end  of  this,  or  any  time  uej^t  month  j  that 
i?,  to  loosen  the  earth  in  the  top  of  the  pots  or  tubs,  and 
take  a  little  out,  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  deep,  and  add  some 
fresh  in  its  stead;  this  vvili  certainly  prove  very  beneficial  to 
the  plants  ;  and  whoever  will  bestow  that  iittle  dressing  upon 
them,  will  see  the  advantage  of  it  in  a  short  time. 

Orangei  and  Myrtle$, 

Where  any  of  the  oranges,  lemons,  and  myrtles,  &c.  have 
naked  or  irregular  heads,  you  may  now  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  month,  if  mild  fine  weather,  be^ln  to  reduce  them  to  some 
regularity.  The  branches  or  head  may  either  be  cut  close,  or 
shortened  less  or  more  to  the  place  where  yon  desire  shoots  to 
rise,  to  form  the  head  regalar,  for  they  will  break  out  in  the 
old  wood. 

Then  when  any  trees  are  thus  headed  down,  it  would  aho  be 
an  advantage  to  shift  them>  especially  such  as  are  of  a  weakly 
growth,  in  order  to  add  a  little  fresh  earth  about  their  roots  i 
and  the  method  is  tkiis  i  let  tbe  tree  be  taken  ont  of  ite  tub  or 
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fdt,  hat  preienre  the  bail  of  earth  entire  j  and  then  trim  oft 
with  your  knife  any  very  matted,  dry  root*fibrea  roond  the  out- 
side, and  also  some  of  the  loose  old  earth  from  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  ball  i  then,  having  some  fresh  oompost  ready,  put 
some  into  the  bottom  of  the  pot  or  tab ;  place  the  tree  thmin, 
fill  up  roond  the  ball  with  frrai  earth,  and  give  it  a  little  water. 

Bot  Id  heading  down  any  of  the  gseen-hoose  plants,  if  time 
will  not  permit,  or  that  yon  thinic  it  not  necessary  to  shift  them 
as  above>  do  not,  however,  fail  to  loosen  the  earth  in  the  top  of  the 
tub  or  pots,  and  a  little  way  down  roond  the  sides,  and  draw 
this  loose  earth  out ;  then  fill  up  the  tub  again  with  new  com* 
post,  and  give  some  water. 

But  where  any  orange  or  lemon  trees  are  in  a  very  weak  or 
sickly  uuprospeious  grovvtli,  it  would  be  adnseable  about  the 
latter  end  of  this  month,  or  any  time  in  March,  to  prune  the 
heads,  and  shift  them  into  entire  new  earth  ;  taking  the  plant 
clean  out  of  the  pot,  all  the  old  earth  shaken  entirely  from 
its  roots,  and  all  mouldy  and  decayed  roots  cut  off;  then  let 
the  whole  root  be  washed  in  water,  and  plant  it  again  imme- 
diately in  a  tub  or  pot  of  new  earth,  taking  care  not  to  place  it 
too  deep  j  and  give  water  moderately. 

After  this  shifting  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
same  plants,  if  you  have  the  conveniency  of  a  glass-case,  &c. 
in  which  to  make  a  hot-bed  of  tan  or  dung,  biit  tan  is  much 
the  best  5  and  if  in  this  bed  the  trees  are  plunged,  they  will 
shoot  sooner,  and  more  freely,  both  in  the  root  and  top,  to  re- 
cover good  strength,  and  a  renewed  head  of  branches  of  proS* 
perous  growth,  early  ia  the  foUowing  summer. 

THE  HOT-HOUSE. 

Fires  must  be  continued  erery  night  and  morning  in  the  hot- 
house, and  occasionally  all  day  when  severe  frosts  or  coldcal- 

ting  weather. 

Likewise  a  proper  degree  of  heal  must  now  be  preserved  in 
the  bark-bed.  in  the  hot-house,  wherein  the  pines  are  pfaingedt 
for  many  of  the  plants  will  now  begin  to  show  fruit ;  and  to 
make  the  young  fntit  grow  freely^  theie  most  he  a  lively  heaft 
in  the  bark-bed. 

Nothing  can  eontribote  so  much  to  the  fine  growth  of  these 
young  fruity  as  a  moderately  brisk  heat  in  the  bark-bed  wherwa 
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the  pkntB  are  plnoged ;  for  if  there  be  not  a  proper  bottom- 
heat  about  the  roots  of  the  plaots^  it  is  impossible  to  malce  the 
frnlt  swell  to  aDy  tolerable  sise. 

Therefore,  where  the  baric-bed  was  not  stirred  up  the  fbrmet 
month,  to  renew  the  fermentation,  and  revive  the  deciiued  heat, 
it  should  now  be  done,  for  the  heat  will  consequently  begin  now 
to  be  very  faint  j  and  by  stirring  up  tlie  bark  almost  to  the 
bottom,  it  will  bring  oti  a  fresh  fermentation  therein  ;  by  which 
means  the  bed  will  again  recover  a  lively  growing  heat,  and 
the  good  effect  of  it  will  soon  appear  both  in  tiie  plants  and 
fruit,  provided  it  be  done  in  due  lime  ;  but  if  the  heat  is 
greatly  decreased,  and  the  bark  decayed,  you  may  aug- 
ment it  at  the  same  time  with  about  one  third  or  fourth 
part  of  new  ian,  otherwise  defer  it  till  next  months  which 

However,  where  the  work  ol  forking  up  the  bark-bed  appears 
n  J<  essary  at  this  time,  agreeal)lc  to  the  observations  abore- 
ttttotioned,  it  should,  if  possible,  be  done  io  the  6rst  weeic  in 
the  month )  for  if  it  is  delayed  much  loDger>  the  plants  and 
fruit  will  certainly,  for  want  of  a  due  proportion  of  heat,  be 
innch  checked  in  their  growth.  Observe,  in  the  hrat  place,  to 
take  all  the  pots  out  of  tiie  bark  >  then  begin  at  one  end  of  the 
bed,  and  open  a  kind  of  trench  by  taking  out  some  of  the  barB» 
and  carrying  it  to  the  other  end ;  this  done,  begin  at  the 
trench^  and  with  a  fork  dig  and  worlc  up  the  baric,  qoite  to  the 
bottom,  taking  eare  to  break  the  cakea  or  lumps,  and  mix  the 
parts  all  well  together,  and  fill  up  at  last  with  that  taken  out  of 
the  first  opening. 

When  this  is  done»  let  the  top  be  made  level,  and  then 
immediately  plunge  the  pots  again  to  their  rims  as  before. 
This  work  is  ao  very  necessary,  Uiat  it  sbonld  not  on 
any  consideration  be  omitted  at  the  time  above-mention- 
ed ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  bark  haa  much  declined  in  its 
heart 

The  bark- bed  being  thus  treated,  will  soon  renew  its 

heat,  and  retain  the  same  well  for  six  weeks  to  come,  or 

thereabouts. 

At  the  expiration  of  that  lime,  or  some  time  in  March 
or  beginning  of  April,  the  bark  will  require  to  be  stincd  up 
again,  and  refreshed  with  about  one  third,  or  at  least  one 
fourth  part  of  new  tan  ;  the  bark-bed  after  tliis  w  ill  retain 
a  proper  degree  of  heat,  till  the  fruit  are  ripe. — See  March 
and  AptiL 

The  bark-bed  wherein  the  succession  pme-plants  are  plung* 
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ed,  ahaold  also  be  examined  now  with  good  attention  $  and  ii 
the  heat  is  found  to  be  much  decreased^  the  bed  ahonld  be 
treated  io  the  manner  above  directed. 

Watering  the  Pmet, 

The  fruiting  pine-apple  plants  should  now  have  moderate 
refreshments  of  water,  provided  there  be  a  good  heat  in  the 
bark-bed :  and  when  there  is  a  proper  degree  of  heat  and 
moderate  moisture  together,  it  will  make  the  young  fruit  swell 
very  fast. 

But  in  watering  these  plants,  be  careful  to  give  it  mo- 
derately at  each  time.  The  rule  is  t!)is  r  let  the  earth,  iq  the 
pots  which  contain  the  plants,  be  kept  just  a  little  moist  in  a 
middling  degree ;  and  if  ibis  is  observed^  the  plants  and  fruit 
will  thrive. 

The  succession  pine-plants,  that  is,  those  which  are  to  fruit 
next  year,  must  also  be  refreshed  now  and  then  with  water  5  in 
watering  these,  let  the  same  rulebeobser?edas  just  mentioned 
above. 

Remember  also  to  give  water  at  times  to  the  yoonger 
succession  pines,  consisting  of  the  last  year*8  crowns  and 

suckers. 

In  watering  the  pine«plants  in  general  in  the  bark-beds,  we 
should  still  be  cautious  that  no  water,  or  but  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, fall  into  the  hearts  of  them,  where,  being  apt  to  lodge,  it 
would  prove  detrimental,  in  some  degree,  to  these  kind  of  ex- 
otics, at  this  season :  but,  to  prevent  this,  it  would  be  advise- 
able  to  have  such  a  tin  pipe  as  mentioned  last  months  to  use 
oeeasionally  in  watering  them;  and  would  be  partkolariy 
assistant  in  watering  the  plants  in  the  interior  parts  of  the 
bark^bed. 

Sudi  a  pip^  as  above  would  not  only  tie  convenient  for  water- 
ing  the  pines,  but  any  other  exotics  placed  at  a  distance  either 
in  wide  bark-beds,  or  in  any  other  situation  in  the  hot- 
honse,  &c.  and  may  be  performed  with  greater  exactness. 

Of  the  variom  kmds  of  Piantt  in  the  Ilot'haiue. 

In  some  hot-houses  there  are  kept  many  other  kinds  of  curi- 
ous exotic  plants,  beside  the  pines,  both  of  the  succulent  and 
woody  kinds,  te.;  and  as  they  are  all  tender  exotica  from 
similar  hot  parts  of  America,  Africa,  &c*  nearly  of  equal  tem- 
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pcratare,  one  general  degree  of  internal  lieat  in  the  Iiot-housc, 
as  is  requisite  for  the  pines,  is  applicable  to  the  whole,  finil 
they  being  ail  in  pots,  may  be  placed  in  any  part  of  the  house 
where  room ;  except  tite  piuen,  which  must  be  continued 
constantly  plunged  in  the  bark- bed. 

All  these  kinds  of  plants  should  be  kept  remarkably  cIimh 
from  dust  or  any  sort  of  filtli  that  may  at  any  time  gather  upon 
their  stems,  shoots^  or  leaves }  and  such  should  always  be 
wa&hed  off  as  soon  as  it  appears.  There  is  nothing  more 
necessary  thao  cleanliness  to  preserve  the  health  of  all  these 
tender  plants;  and  where  any  considerable  foulness  is  per- 
mitted opon  any  one  of  theni»  it  will  not  only  close  up  those 
small  pores  which  are  SO  necessary  to  the  growth  of  ah  vege- 
tables, but  will  also  promote  insects^  mad  render  the  whole  plant  '» 
unhealthy. 

These  plants  must  also  be  kept  very  iiree  from  decayed  leaves ; 
that  is^  when  any  soch  appear^  let  them  be  Immediately  taken 
off,  for  they  would  iiunre  the  (dants. 

Water  snonld  also  be  given  to  all  these  plants  at  times :  some 
will  require  but  very  little  and  seldomt  and  others  will  need  it 
pretty  ofiten.  Therefore  let  good  care  be  taken  that  every 
plant,  according  to  its  nature,  be  properly  supplied  with  that 
article  ;  but  be  sore  never  to  give  any  sort  too  much  at  a  time ; 
and  in  giving  it  always  make  a  diitinctioii  between  the  succu- 
lent and  the  herbaceous  and  woody  kinds. 

The  woody  plants,  kc.  will  ne*"d  water  oftener,  and  more  at 
a  time,  than  the  succulent  kind^  for  some  of  these  require 
very  little  moisture  al  out  their  roots,  and  too  much  would  rot 
the  plants. 

Let  the  woody  kinds,  &c,  in  general  be  moderately  watered, 
not  less  than  once  or  twice  a  week  j  and  it  will  be  serviceable 
to  Sj)r'inkle  water  sometimes  all  over  the  he.id  or  branches  of 
these  plants,  es|>eciaily  the  coffee-trees,  the  pimento,  or  ail* 
spice,  and  all  the  tender  acacias  and  mimosa,  &c. 

But  the  succulent  kinds,  soch  as  the  torch  thistles,  melon- 
thistles,  ceruses,  ficoides,  aloes^  enphorblnms,  and  the  like«  mnst 
not  be  watered  oftener  than  onee  a  Tveek* 

In  watering  these  kinds  let  care  be  taken  to  give  bat  little 
at  each  time,  jnst  Sufficient  to  reach  the  bottom  roots* 

It  will  be  an  advanta|p^  to  all  these  tender  plants,  both  of 
the  woody  soccnlent,  and  jther  kinds,  when  the  snrCaoe  earth 
in  the  pots  casually  crusts  or  binds,  to  stir  and  loosen  A  lightly 
a  small  depth. 
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Admit  Air, 

Fresh  air  should  now  be  admitted  to  the  pines^  and  all  other 
plants  u  the  hot-house,  at  all  times  whea  the  weather  will 
permit. 

But  this,  however^  must  only  be  done  at  this  season,  whea 
the  sun  shines  warm,  and  the  air  is  quite  calm  and  clear :  thea 
it  will  be  proper  to  slide  some  of  the  glasses  open  a  little  way, 
in  the  warmest  time  of  the  day,  shutting  all  close  if  the  weather 
changes  very  cold  and  €sioudy>  and  always  in  proper  time  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  best  time  of  the  day  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  as 
above,  is  from  about  ten  or  twelve,  to  one,  two,  or  three  o'clock : 
for  the  time  of  opening  or  shutting  the  glasses,  let  the  weather 
be  the  guide. 

Of  KidM^-btam  in  the  Mot^komte, 

Now  plant  some  more  kidney-beans,  of  the  early  white^  the 
dun,  and  speclded  dwarfs,  &c.  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  place  them 
ia  the  hot-honse  to  succeed  those  planted  last  month }  or  if 
none  was  then  planted,  now  is  a  very  successful  time,  superior 
to  the  former  month>  for  planting  a  good  liot-house  crop ^  and 
aianaged  as  directed  ia  January. 

Do  not  loiget  to  refresh  with  water  those  kidney- beans 
which  were  planted  last  month  j  they  will  require  it  two  or 
three  times  a  week  :  give  also  necessary  waterings  to  the 
young  beans  advancing  for  successive  crops. 

Of  blowing  RaseB  and  other  Plants  early. 

You  may  now,  in  the  beginning  of  this  month,  set  pots  of 
roses,  hypericum-frutex,  Persian,  lilacs,  syringas,  and  honey- 
suckles, &c.  in  the  hot- house,  or  pots  of  bulbous  roots,  carna- 
tions^ pinks,  and  double  sweet-williams^  or  pots  of  any  other 
desirable  flowering  plants,  either  of  the  shrub  or  herljaceona 
kinds,  which  you  desire,  by  way  of  curiosity,  to  bring  to  an 
early  bloom,  supplying  them,  wnen  in  growth,  with  pleuty  of 
water. 

Likewise,  about  the  middle  and  end  of  the  month,  may  in* 
troduce  more  of  the  same  sort  of  flowering-plants,  to  produce 
Howers  in  regular  •oooesston. 

Likewise  may  introduce  pots  sown  with  seeds  of  any  desir* 
able  annuals,  of  moderate  growth,  to  flower  early,  snch  at 
mignonette,  balsams,  ten  weeks*  stock,  scarlet  sweet  peas 
candy*tuft,  virgin  stuck,  lupines,  antirrhinums,  &c. 
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MaHng  the  f%res  in  tkU  Department. 

The  hres  must  be  still  regularly  made  in  the  hot- house 
every  eveniog,  and  also  in  the  mornlni^^s  ;  and  in  extremely 
hard  frosts,  must  be  continued  nigiit  and  day,  in  a  proper 
regular  degree  in  strength  and  heat^  as  regoiated  by  the 
thermometer. 

In  very  severe  frost,  it  will  be  oC  mnch  advaatage  if  the 
glataes  of  the  hot-house  are  covered  every  night  with  oiats, 
eenvjiss,  or  abutters^  or  also  m  the  day>  whem  cioody  and  the 
liost  ragoroes. 

Of  Cucumbers  in  the  Hot-h^use* 

Where  it  is  desired  to  raise  early  cacumbers  ia  the  hot-hottse^ 
some  seed  may  now  be  sown  as  directed  last  monUi^  or  young 
plants  planted  therein,  from  any  common  hot-bed.  See  Hoi" 
haute  for  January. 

Earbf  Strawberrief* 

Likewise  yon  may  now  introduce  into  the  hot-house  pots 
of  the  scarlet  strawberries,  either  to  succeed  Uiose  of  last 
month,  or  as  a  first  introduction,  as  they  will  fruit  in  greater 

perfection  than  the  former.    Let  them  be  one  or  two  years  old 

i)car  ing  plants  ;  place  them  near  the  glasses,  or  plunge  thena 
in  the  baik-t>ed  to  forward  them  earlier,  giving  proper  supplies 
of  water. 

If  some  fresh  plants  are  taken  into  the  hot-house  e  /c  i  y  three 
weeks,  you  may  obtain  a  constant  supply  of  early  fruit  till  those 
in  the  open  grouts d  ripen. 

Or  pots  of  St  Id  w  berry  plants  kept  in  moderate  dung  hot-beds 
to  forward  tiieui,  sojue  may  be  removed  in  successive  order 
into  the  hot-house,  Iheywiil  produce  a  supply  of  early  fruit  in 
regular  succession. 

MARCH. 

Care  of  earfy  Cucumbers  and  MeUme, 

ExAMTMR  the  state  oi  the  cucumber  and  melon  hot-beds, 
and  see  if  they  are  of  a  proper  dcj^ree  of  heat,  so  as  to  preserve 
the  plants  in  a  «tate  oL  free  growth. 
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You  mast  let  the  heat  be  U?eiy»  bat  moderate,  by  which 
aeans  the  ridged-ont  plants  of  good  growth  will  show  fruit 
nkDtlfallv,  and  these  will  swell  freBly>  and  grow  to  an  haedsoM 
siae. 

Therefore^  when  the  heat  decUnes»  apply  a  liotng  of  well- 
prepared  fresh  hot  horse  dong  to  the  back  or  front  side  of  the 
bed,  as  yon  shall  see  occasion  ;  bat  if  the  heat  is  not  very 
mnch  dediaed,  it  will  be  proper  to  line  only  one  side  at  a  time  | 
but  liae  the  opposite  side  ten  or  twelve  days  after.  Make  the 
linings  about  twelve  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  as 
UigU  as  five  or  six  inches  up  the  sides  of  the  frame  ;  batgene^ 
rally  narrowing  the  width  towards  the  top  ;  on  which  lay  two 
inches  depth  of  earth  over  to  keep  the  steam  down,  for  the  reason 
mentiuued  last  month. 

Let  the  plants  have  fresli  air  every  day,  by  raising  the  upper 
end  of  the  glasses  fi  om  about  half  an  inch,  to  one  or  two  inches 
in  height,  in  proportion  to  the  heat  in  the  bed,  and  warmness 
of  the  weather,  always  more  freely  in  sunny,  cabn,  mild  days, 
than  when  cloudy  or  a  sharp  external  air  ,  and  when  the  wea- 
ther changes  colder,  he.  diminish  the  admission  of  air,  or  shot 
doivn  the  glasses  if  very  cold  j  and  always  shut  close  in  proper 
time  towards  evening  about  three,  four,  or  five  o^clockj  &c.  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature  of  the  weather. 

Refresh  them  now  and  then  with  water  i  let  this  be  given 
very  moderately,  and  in  a  mild  sunny  day;  the  best  time  for 
doing  this  is  from  ten  to  two  o'clock* 

Cover  the  glasses  with  mats  erery  CTening  for  the  nighti  ge« 
nerallv  toward  son-setj  or  soon  after ;  and  nnoover  in  the  morn- 
ing aooot  an  lioar^  at  most^  after  the  time  of  snn-iise  i  or,  U 
a  snnny  morning,  as  soon  as  the  sun  shines  fully  on  the  frames. 

As  the  early  plants^  raised  last  months  will  hare  now  advan- 
ced considerably  into  froitfol  ninners^  and  show  fniit  abnndant- 
ly,  especially  cucambers,  let  the  rnnners  or  vine  be  trained  oat 
regularly  along  the  surface  of  the  bed  at  equal  distances,  and 
peg  them  down  neatly  with  small  hoolced  sticks  ;  and  according 
as  the  young  fruit  comes  into  blossom,  do  not  fail,  at  this  early 
•eason,  to  set  or  impregnate  the  female  or  fruit  blossoms,  with 
the  male  flowers,  agreeable  to  the  rules  and  method  advised  iu 
the  work  of  ApriL 

Sow  CMeumbm  md  Mekm  Seed. 

Sow  in  the  above,  or  any  new-made  hot  beds,  the  ^eeds  of 
encumbers  and  melons  at  the  beginning,  and  also  about  the 
middle^  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  to  have  a 
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fopply  of  yoong  plants  in  ratdiness,  either  to  plant  into  nevir 
teas,  or  to  supply  the  place  of  snch  plants  as  may  fail. 

The  sorts  of  cacnmber  mre,  the  early  short  pridcly,  long 
green  prickly,  white  prickly^  long  green  Turkey,  long  white 
Tnrkey,  and  Smyrna. 

Bat  ^e  first  two  sorts  are  commonly  cultivated  for  the  early 
and  general  crop»  the  short  prickly  being  the  earliest  and  is  there- 
fore often  sown  for  the  first  crop  in  the  frames  ;  but  the  long 
green  prlcAly  is  the  l)est  to  sow  for  a  main  crop,  eillicr  I'or  ihe 
frames  or  1j and  glasses,  or  in  the  natural  ground  ;  it  being  both 
;i  plentiful  bearer  in  long  continuance,  and  the  fruit  attain  The 
niost  handsome  regular  growth,  six  or  eight  to  ten  or  twelve 
inches  in  length  ;  but  there  is  a  new  variety  oi  loni;  prickly  cu- 
cumber now  in  cultivation^  growing  ten  or  twelve  to  hfteo  i  or 
eighteen  inches  long:  though,  in  my  idea,  those  of  such  extreme 
length  appear  less  delicate  at  table,  and  not  always  so  well  fla- 
voured as  tho^e  of  middling  growth  as  above. 

The  white  prickly,  and  the  long  Turkey  and  Smyrna  kinds, 
are  not  eligible  for  any  general  crop,  because  they  are  very  in* 
different  bearers^  so  should  sow  only  a  few  by  way  of  variety. 

Making  new-Hot-beds  to  transplant  Cucumbers,  Sfc, 

Make  hot-beds  the  beginoing  of  this  month*  to  plant  the 
eocomber  or  melon  plants  npon«  which  were  sown  the  end  of  Ja* 
nnary^  or  any  time  in  Febraary« 

Let  the  dang  for  this  purpose  be  well  prepared*  in  the  man* 
ner  directed  in  the  two  former  monthsi  before  yon  work  it  up 
into  a  bed ;  this  should  never  be  omitted*  for  a  great  deal  de- 
pends upon  it ;  make  the  bed  three  feet  high,  or  three  and  a 
half,  beating  the  doDg  well  down  with  the  fork,  as  you  lay  it  on 
the  bed  :  but  do  not  tread  it  $  for  a  bed  which  is  trodden  hard 
is  rendered  so  compact*  that  it  seldom  comes  to  a  kindly 
warmth,  but  is  apt  to  heat  too  violently*  to  the  dostmction  of 
the  plants  When  the  bed  is  finished,  put  on  the  frame  and 
lights  J  and  let  it  be  managed,  in  every  respect,  as  directed  in 
January  and  February ;  and  let  the  plants,  either  cucumbers 
or  melons^  be  planted  and  managed  in  the  manner  there  direc- 
ted. 

There  are  many  gardeners,  and  others,  who  cannot  conve- 
niently procure  dnng  to  begin  to  make  hot- beds  for  cucumbers 
or  melons  at  an  earlv  season.  Where  that  is  the  case,  it  is  not 
too  late  to  begin  now  ;  and  a  hot-bed  may  be  made  the  begin- 
ning or  any  time  of  the  month,  and  the  seeds  of  cucumbers  and 
melons  may  be  sown  therein  ^  the  cucumbers  from  this  sowing 
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will  be  fit  to  cut  by  the  l>e^iani:)g  of  May,  but  will  be  la 
bearing  ia  the  Uilddle  or  Utter  end  of  that  month,  or  Juoe,  aad 
coalinae  froUful  «U  snmoer^  and  the  vtfikas^  iu,  July  and  Aa* 

Cucumberi  aiid  Melom  for  the  Bell  or  Maud' O lapses. 

AboDt  the  eigbteeath  or  twentieth*  or  aay  time  toward  ,^he 
end  of  this  oiootht  is  the  time  to  begio  to  flow  the  caoembere 
aud  melons  which  are  to  be  planted  under  hand  or  belUglaaaea 

They  may  be  sown  in  any  of  the  coonmber  hot-beds  now  at 
wo^'k ;  or  if  not  convenient^  or  there  are  no  such  beds  yet  made^ 
make  a  hot-bed  for  that  purpose,  for  a  one  or  two  or  three  light 
frame,  according  to  the  quantity  of  plants  required ;  sow  the 
seed,  aiul  manage  the  beds  as  directed  in  the  two  former  moatlis. 
The  plants  will  be  i  cady  tar  ridging  out  the  middle  or  latter 
cud  of  next  month,  and  beginning  ot  M  iy,  ;iik1  the  cucumbers 
will  bear  io  June  aud  Juiy^  and  the  mtfiona  ripen  in  Aug^st^  &c. 

J)raniplanHng  and  imtdn^  CktnHflawers* 

Transplant  the  cauliflower  plants  which  have  stood  in  frames 

and  hand-glasses,  or  ou  warm  border  s  all  winter. 

Let  these  be  planted  in  a  rich  spot  of  grojiiKJ,  The  ground 
should  be  dunged  with  some  good  rotten  dung,  and  afterwards 
neatly  dug  or  trenched  one  s[)ade  deep;  taking  care  to  bury 
l!ie  dung  in  a  regular  matner,  in  the  bottom  of  the  trenches* 
(Observe  to  plant  the  caulidowers  in  rows  thirty  inches  asunder, 
allowing  them  the  same  distance  between  the  plant  and  plant 
In  the  rows. 

The  ground  where  this  crop  of  cauliflowers  is  to  be  planted 
may  be  previously  sown  with  spinach  and  radishes,  if  thought 
necessary^  agreeably  to  the  intimations  of  last  month. 

Draw  some  earth  to  the  stems  of  thei  cauliiiower*pIants« 
which  are  continued  under  hand  or  bell-glasses  for  the  early 
crop  I  it  will  strengthen  them  and  forward  their  growth. 

The  glasses  may  still  he  continued  over  the  plants^  but  must 
be  kept  constantlj^  raised,  on  the  south  sicto,  at  least  two  to 
three  oi  four  indies  high>  on  props }  or  in  mild  days  the  glasses 
may  be  taken  off  occasionallyj  and  let  the  plants  eiyoy  the  be« 
neht  of  warm  showers  of  rain. 

If  tliere  are  more  than  one  or  two  plants  under  each  glass, 
let  tiic  superabundant  be  tiausplanted  the  beginning  or  some 
time  of  this  month  ;  for  two  plants,  at  mo&t^  under  a  glass,  is 
sufficient :  but,  it  the  glasses  are  smaUi  one  plant  under  eafib 
will  be  enough* 
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Plant  those  which  yoa  take  from  oader  the  gUws6»  mto  au 
ooen  conipartnieot,  at  the  distaoee  above-meatiooed. 

Where  cauliflower- pi aats  were  raised  from  seeds  sown  the 

last  month,  they  should  aow  be  pricked  oat  into  a  bed  of  rich 
earthy  in  a  warm  situation ;  but  where  a  moderate  hot«bed  can 
be  obtained,  ii  will  forward  them  greatly.  Make  thi-  be  ]  cii^ii- 
teen  inchei^  or  two  feet  high,  aud  pat  d  frame  oa,  or  arcii  il  over 
with  hoops  i  lay  thereon  six  inches  depth  of  rich  earth,  prick 
the  plants  therein,  two  or  three  inches  apart,  and  give  theiii  a 
iittie  water.  Put  on  the  glasses,  or  a  covering  of  laata^  every 
uiglit,  but  take  them  off  every  mild  day. 

By  pricking  out  the  plants  on  a  little  bottom  heat,  as  above, 
it  vviii  forward  them  coiibiderabiy,  fit  to  transplant  for  good  ihe 
middle  or  latter  end  of  next  mouth,  aad  they  will  produce  their 
heads  in  July  and  August. 

Cauliflower-seed  may  be  sown  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
if  it  was  not  done  in  February;  observing  to  sow  them  in  a 
slight  hot-bed»  as  was  then  directed  i  it  hoU  brUig  the  plaots 
up  soon,  and  forward  them  greatlf. 

B,  These  seeds  may  be  sown  m  ^coof  rich  earth,  in  a 
warm  sitoatioiij  in  the  natural  ground  3  they  will  grow  freely,  but 
the  plants  will  not  be  so  forward  by  a  fortnight;,  as  if  the  seed 
was  sown  on  a  small  hot-bed  of  moderate  heat. 

The  plants  from  this  sowing  produce  flowers  or  beads  for 
use  in  August, 

SroecolL 

Sow  broccoli  for  early  crops,  8(c,  to  oene  in  for  use  the 
following  autumn,  in  October,  November,  and  Deoember,  &c« 
Choose  seed  of  the  early  purple  ;  and  some  of  the  cauliflower 

broccoli,  of  each  of  which  sow  a  little  about  the  first  or  second 
week  in  the  month,  and  some  mure  towards  the  latter  end  : 
in  an  opea  bed  of  rich  earth,  and  rake  them  in  :  and  u  hen  the 
plants  come  up,  manage  them  as  directed  in  April,  May, 
June,  aud  Juit^, 

Ihnupkmiin^  mid  tmeing  Ckbbaget, 

Transplant  cabbage-plants,  of  all  kinds,  into  the  places  where 
they  are  to  remain  to  cabbage.  It  may  be  done  the  bLginniiii,% 
or  any  time  this  month  ;  but  if  ilie  piaats  are  strong  and  in  good 
order,  the  sooner  it  is  now  (ione,  the  better.  Let  them  be 
planted  in  good  ground,  enriched  with  dung,  at  tvvo  feet  or  two 
and  a  half  distance  for  the  sugar  loaf  and  other  forward  kinds  ; 
but  the  large  late  cabbage  plants  should  be  set  a  yard  as^iiader* 
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The  above  distances  are  to  be  anderstood  of  aach  plaots  as 
are  to  renaiD  to  grow  to  their  foil  siae }  hot  soch  of  the  forward 
kinds  as  afe  to  be  eot  while  yonng  may  planted  clossr ; 
eighteen  indies  to  two  feet  will  be  wBcient. 

Plaat  out  also  the  general  crop  of  red  cabbage,  if  not  done  in 
antnmn*  &c:  allow  them  two  feet  and  a  half,  or  a  yard 
distance. 

Sow  the  seeds  of  cabbages,  of  any  sort,  the  beginning  or 
mifklle  of  this  month,  both  of  early  kinds  for  successional  young 
bUiumer  cabbagt'S,  and  large  late  suits  for  auluuin  and  winter 
crops  ;  any  of  the  early  kinds  may  now  be  sown,  either  for 
successions,  or  a-s  substitutes  in  default  of  early  winter-standing  . 
plants,  or  for  general  summer  crops  ;  but  the  large  sugar-loaf 
is  a  fine  kind  to  sow  now ;  also  the  Yorkyliir  e,  Baltersea,  and 
imperial,  for  midsummer  and  general  autuitm  cabbages  ;  and 
sow  a  quantity  of  the  I?irge,  hoUow,  long  sided,  and  large  round 
cabbai^es,  for  late  autumn  and  general  winter  use  in  large  full 
growth  :  let  tlie  whole  be  sown  in  an  open  coiupartment,  each 
sort  separate.—  See  Mai/  and  June,  &c. 

The  plants  raised  from  this  sowing,  if  planted  out  in  proper 
time,  will,  many  of  them,  in  the  early  sorts,  be  cabbaged  in  small 
heads  in  June  and  July,  but  will  be  well  cabbaged  in  Aug^«.v^ 
and  September,  especially  the  sngar-loaf,  Batersea,  and  York* 
shire  kinds  |  bnt  the  large  soi  ts  not  till  September  and  Octo* 
ber,  and  continoa  good  all  the  winter. 

Red  cabbage- seed  should  also  be  sown  in  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  this  month,  to  raise  some  plants  for  winter  and  next 
spring  service :  they  will  be  tolerably  cabbaged  about  MichaeU 
ma8»  and  continue  good  till  the  spring* 

The  red  cabbage  seed  should  be  of  the  true  Dutch  kind. 

In  sowing  the  different  sorts  of  cabbage-seeds  It  will  be  most 
adviseable  to  sow  them  in  open  exposed  ground,  distant  from 
trees,  fences,  or  buildings :  for  when  sown  in  such  dose  situa* 
tions,  as  is  very  often  pmctised,  the  plants  are  drawn  up  weak 
and  long  shanked,  and  are  liable  to  be  eaten  by  vermin. 

Sawing  Savojfs, 

Savcy-seed  for  a  principal  crop,  to  serve  the  family  from 
about  Michaelmas  to  Christmas,  should  be  sown  about  the 
middle  o>'  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month  in  an  open 
situation 

But  if  it  ib  desired  to  have  savoys  weii  caboaged  earlier  in 
^tumn,  that  is,  in  the  end  of  August,  or  any  time  in  September, 
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they  should  be  lowa  in  Febrnary,  or  at  least  the  6rst  week  of 

this  month. 

Sow  liiis  seed  in  an  0[)en  spot,  and  not  in  narrow  borders, 
Dnder  walls,  &c.  for  the  reasoo  intimated  above  io  sowing 
cabbages. 

The  sorts  of  savoys  are  the  ^rcen,  yellow,  and  white  ^  but 
the  green  kind  is  to  be  prefered  for  the  main  crop. 

Tratupkmtia^  and  Miming  LeUuce, 

Transplant,  if  settled  mild  weather,  soiiie  iA  the  lettoce  plants 
'som  the  beds  or  borders,  where  ihey  have  stood  all  winter; 
/hat  is,  if  fhey  stand  too  close.  In  doing  lliis,  cbserve  to  draw 
the  plants  out  regularly,  and  let  the  strongest  remain  in  the 
bed  or  border,  at  ten  or  twelve  inches  distance;  than  loosen 
the  surface  of  the  earth  between  them  with  a  hoe,  aad  clear 
away  weeds  and  litter. 

The  plants  which  are  drawn  out  should  be  planted  in  an 
open  apot  of  rich  groand^  ten  or  twelve  inehea  diaUnoe,  and  let 
them  be  watered. 

And  the  coa-lettnee  plants  aa  haye  stood  aU  winler  in  framea 
should  now  in  geneml  be  transplanted  into  an  open  spot,  at  the 
distance  above  mentioned. 

Ijettoce>seed  of  diffisrent  sorts  should  be  sown  the  beginning 
of  this  month  |  and  to  have  a  regnlar  supply,  let  some  more  be 
sown  about  the  middle,  and  a  third  sowing  about  the  end  of  the 
month;  and  from  these  sowings  you  will  have  a  principal  sup- 
ply  of  lettuce  in  young  and  full  growth  in  May»  June,  and  July ; 
which  will  be  succeeded  by  others  sown  in  April,  &c. 

The  pioper  sorts  of  kttuce  to  sow  at  this  time  are  the  white 
and  green  cos  for  principal  crops:  tlio  large  imperial,  the 
(jilicia,  grand  admirable,  and  large  white  Duch  cabbage-lettucts, 
are  also  all  most  excellent  sorts  for  this  sowing,  where  variety 
of  superior  lettuces  are  required  j  but  any  other  sort  will  aUo 
succeed ;  and  may  also  now  sow  some  common  cabbagge  let- 
tuce, to  cut  young  for  sallads  till  the  others  are  advanced  to 
larger  growth. 

These  (ii  tie  rent  sorts  of  lettuce  sliould  gerieralK  sown 
separate  in  beds,  borders,  or  any  compartment  of  ground. 
Id  an  open  situation ;  and  in  digging  the  ground,  let  the  earth 
be  well  broken.  Sow  the  seeds  on  the  surface  with  an  evet 
hand,  and  rake  them  in  lightly,  taking  eare  not  to  draw  the 
f  arth  in  heaps. 
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Or  mome  cos  lettuce,  &c,  may  be  soh'd  thinly  among  the  crepi 
vf  ODioDS,  leeks,  and  carrots^  some  for  traDspuinting,  and  others 
to  renuuA  for  full  growth. 

la  sowing  lettace»  it  is  of  much  importance  to  have  seed  of 

good  sorts,  such  as  will  not  soon  run  ;  as  we  may  often  observe 
lettuce- plants  that  spindle  up  for  seed  bt^torc  they  attain  hali- 
growtl),  or  begia  to  head  or  cubbage,  which  is  a  great  dUap* 
poiatment. 

Soww^  iS^iiiiieft* 

Sow  spinach  to  succeed  that  sown  last  month  :  the  sowings 
should  be  repeated  once  a  fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  to  have  a 
regular  supply  j  for  the  j^Iants  of  one  sowing,  in  spring  and 
Slimmer,  will  not  continue  ftt  for  use  longer  than  that  time,  be- 
fore they  will  run.  Let  the  seed  be  of  the  roond  leaved,  or 
smooth-seeded  kind  \  that  being  the  most  proper  sort  to  sow  at 
this  season,  its  lea?es  belog  coD8tderabi]l  thicker  and  larger  than 
the  prickiy-seeded  spinach. 

This  seed  nay,  at  this  season,  be  sown  either  alone,  or  with 
iome  other  crops,  such  as  between  lows  of  beans,  or  on  the 
ground  whera  you  plant  cabbages  or  cauliflowers  i  should  be 
sown  moderately  thin,  and  generally  in  broadcast,  and  in  which 
method  yon  may  sow  therewith  a  little  radish-seed  ;  when  the 
seed  Is  sown,  if  light  dry  gronail,  tread  it  over  lightly  with  the 
feet  tolerably  cloae,  to  setUe  the  aurlace  and  seed,  then  rake  It 
regularly ;  or  may  occasionally  sow  it  In  broad  flat  drills,  about 
an  inch  deep,  and  a  foot  asunder  i  either  alone,  or  in  single 
drills,  between  rows  of  beans^  catbaget ,  8c€. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  spinach  should  not,  at  this  season, 
be  sown  where  the  ground  ii  much  shaded  with  trees  or  bushes  i 
for  in  such  situations  the  plants  would  be  drawn  up  to  seed  be- 
fore they  arrive  to  half  their  growth. 

Hoe  or  hand-weed  the  early  crops  of  spring  sj)inaeh,  thinning 
the  plants  at  the  same  time,  but  particularly  those  sown  broad- 
est, three  or  four  to  five  oi  six  inches  distance. 

The  crop  of  winter  spkiaeh,  which  was  sown  last  autumn, 
will  now  be  advancing  in  good  perfection  ft>r  use,  and  should 
now  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  the  earth  between  the  plants 
stirred  with  a  hoe  ^  and  in  gathering  the  plants  lor  use,  if  they 
stand  close,  should  thin  them  out  clean  by  the  roots  3  but  if 
they  already  stand  at  wide  distances,  only  crop  the  large  outer 
leaves  as  wanted,  till  they  begin  to  run,  then  cut  them  up  ckan 
10  the  bottom* 
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Sowmg  Oidom$  and  Leeki, 

Onions  or  leeks  for  the  main  crop  should  be  sown  the  l><:*gia- 
Ding  or  middle  of  this  moDtb^  provided  it  was  not  done  in  th<^ 
latter  end  of  February. 

Tins  seed  should  be  sown  on  rich  ground,  and  where  it  is  no 
stubborn  and  wet,  but  of  a  free  mellow  texture. 

Havi njr  fixed  on  a  proper  spot,  it  will  l>e  of  p:reat  advantage 
to  spread  a  good  quantity  of  rotten  dung  thereon,  and  dig  it  in 
one  spade  deep  j  this  will  greatly  promote  the  growth  of  th© 
plants,  and  their  root-bnlbs  will  grow  to  a  lai^r  siie. 

The  seedft  of  the  onions  and  leeks  may  sometimes  be  sown 
logetiier,  or  principally  on  separate  campartmentt,  bnl  the  lat- 
ter is  the  most  adviseable  for  the  general  crops,  obsernog  the 
mle  mentioned  last  month. 

The  groand  being  dag  and  laid  level,  particular  care  shonid 
be  taken  to  sow  the  seed  at  soch  time  when  the  ground  will 
readily  rake.  Most  gro|ind  will  rake  best  immediately  after  it 
Is  dng ;  some  requires  to  lie  a  day  or  two ;  some  will  rake  bet- 
ter after  a  shower  of  rain ;  bat  the  rale  is,  let  the  seed  be  sown 
when  yoo  find  the  groand. will  readily  break  or  fall  to  pieces 
under  the  rake  withont  clogging  thereto  and  let  it  be  observ* 
ed,  that  the  sooner  any  seed  is  sown  after  the  ground  is  dug 
while  the  surface  is  fresh,  the  quicker  it  will  grow. 

The  ground  where  they  are  to  be  sown  may  either  be  divided 
into  beds,  or  they  may  be  sown  in  one  continued  plat;  but  if 
sown  in  bctis,  wifli  alleys  between,  it  will  be  more  couveuiciil 
to  go  in  to  weed,  hoe,  and  thin  the  plants. 

The  beds  shonid  be  three  feet  and  a  half,  to  four  and  a  ha.f 
broad,  allowing  ten  or  twelve  inch  alleys  between. 

In  sowing  these  seeds,  either  in  beds  or  otherwise,  let  thcui 
be  sown  on  the  rough  surface  broad-cast ;  and  it  will  be  advise- 
able,  in  that  sown  in  one  continued  space  in  light  loose  ground, 
that,  as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  sown,  first,  before  rakini^  {n  the 
«eed,  tread  the  whole  down  lightly  into  tlie  earth,  in  a  regular 
manner,  with  the  feet  almost  close  together,  slipping  them 
lightly  and  evenly  along  the  sarfaee  in  short  steps;  which 
settles  the  ground,  that,  when  standing  thereon  to  rake  in  the 
seed,  it  will  not  sink  in  holes  under  the  feet;  and  the  seed 
thereby  be  more  evenly  raked  in  all  an  equal  depth :  and  then, 
as  soon  as  it  is  sown,  &c.  as  above,  let  the  seed  be  directly 
raked  in  as  evenly  as  possible,  giving  only  two  or  three  strokes 
of  the  rake  in  a  place,  drawing  off  any  large  stones  and  hard 
elods,  leaving  the  surface  even  and  smooth. 
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If  the  ground  is  lights  and  is  lo  be^a  beds,  with  alleys  be- 
IweeOj  yovL  may  eitber  occasiotfally  tread  In  the  8eeds«  or 
not,  and  pare  the  alleys  an  inch  or  two  deep,  and  strew  the 
earth  over  the  beds,  which  will  help  to  bnry  the  seed  more 

cfFectnally. 

But  let  it  be  observed,  that  where  the  ground  is  naturally 
wet,  acnd  apt  to  bind,  It  will  not  be  so  proper  to  tread  iu  tlie  seed 
as  above,  bnt  to  divide  the  ground  in  beds,  four,  five,  or  six 
feet  wide,  and  to  stand  in  the  alleys  to  sow  tbe  seed,  and  adso 
rake  it  into  the  ground. 

Observe  in  either  of  the  above  methods,  in  the  sowing  in 
beds,  let  the  seeds  be  sown  regularly  bed  and  !)ed,  tolerably 
thick,  proceeding  longways  trom  one  end  to  the  other  j  and 
rake  it  in  evenly  in  the  same  order,  with  a  steady  regular 
hand. 

But  in  sowing  of  onions,  leekg,  and  many  other  small  seed^, 
that  instead  of  sowing  on  the  rough  surface  and  raking  in,  the 
following  method  is  the  general  practise  in  some  places. 

The  gronnd  is  digged  or  trenched  in  the  common  way,  and 
at  every  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  as  you  advance  in  the  digging,  rake 
the  surface  smooth  j  then  divide  the  gronnd  into  fonr  feet  and 
a  half  wide  beds,  with  spade-wide  itlTeys  between  them  ;  and 
then  with  the  back  of  the  rake  shove  the  earth  e^renly  off  the 
surface  of  the  beds,  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  deep,  into  the  alleys, 
in  a  little  ridge  along  the  edge  of  the  beds,  ready  to  draw  over 
the  seeds  when  sown  i  then  directly  sow  the  seed  on  the  sor* 
face  of  the  beds  and  with  the  rake  draw  the  earth  out  of  the 
alley  with  a  kind  of  jerk,  making  it  spread  evenly  over  the  seed 
an  e^nal  depth ;  and  lightly  rake  the  surface  of  each  bed  smooth, 
clearing  oflP  all  stones  and  hard  clods. 

May  occiisionally  sow  a  thin  sprinkling  of  the  cos-lettuce 
seed  with  that  of  the  onions  and  leeks. 

Sea-Cabbage. 

Sea-cabbage,  or  sda-coiewort,  if  in  request,  should  now  be 
sown.  Choose  a  light  loose  soil,  and  beini;  properly  digged, 
form  it  into  one  or  more  beds,  four  feet  and  half  or  five  leet 
wide,  with  wide  alleys  between  ;  sowing  the  seed  either  in  drills< 
long- ways,  the  beds  a  foot  and  half  or  VMo  feet  asunder,  for 
the  plants,  cither  to  i^main  or  to  transplant ;  or  sow  broad-cast 
wholly  for  transplanting  that  di^^tance,  in  June,  July,  or  follow- 
ing S[)ring,  in  beds,  as  above.^  See  April. 

And  when  the  plants  are  of  one  or  two  years*  growth,  the 
beds  being  pre.iousiy  earthed  up  a  few  inches  in  wmter,  they 
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prodoce  f  om  tlie  c^ot  thick  flethy  shoots,  which  pfttting  throogli 

a  body  o  soil  on  the  beds  are  thereby  blaDched  white  and  ten- 
der, of  d  \icate  eating,  in  proper  culinary  preparation. 

The  plants  are  pereuniai  5  the  leaves  decay  in  winter  j  bat 
tlie  roots  remain  and  prodnce  a  succession  of  young  slioots,  in 
the  advancing  flower  stalk  and  young  leaves,  in  the  spring, 
being  the  principal  edible  parts  of  this  kind  of  cabbage,  whicti 
never  heads,  the  advanced  leaves  spreading  flat  near  the 
groand. 

At  the  commencement  of  winter,  clear  away  the  old  leaves, 
weeds  and  litter,  loosen  the  lops  of  the  beds  and  tlien  either 
from  the  alleys  between,  or  elsewhere,  apply  a  stratum  of  light 
loose  earth  on  the  beds,  a  few  inches  thick,  or  occasionally  some 
dry»  r6tted, lights  mellow  dang;  and  the  plants  shooting  np  In 
the  spring,  through  this  body  of  soil,  the  shoots  will  be  long» 
white,  and  tender,  and  should  be  gathered  for  use  when  rising 
throngh  the  surface,  or  soon  after  cutting  them  off  within  the 
ground.— See  ApriL 

Sowiu^  Horecole, 

Any  time  in  this  month  yon  may  sow  some  borecole  for  the 
service  of  antumn,  winter,  and  next  spring. 
.  There  are  two  principal  sorts,  the  green  and  the  brown  1 
lioth  very  hardy  plants  6i  the  large  open  coiewort  kind, 
with  tall  stems,  and  foil  heads  of  thick  fimbriate  curled 
leares  not  cabbaging,  and  are  desirable  open  greens  for  winter, 
&c. 

Let  this  seed  be  sown  in  an  open  exposure,  distant  from 
trees  and  close  fences,  as  in  such  situations  they  are  apt  to 
draw  up  too  fast,  with  long  weak  stalks ;  sow  it  broad-cast, 
and  rake  it  in  evenly :  for  other  particulars  sec  the  succeeding 
months. 

Radishes. 

Sow  more  radish  seed,  to  raise  a  supply  of  radishes  to  suc- 
ceed those  sown  last  month. 

There  should  be  some  of  this  seed  both  of  the  salmon  and 
short-top  kind,  sown  at  three  different  times  this  month)  tliat 
to*  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and  later  end ;  by  which  means 
there  will  be  a  due  succession  of  young  radishes  for  the 
tuble.  Let  this  seed  be  sown  how,  in  an  open  compart- 
ment, obsenring  the  same  method  as  in  the  two  precoduig 
months. 
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Tliai  the  early  and  general  crops  of  radishes,  wkere  the  plttDts 

stand  too  close,  pulling  up  the  worst,  and  leaving  the  best  plants 
about  two  inches  distiince,  and  clear  them  from  weeds,  thinoiug 
tlic  ni  more  aftet  wardi  by  degrees,  in  their  advanced  growth,  in 
drawing  them  for  the  table. 

la  dry,  open,  uann  weather,  let  the  early  crops  of  radishes 
be  soiiiettmes  moderately  watered,  to  forward  them  iu  a  free 
swelling  growth^  mild  and  cri^ip  for  eating. 

Tumip^rooied  Uaduku, 

Now  sow  some  smuli  round  or  Indian  tui  nlp-rooLed  radishes  ; 
there  are  two  sorts,  the  white  aiid  tlie  red,  but  llic  wliitc 
is  preferable  to  sow  for  the  general  supply  ^  it  grows  sniail, 
neatly  orljicul.irly  loutid,  like  a  young  Dutch  turnip,  but 
delicately  smaller,  and  eats  very  agreeably  in  April,  May, 
and  Juoe^  or  any  time  in  aammer  and  autumn.  See  mxt 
moiitJi. 

Let  the  seed  of  l>oth  sorts  be  sown  separately  in  an  open 
space  of  lii^lit  ground,  and  rake  tiicin  in  evenly. 

When  the  plants  have  the  first  central  rough  leaves  half  an 
inch  broadj  thin  them  to  about  two  or  three  inches. 

Sow  carrots  and  partnepa  the  begiomag  of  thte  month  for 
the  priDCtpal  crop :  thai  is^  if  they  were  not  loini  the  lattei 
end  of  Pebraary. 

A  spot  of  light  ground,  in  an  open  situation,  should  be  chosen 
for  these  seeds,  loi  the  roots  thrive  considerably  best  iu  sucli  a 
soil  and  situation. 

The  ground  should  be  trenched  one  good  spade  deep  at  least, 
or  rather  double  digit.  Observe  in  digging  to  take  bat  tliin 
spits,  and  be  careful  to  break  all  clods,  that  the  roots  may  have 
full  liberty  to  run  down  long  and  straight ;  for  if  the  earth  is 
not  well  divided  or  separated^  the  sorts  are  apt  to  g"*^  both 
short  and  forked. 

Tlic  seeds  may  either  be  sown  broad-cast  ail  over  the  surface, 
or  may  previously  divide  the  ground  into  four  or  hve  feet  wide 
beds ;  hovt^ever,  in  either  method^  sow  the  seeds  tliinly,  with 
an  even  hand,  and  rake  them  in ;  but,  previoae  to  raking,  ob* 
serve,  that  if  the  groand  be  quite  light  and  dry,  the  ieed  may 
be  hrst  trodden  in  evenly  ^  in  doing  which,  take  care  to  tread 
the  ground  over  lightly  and  regoJar  with  the  feet  pretty  close 
together ;  then  let  the  seed  be  immediately  raked  in  moderately. 
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By  this  method  the  seed  will  be  buried  eqmlly  iu  every  p«rt» 
mnd  the  plants  will  also  come  up  reg«krly» 

Bol  ip  towing  those  seeds  it  will  be  proper  to  obeer?e  that 
where  the  ground  ia  inclinable  to  be  wet,  or  apt  to  bladf  it 
will  in  that  case  be  proper  to  divide  it  into  beds  foar  or  ftve 
feet  wide,  with  narrow  atteya,  aboBt  a  tpade  wide  between  i 
tken  sow  the  seed.  Do  not,  however,  tread  the  gronnd  as 
abore:  hot  only  stand  in  the  alleys  and  rake  the  seed 
in  regularly,  taking  particnlar  eare  not  to  draw  the  earth  in 
heapa. 

Or  in  sowing  these  seeds  In  gardens,  it  may  be  effected  by 
first  raking  the  ground  as  you  advance  in  the  digging  ;  then 
forming  the  ground  into  four  feet  wide  beds,  shove  the  earth  off 

the  surface  v^ith  the  back  of  the  rake  half  an  inch  or  an  inch 

deep  i  sow  ilie  st^iMj,  and  l  akc  the  earth  over  it,  as  observsd  in 
•owing  oiuoub,  6lc.  which  hqq. 

Of  forking  and  dremnp  the  AsparoffUi  Bedi, 

Tliis  is  now  the  tiuje  to  begin  to  spring-dres»s  asparagus  beds, 
which  is  done  by  forking  or  slightly  digging  them  witli  a  three- 
pronged  fork. 

Thh  work  should  be  begun  at>out  the  midtUe  or  latter  end  of 
the  month. 

For  the  purpose  of  digging  or  forking  these  beds,  you  should 
be  provided  with  a  proper  fork,  having  tluce  short  tines,  six  to 
l^ht  or  nine  inches  long,  perfectly  Hat,  and  about  an  inch 
broad,  and  the  ends  of  them  rounded  and  blunt  3  however^  in 
want  of  such,  it  may  be  performed  with  a  small,  short-proaged 
eommon  dung-fork. 

In  forking  the  beds,  be  careful  to  loosen  every  pari  to  a  mo* 
derate  depth,  but  tnktng  great  care  not  to  go  too  deep  to  wound 
the  crowns  of  the  roots. 

The  aboTO  work  of  forking  these  beds  is  most  neoessary  to 
be  done  every  spring,  to  improve  and  loosen  the  groend,  and 
to  give  free  liberty  for  the  bods  to  shoot  up  i  also  to  give  free 
access  to  the  son,  air,  and  showers  of  rain. 

The  beds  being  forked,  they  most  afterwards  be  raked  even  1 
observing,  if  you  do  not  rake  them  immediately  after  they  are 
forked,  to  defer  it  no  longer  than  the  end  of  this  month,  or  first 
or  second  week  in  April,  for  by  that  time  the  buds  will  begin  to 
advance  towards  the  surface. 

Planting  Asparagus. 
New  plantations  of  asparagus  may  now  be  made,  this  being 
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the  proper  season  to  remove  these  plants  ;  but  it  may  be  dooo 
any  time  in  the  month,  when  the  weather  is  mild. 

In  making  plantations  of  these  plants,  one  great  article  to 
be  considered  is  to  make  choice  of  a  proper  so  l  ;  choose  the 
best  the  garden  affords  ;  it  must  not  be  wet,  nor  too  strong  or 
stublforn,  btit  *;nch  as  is  moderately  light  and  pliable,  so  as  it 
will  readily  fall  to  pieces  in  digging  or  rakiog,  &c»  aad  in  a 
situation  that  enjoys  the  full  sun. 

The  ground  where  you  intend  to  make  new  asparagus  beds 
thoold  have  a  large  supply  of  rotten  or  other  good  dung  laid 
Mferal  inches  thkkj  and  the  ground  then  regularly  treucbed 
one  or  two  spades,  and  the  dun^^  buried  equally  in  each 
trench,  twelve  or  Adbeen  Inches  below  the  surface  of  Ihe  dug 
ground. 

The  ground  being  dug,  and  laid  levelj  divide  it  into  beds 
four  feet  and  a  half  wide»  with  alleys  two  feet  wide  between 
bed  and  bed. 

Four  rows  of  asparagus  are  to  be  planted  in  each  bed,  and 
ten  or  twelve  inches  distance  to  be  allowed  between  plant  and 
plant  in  the  row :  and  let  the  outside  rows  of  each  bed  be  nine 
inches  from  the  edge. 

Next,  let  It  be  observed,  that  the  plants  for  this  plantation 
consist  now  entirely  of  roots ;  no  top  ;  they  must  not  be  more 
than  two  years  old  ;  but  most  good  gardeners  prefer  those  that 
are  only  one  yeai",  which  are  what  I  would  choose  to  plant  j 
as  from  exptrience  I  have  found  they  generally  take  root 
much  freer,  and  succeed  every  way  better  than  two  years  old 
plants.  If  yon  choose  to  raise  the  plants  yourself,  it  is  tkiiw 
by  sowing  the  seed  any  time  this  month  in  a  bed  of  rich  earth 
(see  page  138)  j  and  they  will  be  proper  for  planting  out  next 
spring  ;  or,  if  you  do  not  choose  to  close  a  year  or  two  in  wait- 
ing for  raising  the  phaiits,  you  may  purchase  them  ready  raised, 
of  most  kitchen  gardeners  near  large  towns,  and  in  many  of 
the  large  nurseries  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  They  are 
commonly  sold  at  a  shilling  to  eighteen  pence  or  two  shiiiings 
per  hundred. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  planting  them  :^ 

Strain  yoor  line  lengthways  the  beds,  nine  inches  from  the 
edge  :  then  with  a  spade  cnt  out  a  smidl  trench  or  drill  close 
to  the  line,  about  six  inches  deep,  making  that  aide  next  the 
line  nearly  upright ;  and  when  one  trendi  is  opened,  plant 
that  before  yon  open  another,  placing  the  plants  upright  ten  or 
twelve  inches  distance  in  the  row. 

In  planting  these  plants,  observe,  they  most  not  be  placed 
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fat  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  but  nearly  opright  against  the 
sack  of  the  trench  or  drill,  and  so  that  the  crown  of  the  plaota  ^ 
may  also  stand  upright,  and  two  or  three  inches  below  the  sur- 
taee  of  the  gronad ;  and  let  them  be  all  placed  an  equal  depth, 
ipreadiDg  their  roots  somewhat  regular,  against  the  back  of 
the  trench,  and  at  the  same  time  drawing  a  little  earth  op 

3;aiD5t  them  with  the  hand  as  yon  place  them,  jnst  to  fix  the 
ants  in  their  doe  position,  till  the  row  is  planted  $  then  when 
one  row  is  thus  planted,  immedia'eiy,  with  a  rake,  draw  the 
earth  into  the  drill  over  the  plants,  and  then  proceed  to  open 
another  drill  or  trench  aa  before  directed  :  plant  it  in  the  same 
manner,  and  cover  in  the  plants  as  above,  and  so  on  till  the 
whole  is  planted.  When  they  are  all  planted,  let  the  surface 
of  the  beds  be  raked  smooth,  and  clear  them  from  stones. 

At  eacli  corner  of  cverv  bed,  let  a  ftrni-stake  be  driven  into 
the  ground,  to  serve  as  a  mark  for  the  alleys. 

In  planting  asparagus,  it  is  customary  with  such  gardeners 
as  are  obliged  to  rcak*  the  most  of  every  spot  of  ground^  to 
sow  a  thin  crop  of  onions  the  first  year  on  the  new  asparagus 
beds  :  and  this  should  be  perfornie  1  before  the  beds  are  raked, 
sowing  the  seeds,  and  raking  them  in  j  and  thus  a  crop  of  oni- 
ons may  also  be  obtained  without  hurting  the  asparagus,  pro- 
vided the  onions  are  not  safiered  to  grow  just  about  the 
plants. 

The  asparagos  being  planted,  the  next  care  is^  when  tlie 
l^nts  come  up,  which  \viil  be  about  the  latter  end  of  next 
months  or  begianing  of  May,  to  keep  them  dean  from  weeds; 
which  must  be  weU  attended  to  daring  the  summer  season. 
For  the  farther  management,  see  the  work  of  summer,  and 
October  and  Nimember,  and  the  article  Of  dremmg  the  Bed$, 
in  this  month,  page  195* 

Let  it  next  be  obaerved,  that  it  will  be  three  years  Irom  the 
time  of  planting  before  the  asparagus  plants  prodnce  bods  large 
enough  to  cut  lor  use  in  any  general  gathering ;  though  some« 
timesj  in  rich,  good  ground*  and  a  remarkably  prosperoos 
growth  in  the  plants  in  the  production  of  strong  shoots,  a  few 
of  the  largest  may  be  cut  the  second  spring  after  planting  ;  but 
I  .sliouhl  advise  to  let  it  be  tfce  third  or  fouilk  year  before  you 
make  a  general  cutting. 

A  plantation  of  asparagus,  if  the  beds  are  properly  dressed 
every  year,  as  directed  in  the  spring  and  autumn  months,  will 
continue  to  produce  good  buds  ten  or  twelve  years,  or  more. 

In  making  new  plantations  of  asparagus,  1  have  sometimes. 
Instead  of  putting  in  .young  plants^  as  above  directed^  sown  the 
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leed  at  once  id  the  beds  where  the  plantfi  are  to  remala }  and. 
as  by  that  practise  the  plants  are  not  disturbed  by  a  removal, 
they  oonsoqaeatly  eaonot  fail  of  producing  a  regular  crop. 

The  beds  to  be  four  feet  and  a  half  vride,  and  prepared  as 
oefore  directed  for  the  plants  i  mark  out  four  lines  lengthways 
Hie  beds ;  when  along  these  liuesj  at  the  distance  of  erery 
nine  or  ten  inches,  dot  in  a  few  seedf ,  covering  them  about  an 
iDch  deep.  When  the  plants  have  t^en  come  up  some  time, 
Ihey  must  be  thinned,  leaving  only  one  of  the  strongest  in  each 
place  ;  and  carefully  clear  them  from  weeds. 

A  [jlantation  of  asparagus^  thus  raised,  will  produce  buds  fit 
to  cut  tlic  foiiitli  spring  after  sowing,  but  will  be  very  iarge 
and  fine  the  fifth  year. 

As  to  I  he  method  of  gathering  or  cutting  asparagus,  when 
advanced  to  proper  growth  for  the  table,  it  is  generally  most 
eligible  to  be  furnished  with  a  saw-edged  asparagus  knife, 
liaving  a  straight,  narrow,  taper  blade,  about  six  or  eight  inches 
long,  and  about  an  inch  broad  at  the  haft,  narrowlug  to  about 
half  an  inch  at  the  point,  which  should  be  rounded  oiT  from  the 
back,  and  the  edge  made  full  of  small  teeth  like  a  saw  ;  then 
observing,  when  the  shoots  are  from  about  two  to  three  or  four 
inches  high,  they  should  be  then  cut,  slipping  the  knife  down 
perpendicularly  close  to  each  shoot,  and  cut  it  off  slantingly 
about  three  or  fonr  inches  within  the  ground,  taking  great  care 
not  to  wound  any  yoong  bads  coming  np  from  the  same  roof  ; 
for  there  are  always  several  suwts  advancing  ihe;«from  in  dif* 
ferent  stages  of  growth. 

Plant  asparagus  for  forcing.— See  Fehrmry* 

Sowing  Asparayiu  Seed. 

This  is  now  the  season  to  sow  asparagus  seed,  to  raise  plants^ 
to  make  new  plantations  as  above,  or  to  raise  plants  lor  fofcing 
in  hot«beds. 

This  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the 
month,  on  four^feet  wide  beds  of  rich  earth.  Sow  it  br«Mut-cast 
on  the  sarface,  then  rake  it  well  into  the  ground,  and  cast  some 
of  the  earth  out  of  the  alleys  evenly  over  the  beds,  and  rake 
them  smooth  i  or  it  may  be  sown  in  drills  an  Inch  deep,  and  six 
inches  asnnder :  the  plants  will  come  ep  in  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  when  give  occasional  watering  in  very  dry  weather  to 
strengthea  and  fsrward  their  growth ;  and  they  most  faie  kept 
very  clean  from  weeds  by  a  carefol  hand*weeding  at  different 
times  la  the  summer 
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They  wUl  be  fit  to  plant  oat  for  good  next  spring.  —See  thp 
article  for  Planting  Asparagus  in  this  month,  page  136,  SfC 

When  asparagus  for  forcing  is  iDtended  to  bo  planted  out 
into  beds  of  naturai  earthy  to  acquire  a  proper  growtli  for  that 
occasion^  see  tbM  article  in  the  work  of  Feiruarjf, 

Sowing  Beet$. 

Beets  may  now  be  sown  for  a  foil  crop^  if  not  done  last 
month. 

All  the  different  sorts  mentioned  in  Febraary  may  still  be 
sown  snccessfDlly  ;  the  red  for  its  root»  and  the  other  sorts  for 
their  leaves,  allotting  them  an  open  situation  j  and^  for  the  red 
beet  particularly,  good  mellow  ground,  that  its  root  may  attain 
a  proper  large  growth.—  Sow  each  sort  separate^  in  the  order 
advised  la^t  month. 

iS^n'wy  dmmng  of  AirHeMtifB, 

Make  a  general  dressing  of  artichokes  about  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  this  month. 

Where  the  ground  has  been  trenched  up,  and  laid  over  these 
plants  last  winter,  to  piote/^  them  from  frosts,  let  it  now  be 
levelled  down  especially  if  the  plants  have  begun  to  shoot 
tolerably  strongs  otherwise  defer  it  till  next  month  j  observiuir, 
as  you  proceed  is  ievelling  down,  to  dig  and  loosen  all  the 
ground  about  the  plants  :  at  the  same  time  examine  tlie  number 
of  shoots  or  suckers  arising  on  each  stoek  or  root,  selecting  two 
or  three  of  the  strongest  outward  ones  on  every  stool  to  remain, 
and  all  above  that  number  to  be  slipped  off  close  with  your 
hand  3  observing  in  performing  this  work,  to  open  the  earth 
deep  enough  about  each  stock  or  root,  that  yon  may  readily  get 
to  slip  the  superabundant  shoots  oflf  clean  from  the  place  from 
whence  they  arise ;  minding,  as  above,  to  leave  at  least  two 
or  three  good  shoots,  bat  never  more  than  three^  npon  each 
root  or  stock,  closing  the  earth  in  again  about  the  root^  and 
also  about  the  young  plants^  pressing  it  dose  about  them  with 
your  hand. 

The  shoots  which  are  slipped  off  will  do  to  make  fi^h 
plantations^  where  wanted;  for  artichokes  are  increased  by 
planting  the  young  shoots,  and  bv  no  other  method ;  and  this 
and  next  month  is  the  season  to  do  it. — See  as  below. 

Where  a  plantation  of  artichokes  are  intended^  let  them  be 
planted  as  soon  in  the  month  as  you  ^an  orocnre  good  plants  ; 
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Otherwise  defer  it  till  April  ;  observing  that  those  suckers  slip* 
ptrd  off  in  spring  dressinj^'  the  old  plauU,  as  above  directed,  are 
the  proper  sets  for  this  [iin  pose. 

There  are  two  sorts,  the  large  globe  artichoke,  and  the  French 
or  green  oval  artichoke;  out  the  former  is  greatly  preferable 
to  plant  for  the  general  supply,  the  heads  being  considerably 
larger,  and  the  eatable  parts  more  thick  and  fleshy. 

They  should  be  planted  in  an  open  situation,  and  in  good 
ground  j  also  let  a  good  quantity  of  rotten  dung  be  spread  over 
the  piece,  and  dig  it  in.  And,  having  provided  some  best  well- 
rooted  suckerfi,  as  above,  trim  dny  straggling  |)arfs  of  the  top 
and  root ;  then  plant  lliem  with  a  dibble,  in  rows  a  yard  and 
naif  asunder,  and  two  feet,  or  not  more  than  a  vard  distant 
In  the  row.  Give  them  directly  some  water,  to  settle  the  earth 
properly  about  the  roots>  kc. 

The  above  plantation,  if  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  ooir  and 
then  watered  in  dry  weather  in  the  beginning  of  the  sanmer* 
will  yield  good  artichokes  the  following  aotomn,  but  will  pra* 
dnce  more  abundantly  nest  year  in  June,  or  July,  and  August, 
fcc. 

Noie*  You  may  sow  a  small  crop  of  lettuce,  radishes,  or 
spinachi  &c.  the  first  year»  between  the  rows  of  the  arti* 
chokes. 

A  plantation  of  artichokes  will  coJiinae  to  produce  good 
heads  five  or  six  years,  and  sometimes  longer ;  but  it  must  be 

observed,  that  if  required  to  have  a  succession  of  these  fruits 
for  four  or  five  months  in  the  suaimer,  should  make  a  smaii 
plantation  every  spring  j  for  the  old  stocks  which  have  been 
planted  a  year  or  two,  produce  heads  in  June,  or  July,  and 
August  i  and  those  planted  now,  [)roduce  heads  the  same  year, 
in  August,  and  September,  and  October. 

Pkmting  Beam. 

Plant  beans  of  any  kind,  for  all  sorts  succeed  well  from  this 
time  of  [fianting  ;  and  should  now  plant  full  sapplies  of  the  best  . 
sorts  for  general  principal  crops. 

This  is  still  a  proper  time  to  plant  the  Windsor,  Toker,  and 
Sandwich,  and  also  the  long  podded  bean,  which  is  a  very  great 
bearer.  And  the  smaller  kind  of  beans  may  also  be  planted 
any  time  this  month,  being  plsntiful  bearers,  and  very  sweet 
eating  while  young:  amonic  which  the  white-blossom  kind  It  a 
very  full  bearer,  and  a  peculiarly  fine  eating  bean. 

There  Blv««ld  be  some  of  the  most  approved  of  the  above 
sorts  put  taio  the  ground  every  fortniight,  which  will  afford  a 
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regular  supply  of  young  beans  doring  the  principal  season  ol 
them. 

Plant  tlie  large  kind  of  beans  in  rows  a  yard  asnnder*  and 

the  lesser  kinds  thirty  Inches  between  the  rows.   Bnt«  if  it  is 

intended  to  plant  savoys  or  cabbage  plants  between  them,  the 
rows  in  general^  for  all  the  sorts^  should  be  a  full  yard 
asunder. 

So  winy  Peas,  ^  c. 

Sow  marrowfat  peas  once  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  at  far- 
thest |  by  which  means  yon  will  have  a  constant  supply  of 
yooBg  peas  for  the  table. 

Or,  in  sowing  peas  it  is  a  good  rale^  when  tiie  plants  of  a 
former  sowing  are  just  coming  up,  to  sow  another  crop  of  the 
same  sort  for  succession^  and  they  will  succeed  the  others  in 
r^;nlar  order  of  full  bearing. 

Any  of  the  larger  or  sm^ler  kinds  of  peas,  as  are  mentioned 
ia  the  former  months,  may  be  sown  now  for  general  fall  crops, 
allowing  the  distanee  of  a  fortnight,  or  thereabonts,  between 
each  sowing.  Draw  drills  for  the  different  kinds  of  peas  at  the 
distance  mentioned  in  February,  for  the  different  sorts  and 
sow  them  regularly^  and  corer  them  with  earth  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  deep. 

All  the  sorts  of  peas  should  now  be  sown  in  open  situations, 
not  much  under  low  spreading  trees. 

Earthing  Peas  and  Beans,  and  sticking  Peas, 

Draw  earth  to  the  stems  of  such  peas  and  beans  as  are  now 
up  some  height ;  it  will  strengthen  the  plants  greatly,  and  will 
encourage  their  growth. 

Stick  peas,  where  intended,  according  as  the  different  crops 
advance  in  growth,  six  or  eight  inches  high. 

Sow  turnips  for  a  first  early  full  crop  about  the  middle,  or 
towards  the  latter  end  of  this  months  in  an  open  situation,  and 
where  the  pjround  is  light. 

Note.  Turnips  may  be  sown  at  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
if  required  ;  but  those  which  are  sown  so  early  are  apt  to  run 
up  for  seed,  before  ihey  apple,  or  bulb  of  any  considerable 
size  in  Ihe  root. 

The  proper  sort  to  sow  now  is  principally  the  Dntch  turnip, 
t  being  the  best  sort  to  5aw  fit  this  season  in  gardens,  but 
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especially  for  tlie  first  and  second  crops,  or  also  occasioimiiy  for 
general  summer  crops«  io  garden  culture. 

Celery. 

If  celery  was  not  sown  last  month,  let  some  seeJ  [)e  sown 
t.he  beginning  of  this,  to  plant  out  in  May  and  June,  8cc.  for 
a D  early  crop;  sow  some  more  of  the  same  seed  about  the 
middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end,  for  the  priucipal  crop.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  la  a  bed  or  border  of  mellow  rich  earth, 
sowing  it  CD  the  surface  noderately  thick,  aad  cover  it  id  lightly 
with  hne  mould,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  yoi* 
may  rake  it  in  with  a  light  and  even  haad.  Water  the  bed 
fk^equently  Io  dry  weather. 

Let  it  be  observed,  there  are  two  sorts  of  celery ;  one  koowa 
by  the  name  of  Italiaa  or  apitght  celery;  the  other  called 
oeleriac,  or  toraip-rooted  celery.  The  first  is  that  which  Is 
commooly  cnltivated  for  the  general  crops^  and  of  which  there 
are  two  varieties*  tu.  common  upright  celery  with  hoHow  stalks, 
and  solid-stalked  celery  |  both  of  which  being  raised  from  seed 
sown  as  above,  are  afterwards  planted  in  trenches  for  blanch** 
Int^  their  stalks,  which  are  the  principal  osefnl  parts ;  but  the 
ct  leriac  is  generally  cultivated  for  its  swelling  bottom  part  j  and 
Deing  planted  either  on  level  ground,  or  in  shallow  drills,  the 
roots  of  it  sweii  like  a  turnip.    6te  April,  May,  June,  6tc. 

SmaU  SaiadiMg. 

Small  saiadiag,  such  as  cresses,  musttrd,  radish,  ra[)c,  and 
turnip,  should,  when  a  constant  supply  is  wanted,  I)l  sown 
once  a  week  or  fortnight,  in  a  warn)  f)or(]er;  observing  to 
draw  some  flat  shallow  drills,  three  inches  asnnder,  sow  the 
seeds  thereio*  each  sort  separate,  and  cover  them  lightly  with 
ftne  earth. 

For  the  particular  method  of  sowing  these  seeds,  see  the 
work  of  last  month  :  and  when  the  plants  begin  to  come  up,  if 
the  earth  cake,  so  as  they  cannot  rise  freely,  let  the  surface  be 
lightly  whisked  with  tltehand,  or  break  the  surface  gently  with 
a  light  rake,  as  is  there  mentioned. 

if  these  young  herbs  are  attacked  with  a  hoar  frost  ap- 
pearing on  Ihcm  In  the  morniug*  and,  if  a  sunny  warm  day 
is  advancing,  let  them  be  watered  to  wash  it  on  before  the 
snn  comes  on  them,  which  will  prevent  them  turning  black  and 
spoiling* 
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Purs^lancj  if  required  early  for  salads,  ^c.  shouiJ  be  sown 
Ihe  beginning  of  this  uioHth  in  a  hot-l)ed.  Make  the  bed  sliglit  ; 
put  a  frauie  on,  and  eailli  the  bed  four  or  five  inches  thick  , 
sow  the  seed  ou  tlie  surface,  aad  caver  U  abuut  a  quarter  of  ar 
jflcb  vvith  light  earth. 

Or,  where  only  a  moderate  supply  is  wanted,  may  sow  .some 
in  two  or  three  largish  pots,  and  placed  ia  a  cucumber  or  auy 
other  hot-bed  now  in  cultivation. 

This  seed  may  be  sown  in  a  bed  of  rich  eartli,  uuder  hand- 
glasses>  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  mouth. 

Sowing  Chervil  a) id  Cu}  lander. 

Sow  chervil  and  coriauder,  for  soups  and  salads,  ^c,  | 
draw  shallow  drills  for  these  seeds  eight  or  niue  inches  asunder  : 
sow  each  sort  separate,  amd  cover  them  about  half  ao  iuch  deep 
irtlh  earth. 

These  herbs  are  all  to  remain  where  sown,  aiid  ihe  chief 
culture  they  require  is  to  be  kept  clear  from  vre^ds  ^  but  us 
tlie  plants  soon  rutt  up  fo**  seed,  should  bow  a  small  portion 
every  mouth. 

iffing  Parsley, 

Parsley,  if  not  sov...  last  month,  may  be  sonrn  in  a  siugle 
drill  along  the  edge  of  the  quarters,  or  borders  of  the  garden : 
it  will  make  a  useful  and  also  a  neat  edging,  if  not  suffered  to 
grow  rank,  especially  the  curled  parsley ;  or  if  Uive  supplies 
are  wanted  for  market,  it  may  be  sown  lo  continued  rows  niue 
inches  asunder,  or  upon  the  general  surface,  and  trod  down, 
and  raked  in. 

Soudng  BaHL 

Basil  is  in  some  families,  used  as  a  soup  and  salad  herb : 
t  is  a  tender  plant,  of  bushy  growth.  It  is  raised  from  seed  : 
and  the  middle,  or  latter  ciul  of  this  moiith,  or  in  April,  is  the 
treason  to  sow  it,  aud  the  plants  will  be  ready  for  plaatiug  out 
in  May. 

But  for  the  greater  certainty  of  success,  it  will  be  adviseable 
to  sow  it  in  a  slight  hot-bed,  and  in  dry  earth  j  otherwise  the 
^eed  will  rotj  and  be  careful  to  defend  it  from  wet  till  the 
plants  are  come  up. 

They  are  to  be  planted  out  in  a  warm  border,  &c.  in  May; 
and  managed  as  directed  for  capsicums :  see  page  1 47« 
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Sowing  and  planting  vaHaus  torU  of  Pol  and  Medieai 

The  seeds  of  dill^  fennel^  borage,  barnet^  bagloss,  sorrei, 
marigold,  oracb,  and  clary,  together  with  the  seeds  of  all  other 

herbs  of  the  like  kinds,  may  be  sown  any  time  in  this  month, 
in  a  bed  or  border  of  common  earth  separately,  and  rake  them 
in  ;  most  of  which  may  remain  where  sown  if  the  plants  arc 
properly  thinned  ;  or  some,  as  burnet,  sonel,  fennel,  colary, 
marigolds,  borage,  may  be  planted  out  io  beds  a  foot  asunder, 
in  May,  June,  and  July. 

Plant  oiT-set  rooted  slips  of  mint,  balm,  burnet,  tarragon, 
tausey,  pennyroyal,  feverfew,  and  camomile. 

In  taking  off  tlie  slips  of  these  plants,  be  careful  to  preserve 
some  root  to  each  ;  plant  thcui  nine  or  ten  inches  distance  from 
each  other,  in  beds  of  ricii  earth. 

Sow  hyssop,  thyme,  savory,  and  sweet-raarjorum,  at  the 
beginning  ;  but  tiiey  succeed  very  well  if  sown  any  time  in  tliis 
month.  These  seeds  should  be  sown  separately  in  beds  of 
rich  light  earth,  and  raked  m  $  or  may  also  be  sown  in  shallow 
drills^  six  inches  asunder,  covering  them  on  with  hne  earth  a 
quarter  or  half  an  inch  deep,  or  some  may  be  sown  in  a  single 
drill  along  the  edges  of  borders,  &c.  where  the  planu  will  make 
Dsefttl  ec^ittgs,  particularly  thyme  and  savory,  or  also  hyssop 
occasionally ;  as  these  sorts  oontinne  all  the  year }  the  sweet 
maijornm  only  one  summer,  aod  may  now  be  sown  for  an  edg* 
ing  in  that  season. 

These  plants  may  either  remun  where  sown,  or  may  be 
transplanted,  for  which  purpose  they  will  be  fit  In  June :  bot 
if  they  remain  where  sown,  they  shoold  at  the  above  time  be 
thinned  to  five  or  six  inches  distance,  and  those  which  are 
drawn  out  may  be  frfaiited  in  other  beds,  itc.  six  inches  asun- 
der. 

But  those  which  are  sown  for  edgings  need  not  be  thin- 
ned. 

Plant  branch-slips  or  cuttings  of  sage,  hyssop,  thyme,  and 
savory,  any  time  this  month. 

These  slips  or  cuttings  should  be  of  the  young  shoots  of  last 
year,  about  four  or  five,  to  six  or  seven  inches  long;  slip  or 
cot  them  off  close  to  the  place  from  whence  they  arise  but 
there  are  sometimes  otT-het  shoots  rising  from  the  bottom  of 
the  old  plants,  that  are  often  furnished  vvith  roots  j  which 
should  be  particularly  chosen. 

Plant  ail  the  sorts  in  a  shady  border,  five  or  six  inches  apart  ^ 
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they  will  take  root  in  a  short  time,  and  will  make  good  planU 
in  three  or  four  months,  if  you  water  them  in  dry  weather  j  and 

Hi  September  they  will  be  strong  and  well  rooted,  and  may 
then  be  transplanted  at  piopar  distances  in  beds  of  rich  earth. 

Raemafy,  Rue,  Sfc. 

Plant  slips  or  cuttings  of  rosemary,  rue,  worm-wood,  and 

lavender. 

It  must  be  also  observed,  in  planting  the  riittinpfs  of  these 
plants,  that  principallv  the  young  outward  >ii  )(*ts  piudiiced  last 
year  are  to  be  chosen  for  planting,  from  about  live  or  six,  to 
eight,  nine,  or  ten  inches  long,  according  as  they  ornir,  observ- 
ing to  slip  or  cut  them  clean  oS  to  the  parts  from  wheace  they 
proceed. 

Let  these  be  planted  in  a  shady  border,  six  inches  apart ; 
inserted  two  thirds  their  lengths  into  the  ground  ;  they  wiU 
take  root  freely^  by  observing  to  water  them  in  dry  weather ; 
they  may  be  transplanted  into  a  more  open  situation  aboot 
Michaelmas,  when  they  will  be  well  rooted. 

Or,  if  any  rooted  off-set  shoots  or  suckers  rise  immediately 
from  or  near  the  roots  of  the  old  plants,  thtse  are  particularly 
eligible  for  planting. 

Sowing  NaiiurtiMmi* 

Nastoftlnms  are  often  nsed  in  families  }  their  flowers  and 
yonng  leaves  for  salads,  the  flowers  also  to  garnish  dishes,  and 
their  green  berries  to  pickle. 

This  is  now  a  good  time  to  sow  them  :  and  the  sooner  in 
the  month,  the  better. 

Observe,  that,  as  of  the  nasturtinm  there  is  the  majur  luid 
minor,  the  former  being  of  large  running  growth  ;  and  the  most 
piocUictive,  is  the  proper  sort  for  this  occasion. 

A  drill  miist  be  drawn  for  them,  as  it  is  practised  for  peas  j 
the  seeds  must  be  dropped  into  the  drill  two  or  three  inches 
asunder,  and  be  covered  an  inch  deep  with  earth. 

When  the  plants  are  come  up  about  six  inches  high,  they 
should  have  sticks  placed  for  them  to  run  upon :  for  these 
plants  are  of  the  running  kind  j  or,  to  have  a  more  firm  sup- 
port, may  sow  them  near  hedges,  rails,  or  any  other  fence. 

Cives,  or  Chive$, 

Gives,  a  small  species  of  onion,  growing  in  large  tufts,  are 
nselui  in  a  family  in  the  spring,  &c.  as  a  substitute  for  young 
onions,  both  in  salads  and  culinary  purposes  ^  they  are  propa- 
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galed  by  tlipping  the  roots,  and  this  Is  a  proper  time  to  plant 
tbem  ;  the  method  is  to  part  or  take  off  some  slipa  from  the 
old  roots  several  small  off-sets  together^  and  plant  them  in  beds 

or  borders  about  six  to  eight  or  nine  inches  distance. 

Iti  slipping  or  parting  the  above  roots,  observe  to  preserve 
eight  or  ten  of  the  siuall  bulbs  together  in  a  closteo  And  in  that 
manner  to  plant  them. 

They  are  to  be  planted  with  a  dibble,  making  holes  for  them 
at  the  distance  above  mentioned,  putting  oae  cluster  of  root% 
as  above,  io  each  hole,  and  closing  the  earth  well  about  tbeoi. 
They  will  soon  take  root,  and  increase  very  fast  into  large 
biuiches^  of  many  years*  doratioa. 

Mint 

This  IS  now  a  good  time  to  make  new  plantations  of  mint. 

This  plant  is  propagated  either  by  parting  the  roots,  or  by 
rooted  slips  of  the  yonnp'  spring  plants,  taken  u\)  with  root 
fibres  at  the  bottom  ;  also  by  cuttings  of  the  youug  stalks  nexf 
month,  and  May,  &c.  but  at  this  season  the  increasing  it  bf 
slips,  or  parting  the  roots^  is  most  generally  practised,  and  tht 
method  is  this  : — 

About  the  middle,  or  any  time  this  month,  have  recourse  to 
such  old  beds  of  mint  as  are  well  stocked  with  young  spring 
plants,  and  there  slip  and  draw  np  a  doe  quantity  of  the  besA 
shoots  properly  rooted  ;  draw  them  np  gently,  and  with  th 
help  of  your  knife  at  times,  to  raise  or  separate  them ;  every 
plant  will  raise  with  tolerably  good  roots. 

Having  procured  the  plants,  let  them  be  planted  in  rows 
about  six  iuches  asunder,  and  five  or  six  inohes  distant  in  the  - 
rows,  and  let  them  have  immediately  a  tolerable  watering,  to 
settle  the^earth  dose  about  the  roots* 

The  method  of  propagating  mint  by  roots  is  this :  get  a 
quantity  of  old  roots,  and  let  these  be  parted  in  a  proper  man- 
ner; then  draw  drOla  with  a  hoe  six  inches  asunder  place 
the  roots  in  die  drills,  cover  them  about  an  inch  deep  with  the 
earth,  and  then  rake  the  grouna. 

But  when  the  above  mentioned  is  to  be  practised,  the  roots 
should  be  procursd,  and  planted  either  io  February  or  the  be- 
ginning of  this  month,  or  in  October  or  November. 

These  plants  will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation  ;  they 
will  quickly  take  root,  and  grow  freely  for  plentiful  use  the  en- 
suing summer,  &c.  and  the  same  roots  continue  many  years, 
producing  a  crop  annually. 

Observe,  that  all  the  sorts  of  mint,  such  as  spear-miot,  pep* 
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per-mint^  orange-mint^  Blc  may  all  be  pi  upagaied  by  the  above 
methods. 

GSapffteiMM. 

Sow  capsicums  ;  the  seed-pods  of  these  plants,  being  of  a 
hot  spicy  quality,  are  much  esteemed  for  pickling,  and  some 
culinary  uses  :  the  large  podded^kioda  are  best  ;  bat  any  ol  ihi 
sorts  may  be  used. — See  the  Catalogue  of  Plants. 
,  They  are  tender  plants,  and  the  seeds  require  to  be  sown  in 
a  hot-bed  under  frames,  &c,  about  the  middle  or  towards  the 
latter  end  of  this  month  j  and  whea  the  plants  appear,  let  them 
Aave  a  large  portion  of  free  air,  and  water  ^hem  frequently.  la 
the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May  they  will  he  ht  to  transplant, 
which  naust  be  into  beds  of  rich  earth  ia  the  common  grocmd* 
—See  the  work  of  April  and  May. 

But  they  should  be  first  pricked  out  from  the  seed-bed  the 
next  month,  into  another  slight  hot-bed^  three  or  four  inchen 
asander^  to  forward  and  strengthen  their  growth  more  effecta- 
ally,  for  traaspiaating  finally  in  May  \  or  in  default  of  a  hot-bed 
for  this  purpose,  may  prick  them  ont  on  a  warm  border,  the 
latter  end  of  April  or  early  in  May  \  and  either  defend  the  bed 
with  frames,  &c.  or  arched  oyer  and  cohered  of  nights  and  bad 
weather  with  mats  j*and  the  whole  may  afterwaide  be  readily 
ransplaated  with  balls  of  earth  to  the  roote>  into  the  places 
vhere  they  are  finally  to  remain.*-*Sw  Jfay  ami  /mm* 

About  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  thie  laontli  Is  cae  time  to 
sow  tomatoes^  or  lo?e- apple  seeds }  the  finiit  or  apples  of  these 
plants  are,  in  some  families^  mnch  used  in  soups,  and  are  also 
often  used  to  pidde,  both  when  yonng  and  green^  and  when  at 
fnll  growth  and  ripe  matnriW* 

The  firnit,  when  ripe,  is  of  a  beantifol  red  colour* 

The  plants  are  tender ;  and  the  seed  must  be  sown  in  a  slight 
hot^bed,  treating  the  plants  as  directed  above  for  capsicums. 

For  the  further  management  of  them,  see  the  Kitdk/en  Oar» 
den  for  May. 

GurHm,  ShaliotB,  and  SeaUiani. 

Plant  garlick  and  shallots  :  let  these  be  planted  iji  the  man- 
Tier  mentioned  in  the  former  month  )  and  the  soocer  they  are 
planted  now  the  better. 

The  keeping  old  onions,  which  begin  to  shoot  i  j  the  house, 
may  be  planted  in  the  garden,  four  or  Rve  inches  asunder. 
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where  ihcy  will  i»oou  take  root,  and  shoot  up  freely^  aad  wU 
%it\e  to  pull  up  for  scallions. 

Scomsmera;  SUrrets,  and  SaUafy. 

Sow  scorzonera  and  salsafy  where  required^  if  not  done  m 
February,  and  also  skirrets  ;  let  these  seeds  be  sown  tljiii  on 
£s<6paratc  beds^  in  an  open  situalion,  and  raked  in  j  or  in  drills 
six  inches  asunder. 

They  are  to  remain  in  the  places  where  sown,  observiDg  to 
thin  them  to  six  or  eight  inches  distance  each  way. 

Nate — The  skirrets  may  also  be  propagated  by  slips  from 
the  sides  of  any  remainiDg  old  roots,  planting  them  six  or  eight 
inches  distance. 

Ail  these  plants  are  esteemed  for  their  long  fleshy  roots  for 
boiling,  being  in  perfection  in  aotumn,  6cc.  Bnt  the  salsafy  is 
in  most  estimation,  both  for  its  root  and  the  top  spring-shoots 
of  old  plants.— See  last  and  next  month* 

Large'Tooted  Parsley. 

Sow  the  seeds  of  Hamburgh,  or  large  rooted  parsley,  if  they 
were  not  sown  the  former  month. 

This  is  cnltivated  for  its  large  parsnep-like  root :  let  the  seeds 
be  sown  in  an  open  sitaation,  either  in  shallow  drills,  or  on 
the  surface,  and  raked  in  emly ;  when  the  plants  are  two  or 
three  inches  in  growth,  they  must  be  thinned  to  six  inches  dis- 
tance, that  the  roots  may  have  room  to  swell. 

Kidney- Beam, 

Kidney-beans  of  the  early  dwarfs  uiay  be  planted  towards 
the  end  of  this  month,  if  the  weather  is  settled  in  mild  and 
dry,  and  the  ground  not  wet  j  they  being  tender,  both  in  the 
seed  and  plants,  should  plant  only  a  small  portion  at  this  time, 
in  a  dry  south  border  of  light  mellow  earth,  close  under  some 
warm  wall. —  !See  Kitchen  Garden,  April. 

Draw  small  neat  drills  for  them  about  an  inch  deep,  and  two 
feet  asunder ;  or  may  draw  a  single  drill  close  along  the  bottom 
of  the  wall. 

Place  the  beans  iu  the  drills  only  one  or  two  inches  apart, 
at  this  early  sowing;  and  earth  them  in  not  more  (ban  an  inch 
deep. — See  ApriL 

Or  may  sow  some  seed  in  a  slender  hot-bed,  or  thick  in  pots 
placed  in  any  hot-bed  now  in  cnltivation,  about  the  end  of  the 
month,  for  transplanting  into  warm  borders  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  Aprils  &c 
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Sow  more  kidoey  beaos  in  a  hot-bed  or  hot-house,  &c.  tn 
conttQtte  therein  a  regular  supply  of  the  early  crops  to  succeed 
thote  of  the  two  former  monthly  obeerviog  Uie  tame  methods 
as  there  directed, 

Cardoom, 

Sow  cardoons  in  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month- 
for  transplanting:  dig  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  a  free  sitaa* 
tion ;  sow  the  seed  thin,  and  rake  it  in  evenly ;  the  plants 
will  come  np  in  two  or  three  weeks  s  and  in  May  or  Jane,  te« 
most  be  tlransplahted  finally  in  an  open  situation,  fonr  or  five 
feet  asnnder. 

But  obsenre  when  the  plants  have  been  come  up  in  the  seed- 
bed abont  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  they  should  be  thinned 
where  they  are  too  thick,  leaving  them  five  or  sis  inches 
asunder,  that  they  may  have  room  to  grow  without  drawing 
each  other  np  weak. 

They  will  be  pretty  strong  and  fit  to  plant  out  in  Junc^See 
the  work  of  that  month. 

Or  cardoon  seed  may  be  sowu  at  once  where  the  plants 
are  to  iciuain,  in  rows^  five  feet  asunder,  by  four  feet  in  the 
rows. 

P€taim. 

Potatos  may  now  be  planted  any  time  in  open  weather ; 
but  about  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  this 
month,  is  a  proper  time  to  begin  that  work  for  the  priucipai 
«rops 

These  roots  thrive  best  in  a  moderately  light  or  louse  soil, 
and  where  it  is  not  wet^  and  if  you  add  some  dung,  it  will  be 
a  great  advantasre. 

In  planting  potatos,  be  careful  to  procure  some  good  sets  | 
that  is,  to  pick  a  quantity  of  the  best  kinds  of  potatos  per* 
fectly  sound,  and  of  a  tolerably  large  size :  these  are  to  be  pre- 
pared for  planting  by  cutting  each  root  into  two,  three,  or 
more  pieces,  minding  particularly  that  each  piece  be  furnished 
with  at  least  one  or  two  eyes  or  buds,  which  is  sufficient. 

Being  thus  prepared,  they  are  to  be  planted  in  rows,  not 
less  than  eighteen  inches  distance^  but  will  be  more  eligible 
at  two  feet  asunder,  and  to  be  set  twelve  or  fifteen  mches 
distant  in  the  row,  and  about  three  or  four  deep* 

As  to  the  method  of  planting,  it  is  very  commonly  performed 
with  a  thick  blunt-ended  dibble,  both  in  gardens  and  fields; 
but  in  the  latter,  where  a  light  mellow  soil,  some  plant  them 
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as  they  proceed  in  ploughing  the  ground^  in  a  row  a.oDg  tha 
bottom  of  the  furrows,  four>  dve,  or  six  inches  deep,  turning 
the  earth  of  the  next  furrow  over  them.  Gibers  first  dig  or 
plough  the  groandj  then  draw  driila  with  a  hoe  or  plough,  about 
three  to  four  or  five  inches  deep^  and  so  drop  the  sets  in  the 
drills,  and  cover  them  in ;  and  some  hole  them  in  with  a  spade« 
by  taking  out  a  small  spit  of  earth  for  each  set*  which  a  boy, 
te.  drops  in  the  hole,  whilst  the  spadesnaii  covers  It  directijr 
with  the  earth  of  the  next  aperture. 

To  plant  them  with  dibbles,  have  the  dibbles  thick  and 
UuBt-ended ;  or  those  who  plant  laige  qoantities  in  fields  have 
dibbles  abont  three  feet  long,  with  a  cross  handle  at  top,  to 
take  hold  on  with  both  hands,  and  the  lower  end  shod  with 
iron,  having  a  foot  or  shoulder  of  iron  fixed  at  abont  four  or 
five  incbet  firom  the  bottom,  both  to  put  the  foot  upon  ooca* 
sionaUy,  to  help  to  thrust  it  into  the  ground ;  and  by  thrusting 
it  always  as  far  in  the  ground  as  the  above  shoulder,  the  holes 
are  made  all  an  exact  depth. 

For  large  quantities  in  fields,  one  person  may  be  employed 
in  making  the  holes,  and  another  to  follow  after,  to  drop  in  the 
potato-sets ;  which  work  of  dropping  them  may  be  performed 
by  women,  girls,  or  boys. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes. 

Plant  Jerusalem  artichokes  where  required. 

These  roots  will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil,  and  multiply  so  ex- 
ceedingly, that  it  is  not  easy  to  clear  the  ground  of  them  again ; 
for  the  least  bit  will  grow.  The  root,  the  eatable  part  of  the 
pknt,  being  large  fleshy  tubers,  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
a  potato,  but  of  a  more  irregular  form,  and  taste  somewhat 
like  the  bottom  of  an  artichoke,  (hence  probably  the  name  first 
originated,  as  they  bear  not  the  least  resemblance  in  growth 
to  an  artichoke) ;  are  in  perfection  in  autumn  and  all  the  winter, 
and  are  very  good  and  wholesome  to  bo\\  and  eat  with  butter, 
&c. 

They  are  raised  by  sets  or  cuttings  of  the  roots ;  prepanng 
the  sets  and  planting  them,  as  directed  for  potatos. 

Let  them  be  planted  in  rows  a  yard  asunder,  four  or  five 
inches  deep,  and  eighteen  indies  or  two  feet  distance  in  the 
rows. 
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PruMMMg  Fi0'Tree»» 

Prune  fig>trees,  this  being  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  per- 
forming that  work  in  a  general  prnning. 

Some  pmne  figs  the  latter  end  of  antnmn  j  bat  that  is  wrong  $ 
the  young  bearing  shoots  being  tender^  many  of  them  are  lia- 
ble to  be  killed  by  the  frost  in  severe  winters  i  and,  therefore, 
if  they  were  to  be  pmned  in  autnmnj  and  no  more  shoots  left 
than  what  will  just  furnish  the  wall,  and  seTere  frosts  afterwards 
destroy  many  of  the  shoots,  you  have  then  no  resouree  left  for 
shoots  to  supply  these  Taeanctes. 

The  best  way,  therefore,  is  to  let  these  trees  remain  onpru-' 
ned  till  this  season*  leaving  the  whole  supply  of  young  shoots 
till  this  time  :  and  if  severe  frosts  should  happen  in  winter, 
there  will  be  a  chance,  out  of  the  whole,  to  find  enough  that 
have  escaped  the  frost  to  lay  in  to  furnish  the  wall. 

In  pruning  fig-trees,  observe,  that  as  they  bear  only  on  the 
young  wood,  must  leave  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  last  summer's 
shoots  from  the  bottom  to  the  extremity,  every  way,  in  all  parts 
where  possible;  and  prune  out  the  illplaced  and  superlluous 
thereof,  with  part  of  the  old  bearers  and  long-extended  naked 
old  wood,  to  have  due  room  to  train  the  proper  shoots,  so  as 
the  tree  may  be  equally  furnished  with  a  succession  of  young 
bearers,  at  moderate  aistances  ;  for  these  young  shoots  bear 
the  figs  the  ensuing  season  j  fig-trees  always  producing  their 
fruit  on  the  one- year  old  wood  only. 

Lieave  the  branches  and  shoots  in  general  about  hve  to  six 
€X  seven  inches  asnnder,  with  all  the  shoots  at  full  length  : 
being  careful  to  preserve  the  best  middling  strong  shoots  to  re- 
tain for  general  bearers,  cutting  out  the  imjproper  and  supera- 
bondant  and  useless  old  wood  quite  close  i  pruning  out  any 
very  rampant  young  wood,  escessive  long-jointed  shoots,  or 
very  slender  infirm  growths  |  leaving  the  most  promising  firm 
robust  shoots  to  supply  the  general  expansion,  with  a  leading 
one  to  each  branch. 

Take  care  always,  in  particular,  to  train  in  every  year  some 
young  shoots,  at  or  near  the  bottom,  that  there  may  be  a  suc- 
cession of  young  branches  coming  up  regularly  one  after  ano- 
ther, to  supply  the  places  of  casual,  long,  old,  naked  branches, 
which  will  occur  every  season  in  some  part  or  other  of  the 
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tree ;  for  sach  long-extended  naked  old  branches,  or  others  not 
furnished  properly  with  young  wood,  should  now  be  cut  out, 
that  there  may  be  sufficient  room  to  train  the  bearing  branches 
regularly^  and  at  proper  distances* 

In  cutting  out  useless  large  branches  of  these  trees^  either 
any  too  long  extended^  or  unfurnished  with  bearing  wood,  &c 
shonld  be  either  cut  off  close  to  the  place  from  whence  they 
proceed,  or  to  some  convenient  lower  young  shoot  or  branch, 
cutting  them  quite  closCj  leaving  no  stump. 

The  young  branches  of  fig-trees  must  not  be  shortened  or 
topped  ;  but  leave  each  at  full  length  >  for  if  they  were  to  be 
shortened,  it  would  not  only  cut  away  the  part  where  fruit 
would  have  appeared,  but  also  occasion  them  to  run  much  to 
wood,  and  thereby  never  produce  half  a  crop  of  fruit  j  so  only 
cut  oti  casual  dead  ends. 

The  tree  being  pruned,  let  the  general  branches  and  bearers 
oe  directly  trained  ir.  and  nailed  to  the  wall  in  reguhir  order, 
extending  them  horizontally,  and  nailed  along  straight  and  close 
at  equal  distances,  six  or  seven  inches  from  each  other. 

Planting  and  propagating  Fig-TreeM* 

Plant  fig-trees  where  wanted,  this  being  rather  the  best 
month  in  the  year  for  removing  them  i  for  they  will  now  take 
root  ill  a  very  short  time* 

In  planting  figs,  may  either  procure  trained  young  trees  of 
several  years*  growtli  that  are  arrived  to  a  bearing  state,  and 
plant  them  against  the  best  south  walls,  at  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  distance  ^  or  as  these  trees  are  propagated,  in  general, 
either  by  the  suckers  which  arise  from  the  roots  of  the  old 
trees,  or  by  layers,  or  cuttings,  young  plants  of  these  may  be 
planted  at  once,  where  they  are  to  remain,  as  above,  that  they 
mav  establi.^h  tlieir  roots  inorc  effecruallv  without  beini!:  after- 
wards  disturbed  by  removal,  as  old  plants  do  not  root  so  iVcely 
as  young  :  therefore,  in  default  of  trained  trees,  some  good 
suckers  of  moderate  grow  th,  and  such  as  are  firm  and  well  ri- 
pened, may  be  procured  either  the  beginning  of  this  month  or 
in  October,  slipping  them  off  as  low  as  possible,  with  roots  ; 
and  plant  strong  ones  at  once  where  they  are  to  remain  j  and 
others  may  be  planted  in  the  nursery,  for  training  a  fi  \v  years. 

But  to  raise  them  by  layers,  it  is  performed  on  the  young 
branches  of  one  or  two  years  growth,  laying  them  in  the  earth 
three  to  four  or  hve  inches  deep,  with  the  tops  out ;  and  they 
will  be  well  rooted  by  next  Octotier,  when  they  should  be  sepa* 
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vated  from  the  old  tree«  and  planted  dlAer  in  the  nursery,  oi- 
irhere  they  are  to  remdn. 
Cuttings  of  the  yonng  shoots  may  also  be  planted  now,  or  ia 

autumn  ;  and  they  will  t>e  weU  rooted  by  the  autumn  folio wiog, 
managing  them  as  above. 

These  trees,  in  tlieir  final  planting,  should  be  allotted  tlie 
best  south  walls^  and  planted,  at  lea&t,  ^fteen  to  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  distnnce. 

Or,  occasionally,  fig-trees  traiaed  in  half  or  quarter  btandards, 
with  full  heads,  may  be  planted  detached,  in  some  sheltered 
sunny  situation,  perailtting  their  heads  to  braiicli  out  regularly 
around,  and  they  will,  in  favourable  seasons,  produce  ripe  figs 
iu  tolerable  perfection. 

Pruning  Apricots,  Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees, 

Where  apricot,  peach,  and  ik  ctarine  trees  still  remain  un- 
pruned,  let  them  now  be  pruntiti  nnd  nailed,  as  soon  as  possible  • 
they  should  be  hnished  by  the  middle  of  the  mouth  at  far* 
thest. 

The  buds  of  these  trees  being  now  pretty  much  swelled  tor 
bloom  are  thereby  liable  to  be  rubbed  off  with  the  least 
touch;  therefore  great  care  should  be  taken  when  yon  pruae 
them  $  otherwise  many  of  the  buds  will  be  dispUu^ed. 

In  pruning  these  trees,  let  the  same  method  be  observed  as 
in  the  former  months. 

Nail  the  branches  even  and  close  to  the  wall,  at  equal  dis- 
tances, taking  particular  care  of  the  blossom-buds,  for  they 
are  more  liable  to  be  rubbed  off  in  nailing  than  pruning. 

Preserving  the  Blossom  und  young  Fruit  of  Wall  IVees. 

When  apricot,  peach,  and  nectarine  trees  are  in  blossom, 
some  of  the  choice  Icinds  should  be  defended  from  frost,  if  it 
should  happen  at  that  time,  by  coYering  the  trees  with  mats, 
&c. 

The  mats  for  this  purpose  should  be  of  the  large  size  :  oi  o 
end  of  them  should  be  fastened  with  nails  or  hooks  to  the  top 
of  the  wall,  and  let  them  hang  down  over  the  trees.  The 
lower  end  of  the  mat  should  also  be  fastened  down,  to  prevent 
their  being  blown  to  and  fro  by  the  wiad,  which  would  beat 
the  blossoms  off. 

When  the  weather  is  mild,  the  mats  should  be  taken  otT  : 
for  It  is  only  in  sharp  frosts  nnd  rutting  frosty  winds  that  the 
i/]os8om  requires  to  be  thus  sheltered. 

Or,  to  preserve  the  blossom  and  young  fruit,  you  may  occa- 
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sionally  stick  the  trees  with  the  cuttings  of  the  small  branches 
of  the  hardy  ever-green  trees  and  shrubs,  that  are  furnished 
vith  leavei,  sticking  them  between  the  branches  in  a  somewhat 
iprrading  manner,  so  as  the  leaves  may  afford  some  protection 
to  tiie  bioMoin*  aad  which  I  have  foand  to  be  often  very  ser« 
viceable. 

This  should  also  be  done  just  when  the  trees  are  coming  into 
blossom^  having  cuttings  of  the  shoots  and  small  branches  of 
laareL  yew«  fir,  and  lome  other  hardy  ever-greens^  preserving 
the  leaves  to  them ;  and  being  placed  between  the  branchea  in 
the  manner  before  obserred^  so  as  to  shelter  those  which  are 
in  blossom^  they  must  be  permitted  to  remain  constantly  till 
the  fruit  is  fairly  set,  as  big  as  large  peas. 

Or,  in  default  of  ever-greeos  stick>  the  trees  in  time  of  their 
bloomi  with  branches  of  dried  fern-leayes^  which  have  often  a 
good  efl^  in  sheltering  the  tender  bbssom* 

PrmUng  Pear$,  Phmi,  (Jkmnrim,  Apple$,  jre. 

Finish  pruning  pears,  plums,  cherries,  and  apple  trees,  either 
«gainst  walls,  espaliers,  or  standards. 

Pruning  ot  these,  and  all  other  fruit-trees,  which  yet  remain 
oupruned,  should  now  be  forwarded  as  fast  as  possible,  ^at 
the  whole  may  be  hnished  by  the  middle  or  end  of  the  month 
as  directed  in  Janaary,  February,  &c. 

Planting  Fruit-  Trees. 

FVnit-trees  of  all  kinds  may  be  planted  any  time  of  this 
month,  with  success,  bot  the  sooner  in  the  month  the  better, 
before  they  begin  to  shoot;  they  will  now  take  root  in  a  short 
time  i  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  water  in  dry  weatherj 
they  will  shoot  freely. 

In  planting  frait-trees,  either  for  walls,  espaliers,  or  stand* 
ards,  observe  to  plant  each  kind  at  the  distance  mentioned  in 
the  two  former  months,  and  in  October,  &c. 

For  the  proper  soil  and  situation  for  the  several  kinds  of  fruit, 
see  the  work  of  OeMer  and  ifaoember. 

The  method  of  planting  is  to  open  a  wide  hole  for  every 
tree,  aboat  a  spade  deep,  or  according  to  the  size  of  the  root, 
and  loosen  the  bottom  well.  Then  prune  the  roots  of  the 
tree  j  tliat  is,  cut  off  bruised  or  broken  roots,  and  trim  the  ends 
a  little  of  ail  the  very  long  straggling  roots  in  general,  and 
prune  out  irregular  shoots  of  the  head  ;  then  place  the  tree  in 
the  hole;  break  the  earth  well,  and  throw  it  in  equally  about 
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ttie  roots aad  when  all  is  in^  tread  the  anrface  gently  round 
the  tree. 

New*ptaQted  fruit  trees  should  be  well  secured  from  the 
violence  of  the  wlod :  if  they  are  tall  standards^  in  exposed 
ntuatioQSj  let  them  be  supported  with  stakes ;  and  if  wall-treesj 
Sec.  with  largish  heads^  planted  against  walls  and  espaliers, 
fasten  their  main  branches  thereto. 

Prunuig  and  iraimitiff  young  Apricot  and  Peach  Trees, 

Now  is  the  only  proper  time  to  head  down  young  wall  trees, 

&:c.  preparatory  to  their  first  traininc^j  such  as  apricot,  peach, 
aad  nectarine  trees,  plauted  ag;ii:ist  walls  any  time  siiiee  last 
Michaelmas,  with  their  first  shoots,  from  budding  at  full  length  ; 
which,  when  a  year  old,  should  always  be  headed  down  low, 
to  force  out  lower  branches^  to  furaish  the  wail  properly  (]^uite 
from  the  bottom. 

This  should  be  done  just  as  the  trees  begin  to  push ;  there- 
fore watch  the  opportunity,  and  let  them  be  beaded  accordiugly 
at  the  proper  time. 

The  heads  should  be  cut  down  to  about  hve,  six,  or  se- 
ven eyes,  or  buds,  from  the  bottom  ;  and  if  there  are  two 
shoots  from  the  same  stock,  let  them  both  be  cut  down  as 
above. 

By  this  practise  the  trees  will  produce  some  strong  shoott 
aear  the  ground,  whereby  they  will  be  furnished  equally  with 
branches  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  fiat  if  the 
trees  were  not  to  be  headed  down,  as  above>  they  would  ran  op 
with  a  stem  like  a  standard  tree,  and  not  furnish  any  branclies 
beiow>  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  bottom ;  whereby  the 
use  of  so  much  of  that  part  of  the  wall  wonld  be  lost. 

Such  yoang  apricot,  peach,  and  nectarine  trees,  as  were 
headed  down  a  year  ago,  and  having  each  produced  three  or 
four  or  more  shoots  the  last  snmmer,  shooid  now  have  these 
shortened  to  snch  length  as  may  encoarage  each  shoot  to  pro* 
dnce  two  or  three  new  ones  the  same  season. 

The  method  is  this :  let  each  shoot  be  shortened  generally 
in  some  degree  of  proportion  to  its  strength )  in  some  pruning 
off  about  one  half,  or  third  of  their  original  length  5  and  in 
others  a  little  more  or  less,  according  to  drcumstances  of  growth 
and  ritnation  on  the  trees  1  as  lor  instance^  shoots  of  abont  tws 
feet  may  be  cat  to  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  inches,  or  a  little 
onger  in  strong  growths,  for  the  strongest  shoots  should  always 
f  e  left  the  longest ;  and  those  about  twelve  or  fifteen  or  eigU- 
een  inches^  pruned  to  six  or  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  ia 
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length  I  and  so  in  proportioo  to  the  different  lengths  and  degrcea 
of  strength^  and  particular  situations  of  the  respectlTe  shoots.— 
See  January^ 

By  this  practise  each  of  these  shoots  will  probably  produce 
two,  tltree>  or  four  new  shoots  the  succeeding  summer^  so  that 
iby  Michaelmas  each  young  tree  so  treated  will  be  furnished 
with  from  twelve  or  fifteen  to  eighteen  or  twenty  shoots,  or 
more. 

The  trees  may  then  be  pruned,  according  to  tiie  method 
directed  for  tlie  older  trees  of  that  so:t,  observing  still  to 
shorten  the  young  shoots,  but  in  such  a  manner,  as  they  may 
both  produce  fruit  and  a  supply  of  young  wood,  as  in  i!ie  fn!l 
bearing  trees  aforesaid  :  that  is,  generally  to  prune  the  weaker 
shoots  about  one  half,  the  hLionger  ones  prune  about  a  tiiird  or 
fourth  of  their  length,  according  to  strength,  and  where  situ- 
ated, and  situation  of  (he  blossom  and  wood-buds  on  tfie  re- 
spective shoots  J  and  then  nail  them  straight  and  close  to  the 
wall,  three  or  four  to  five  or  six  inches  asunder*— See  FruU 
^  Garclett  in  January,  &c« 

limning  and  training  young  Apple  Trees,  S^c, 

Any  young  dwarf  apples,  pears,  ploms,  and  cherry  trees^ 
lately  planted  against  walls  or  espaliers,  &c.  or  still  remaining 
in  ^he  nursery,  with  their  first  shoots  of  only  a  year  or  two  old^ 
entire,  should  now  be  pruned  down  to  a  few  eyes,  that  they 
may  |>nt  out  some  good  shoots  near  the  ground,  to  furnish  the 
bottom  of  the  wall  or  espalier  therewith. 

If  the  heads  of  these  trees  are  but  one  year's  growth  from 
the  bud  or  graft,  let  them  be  shortened  to  four  or  five  eyes  i 
obsenring  to  do  it  just  as  they  begin  to  form  buds  for  shooting 
as  before  mentioned. 

Suj)pose  they  are  two  years  from  the  bud  or  graft,  and  the 
iirst  sboots  were  cut  down,  as  above,  last  spring  ;  let  the  shoots 
which  were  produced  froai  them  the  last  summer  be  also 
shcrteued  now  to  six,  eighty  or  ten  inches. 

The  same  rule  holds  good  \iith  these,  at  first  training,  a> 
mentioned  for  the  apricots  and  peaches  3  for  it  is  on  shortening 
properly  Hie  first  and  second  year's  shoots,  from  the  budding 
and  graffi  ng,  that  the  whole  success  depends  for  forming  a 
useful  handsome  tree,  as,  when  a  young  wall  or  espalier  tr*"<; 
is  well  furnished  with  branches  near  the  grounci,  tijose  will 
readily  supply  you  with  more  in  their  turn,  to  furnish  the  wall 
or  espalier  upwards. 

But  in  the  common  course  of  pruning  apples,  pears,  plums, 
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aod  cherries^  their  shoots  and  branches  are  not  to  be  shortened ; 
for  after  the  young  trees  are  famished  with  a  proper  suppJy  Oi 
branches  below^  their  shoots  must  then  be  trained  to  the  wall 
at  fall  length,  only  shortening  particular  shoots  where  more  wood 

may  be  required  to  furnish  that  part. 

For  more  particul^s  in  that  work^  see  the  work  of  last 
month. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants, 

Prane  gooseberry  aad  currant  boshes^  where  they  are  not 
ytt  done ;  bnt  let  this  work  be  finished  tiie  beginning  of  tbe 
month. 

Keep  the  branches  thin^  and  the  middle  of  the  trees  '^^t^n« 
and  clear  the  wood>  so  as  to  admit  the  sun  and  air  freely ;  by 
which  means  the  frnit  will  be  laige»  and  well  tasted.  Obsenre 
the  rnles  exhibited  in  January^  Febrnary,  and  October. 

Dig  the  gronnd  between  the  gooseberry  and  cnrrant  trees, 
where  not  done  in  the  two  former  months,  which  as  they  are 
just  advancing  in  bnd,  will  now  be  of  service^  in  promoting  a 
plentiful  production  of  large  good  fruit. 

Finish  planting  gooseberry  and  currant  trees  where  any  are 
ntended,  as  early  in  the  month  as  convenient. — See  January, 
^'ebruati^,  &c.  .  . 

Pruniny  and  planting  Raspberries, 

Fnine  raspberries^  where  not  done  before,  observing  to  cat 
ont  alt    9  dead  wood^  last  year's  bearers ;  and  where  the  live 

ihoots,  which  were  produced  last  summer,  and  which  are  the 

bearing  wood  of  this  year,  stand  too  thick,  let  them  be  thinned 
out  as  in  the  former  monthb,  and  shorten  the  skoots  which  are 
ieit. 

For  the  particular  method  of  pruning,  see  last  month,  &c. 

The  ground  between  the  rows  of  raspberries  should  now  be 
dug,  II  it  was  not  done  before  \  it  will  strengthen  the  shoots, 
and  add  a  neatness  to  tlie  place. 

Plantations  of  raspberries  may  be  made  at  the  beginning  or 
any  time  of  this  moiitli  :  they  wil!,  at  this  season,  take  root  soon 
after  they  are  planted,  and  will  grow  freely,  and  produce  fruit 
the  same  year :  give  them  some  water  occasionally  in  dry  . 
weather,  till  they  have  taken  fresh  root. 

In  planting  raspberries,  remember  it  is  the  young  shoots 
which  were  produced  from  the  old  roots  last  year  that  are  the 
proper  plants  i  choosiog  snch  whose  roots  are  well  famished 
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with  fibres,  and  ooe  or  mora  bads  formed  at  bottom  for  aw 

shoots,  rejecting  such  as  have  naked,  hard,  woody  roots* 
Let  tiicm  be  planted  in  the  manner^  and  at  the  distanoa 

mentioned  in  the  two  former  months. 

Digging  the  FmU^iree  Borden, 

Dig  the  fruit-tree  borders  which  are  not  yet  done. 

Tl)ese  will  be  serviceable  to  the  trees,  and  destroy  the  weeds; 
and  the  borders  will  appear  neat  and  decent,  and  will  be  ready 
for  sowing  or  planting  with  some  kitchen  crops  of  small 
groH  til. 

Hoe  nnfl  loosen  the  sorfeee  of  such  fruit-tree  borders  as  were 
dug  in  the  foregoing  months,  and  are  not  sown  with  any  close 
crops  j  as  radishes,  spinach,  leltuce,  6£.c.  it  will  be  of  some 
service  to  the  trees,  retard  the  growth  of  advancing  seed- 
weedsj  &c.  j  and  the  whole  will  appear  n«al  for  the  spring 
season. 

Prune  Vines, 

Wkere  yines  are  not  yet  pruned^  lei  them  be  now  done  as 
soon  as  possible  $  for  when  vines  are  pmned  too  late^  it  is 
seldom  that  a  good  crop  succeeds. 

For  the  particnlar  method  of  praning  tbem,  see  th«  work  of 
the  two  last  months^  or  November,  jro. 

Plant  cuttings  of  yines  the  beginning  or  middle  of  this  month ; 
by  which  means  yon  may  propagate  any  sort  yon  desire ;  for 
the  cuttings  will  take  root  freely. 

The  cattiiigs  must  be  shoots  of  the  last  year,  which  if  cut 
from  the  trees  last  month,  or  the  beginning  of  this^  it  will  be 
the  more  eligible  3  shortening  them  to  twelve  inches  in  lengthy 
or  each  to  about  three  joints  ;  and  in  some,  where  they  admit, 
may  let  each  cutting  have  about  an  inch  of  the  former  year's 
wood  at  its  bottom  3  though  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
as  they  will  succeed  without  that  appendage  ;  and  may  divide 
long  shoots  into  two,  three^  or  more  lengths,  as  above,  for 
planting. 

They  may  be  planted  either  in  nursery  rows,  or  some  in  the 
places  where  they  are  hnally  to  remain,  either  against  walls, 
espaliers,  or  elsewhere  ;  observing  to  plant  them  somewhat 
slanting,  and  so  deep  that  only  one  joint  or  eye  may  appear 
above  ground,  nearly  close  to  the  snrface. 

Vines  are  also  propagated  by  layers  of  the  young  shoots  or 
occasionally  with  part  of  the  branch  they  proceed  from  |  lay* 
iu4{  them  about  three  to  four  or  hve  inches  deep  in  the  eartU 
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leaving  three  eyes  of  the  shoot  ont  of  the  ground^  6horleuiag 
the  top  accordingly,  if  too  long. 

Or  TTiay  occasionaUy  make  layers  in  large  pots,  jjlaced  near 
the  vine  intended  for  propaij^atloa  :  and  either  di-aw  the  layer 
shoot  throngh  the  hole  at  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  hii  np  the 
pot  with  earth,  or  bend  the  layer  down  into  the  top  of  the  pot 
a  proper  depth  in  the  earth ;  and^  in  either  method,  when  the 
layers  are  rooted  next  autamn,  cat  them  off  from  the  parent 
tree  and  may  remain  in  the  pots  a  year  or  two^  or  tiU  they 
attiua  a  hearing  state )  and  then,  cracking  the  pot  asunder, 
may  be  transplanted  with  the  whole  ball  of  earth  about  the 
roots  ;  or,  some  may  remain  in  the  pots  for  frniting,  either  ia 
the  liill  air,  or  for  forcing. 

StrawberrieM. 

Dress  the  strawberry  beds  if  they  were  not  done  ifi  the  (or- 
mer  montiis  ;  the  plants  will  now  begin  to  pash  apace ;  an<( 
the  sooner  this  i&  done  the  better. 

Clear  the  beds  from  weeds,  and  the  plants  from  old  runner- 
strings  and  other  litter  j  and  if  the  main  plants  arc  crowded 
with  young  ones  from  the  lait  year's  runners,  iet  thcni  be 
cleared  to  regular  order  ;  for  it  is  most  adviseable  to  keep  tliese 
plants  in  single  bunches,  ckarof  each  other,  so  that  there  may 
be  room  both  to  hoe  between  them,  or  occasion aliy  to  dig 
round  them  with  a  narrow  spade  or  a  trowel  >  and  they  wiU 
fruit  in  great  perfection. 

The  beds  being  cleared  from  litter,  loosen  the  earth  between 
the  plants  ;  and  if  you  add  a  little  fresh  earth  from  the  aUeys» 
8cc.  to  the  beds,  it  will  strengthen  the  plants,  and  they  will 
flower  strong,  and  produce  large  fruit. 

Strawberries  may  now  be  planted  where  reqnired.  Obaerre 
the  same  method  as  mentioned  in  Febmary,  Sec. 

A  farther  snpply  of  bearing  strawberry-plants  in  pots  may 
still  be  placed  la  faot*beds  and  hot  houses,  &e.  to  prodoce  a 
sQOcession  of  early  strawberries  lo  sncceed  those  of  the  former 
months,  and  to  afford  a  supply  of  ripe  (rait  till  those  in  the 
open  gronnd  ripen  in  June. 

Forcing  Fruit  TVeet. 

Continue  the  care  of  fruit  trees  now  forwarding  in  hot  walls, 
and  forcing  houses  for  early  fruits,  such  as  peaches,  nectarines, 
apricots,  cherries,  %'ines,  &c. ;  let  the  lires  be  made  every 
evening  and  cold  mornings ;  admit  Ha  in  sunny  days,  and  give 
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occasicDal  waterings)  each  of  which  by  the  rules  explaiaed  ia 
the  last  moath, 

THE  PLEASURE  OR  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

PHeking  out  early  AimuaU^ 

If  any  tender  aonuals  were  sown  last  month>  &c.  such  as 
cockscomb,  tricolors^  balsainines,  &c.  make  a  new  hot-bed 
Ion  ards  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this,  in  which  to  prick  tbem» 
to  forward  their  growth.  Let  the  hot- bed  be  about  two  feet 
or  thirty  inches  high,  and  make  the  top  even }  then  set  on  the 
frame )  and  tvben  the  great  heat  is  over,  let  the  earth  be  put  in  ) 
let  the  earth  be  light  and  rich,  and  perfectly  dry,  and  lay  it 
equally  over  the  bed  six  inches' thick  3  and,  when  warm,  prick  the 
plants  therein  at  three  or  four  inches  distance,  each  way,  or  souk 
may  also  be  pricked  in  suiaV.  pots,  one  ^ood  plant  in  e,:cli,  mikI 
plunged  in  the  earth  of  tlie  bed  j  gi  ving  ihc  whole  a  iittle  bja  ink- 
lingof  water}  then  let  ihe  glasses  be  put  on,  observing  to  raise 
thera  behind  a  little  every  day,  to  admit  air  and  let  out  the  steam  ; 
shade  tlie  plants  from  the  stin  till  they  have  taken  fresh  root. 

When  the  plants  are  rooted,  and  begin  to  push,  they  should 
have  fresh  air  every  day  ;  therefore  let  tlie  upper  ends  of  tlic 
glasses  be  rnised  an  inch,  or  two,  or  three  in  lieight,  to  admit 
it  to  thcni )  but  shut  them  down  towards  the  even  in  jr,  and  (.over 
them  on  cold  nights  with  mats  ;  remember  to  sprinkle  them 
with  water  occasionally,  giving  i)nt  a  little  at  each  time. 

Keep  op  the  beat  of  the  bed  by  occasional  lining  with  hot 
oung. 

Thus  these  tender  annuals  are  to  be  coc-tinued  forwarding  In 
growth  till  May  or  June ;  then  (inally  transplanted  into  large 
pots,  flower  borders,  &c. 

Sowing  tender  Annualt* 

A  hot-bed  may  be  made  the  beginning  or  any  time  of  this 
month,  1*0  which  to  sow  the  seeds  of  tender  annoal  flowcni, 
snch  as  cockscomb,  mmaranthns,  egg-plant,  marvel  of  Pern, 
double  stramonium,  tricolor,  double  balsamine,  globe  aroaran* 
thus,  ice  plant,  sensitive  plant,  &c.  (See  Zist  of  iliiii«a2» ) 
Make  the  bed,  and  sow  the  seed»  as  directed  in  last  month. 
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Or  a  few  plants  may  be  raised  id  pots  in  waj  cacamber  or 
iseloB  hot-bed  now  in  cultivation.  Id  a  proper  siie  for  trans* 
planting*— See  ApriL 

The  plants  raised  from  the  above  sowings  will  blow  strong 
and  beantifal  in  Jane  or  July^  &c*  till  October. 

Remember  they  are  not  to  remain  in .  the  hot*bed  where 
raised,  but  are  to  be  transplanted,  some  into  pots,  and  some 
into  the  borders. — See  April,  May,  and  tlime. 

Sawing  kis  tender  Annuait, 

A  slight  hot-bed  should  be  raade  in  the  second  or  third  week 
of  this  month,  wherein  to  sow  the  seeds  of  the  less  tender  kinds 
of  annual  dowers  :  such  as  the  China  aster,  India  pink,  paima 
Christi,  capsicum,  French  and  African  mangolds,  chrysan- 
tbcmuni,  broad-leaved  tobacco,  basiJ,  mignonette,  and  ten- 
weeks  stocks,  tree  and  purple  amaranthus,  persicarias,  love- 
apple,  scabiouses,  convolvulus  major,  and  Ciiinese  hoilyiiocks, 
&c. — (See  list  of  Annuals.)  —  Or  also  among  these  may  sow 
some  balsams,  marvel  of  Feva,  globe  amarantbu8>  stramouiams^ 
&c.  —  See  A pril. 

Observe,  they  are  all  only  to  be  raised  in  the  hot-bed«  and 
afterwards  transplanted  into  the  borders,  pots,  &c* 

Make  the  hot-bed  about  two  feet  high ;  pat  on  the  inune> 
And  then  earth  the  bed>  hve  or  six  inches  thick  for  the  recep* 
tioD  of  the  seed. 

The  method  of  sowing  these  seeds  is  this :  draw  small  shallow 
drills  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the  frame^  two  or  three 
inches  asunder;  sow  the  seeds  therein,  each  sort  separate,  and 
not  two  thidc;  oorer  tne  smallest  seed  abont  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  and  the  largest  near  half  an  inch ;  or  some  may  be  sown 
in  pots  placed  in  the  same  bed.  When  the  plants  are  come 
op,  let  them  have  air  by  raising  the  upper  end  of  the  glasses, 
or  sometimes  the  front,  in  mild  weadier,  one,  two,  or  three 
inches  every  day :  and  when  they  are  advanced  two,  three,  or 
four  inches  in  growth,  next  month  they  must  be  gradually  bard* 
ened,  to  bear  the  open  air  by  taking  the  lights  entirely  oO*  in 
mild  warm  days.  Refresh  them  occasionally  with  moderate 
spiinklings  of  watery  some  of  them  Avili  be  ht  to  pjick  out  iiexA 
month,  and  all  of  them  in  May. — See  those  months. 

Note.  In  default  of  fiames  and  lights  for  the  hot-bed,  may 
use  hand  glasses,  or  oiled  paper  frames  5  or  may  arch  the  bed 
over,  and  cover  with  garden  mats,  &c.  only  iu  nights  ano 
bad  weather. 
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Where  a  hot*bed  caoDot  be  conveniently  obtained^  yoa  maj, 
towards  Ibe  latter  end  of  the  month,  if  fine  mild  weather,  lOw 
some  of  the  above-mentioned  annua!  flower- seeds  on  a  warm 
border,  and  cover  occasionally  in  cold  nights  and  bad  weather 
with  glasses  or  mats.  Sec.  as  above. 

The  sorts  that  will  socoeed  by  that  method  are  China  asters, 
ten-weeks  stocks,  India  pink,  African  and  French  marigold, 
dirysanthemnm,  purple  and  tree  amaranthns,  persicarias,  to- 
bacco, scabionses,  and  convolvulus  major,  mignonette,  &c. :  sow 
the  seeds  thin,  each  sort  separate,  and  either  place  hand  glasses, 
or  arch  the  bed  over,  and  cover  every  night,  and  in  bad  weather, 
with  raatts  across  the  hoops.  With  this  management  Ihe  plants 
will  come  up,  and  grow  freely.  Refresh  them  with  water  in 
dry  weather  ;  and  they  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  about  the  iiiitl- 
dle  or  end  of  May,  or  begiauing  of  Jane,  and  will  fiov\  er 
the  latter  end  of  June,  and  in  July,  &c.  to  the  end  of 
autumn. 

May  sow  ten- weeks  stocks,  aad  mignonette  in  borders,  beds, 
or  pots,  6lc.  both  for  transplanting,  or  some  to  remain,  three  or 
four  together,  for  flowering  where  sown. 

Or,  for  want  either  of  a  hot- bed,  or  any  of  the  other 
^bove-mentioned  conveniences,  most  of  the  above  seeds  will 
succeed  in  a  warm  border  next  month,  without  any  pro- 
tection. 

For  their  full  management,  see  the  work  of  the  three  soc* 
cceding  months. 

Sowing  hardy  Annual  Fiowen^ 

Sow  in  the  borders,  and  other  flower  compartments,  pots, 
Iec  the  seeds  of  the  varions  sorts  of  hardy  annual  flowers, 
sacfa  as  b^ge  and  dwarf  annual  snn-flower,  oriental  mallow, 
lavatera,  persicaria,  Venice  mallow,  larkspur,  floe  Adoais, 
sweet  saltan,  large  rose,  and  blue  and  yellow  Inpines,  convol- 
vnlns  major,  sweet*seentod  peas,  Tangier  peas,  and  nastnrtiams, 
the  Spanish  nigella,  pniple  and  white  candy^toft,  virgin  stock, 
Venns*  looking-glass,  Venas'  navel-wort,  donble  poppy,  Lobel's 
catchfly,  dwarf  lychnis,  snails,  caterpillars,  and  convolvulos 
minor,  ten^weeks  stocks,  and  mignonette,  and  varions  others.^ 
See  the  Lui  of  AmuqU;  also  next  month. 

All  the  above  and  other  hardy  annual  flower-seeds  should 
be  sown,  each  kind  separate,  in  patches,  in  the  different  bor- 
ders, and  flower  beds,  &c.  finally  to  remain  where  sown  ;  as 
also  some  in  pots,  of  any  desircable  species  or  varieties,  such 
as  larkspurs,  lupiucs,  scarlet  ap4  sweet  oeas,  ten-weeks  stocks. 
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mignonette^  AtC.  sowing  tho  whole  as  directed  last  month : 
water  the  patches  both  before  and  after  the  plants  are  come  up; 
and  observing  the  plants  of  Ihis  tribe  sown  as  above^  are  prin- 
cipally to  remain  where  town  to  flower ;  but,  when  a  little  ad- 
Tuiced>  let  the  larger-growing  kind  be  thinned  where  too  thick 
in  growth. 

Giving  freth  Earth  to  Plants  in  pott. 

Give  some  fresh  earth  to  the  pots  of  carnations^  anrica* 
lai,  dooble  wall  flowerSj  donble  stock  July  flowers,  doable 
aweet*wiUiains,  rockets,  rose  campions,  catchfly,  campa* 
.Bolas,  and  scarlet  lychnis,  and  such  like  plants,  which 
were  potted  last  atttnniD,  or  before,  and  were  not  dressed 
(ast  month* 

In  doing  tUs,  clear  the  plants  first  from  decayed  leaves, 
then  take  some  of  the  earth  out  of  the  top  of  the  pots,  but  not 

too  deep  to  disturb  the  roots  of  the  plants  i  then  fill  up  the 

pots  again  with  fresh  earth,  and  give  some  water ;  this  will 
strengthen  tiicir  roots,  and  the  plants  will  shooL  iVceiy^  aiid 
produce  large  flowers. 

Chrijsanihemuim. 

The  cuttings  of  double  chrysanthemums,  which  were  phmted 
In  boxes  or  pots  last  autumn,  and  preserved  all  the  winter  in 
frames,  &c.  should  now  be  planted  out  singly  in  the  pots  where 
they  are  to  flower ;  some  of  them  may  be  planted  out  next 
month  in  the  borders  among  other  flowers,  where  they  will 
flower  early  and  strong,  and  make  a  handsome  appearance. 

Auricula  Plants. 

If  the  auriculas  in  pots,  were  not  dressed  last  month,  let  it 
now  be  done  early  in  this,  as  formerly  directed. 

The  fine  auricula  plants  in  pots  should  now  be  guarded  from 
excessive  wet,  cold  winds,  and  frost,  snch  weather  being  hurtful 
to  their  flower-buds,  which  are  now  in  forwardness.  There- 
fore continue  the  pots  nnder  frames  or  hoop  arches,  where  the 
plants  can  enjoy  tlie  open  air,  and  be  defended,  when  there  is 
occasion,  by  glasses,  or  drawing  mats  over  the  hoops. 

But  let  the  plants  enjoy  the  full  air  in  mild  weather,  and  not 
be  debarred  from  a  warm  moderate  shower  of  rain,  which  will 
now  prove  beneficial  to  their  advancing  flower  bnds.  When 
the  weather  is  dry,  let  them  be  refreshed  moderately  with  water, 
)nst  to  keep  the  earth  a  little  moist  abont  their  roots,  and  keep 
the  pots  clear  of  weeds,  and  the  plants  from  decayed  leaves. 
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Camatimu. 

The  cainatio&B  which  were  raised  from  layers  last  year,  and 
which  are  not  yet  planted  into  the  large  pots,  borders^  where 
you  intend  them  to  flower^  should  m  planted  therein  the  be* 
ginning  of  this  month. 

Take  up  the  plants  with  some  of  their  own  earth  about  their 
roots,  and  place  one  plant  in  the  middle  of  each  pot  5  bntif  the 
pots  be  large,  you  may  put  two  plants  in  each;  close  the  earth 
well  about  them,  aiul  give  a  modeiaiL'  watering  to  settle  the 
earth  about  their  roetA.  Place  the  pot:>  where  the  plaiiu  may 
be  defended  from  cold  winds,  and  water  them  moderately 
in  dry  weather  j  the  others  plant  sinirly  in  borders,  &c. 

Where  any  best  carnations  were  planted  singly  in  small  pots 
last  autumn^  to  place  under  shelter  in  winter,  should  now,  i| 
not  done  last  month,  be  transplanted,  with  the  ball  of  eartb 
about  the  rootSj  into  large  pots^  or  borders^  &c.  to  remain  ioi 
flowering. 

The  carnation  plants  which  were  planted  last  autumn  into 
the  large  pots  wliere  they  are  to  remain^  should  now  be  fresh 
earthed,  if  not  done  in  February. 

Let  the  plants  first  be  cleared  from  dead  leaves^  then  take 
some  of  the  earth  out  of  the  pots,  as  near  to  their  roots  as 
possible,  without  disturbing  them  ;  then  let  the  pots  be  filled 
np  with  the  fresh  moald^  Jaying  it  close  round  the  plants ;  after 
which>  water  the  pots  to  settle  the  earth. 

The  fresh  earth  will  be  of  great  serrice  to  the  plants;  it  will 
strengthen  them^  and  cause  them  to  shoot  strong,  and  produce 
large  and  handsome  flowers. 

This  is  now  a  proper  time  to  sow  carnation  seed.— See  the 
worlc  of  Sawing  perennial  Plants^  m  the  next  page. 

Protecting  curi<m$  Fhwen* 

Now  protect  the  flower- buds  of  the  more  curious  kinds  of 
tulips,  hyacinths,  rananculuses,  and  anemones,  in  beds,  from 
cold  driving  rains,  snow  and  fro.t,  which  frequently  happen  in 
this  month.  Their  flower  bed.:  are  now  advancing  apace: 
therefore,  it  will  be  of  lunc  li  antage  to  bestow  the  care  of 
covering  tlieiii  in  bad  weal  her,  and  they  will  blow  large  and 
beautiful  in  great  perfection.  Let  the  lioop-arches  be  continued 
over  the  beds,  as  mentioned  in  the  tanner  months,  ready  for 
the  support  of  occasional  covering,  when  the  weather  is  frosty, 
and  in  excessive  cold  rains,  &c.  sharp  cutting  winds,  and  very 
cold  nights,  with  large  mats  dr  uvn  over  the  hoops. 
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Id  mild  days  let  them  be  oonstantly  uncoTered^  that  they 
may  enjoy  the  free  air  $  and  moderate  warm  ihowers  of  rain 
will  enliven  ^heir  growth,  and  be  yery  aenriceable. 

If  the  hoopd  which  are  fixed  across  the  beds  are  low,  and 
too  near  the  flowers  when  advanced  in  growth,  they  should  be 
removed,  and  others  fixed  higher  in  their  places. 

Hyacinths. 

Hyacinths  will  now  begin  to  advance  apace;  if  the  flower- 
stems  are  tall,  and  the  spikes  of  the  flowers  large  and  the  petals 
double,  you  should  prepare  some  sticks  to  support  them ;  for 
the  large  double  flowers  being  heavy,  the  stalk  alone  is  not 
able  to  bear  them  np«  Let  a  small  neat  stick  be  fixed  in  the 
groond  near  every  plant,  and  let  their  flower-stalks  be  brought 
close  and  fastened  thereto  neatly  with  some  small  soft  tying. 

Planting'  Ranuncu  lascs  ami  J finnnnes, 

Fiiiisli  planting  all  ranunculuses  and  anemones  tney  will 
blow  nr]d  make  a  fine  appearance  in  May  and  June,  after  the 
early  planted  ones  are  out  of  bloom.  In  dry  weather^  let  the 
beds  be  frequently  watered  after  the  plants  are  np,  and  they 
will  flower  tolerably  strong. 

Sowing  varum§  Kmth  of  fidrous^ooied peronnAai  and  tmmUU 

Piants. 

Perennial  and  biennial  flower-seeds,  of  most  kinds  may  be 
sown  towards  the  middle  and  latter  end  of  the  month. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  kinds  do  not  flower  tlie  same 
-  year  they  are  sown  :  but  all  the  sorts  of  them  will  tiower  strong, 
and  in  good  perfection,  the  year  after. 

As  every  one  may  not  know  the  meaning  of  perenni^d  and 
biennial  plants,  the  perennial  plnnts- ar{>  those  whit  li  continue 
in  the  same  roots  many  years,  j)rodiiclnijr  new  tlower  stems  :in- 
nnally,  such  as  everlasting  sunflower,  golden-rod,  perennial 
asters,  &c.  The  biennials  are  onlv  of  two  vears'  duration, 
being  sown  one  yt  ;ir,  and  flower  and  perfect  their  seeds  the 
next,  and  soon  after  die,  or  become  of  a  dwindling  growth 
soch  as  8cabious,Canterbary  bell-flower,  single  sweet-williams' 
&c. 

Many  kinds  are  proper  to  be  sown  now,  such  as  camationsj 
pinks,  sweet-williams,  wall-flowers,  and  stock  July- flowers  of 
all  sorts  also  rose  campion,  catchfly^  scarlet  sychnis,  colum- 
bines, Greek  valerian,  polyanthus^  anricnlas,  scabionses,  and 
Canterbnry  bells* 
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The  seeds  of  hoUy  hocks,  French  honey- f  tick  led,  rockets, 
ftonesty,  or  satin-flower,  tree-priiurose,  ahrubby  uiaif  ^vr^  nroad- 
caved  campanula,  and  fox-glove^,  snap-dragow  bee-  ^rkspur, 
irlth  see  ls  of  most  other  sorts  of  pereooiaL  and  bieauial piajits, 
may  uow  he  sown. 

For  an  account  of  the  various  sorts  to  be  raised  iiroai  toed^ 
•ee  Catalogue  of  PLants  at  ihe  end  of  the  hook. 

All  tfic  above,  and  other  hardy  perennial  and  biennial 
flower-seedSf  are  to  be  mowjx  ia  bed*  of  light  earth  ia  the  open 
pound. 

Dig  a  compartment  for  them  in  a  warm  sitaation,  but  not  in 
any  shady  place :  diride  the  ground  into  beds  three  or  four 
feet  wide*  and  the  beds  into  at  maoy  parts  as  you  have  kinds 
of  seeds :  sow  each  kind  separate,  and  Jet  them  either  be 
raked  Id  regular,  or  covered  with  earth  spread  over  evenly, 
the  larger  seeds  half  an  inch,  and  the  sniaUer  seeds  aboat  a 
quarter  of  an  ioch  deep. 

But  in  sowing  these  kinds,  or  aay  other  sorts  of  pereimial 
and  biennial  flower  seeds,  yon  may  draw  shallow  drills  to  sow 
them  in,  proportioning  the  depth  of  the  drill  to  the  size  of  tbo 
particular  seeds,  io  that  each  kind  can  be  more  regularly  co« 
vered  with  the  proper  depth  of  earth  it  requires  |  which  me* 
thod  Is  more  particularly  eligible  for  the  larger  seeds,  snch  as 
hollyhocks,  &c«  but  Is  also  Tery  proper,  occasionally  or  gene- 
rally»  for  the  smaller  kinds }  or  the  whole  may  be  sown  broftd* 
cast  on  the  roogh  snrfaoe,  and  raked  in  evenly.  Or  yon  may 
practise  the  folbwing  method ;  first  rake  the  anrfaee  of  the  bed 
smooth ;  then,  with  the  back  of  the  rake,  tnrn  Uie  depdi  of 
about  half  an  Inch  to  near  an  inch  of  earth  equally  off  the  aar- 
face  of  the  beds  into  the  alley,  then  sow  the  seed,  and  with 
the  teeth  of  the  rake,  draw  the  earth  back  again  evenly  over 
the  seed. 

When  the  weather  is  dry,  sprinkle  the  beds  frequently 
with  water,  continuing  also  the  tame  care  when  the  plants  begin 
to  appear  ^  and  they  wiU  be  hi  for  pricking  out  in  May  or 

June. 

For  it  must  be  observed,  that  all  the  above,  and  other  pe- 
reimial  and  biennial  plants  raised  from  seed^  are  to  be  trans- 
planted \  hrst  pricking  them  out  from  the  seed-bed  about  the 
end  of  May,  and  in  June  (see  these  months),  and  then  about 
Michaeluias,  October,  or  November,  to  be  transplanted  to  where 
they  are  to  remain  to  flower  i  or  some  may  remain  for  final 
transplanting  ia  the  spring. 
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Diff  the  Bardtn,  4rc. 

Dig  such  borders,  or  other  flower  comparttnen (9,  ice.  as  are 
not  yet  done,  and  rake  them  smooth  :  they  will  t\\^M  be  reatiy 
to  receive  the  seeds  of  annual  flowers,  and  plants  of  Others  | 

beaidesj  they  will  appear  freah  and  neat. 

Iransplanting  pereuniai  FiatUi. 

Where  there  are  vacancies  in  any  of  the  beds^  borders^  or 
other  parts  of  the  garden,  they  may  now  be  filled  up  with  many 
dififerent  kinds  of  perennial  and  biennial  dower-plan  Is,  any  timo 
in  the  month,  and  will  all  blow  the  same  year. 

Many  principal  sorts  may  now  be  planted,  such  at  lychnises^ 
rose  campions,  rockets,  catclifly,  campanulas,  carnatuins,  pinks, 
and  sweet-wiiiiams,  wall-flowers,  stock-gillyflowers,  bachelor's- 
buttons,  and  double  feverfew  5  golden-rod,  perennial  sun- 
flowers, perennial  asters,  and  French  honey-suckies  also 
columbines,  Canterbury  bells,  monk's-hood,  fox-gloves,  tree- 
primroses,  scabious,  snap-dragon,  irises,  bee-larkspur,  double 
ragged  robin^  valerian^  and  most  others  of  the  Uke  sort.— 'See 
iSeptefiiijcr. 

Plant  also  dwarf  fibrons- rooted  flowers  in  the  borders,  &e 
they  will  take  root  freely  in  a  short  time :  such  as  polyan- 
thuses, auriculas,  double  daisies,  doable  chamomile,  Loodon 
pride>  violets,  hepaticas,  thrifty  primroses,  saxifrage,  and 
gentianella,  lilj  of  the  valley,  and  cydamen^  &c — s£e  Sep- 
tember, 

In  planting  the  intended  diflerent  kinds,  dispose  them 
variedly  I  and  the  larger  growing  sorts  more  or  less  bacii,the 
smaller  growths  forward  towards  the  front  and  middle. 

Give  water  at  first  planting,  and  afterwards  occasionally  in 
dry  weather,  Ull  the  plants  are  fresh  rooted }  by  which  they 
will  grow  fireely,  and  all  Bower  the  same  year  In  their  proper 
season* 

Hoe  and  rake  the  JBerden. 

Loosen,  with  a  hoe  or  small  spade,  the  inrfaoe  of  ihoie  tieds 
or  borders  which  were  dag  and  planted  with  flowera  of  aiy 
kinds  last  antanm,  or  any  time  since. 

Let  this  be  done  in  a  dry  day,  hoeing,  or  lightly  digging  and 
stirring  the  earth  carefully  between  the  plants,  taking  care  of 
the  shoots  from  bnlbous  roots,  &cc,  wliieb  are  now  just  peeping 
throogh  the  surface  ^  clearing  away  all  decayed  leaves  of  the 
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plants,  weed»,  and  every  sort  of  rubbish,  and  then  let  the  beds 
or  borders  be  neatly  raked  even  and  smooth. 

By  thus  loosening  the  surface  of  the  borders,  the  first  growth 
of  seed-weeds  will  be  retarded,  and  it  will  greatly  promote  the 
growth  of  the  tlowcri,,  and  the  whole  will  appear  clean  and 
agreeable. 

Planting  Skrubt,  md  digging  the  Clumpi  im  the  ShrtMety. 

Finish  pruning  all  sorts  oi  dowering  shrubs  and  ever-greeai 
wliich  require  it,  observing  the  directioui>  oi  the  two  former 

moutlis. 

Dig  the  ground  in  the  clumps  or  borders  be  I  ween  flower- 
ing 8hnil)s  ;uid  ever-greens,  if  not  done  ic  the  former  months. 
Let  it  done  at  the  beginning  of  this  luonth,  which  will  prove 
beneficial  to  the  plants,  and  llie  ground  being  turned  up  fresh, 
will  appear  neat,  and  the  plants  will  show  themselves  more 
agreeably. 

planting  deciduous  Flowering   SJirul/s,   amamental  and 

Forest  Trees, 

Where  dectdaons  flowering  shrubs,  or  trees,  are  wanted  in 
any  part  of  the  pleasure-ground,  they  may  now  be  brought  in 
and  planted,  for  the  most  sorts  will  yet  succeed  $  such  as  the 
altheea-frutex,  spirms,  syringas,  roses,  guelder-rose,  honey- 
suckles, arbor  Jndae,  jasmines,  common  lilac,  Persian  lilac, 
mesereons,  tacamahacca,  laburnuibs^  hypericum-frntex,  blad- 
der-nut, sumach,  candleberry,  myrtle,  dog-wood,  or  euonymos, 
Virginia  dog-wood,  double- flowering  cherry,  dwarf  almond^ 
and  all  other  kinds  of  hardy  flowering  shrubs  may  still  be 
planted. 

For  a  more  partlcQlar  aeoount  of  the  different  sorts,  see  the 
{}ataU)gue  of  SknUm  md  2Vee«  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and  in 
the  work  of  Nof<ember. 

Finish  making  j^antations  of  all  sndi  deciduous  ornamental 
and  forest  trees  as  are  Intended :  most  sorts  may  still  be  suc- 
cessfully removed  and  |ilanted ;  such  as  acacias,  larches,  hone* 
chesnut,  plane-trees,  lime  tree,  poplar,  almond  eatalpa,  tnlip« 
tree,  liqatd  amber,  Spanish  chesnnt,  beech,  oaks,  elms,  maples, 
ashes,  birch,  wallnuts,  hiccory,  &c.  but  it  is  adviseable  to  com- 
plete the  planting  as  soon  as  possible. — See  the  Catalogue,  oj 
Deciduous  Trees. — Sec  also  Forest-  IVees. 

Transplanting  Ever-greens. 

£ver-greens  of  most  l^inds  ^ay  bo  planted  any  time  this 
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month  in  open  mild  weather  they  iriU  now  generally  take 
root  the  most  freely,  and  advance  in  a  snooesafhl  growth. 

Particularly  the  arbutus,  or  strawberry-tree,  magnolias,  and 
bays,  the  ever-green  spindle-tree  or  euonyinus,  pyracantha, 
phillyrea,  aad  alaternus,  may  be  transplanted  any  time  this 
month,  whan  the  weather  is  mild.  Plant  also,  when  u  anted, 
laurels,  Portugal  laarels,  laurustinus,  ever-green  oaks,  hollies, 
and  yews  j  also  cytisus,  and  cist  uses,  with  any  other  of  the 
like  kinds  of  ever-green  shrubs  or  trees. 

The  cedars  of  Lebanon  may  M  likewise  transplanted  any 
time  in  tins  month,  as  also  pines  and  &rs  of  ail  &orts«  cypress^ 
junipers,  arbor  vitae,  and  savin. 

AU  other  sorts  of  hardy,  or  open-ground  ever-green  shrubs 
and  trees  may  likewise  be  safoly  transplanted  at  this  season. 
For  a  list  of  the  various  Borts»  see  O^ober,  or  ike  Catalogue 
at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Directiomfar  pUmtvug  aU  SorU  of  ^rubi. 

All  flowering  and  ever-green  shmb8»  ornamental  trees,  &c. 
designed  for  the  sbmbberyt  and  other  pleasnrable  plantatlonsj 
shoold  be  planted  at  snch  distances,  that,  they  may  not  crowd 
each  oUier  as  they  grow  up  ^  for  they  always  show  themselves 
best  when  they  stand  separate  at  some  moderate  distance. 
And  shmbs  of  aU  kinds^  designed  for  detaclied  clnmps  par- 
tienlarly,  should  be  planted  not  less  than  three,  to  four  or  five 
feet  asunder;  that  the  (jifferent  shrubs,  according  to  their 
growth,  may  generally  remain  distinct;  but  where  n,  thicketty 
growth  is  required  in  j)articuiar  compartmenti,  a  closer  ^lauLa- 
tion  may  be  formed  of  different  common  shrubs. 

Let  all  tree  kinds  be  also  allowed  proper  room,  proportion- 
able to  their  respective  growths,  and  according  whether  they 
are  designed  for  open  or  close  plantations,  or  clumps^  groves, 
avenues,  or  thickets,  &.c. 

In  planting  shrubs  and  trees  of  every  kind,  let  all  convenient 
expedition  be  inade  in  doing  it,  so  that  they  may  be  planted  as 
soon  as  possible  after  they  are  taken  up,  or  brought  trom  the 
nursery,  or  elsewhere,  that  their  roots  may  not  be  dried  by 
sun  and  wind ;  but  when  the  shrubs  are  brought  from  any  dis« 
tance,  and  cannot  be  immediately  planted,  untie  the  bundles, 
and  lay  the  roots  in  a  trench^  and  cover  them  with  earth  to  lie 
till  the  places  allotted  for  them  are  ready  to  receive  them. 

In  preparing  for  plantings  dig  a  round  aperture  for  each 
shrub  and  tree«  from  half  a  yard  to  two  or  more  feet  wide,  and 
a  spade  deep,  capadons  enough  to  receive  the  roots  freely^ 
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and  loosen  the  bottom  well.  Then  having  the  shrubs,  ^^ic. 
ready,  prune  olT  broken  or  bruised  roots,  with  any  irregular 
production  olT  the  head;  and  then  place  them  in  the  hole  up- 
right, break  the  earth  well,  and  throw  it  in  equally  about  the 
roots,  which  let  be  covered  a  proper  depth,  shaking  the  plant 
gently  as  the  earth  is  hlled  in,  to  cause  it  to  settle  close  between 
ail  the  roots  and  h!)re8  ;  the  a  tread  it  moderately,  to  fix  the 
plants  firmly  in  an  upright  position  ;  making  the  top  of  the  cartli 
a  little  holltnv,  round  each  shrnb,  to  hold  water  when  given  in 
dry  weather;  if  they  are  watered  as  soon  as  planted,  it 
will  settle  the  earth  about  ali  the  roots  more  effectually,  and 
promote  their  freth  rooting ;  and  il  woold  be  of  advanti^fe  in 
general,  but  mora  pariicularly  te  any  more  leader  or  cnrioiis 
throbs,  &c.  to  lay  aone  maloh  oa  the  sarbce  to  pretenre  the 
moiitare  about  the  roots  in  dry  weather. 

Immediately  after  planting,  fix  stakes  to  soch  tall  planti  ao 
reqaire  aappert^  and  kt  them  be  fastened  thereto. 

Flmtmg  Rage^ 

Rose-treea  %t  Met  sorts  may  still  be  removed. 
Those  that  are  planted  any  time  this  month  will  prodnee 
flowers  the  same  year ;  bat  the  sooner  they  are  planted  the 
better  they  wUI  take  root,  and  the  stronger  they  wUl  flower. 

Bat  by  transplanting  these  shrebs  late  in  the  season,  in 
April  and  beginning  of  May>  giving  plenty  of  water  tiii  fresh 
rootedj  yon  oblidn  a  late  bloom  In  Jnly«  August,  and  Sep- 
tember. 

PUmHmg  Edgingifor  Bedi  or  Borden. 

Plant  box-edgings ;  they  will  now  take  root  soon  ;  and  grow 
freely,  provided  you  water  them  a  few  times  in  dry  weather. 
Where  there  are  any  gaps  in  the  former  planted  edgings,  let  them 
now  be  made  good  |  for  ragged  and  uneven  e^ings  have  a  dis- 
agreeable appearance. 

Or  wheie  any  old  edgings  of  several  years  standing  have 
been  permitted  to  run  up  rude  and  spreading,  nothing  in  a  gar* 
den  looks  more  unsightly  ^  and  should  be  taken  up>  slipped^ 
trimmed,  and  replanted  in  a  neat  regular  order. 

Thrift,  if  neatly  planted,  makes  pretty  edging  to  borders,  or 
fiower-beds,  both  in  its  ever-green  property,  and  as  a  pretty 
flowering  plant  in  summer.  Plant  this  where  required,  by  the 
method  directed  in  the  former  plantii^  monthOj  and  water  it  at 
times,  in  dry  weatber»  till  it  is  well  rooted. 

Pinks  may  llkwise  be  occasionally  planted  for  edgings ;  and  - 
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will  grow  in  tolerably  close  order  for  a  year  or  two^  and  pro* 
duce  abundance  of  flowers. 

Doable  daisies,  London  pride»  strawberries^  &c.  are  also 
tometimes  used  for  edgtnft^  as  obienred  last  month. 

Fiaut  Hedges. 

Finish  planting  hedges^  where  intended,  as  early  in  the  month 
at  possible  5  it  may  still  be  performed  both  in  ever^greens  and 
the  late  shooting  deciduous  kinds.-— See  Odober,  Nwember, 
ind  Decmber, 

Clean  lie  Pleasure  Garden, 

Every  part  of  this  garden  should  be  novr  well  cleaned  and 
put  into  the  best  order.  Give  the  flower  borders^  beds^  &c.  a 
general  spring  dressing,  by  digging,  hoeing,  and  raking;  let 
the  edgings  of  the  box,  Ire.  be  regulat  ed,  where  disorderly^  and 
the  gravel  walks  be  well  cleared  from  weeds  and  litter,  and  oc- 
casionally rolled. 

Keep  the  grass  lawhs,  walks,  6cc.  now  well  cleared  frora 
litter  and  wgi  m  cast  earth,  which  appears  unsightly,  and 
spoils  the  compact  evciincss  of  the  sward  ;  give  therefore 
occasional  poling  and  rolling,  as  explained  last  month  ; 
whereby  to  preserve  a  clean,  even,  firm  surface,  neat  to  ap- 
pearance, and  can  be  mowed  close  and  regular  with  greater 
facility. 

Likewise  begin  mowing  grass^iawns,  &c.  \\\  proper  time  this 
or  next  month,  before  grown  too  rank)  otherwise  you  cannot 
cut  close,  to  have  a  hne  even  bottom  $  being  careful  in  this  first 
mowing  to  cut  as  close  and  regular  as  possible  without  scoring  \ 
for  this  has  a  disagreeable  appearance. 

And  let  irregular  edges  of  grass-lawns  and  walks  be  now 
cBt  evenly  close  and  regular ;  which  will  add  greatly  to  the 
general  neatness, 

JMying  Turf. 

New  grass  walks  or  lawns  may  still  be  made  any  time  this 
month. 

Tnrf  will  grow  freely  if  laid  now,  provided  it  is  laid  down 
soon  after  it  is  cut.  It  should  be  well  beat  after  it  is  latd^ 
and  well  rolled  after  heavy  showetv  of  rain,  which  will  render 
the  surface  smooth  and  firm. 

Or  in  default  of  turf  for  laying  walks,  lawns,  &c.  may  sow 
ft  with  grass-seed,  preparint?  the  ground  level,  firm,  and  even, 
fqually  in  every  part,  smoothing  the  surface ;  then  fiow  the 
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feed  thickly  j  rake  it  ia,  with  a  wooden  or  other  r  ike,  iiglitly  ; 
and  directly^  or  when  the  groaod  is  quite  drv>  roll  the  sorlace 
smooth* 

Gravel'  Waiks. 

OraveWalka  ahould  now  be  kept  perfectly  clear  from  weeds, 
and  suffer  no  sort  of  litter  to  lie  upon  them. 

Roll  the  gravel-walks  once  or  twice  a  week,  when  fine 
drv  weather,  which  will  preserve  the  surface  firm«  smooth 
an'd  agreeable  to  walk  upon,  and  of  a  desireably  neat  appear- 
ance. ,     »■      i_  i_ 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  turn  gravel-walks  where  the 
surface  is  dirtv,  &c.  first  giving  any  necessary  trimming  to 
adjoining  borders  and  edgings  (seeAprU)}  and  then  the 
turning  is  effect  ed  by  digging  with  a  spade  in  a  slanting  order, 
turning  the  sui  face  clean  to  the  bottom,  and  the  fresh  gravel 
below  turned  to  the  U)\\  whereby  the  top  foulness,  moss,  and 
weeds  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  walks  will  appear  firesh  M 
when  first  made. 

Snch  gravel- walks  as  were  broken  up  and  laid  \n  lidges  the 
beginning  of  winter,  sliould  now,  or  next  month,  be  ieveikd 
down  and  put  int()  proper  lorni. 

But  this  ridging-np  of  gravel- walks  several  nionths  in  the 
year,  gives  disorder,  in  a  manner,  to  the  general  garden,  as 
well  as  being  a  very  unsightly  and  ineffective  work;  and  yet 
is  a  common  practise  among  many  gardeners,  though  erroneous 
in  the  intention,  and  contrary  to  reason;  as  the  walks  are 
thereby,  in  a  great  degree,  rendered  wholly  useless  in  every 
winter  season;  when,  in  some  gardens^  it  must  certainly  be 
very  incommodious,  both  to  the  proprietor  and  to  the  garden- 
er;  and  in  all  gardens  it  has  a  desolate  and  disagreeable  ap* 
pearanoe.  The  reason  some  give  for  this  absurd  custom  is, 
that  it  prevents  the  growth  of  weeds  |  but  it  has  not  the  inten- 
ded efieet  i  so  that  I  should  advise  that  all  gravel  walks  might  4 
remain  always  in  their  proper  form,  for  constant  use,  except 
jU8t  turning  them  in  spring,  both  to  turn  down  the  foul  surface, 
and  the  numerous  small  weeds  and  moss,  often  appearing  there* 
on  in  that  season,  and  to  give  the  walks  a  firesh  and  lively  ap- 
pearance for  the  spring  and  summer. 

However,  where  ridging-up  the  walks  in  winter  hat  been 
practised,  let  the  ridges  be  levelled  down  some  time  this  or 
next  month. 

In  turning  or  laymg  down  gravel- walks,  always  choose 

drv  weather,  and  the  work  should  be  done  in  the  com- 
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pletesl  r^lar  oidar,  tlw  Wftlks  belif  a  pnncipftl  part  of  the 
garden. 

Oravel-walks  sfaovld  be  made  highest  in  the  middle ;  bot  the 
rfse  should  be  easy,  and  shooJd  come  on  gradoally,  from  both 
sides,  finishing  them  off  somewhat  irounding,  beiog  carefbl  not 
to  make  them  too  high,  or  of  a  sodden  rise  in  the  middle ;  for 
a  walk  made  in  that  form  is  oneasy  to  wM,  upon,  and  Is  also 
disagreeable  to  the  eye«  A  grarel-walk  of  twelve  feet  wide 
shoold  have  a  gradaal  rise  of  abont  three  or  four  inches  higher 
in  the  middle  than  the  sides  j  one  of  tweiiLy-four  feet  should 
not  have  more  than  six  inches  rise  ia  the  middle ,  aod  a  walk 
of  six  feet  wide  should  not  have  more  gradual  rise  in  the  raid- 
die  than  two  or  three  inclies  ;  for  the  method  is,  that  for  every 
foot  the  walk  is  wide,  allow  from  about  a  quarter  to  half  an 
inch  rise  in  the  middle  5  and  by  observinp^  nearly  the  same  pro- 
portion in  laying  walks  of  different  vvidtiis,  the  rise  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  give  it  the  requisite  gradual  swell,  and  to  throw 
off  wet;  and  if  the  walk  exceeds  twenty-four  or  thirty  feet» 
that  allowance  should  be  diminished  about  one-third. 

When  a  gravel- walk  is  made  according  to  the  above  di- 
mensions, it  will  be  agreeable  to  the  eye»  and  a  person  can 
walk  in  any  part  of  it  with  pleasure  |  and  there  will  be 
dope  enoiigh  to  praveat  water  lodging  on  any  part  ol  the 
anrflBice. 

Id  turning  old,  or  laying  new  graYd- walks,  observe  lo  tread* 
rake>  and  roll  thein  every  fifteen  or  twenty  CmI  as  yon  proceed, 
espedally  sandy  loamy  gfavel,  as  that  and  most  gravel  always 
rolls  more  binding  and  ev«n,  while  the  snr&ce  la  fresh,  neither 
too  dry,  nor  rendered  wet  by  ratn.*This  work  should  always 
be  done  in  dry  weather.    Tlie  method  Is  this : — 

When  yon  have  adraneed  with  the  turning  or  laying  the 
gravel,  about  fifte^Ni  or  twenty  feet  from  the  end,  let  that  be 
firmly  trodden  all  over  eqoall^ ;  then  smooth  It  off  with  the 
back  of  the  rake,  and  roll  it  directly  $  then  hiy,  torn,  or  level 
down  as  much  more,  and  tread,  rake,  and  roll  that,  and  so 
proceed  to  the  end  of  the  walk  ;  for  gravel  never  rakes  nor 
rolls  so  well  as  when  fresh  stirred^;  and  therefore  should  never 
turn  or  level  down  more  than  can  be  finished  off,  or  at  least 
trod4^n  down  the  same  day,  for  fear  of  rain  happening,  which, 
in  some,  woald  render  it  less  applicable  for  raking  and  rolling 
completely. 

After  turning  or  laying  gravei-walks,  let  them  be  frequently 
well  rolled. 

This  ia  also  a  proper  season  to  make  new  gravel-walks. 
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du>otiiif  the  best  coloured  good  binding  gimvel,  of  middiing 
imali  aize  ^  and  shoald  be  laid  at  least  five  or  six  inches  thick, 
and  &r  which  should  make  a  proper  excavation  accordingly ; 
and  previously  to  laying  the  gravely  it  wonld  be  adviseable  to 
ihy  the  botton  with  some  ricby  dry,  rubbiaby  materials,  lime- 
mbbish,  duppings  olstone,  or  aav  rough  hard  rubbishy  or  stone 
rabble,  &c.  lidd  three  or  foar  laches  thicks  or  more,  which  both 
prevents  worm»castings  on  tiM  walks,  and  admits  of  the  wet 
draining  more  effectually  from  the  sarfaoe. 

In  laying  new  gravel,  obscive  the  same  directions  in 
forming  aud  laying  tUe  walks  an  in  the  ibregoiag  iutiaia* 
lious. 

PkmHng  Foretl- TVces. 

Foiest-trees  of  all  sorts  may  Htill  be  removed  ;  but  any 
general  plantation  of  these,  should  be  mostly  performed  in 
autumn  or  winter,  or  early  in  spring;  that  is,  any  time 
in  open  weather,  from  October  or  November,  untk  Fe« 
bruary. 

For  the  various  sorts  of  forest-trees  see  Dtoember,  and  the 
lAH  of  Tree$  and  SknAi, 

In  planting  forest-trees  for  timber  plantations,  allow  them 
the  proper  distaiiaaB  isr  the  parpoiea  intended :  if  for  dosr^ 
plantations,  or  by  way  of  coppices  or  underwood  for  gradnai 
tiiinning  aad  falliag  lir  poks  and  other  smaU  purposes,  every 
sefea»  eight;  or  ten  years,  he.  my  |4aat  them  hi  dsae  raws,  only 
four,  five,  or  six  fset  distance  \  and  when  they  have  attained 
the  above-men^oned  growth^  from  the  time  of  planting,  proper 
for  the  first  thinnmg,  select  the  handsomest  plants  at  regular 
distances  to  stnnd  for  timber,  and  thin  the  rest;  but  when 
designed  to  have  the  whole  stand  for  a  fnH  plantation  of  large 
standards  before  any  are  thinned,  plant  them  at  from  ten  to  &£- 
teeu  or  twenty  feet  distance. 

THE  iSiURSEIlY. 
'  Qraftmg* 

Graft  appleSf  pears,  plums,  cherries,  &c.  this  being  the 
principal  season  for  doing  thut;  v^ork. 
ilaviqg  procured  gra&  of  the  proper  klnds^  as  men6one« 
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last  months  also  a  abarp  kaife^  some  new  basf>  aa4  a  proper 
qoanttty  of  well-wroDght  day,  procMd  lo  the  work  the 
begioQiog  of  the  mootli,  and  let  the  same  method  be  practised 
now  as  mentioaed  ia  the  work  of  the  Nmrsery  last  moath. 

Grafting  may  also  be  performed  to  any  desirable  varieties  of 
omamentia  trees,  &o.   Also,  graft  elms. 

Management  of  jFruU-Treei  grafted  and  budded  last  year. 

The  frait*trees  which  were  grafted  aad  badded  a  year  ago, 
should  now  hare  their  shoots,  which  were  produced  last  summer, 

shortened,  that  they  may  send  forth  lateral  shoots  or  branches, 
to  form  a  regular  head  near  the  stock.— See  the  Fmlt  Garden 
of  this  mouth  and  February. 

Let  this  be  done  juot  as  the  shoots  begin  to  posh,  shortealog 
them  to  four  or  five. — See  the  Fruit  Garden. 

The  stocks  which  were  budded  the  last  summer,  and  in 
which  the  inoculated  buds  still  remain  dormant,  should  now 
have  their  heads  cut  off,  a  little  above  the  budded  part;  by 
n'hici)  means  the  whole  nourishment  will  go  to  the  inoculated 
bud  which  will  now  soon  begin  to  advancA  in  its  ^rst  shoot. — 
See  Budding,  Julg, 

In  proceeding  to  this,  cut  the  bead  of  the  stock  off  sloping, 
behind  the  inoculated  bud>  either  s^most  close  thereto,  or  about 
•  hand^s  breadth  above  it ;  which  part  of  the  stock  remaining 
above,  will  serve  to  which  to  tie  the  first  shoot  from  the  bud 
in  snmsser,  to  secure  it  from  the  wind^  but  must  be  cut  down 
dose  next  spring^See  last  month,  and  the  article  of  Budding 
In  Jnig. 

Sowing  seed  of  deciduous  Trees  and  ShtUn, 

Now  is  the  time  to  sow  the  seods  of  many  sorts  of  hardy 
ileddooas  treos  aad  shmbs. 

For  an  aocount  of  the  rarioas  sorts  which  mav  be  raised  from 

seed,  see  April,  and  the  List  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  at  the  end 
of  the  book.  Aad  as  most  of  the  principal  seed-  shops  arc  gene- 
rally furnished  with  many  sorts  both  of  British  production,  and 
great  variety  of  exotic  tree  and  shrub  seeds,  every  year,  from 
America  and  other  parts,  whoever  may  be  inclined  to  raise  any 
of  the  sorts  from  seed,  may  be  supplied  with  the  sorts  they 
desire  from  the  above  shops. 

The  method  of  sowing  the  hardy  kinds  is  either  in  drills,  or 
m  the  surface,  and  earthed  in  a  proper  depth  *,  or  some  in  large 
OOts,  &c.  as  below. 

Dig  a  compartment  for  them  where  ^he  gronnr)  l«  'li  v  «ud 
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a  loose  textore*  and  in  a  aitaatioa  not  too  macH  exposed ;  and 
kt  die  earth  be*  perfeetly  well  broken,  and  make  .the  snrface 
level;  then  divide  the  piece  into  beds  three  feet  and  a  half 
wide.  Sow  the  seeds  of  each  sort  separate,  either  in  drills,  or 
some  on  the  level  surface,  and  covered  in  with  earth,  as  may 
seem  most  convenient,  according  to  tlie  kinds  and  sizes  of  the 
different  seeds^  kernels,  berries,  nuts,  &c.  taking  care  that  each 
sort  be  covered  a  proper  dcptli  in  the  ciirth  ;  some  half  an  inch, 
and  others  an  inch  or  two  Indies  deep,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  seeds,  fruits,  or  nuts.  Of  any  of  the  more  curious  or  tender 
sorts  ni;iy  be  sown  in  pots,  to  move  under  occasional  protec* 
tion  from  cold,  8cc.  or  to  forward  them  in  a  hot-bed. 

In  dry  weather,  let  the  beds  be  frequently  sprinkled  with 
water;  and  when  tiie  sun  is  hot,  a  litile  sha(Jing  with  mats 
will  be  serviceable  to  some  of  the  more  carious  and  delicate 
sorts* 

Propayating  Treci  and  Shrubs  6y  Cuttings, 

Trees  and  shrubs  of  many  kinds  may  be  propagated  from 
cuttings )  this  is  a  good  season  to  plant  them. 

Dig  one  or  more  beds,  8(c.  for  them,  where  the  ground  is 
somewhat  mellow,  and  not  wet ;  let  the  earth  be  well  broken 
with  the  spade,  and  rake  the  surface  smooth. 

Take  ofi  the  cuttings,  with  your  koife^  from  the  trees  or 
shrubs  that  yon  want  to  increase  >  let  them  be  of  the  hist  som* 
mer's  shoots,  cutting  them  off  from  about  six  or  eif^ht  t»>  ten 
or  twelve  inches  long,  according  as  they  may  occur  in  the  dif- 
fercDi  sorts  of  trees,  &c. ;  plant  tliem  in  rows,  each  cutting 
about  half  way  into  the  ground,  aod  close  the  earth  well  about 
them  3  and  lo  dry  weather  let  them  be  occasionally  watered. 

The  cuttings  of  most  kinds  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  that 
succeed  by  this  method  may  atiU  be  planted^  where  not  done 
in  antiunn  or  last  mouth. 

For  an  account  of  the  principal  sorts  which  may  be  raised 
by  this  method,  see  the  Nur$ery  in  October, 

^owbi(/  hardy  Ever- greens,  Shrubi,  and  Tree  Seeds. 

The  seeds  of  most  kinds  of  ever- green  trees  and  shrubs  may 
now  be  sown  i  such  as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  pines>  firs,  cypress, 
jnniper,  arbor-vitCj  Virginia  cedars,  &c.  this  being  the  proper 
season  to  sow  these  and  the  like  kinds. 

The  above  and  most  sorts  of  ever-green  tree  and  shrub  seeds, 
mav  be  obtained,  at  this  season,  at  the  general  seed«8hops« 
and  at  many  of  the  nurseries. 
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Dig  a  compartmeot  of  lis^ht  ground  for  these  seeds,  and  di« 
vide  it  into  small  beds  )  sow  the  seed  therein,  each  sort  separate, 
and  cover  them  with  light  earth,  from  about  h;ilf  an  inch  to  an 
inch  deep.  Watering  and  sliading  the  beds  in  dry  hot  weather, 
will  be  very  necessary^  and  to  cootioae  it  occasionally,  while 
the  plants  are  young. 

The  strawberry-tree  or  arbutes,  may  be  raised  from  seed; 
and  this  is  the  season  to  sow  it« 

But  the  most  t'ertain  method  is  to  sow  this  seed  in  a  hot- 
bed. The  method  is  this  ;  hll  some  small  pots  with  tresh  light 
earth,  sow  the  seed  therein,  and  cover  it  near  half  an  inch,- 
then  plunge  tlie  pots  to  their  rims  in  a  hot- bed.  Sprinkle  thf 
earth  frequently  with  water,  and  when  the  plants  appear^  they 
•bould  have  a  great  deal  of  free  air. 

These  seeds  will  also  grow  if  you  sow  them  in  a  bed  of  nata« 
ral  earth,  bat  not  so  eipeditionsly,  nor  so  certain. 

The  acorns  of  ever-green  oak  may  be  sown  now ;  also  the 
seeds  of  phillyrea  and  bays,  and  other  ever-greens,  in  beds  of 
light  earth,  and  cover  the  acorns  about  an  inch  and  a  haif>  and 
the  others  not  more  than  an  inch  deep^ 

For  a  farther  account  of  the  different  sort  of  ever-greens, 
whidi  may  be  raised  by  seed,  see  the  Nunerg  next  month,  and 
the  CatiUogu$  of  Treei  and  fi%r«frs  at  the  end  of  the  boolc« 

TraiispUuUiny  young  Treeu  and  Shtubi, 

Most  sorts  of  young  trees  and  shrobs,  both  deddaoni  and 

ever  green  kinds>  may  still  be  removed,  either  from  the  seed« 
bed,  or  other  compartments,  where  they  stand  too  dose*  and 
require  planting  out  in  wide  nursery  rows. 

In  transplanting  the  various  sorts  in  nursery  rows,  SOmO  of 
the  smaller  kinds,  may  first  be  bedded  out  in  elose  rows,  from 
six  to  twelve  inches  distance,  such  as  the  cedars,  pines,  firs, 
and  such  like  cver-greens,  8cc.  but  the  larger  seedling-plants, 
&c.  should  be  planted  in  wide  rows  two  feet  and  a  half  asunder, 
and  placed  about  twelve  to  Mteen  or  eighteen  feet  distance  in 
the  row. 

Watering  after  transplantation  may  be  necessary  in  late 
planting,  particularly  to  some  of  the  tender  ever-greens,  &c. 

Likewise  to  some  of  the  more  curious,  tenderish  sorts,  it  may 
be  proper  to  lay  some  mokh,  or  some  sort  of  long  litter,  on  the 
aorface,  to  prevent  the  snn  and  wind  from  drying  the  earth  too 
mpch  aboat  their  roots. 
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Pimtitig  FruU'tree  Stocks. 

Complete  pluitmg  froit-tree  slocks  for  grafting  sod  budding, 
of  the  proper  sorts  mentioned  iMt  month,  for  the  different  kinds 
of  trees  nnder  the  artide  Grafting  ;  planting  them  in  narsery 
rows,  two  feet,  or  two  and  half  asnnder>  by  eighteen  inches  or 

two  fe«t  in  each  row. 

Wceixng  SeedUng-Treu  and  Shrubs. 

Look  over  the  seed-bedi  of  young  trees  and  shrobs  j  if  weeds 
appear  on  them,  let  them  be  carefully  picked  out  by  hand  in 
time,  before  they  mix  their  roots  with  those  of  tiie  plants. 

Watering  Seedtts^f- Trees,  ^c. 

In  di  ^  warm  weather  it  will  be  proper  to  refresh  the  seed* 
bed  of  small  yonng  trees  and  shmbs  with  water  now  and  then ; 

a  little  at  cadi  time  will  do. 

Vines* 

Grape  ^nes  of  all  sorts  may  be  propagated  by  cnttiDg :  tins 
is  now  a  ^s-oper  season  to  plant  them. 

The  cuttings  must  be  shoots  of  the  last  summer^s  growth  j 
and  if  cut  from  the  yines  in  the  former  months  before  the  sap 
flows  considerably,  and  preserved  in  dry  earth  tiH  now^  it 
may  be  of  advanteige :  let  each  be  shortened  to  ten  or  twelve 
inches,  leaving  only  three  eyes  or  buds  to  each  cutting;  plant 
them  in  rows  half  a  yard  asunder,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  apart 
in  the  rows,  placing  each  cutting  with  two  of  the  buds  in  the 
ground,  the  other  ont^  appearing  only  a  little  above  the 
surface. 

Give  them  water  occasionally  in  dry  weather,  and  they  will 
take  root  freely,  and  make  some  shoots  at  top  the  same  year, 
and  become  tolerable  [^auts  by  next  autumn. 

The  vine  may  likewise  be  propagated  by  layers  of  the  young 
shoots  and  branches,  which  will  readily  emit  roots,  and  make 
fine  strong  planU  in  one  or  two  years  of  a  proper  growth  far 
bearing* 

Digging  meant  Ground,  Sfc. 

All  requisite  digging  and  trenc!iirig  of  vacant  quarters  of 
ground  in  the  nursery,  designed  for  plantations  of  young  trees, 
shrubs  8cc.  this  spring,  should  now  be  completed,  as  soon  as 
possibL  in  due  time  for  the  reception  of  the  respective  plants 
intended ;  which,  in  the  deciduous  kinds  particularly,  shonkl 
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be  mostly  or  geAerally  finished  by  tbe  middle  or  latter  end  of 
this  month:  and  the  erer-green  soon  after  that  time. — See 
ApriL 

Finish  all  digging  between  the  rows  of  young  trees^  &c* 
this  month  I  aad  also  in  all  parts  where  planting  is  intended 
this  spriagi 

THE  GREEN-HOUSE. 

Open  the  green-house  windows  every  miid  day,  that  the 
plants  may  enjoy  the  freftb  air  freely;  for  now  they  require  that 
necessary  article. 

When  there  is  a  sharp  frosty  cutting  winds,  or  a  very  cold 
air»  the  windows  should  be  kept  close  y  for  such  weather  would 
min  some  of  the  tender  kinds,  and  would  be  of  bad  consequence 
toalL 

Keep  the  windows  close  etery  night. 

Look  over  the  tub  or  foU  every  other  day,  and  see  where 
water  is  wanting,  and  let  such  as  require  it  be  sopplied  there* 
withj  taking  care  to  use  moderation  in  that  case.  Water  will 
be  serviceable  to  most  of  the  plants,  bat  especially  to  all  the 
woody  kinds,  which  will  now  require  more  frequent  refresh* 
meats,  if  fine  mild  weather,  but  always  io  moderate  quantities  ; 
and  be  still  careful  in  the  whole  not  to  give  too  much  water 
at  a  time,  for  that  would  prove  the  destruction  of  many  kinds, 
and  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  plants  in  general,  especiaiiy 
in  a  cold  season  and  while  they  are  confmed  io  the  greeu- 
house. 

Keep  every  plant  in  the  house  free  from  decayed  leaves  j  that 
is,  where  such  appear,  let  them  be  immediately  picked  off;  for 
these,  if  generally  permitted  to  remain,  would  pr^udice  the 
olants  •  besides,  they  appear  disagreeable. 

if  auy  decayed  or  mouldy  shoots  appear  on  any  plants  cut 
ikem  clean  off  to  the  firm  live  wood. 

Where  dust,  or  mouldiuess,  or  any  sort  of  filth,  appears  on 
the  leaves  of  the  plants,  let  them  be  cleared  therefrom  and 
tf  the  leaves  of  the  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  large-leaved 
ainds  are  fool,  have  a  sponge  dipped  in  water,  cleaning  the 
leaves  therewith,  one  by  one,  and  let  the  small-leaved  sorts 
be  cleaned  by  watering,  out  of  a  watering-pot,  aU  over  their 
keads. 
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MeadiMg  Orange  or  Ltwum  T»*eM. 

Where  any  orauge  or  lemon  trees,  &c.  have  decayed,  or  irre- 
gular unsightly  heads,  it  will  now  be  proper  to  prune  or  head 
them  down,  as  directed  last  month;  at  the  same  time,  either 
give  a  little  fresh  earth  at  the  top  of  the  pot,  or  tub,  or  shift 
them  out  of  the  pot  or  tub,  with  the  ball  of  earth  about  the 
roots,  in  order  to  replace  them  again  with  some  fresh  eartli, 
cither  in  the  same  pots,  &c.  or  others  a  size  larger,  uhereby 
they  will  shoot  out  with  greater  vigour,  so  as  to  appear  witli 
fall  and  handsome  heads,  by  the  end  of  July. 

Prepare  for  this  purpose  a  proper  quantity  of  fresh  earth : 
let  this  be  broken  well  with  the  spade^  and  lay  it  ready  near  the 
green*bouse. 

Then  bring  out  the  trees,  and  prune  their  beads  as  yoo  see 
convenient^  and  cat  out  all  dead  wood. 

When  this  is  dotte,  either  loosen  the  earth  at  top  of  the  pott 
or  tubs,  and  a  little  way  down  round  the  sides^  taktdg  out  the 
loosened  mouldy,  and  fill  up  with  fresh  compost ;  or  it  may  be 
more  beneficial,  if  convenient^  to  shift  them  into  pots,  &e.  a 
size  larger,  with  fiome  fresh  earth ;  in  which  case,  let  the  tree 
be  taken  out  of  its  pot  or  tub,  preserving  the  ball.of  earth  about 
the  roots  entire,  as  above  observed  5  then  with  a  knife  pare  away 
from  the  bottom  and  sides  tlie  dry,  matted,  and  mouldy  rooti*, 
with  a  small  part  of  the  old  earth,  equally  round  the  side  ol 
the  ball ;  this  done,  put  some  fresh  earth  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  or  tub,  and  iiumodiately  replace  the  tree,  and  fill  up  round 
the  bail  witli  more  earth,  bringing  it  at  least  an  inch  over  the 
top  of  the  bail. 

Give  a  :noderate  watering,  as  soon  as  they  are  either  fresh 
earthed  or  shifted,  to  cause  the  earth  to  settle  close  about  the 
loots. 

Then  return  the  trees  to  their  places  in  the  green-house,  and 
let  them  be  refreshed  with  water  frequently!  but  let  this  be 
given  in  small  quantities,  just  enough  to  keep  the  earth  abont 
the  rocrts  a  little  moist. 

When  they  are  brought  out  of  the  house  for  the  summer 
season,  let  them  be  placed  in  a  shady  situation,  and  supply  them 
Irell  with  water  in  dry  weather. 

By  the  above  culture  these  trees  will  push  ont,  in  the  parts 
where  headed,  many  strong  shoots,  and  renew  their  head,  in  a 
regular  set  of  young  brandies  in  a  good  expansion  by  the  en£ 
of  the  sqamer. 

But  frdk  oraii  e  trees,  whose  beads  are  in  a  very  weak 
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or  dedining  condition^  should  be  treated^  if  possible,  as 
i&rected  for  such  trees  in  the  work  of  the  Oiem-koiue  last 
nonth. 

Where  myrtles,  or  other  similar  exotics,  have  t.ecayed  bran- 
dies^ or  the  heads  thin,  straggling,  and  irregiiki ,  they  may 
now  also  be  beaded  down,  nii>re  orless,  as  it  shall  seem  proper, 
and  either  shift  them  into  some  fresh  earth,  as  directed  above 
for  the  oranges,  or  some  of  the  top  mould  witfiin  the  pots 
Uikeii  out,  and  a  little  round  the  sides  ^  then  Eli  up  vrith  tresh 
earth;  and  water  them. 

These  trees,  with  this  management,  will  shoot  out  agaiu,  and 
in  four  or  five  months'  time,  will  be  furnished  with  entire  new 
heads.    Supply  them  duly  with  water. 

Shifting  Plants;  that  want  it,  into  larger  Pots. 

Any  of  the  oranges^  lemons^  or  myrtles,  or  other  green-hoose 
plantSj  that  want  larger  pots»  may  be  shifted  therein,  with  some 
firesh  earth,  any  time  this  month. 

In  performing  this/ let  each  plant  intended  for  shifting 
be  drawn  out  of  its  present  pot  with  the  ball  of  earth  entire  j 
bnt  let  any  thickly-matted  or  dry  mouldy  roots  on  the  outside 
'of  the  ball,  be  pared  off  with  a  sharp  knife ;  then  set  them 
Id  their  new  pots,  and  fill  up  the  spaces  vf ith  fresh  earth. 

Water  them  immediately  after  this,  and  set  them  in  their 
place  in  the  green-house,  and  they  will  shoot  freely  both  at  root 
and  top. 

CSare  of  Geranhans,  4re. 

Examine  the  geraniums  and  other  phnts  of  a  hiu.iiar 
growth ;  the  young  slioots  being  somewhat  succulent,  are 
more  liable  to  injury  from  the  effects  of  a  severe  winter,  or 
irreat  damps,  than  the  harder-u  ooded  exotics,  so  as  sometimes 
manv  of  them  decav  or  mould  ;  and  which,  where  thev  occur, 
should  now  be  pruned  away :  likewise  pick  off  ail  decayed 
leavea. 

Giving  fresh  Earth  to  the  Pots  of  Green-house  Plants, 

The  oranges,  and  green-house  plants  in  general,  which 
do  not  require  shifting,  should  at  this  time,  if  not  done  last 
month,  have  some  fresh  earth  added  to  the  tops  of  their  pott 
or  tubs ;  It  will  cnoourage  the  plants  greatly,  and  it  is  soon 
done. 
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First  looiett  the  oM  earth>  la  the  tops  of  the  tab%,  or  potB> 
%eits  to  the  svrfaee  of  the  roots,  bet  so  as  Dot  to  disturb  thein« 
sad  loosen  it  also  down  round  the  sides  a  little  way ;  then  rake 
ont  the  loose  earth,  and  fill  op  the  pots  with  some  that  is  new, 
and  give  them  a  moderate  watering. 

Sow  Seeds  of  Green-house  Plants, 

A  hot-bed  may  he  made  the  beginning  of  this  month  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  tender  plants,  either  of  the  green*honse  or  stove 
kinds.  The  beds  alioald  be  made  either  of  hot  dung,  or  freah 
tanner*s  bark,  and  covered  with  frames  and  glasses,  or  if  made 
of  hot  dang,  lay  eight,  ten,  or  tweWe  inches  of  tan-bark  at  top, 
either  new  or  old,  both  in  which  to  plunge  the  pots,  &c.  and  to 
continue  a  limgcr  regular  iieat. 

I'he  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots  of  light  earth,  aiul  the  pots 
should  be  pluiit^ed  to  their  rims  in  the  tan,  and  should  be  mo- 
derately watered  at  times,  as  you  see  occasion. 

-Where  tan  cannot  be  obtained  readily,  make  the  bed  of  hot 
dung,  two  or  three  feet  high ;  set  a  frame  on,  and  when  the  burn- 
ing iicat  is  over,  lay  on  three  or  four  inches  depth  of  earth; 
then  fill  some  mi  del  ling  small  pots  with  fine  light  mould  :  sow 
the  seeds  in  the  pols,  and  cover  them  lightly  with  sifted  earth  ; 

then  piuDge  the  pots  in  the  earth  on  the  bed,  and  put  on  the 
glasses. 

Let  the  pots  in  general  be  frequently  sprinkled  with  water» 
and  when  the  plants  appear,  let  them  have  fresh  air  by 
raising  the  glasses  behind  a  little  way.  Observe  to  keep  up 
the  heat  of  the  b«>d,  by  applying  a  UniDg  of  fresh  hot  dung, 
when  the  heat  cieciines  mnoh. 

Winter  Cherry^  or  Awomum  PWm. 

The  winter  cherry,  or  amomum  Plinii,  is  much  esteemed  for 
its  beautiful  red  fruit,  which  it  bears  in  winter.  This  plant  is 
easily  raised  from  seed  j  this  is  the  season  to  sow  it,  and  the 
method  is  ihis  :  — 

Fill  some  pots  with  rich  earth,  sow  the  seed  on  the  surface, 
and  cover  it  witli  light  earth,  about  the  third  part  of  an  inch  : 
then  plunge  the  pots  to  their  rims  in  a  moderate  hot-bed,  and 
water  them  frequently. 

When  the  plants  are  come  up,  and  about  thiee  inches  high, 
they  may  be  planted  singly  into  small  pots,  and  placed  in  a 
gentle  hot-bed,  where  they  will  soon  take  root  and  grow  sor« 
prisingly,  for  they  are  naturally  of  a  quick  growth. 
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They  may  afterwards  be  plaated  iale  larger  pott«  aad  placed 
ia  tbe  open  air,  till  die  middle  of  October,  and  be  tbea  takea 
into  the  greea-hooie. 

Sawing  KemeU  </  Orangei  for  jSfodb* 

Now  is  the  time  to  sow  tiie  Iceraels  of  eraages  and  kmona, 

ill  order  to  liaise  stocks  to  bad  any  of  those  kiiide  of  treet 

upon. 

The  best  method  of  sowiiig  these  kernels  is  this : — fill  some 
middle-sized  pots  with  very  i^ood  earth  ;  sow  tlie  kernels  in  the 
pots,  and  cover  them  half  an  inch  deep  with  earth  ;  then  plunge 
the  pots  into  a  hot-bed,  and  let  them  be  frequentiy  watered.-^ 
See  the  Green^house  next  month* 

Propagating  bff  Cntiings,  Layer$f  Sfc. 

Proprigate,  by  cuttings  and  sltp^,  Ynrions  shrubby  green- 
bouse  plants,  myrtles,  geraniums,  &c.  the  young  slioots  planted 
in  pots,  and  if  placed  in  a  hot-bed,  will  sooner  strike  root  and 
grow  freely ;  or  where  there  is  the  coaveaience  of  bark-  beds, 
either  In  a  hot-honse^  or  uader  any  glass  frames,  &c.  the  myr* 
tie  cuttings  and  othtf  similar  sorts  beiag  plaated  ia  pots,  aad 
plunged  thereia,  may  be  struck  very  expeditiously  |  or  also,  if 
at  the  same  time  some  are  covered  with  a  haud*glass,  it  would 
still  more  expedite  their  rootiag :  giving  proper  wateriags. 

Likewise  propagate  shrubby  kiads  by  layers,  and  of  uiffereat 
sorts  by  suckers,  Sc. 


THE  HOT.HOUSE. 

t 

Pines, 

Continue  a  regular  degree  of  heat  in  the  hot-house,  by  fires 
€%'ery  evening  and  cold  mornings  ;  and  a  constant  heat  in  the 
bark- bed.— See  January  and  Fehruarg, 

The  piaes  will  aow  almost,  in  geaeral  show  fruit  i  that  is, 
such  as  are  frnitiag  plants;  they  must  therefore  have  good 
attendance. 

Examine  the  bark-bed,  and  see  if  there  is  a  proper  heat ;  for 
upon  that  depends  the  success  of  having  haadsome  and  fall 
slaed  firuit   The  great  artide  is  to  preserve  a  free  grovrth  la 
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these  fniits>  from  tbeir  first  appearance  to  the  time  of  their  ma< 
llirity ;  this  must  be  done  by  keeping  the  baric-bed  to  a  proper 
degree  of  heatj  that  is^  the  heat  should  be  quite  lively,  for  a 
(a'mt  heat  will  not  ansirer  the  purpose :  therefore,  on  examlo- 
ing  the  beds,  if  yoa  find  the  heat  much  decreased^  let  prepara- 
tion be  made  to  revive  it  as  soun  as  possible. 

Provide,  for  that  purpose,  i  quantity  of  new  tan-bark,  fiom 
the  tanners,  the  beginning  of  this  month.  The  middle-sized 
bark  is  to  be  chosen,  and  such  as  hath  been  at  least  a  iurtnigUt 
Of  three  weeks  out  of  the  tan-vats. 

The  quantity  of  new  bark  necessary  to  provide  at  this  time 
should  be  equal  to  near  one  third  part  of  what  the  bark-pit 
will  contain.  This,  when  brought  home,  if  very  frt  sh,  full  of 
moisture,  and  but  little  or  no  heat,  should  be  thrown  up  in  a 
heap,  and  in  which  permitted  to  remain  eight  or  ten  days,  to 
drain  and  prepare  for  fermentation. 

But  if  very  wet,  it  should  be  firat  spread  thin,  in  an  opea 
sunny  place,  for  tvro  or  three  days,  to  dry,  aad  be  then  thrown 
in  a  heap. 

When  the  bark  is  ready,  let  all  the  pots  be  taken  up  out 
of  the  bed ;  then  pare  off  some  of  the  old  earth  bark  at 
the  top  and  sides  to  an  equal  depth,  or  as  it  may  appear 
necessary,  by  being  more  or  less  decayed  or  vrasted  in  different 
parts,  and  carry  it  away.  When  this  b  done,  throw  in'  the 
new  tan^bark,  filling  up  the  bark  pit  therewith  to  the  top ; 
and  as  you  proceed,  let  the  whole  be  forked  up,  and  the  new 
and  old  perfectly  well  mixed  together,  working  it  up  quite  to 
the  bottom. 

Level  the  top,  and  immediately  let  the  pots  be  plan:^cd 

in  a  regular  manner  as  they  were  before.  The  whole  of  this 
work  should  be  begun  and  huished  the  same  day,  if  pos- 
sible. 

Tlie  heat  of  the  old  bark  being  not  quite  exhausted,  it  will 
set  the  new  a-going  directly  as  it  were,  and  the  new  will  rerivc 
the  heat  of  the  old,  and  both  together  will  produce  a  kindly 
growing  beat,  and  will  retain  it  a  long  time. 

Watering  ike  Mot'^home  PkmU,  and  gimng  Jre$k  Air,  ^e. 

Water  will  be  required  to  the  hot-house  plants  in  general, 
and  should  now  be  given  moderately  frequent  to  the  pine*apple 
plants,  but  the  fruiting  plants  more  generally  will  require  It  ia 
particular. 

They  should  be  refreshed  moderately,  aiH>iit  once  in  five  or 
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ftlx  days>  or  a  week,  Ike  at  yov  ahall  see  oocasba,  aad  be  inre 
not  to  give  them  too  moclt  at  a  time. 

Air  must  also  be  admitted  to  the  hot-bonse  plants,  at  all 
hvoorable  opportunities.  This  shoold  be  done  only,  in 
warm  sonny  days,  and  bQt  little  wind  stirring.  In'  sneh 
days,  some  of  the  glasses  may  be  drawn  open  a  little  way 
about  nine,  ten,  or  eleven  o'clock,  and  shut  close  again 
about  two,  three,  or  four,  admitting  a  larger  or  smaller 
portion  of  air,  according  as  the  heat  of  the  day  increases  or 
decreases. 

The  other  necessary  culiure  of  hot-hoase  plants  is  nearly  the 
same  as  in  February,  d^c* 

liaising  early  Flowers^  FmitSj  Sfc,  in  ike  Hot-home* 

Pots  of  any  desirable  flowering  plants  may  still  be  intro* 
duced  in  the  hot-house,  to  forward  an  early  bloom,  such  as 
pinks,  hydrangea,  roses,  hypericom,  and  many  others.— -See 
February,  &c. 

Also  pots  of  strawberries  and  vines,  as  in  the  two  former 
months,  to  continue  the,  supply  of  early  fruit 

Likewise  a  few  more  kidney-beans,  &c.— See  last  month  and 
January 

In  hot-houses  where  vines  are  trained  in  from  plants  grow- 
ing oa  the  outside,  and  conducted  up  under  the  glasses,  &c. 
they  will  now  be  well  advanced  in  young  slioots,  having 
fruit,  which  shoots  should  be  carefully  trained  along  in 
regular  order,  and  all  the  improper  and  superfluous  growth 
cut  away. 

*  « 


APRIL. 


WORK  TO  BE  DONE  IN  THE  KITCHEN  GAROllf. 

Making  Hat»bedsfcr  Cucumbers  and  MMma, 

HoT-beds  for  cucumbers  and  melons  may  still  be  made  both 
for  successional  crops  to  succeed  the  early  ones  :  and  if  none 
were  made  in  the  two  list  months,  it  may  .still  be  done  with 
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Miccest^  to  have  early  cocumbera  ia  May  and  Jancj  &c»  aod 
meloDft  in  August. 

Observe  the  same  methods  of  making  the  bed,  sowing  the 
seed,  planting  and  managing  the  plants^  as  in  the  three  former 
months. 

Managing  the  Bed$  of  earfy  Cucumbers  and  Melom, 

Let  the  cucumber  and  melon  hot^beds»  which  were  made  a 
month  or  two  ago^  be  carefoUy  examined^  and  see  if  they  are 
of  a  proper  degree  of  heat. 

This  should  be  particularly  attended  to  at  this  season*  for 

these  plants  will  not  yield  fine  fruit*  nor  a  plentiful  crop>  if  the 

beds  are  destitute  of  a  proper  lieat. 

Therefcre,  when  yon  perceive  the  heat  of  the  beds  to 
be  much  failed,  let  it  be  renewed  as  soon  as  possi[)le.  This 
mast  be  done  by  adding  a  lining  of  hot  dung  to  the  sides 
of  the  beds*  in  the  manner  as  directed  in  the  three  former 
months. 

This  will  greatly  enliven  the  heat  of  the  beds,  by  which  means 
the  plants  will  be  preserved  in  a  growing  state^  and  the  fruit 
will  set  freely,  and  they  will  also  swell  kiadiy^  and  will  grow 
to  a  handsome  size. 

Air  should  be  admitted  to  the  phints  every  day.  This  is  done 
by  raising  the  upper  ends  of  the  glass  lights  of  the  frame  with 
props^  oMerviog  to  raise  them  more  or  less*  in  proportion  to 
the  temperature  of  the  heat  in  the  beds,  and  according  as  the 
weather  will  permit  that  is*  remembering*  if  there  be  a  tole« 
rable  warmth  in  the  bed,  and  the  weather  mild^  not  to  fail  to 
raise  the  glasses  from  one  to  two  or  three  inches  high*  as  the 
heat  of  the  day  increases*  bat  especially  in  sunny  days :  but  in 
cloudy  days*  when  there  is  a  sharp  air»  or  high  winds  stirring* 
raise  the  lights  but  little  at  such  a  time»  or  sometimes  not  at 
all^  if  very  cold. 

For  the  purpose  of  raising  the  lights  to  admit  theairt  &c.  you 
should  be  provided  with  wooden  props,  one  for  each  light, 
which  should  be  made  wedge  fashion,  making  one  end  three 
inches  and  half  thick,  sloped  oil  to  nothing  at  the  other  ^  and 
with  those  you  can  readily  raise  the  lights  to  what  height  you 
shall  judge  proper,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the  bedt  or 
temperature  of  the  weather. 

Let  mats  be  thrown  over  the  glasses  every  evening,  about 
sun-setting,  and  take  them  off  again  in  the  morning,  about  an 
hour  or  so  after  It  rises,  or  as  soon  as  the  sua  shioes  fully  on 
the  glasses^  when  sun-shining  weather. 
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Water  theplaoU,  occasionally;  the  cucumbers  will  require  it 
ofiten,  that  is,  provided  there  be  a  good  beat  ia  the  hot-bed» 
and  the  weather  mild  and  auony^  when  a  moderate  watering, 
once  every  four  or  five  days,  or  a  week,  will  be  reqaisitci  but 
let  this  article  be  applied  id  moderate  quantities. 

Melons  should  also  be  watered  moderately  at  timea,  for 
they  will  require  it  occasionally:  but  when  these  plants  are 
aboqt  setting  their  iroit,ihey  should  be  watered  very  sparingly 
at  that  time,  as  much  humidity  would  retard  its  setting,  and 
prevent  its  swelling  freely. 

Let  decayed  and  damaged  leaves  be  taken  off  as  soon  as  they 
appear  on  the  plants,  either  cucumbers  or  melons ;  also  let  all 
decayed  male  flowers  be  taken  away;  sparing  always  a  suffi- 
cier  cv  of  the  fresh  blossoms  for  the  office  of  impregoation  as 
below. 

In  hot  days,  when  the  sua  is  fierce,  so  as  to  occasioa  the 
leaves  of  the  melons  or  cucumbers  to  flag,  it  will  be  proper  to 
shade  them  for  two  or  three  hours,  during  the  greatest  heat, 
with  a  thin  mat,  or  with  a  little  loose  hay  strewed  thinly  over 
the  glasses. 

Impregnate,  or  set  the  young  fruit  of  cucumbej  s  with  the 
farina  of  the  male  blossom. — The  flower  of  cuciimt)ers  and 
melons  arc  male  »r'J  female,  separate,  on  the  same  plant,  and 
females  produce  the  fruit  j  the  males  are  often  erroneously  called 
false  blossoms  -j  and  many  persons,  in  consequence  of  that 
notion^  pull  them  off  but  they  are  so  far  from  being  false  bloom, 
that  they  are  by  nature  designed  to  impregnate  the  famale 
flowers,  to  render  them  fruitful,  for  the  antherse  in  the  centre 
of  the  male  blossom,  being  furnished  with  a  fine  powder,  which 
being  dispersed  on  the  stigma  in  the  centre  of  the  female,  the 
fecundation  is  effected,  and  the  fruit  in  a  day  or  two  after  will 
begin  to  swell,  and  which,  in  cucumbers,^  will  generally,  In 
about  a  fortnight,  or  within  a  few  days  under  or  over^  accord'* 
ing  to  the  state  of  growth  of  the  plants,  be  arrived  to  a 
proper  size  for  cutting,  or  gathering  for  the  table,  in  young 
green  fruit,  three  or  four  to  Ave  or  six  inches  long  or  more ;  so 
that  without  the  assistance  of  the  male  blossom,  the  females 
having  the  embroy  fruit  at  their  base,  wither  and  decay,  and 
the  infant  firuit  turns  yellow  and  drops  off. 

Therefore  it  is  of  importance  to  preserve  a  sufficiency  of  tho 
male  flowers,  for  the  purpose  of  impregnating  the  females,  and 
in  the  early  culture  of  encumbers,  .Sec.  it  is  eligible  to  carry 
tome  of  the  males  to  the  female  ilowers,  observing  for  this 
purpose,  to  detach  some  new  expanded  male  blossoms  with  the 
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•talk  to  eacli^  aod  holding  thB  Ktalk  between  the  finger  aad 
thumb,  and  poliiiig  oB*  the  petal  or  flower  leaf  sarrooDding  the 
male  organ;  then  urith  the  remaining antherae,  or  central  part, 
loach  the  stigtna  in  tlie  centre  of  the  female,  twirling  it  aboot, 
BO  as  f  ome  of  the  fariua  or  male  powder  of  the  anthem  may  ad- 
here thereto  i  a  tittle  of  which  being  anffident  to  effect  the  im- 
pregnation. 

The  operation  is  essentialiy  neoeaaary  to  be  performed  by 
hand  to  early  plants  at  this  season^  that  are  shut  up  in  firames, 
before  the  lights  or  gfames  can  be  admitted  snlBcieotiy  open  to 
gWe  free  access  to  a  large  enrrent  of  air ;  or  flying  insects,  such 

as  bees,  &c.  all  of  which  assist  in  conveying  the  farina  of  the 
male  bloom  to  the  females,  as  is  evident  in  plants  exposed  to 
the  open  air. 

The  above  operation  of  fecundating,  or,  as  the  gardeners  term 
it,  setting  the  fruit,  should  be  performed  the  same  day  the  flow- 
ers open,  and  arc  fully  expiui  ied  :  which  is  the  most  essential 
period  of  their  generative  tOoct. 

The  ftin;ile  ur  fruit-bearing  dowers  are  readily  distint^uislied 
at  ^\g\}t  from  the  mah'  ;  tlie  former  having  always  the  germen 
or  embryo  frnit  placed  i in m'^diately  under  the  base  of  the  flow- 
er;  or,  in  other  words,  the  embryo-fruit  issues  forth  with  the 
fiowcr-bud  on  its  top,  visible  from  its  first  eruptioD  from  the 
Stem  of  the  plant ;  but  the  male  blossom  is  plaeed  immediately 
on  the  top  of  its  foot-stalk  without  any  appearance  of  germen» 
or  fruit  under  its  base. 

The  same  operation  of  impregnating  or  setting  the  fruit,  as 
above,  may  a  so  be  practised  on  melons  i  which  will  have  the 
same  effect  as  in  cucumbers  ;  but  as  melons  are  only  eatable 
when  ripe>  it  will  be  five  or  six  weelis  before  they  attain  foil 
size»  and  mature  ripeness. 

Makiny  llot-beda  to  plant  out  Cucumhers  and  Melons,  under 

Bell  or  Ha/id-  Giasaei, 

Make  hot*bed  ridges,  abont  the  middle  or  btter  end  of  this 
month,  for  the  cucumber  or  melon  plants  raised  last  mouthy 
in  order  to  be  pUinted  under  hand  or  bell-glasses. 

These  hot-beds,  for  hand  or  belUglasses,  should  at  tlus  Ume 
be  3iade  the  greatest  part  above  ground,  not  digging  deep 
trenches,  as  is  often  practised,  wherein  to  makis  them  ;  for  by 
that  practise,  you  cannot  readily  line  the  beds  quite  down  to 
the  bottom  when  the  heat  declines  The  making  them  in 
trenches  in  Mav#  when  either  but  very  modeiate  liniags,  oc 
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sometimes  not  any  at  all,  ulll  be  required,  is  not  improper; 
but  at  I  his  season  do  not  make  trenches  deeper  than  about  six 
bches. 

Each  bed  or  ridge  should  not  be  less  than  two  feet  and  a 
half  thick  of  duntr,  but  if  made  a  yard  high,  will  be  more  eli- 
gible, by  supporting  a  more  durable  heatj  and  should  be  thre| 
or  four  feet  wide. 

Bat  where  there  is  plenty  of  dang,  it  u  ill  be  best  to  make 
tbem  four  feet  wide  and  if  there  are  more  than  one  range  to 
be  made^  may  extend  them  parallel  near  one  another,  allow- 
log  a  space  of  at  least  three  or  foar  feet  between  ;  and  if  these 
spaces  or  alleys  arCj  In  about  a  month  or  fire  weeks  after,  hi  led 
with  any  moderate  warm  dung,  and  covered  with  earth,  it  will 
Uh-ow  in  a  fresh  heat  to- the  beds,  which  will  be  found  to  be  of 
great  ad?aiitage  to  the  plants.   See  May, 

The  beds  ^ing  made  as  above  directed,  then  may  either 
earth  them  directly,  or  in  two,  three,  or  fonr  days  after,  when 
the  dong  will  be  settled,  and  the  beat  arises  to  the  top  of  the 
bed,  laying  the  earth  eight  or  tea  inches  thick  on  every  part. 

When  this  is  done^  mark  oat  the  holes  or  places  for  the 
plants  at  three  feet  and  a  half  asunder :  then  set  on  the  bell 
or  hand-glasses,  one  oTor  each  hole,  and  keep  them  close  down 
till  the  dung  has  thoroughly  warmed  the  earth  \  then,  forming 
that  under  each  glass  a  little  hollow,  proceed  to  put  in  the  plants. 

Let  two  melon  plants  be  itt  for  each  glass,  but  you  may  - 
plant  three  cucumber  |)lai)ls  under  each  :  observing,  if  [lotsi- 
ble,  to  remove  and  plant  them  with  a  ball  of  earth  about  tlieir 
roots,  so  as  they  may  not  feel  much  check  in  their  growth  by 
removal. 

As  soon  as  they  are  planted,  let  them  be  moderately  water- 
ed, to  settle  tlie  earth  about  tiieir  rootS;  and  directly  set  on 
the  glasses  ;  and  if  sunny  weather,  and  the  sun  powerful,  shade 
them  a  little  with  a  mat  over  each  glass  ;  and  the  waterings 
should  be  afterwards  occasionally  repeated  oifc'c  or  twice  a 
week,  according  to  the  degree  of  warmth  in  the  bed,  and  tern* 
peratnre  of  the  weather  i  but  let  moderation  be  always  obserT* 
ed  in  performing  this  work,  especially  vvhen  newly  planted. 

Continue  to  shade  the  plants  occasionally  from  the  snn» 
when  it  is  powerful,  till  they  have  taken  good  root  in  the  new 
earth  ;  but  when  the  plants  are  able  to  bear  the  suo>  withooC 
flagging  kt  them  enjoy  It  freely* 

Let  the  glasses  be  covered  every  night  with  mats :  tbis 
Ibonld  be  constantly  practised  till  the  end  of  May  or  begin* 
ing  or  middle  of  June. 
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Give  air  to  the  plants  moderately,  every  warm  sunny  day  by 
raising  one  side  of  the  glasses  with  a  prop  about  an  inch,  or  a 
little  more  or  less  occasionally,  shutting  close  towards  evening 
and  all  night. 

Remember,  if  the  plants  have  not  been  stopped  or  topped 
iefore,  it  must  now  be  done:  this  is  to  be  done  wlien  the 
plants  have  two  or  three  rough  leaves:  observing,  at  tiiat 
time,  to  pinch  off  the  top  or  central  bnd  of  the  plant  in  the 
manner  directed  last  month ;  and  each  plant  thns  treated  will 
produce  two,  three,  or  four  shoots,  or  runners  j  and  when 
these  runners  have  three  joints,  and  if  no  fruit  appear,  it  will 
also  be  proper  to  atop  them  again,  by  pinching  off  the  top  bsd 
of  each  at  the  third  joint,  which  will  cause  each  of  these  rao* 
ners  to  put  out  two  or  three  more  shoots  j  and  by  that  prac- 
tise, the  plants  will  be  well  furnished  with  fruitful  runners  i 
for  it  is  from  these  hteral  shoots  that  wc  are  to  expect  the 
fruit ;  as  when  the  plants  are  not  stopped  at  the  first  joint, 
&c.  as  above,  they  often  produce  but  only  one  or  two  prin- 
cipai  runners  from  each  plant,  and  these  would  perhaps  run 
a  yard  in  length  without  bhou  iug  one  fruit,  bnt  especiaHy  the 
cucumbers. 

Stnoing  Cueumher  and  Mehn  SemlM. 

Sow  the  seeds  of  cucumbers  and  melons  the  beginning  of  this 
nonth,  to  raise  some  plants  to  ridge  out,  under  hand  or  bell- 
glasses,  in  May. — See  the  directions  of  last  aud  foUowing 
month. 

Lettuces, 

Transplant  cos  and  Cilicia  lettuce,  or  any  other  sorts  that 
require  it,  where  they  stand  close,  both  those  of  the  winter 
standing,  and  Bucfa  as  were  sown  in  February,  or  early  in  the 
last  month. 

Choose  a  spot  of  good  ground  for  these  plants,  and  if 
moderately  dunged,  it  will  prove  beneficial  to  their  growth : 
dig  the  ground  evenly  one  spade  deep,  and  rake  the  8nr« 
fiikce  smooth,  then  plant  the  lettncea  abont  ten  or  twelve  in* 
ehea  distant  each  way;  water  them  immediately,  and  repeat 
it  occasionally  in  dry  weather,  till  they  have  taken  good 
mot. 

Sow  cos  and  cabbage  lettuce  i  also  the  seeds  of  the  large 
admirable  cabbage  lettuce,  which  is  singularly  fine;  lilce* 
wise  (he  Glicia  and  imperial,  or  any  other  sorts  of  lettuces^ 
may  be  sown  any  time  this  month. 
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Dig  a  spot  of  rich  ground  for  them  in  an  open  fiituationj 
sow  the  seed  equally^  and  not  too  thick^  and  rake  thein  in 
lightly. 

Repeat  the  sowings  once  a  fort aigbt^  or  three  weekfi^  that 
there  inay  be  a  regular  soccession. 

Small  Salading. 

Sow  small  salading^  generally  about  every  week  or  fort* 
Dight ;  the  sorts  are  cresses^  mustard,  rape,  and  radish. 

Dig  a  bed,  &c.  of  light  meUow  earth  for  these  seeds,  aod  rake 
the  surface  fine.  Draw  some  flat  shallow  drills ;  sow  the 
seeds  tbereia,  each  kind  separate,  and  cover  them  lightly  with 
earth. 

Water  them  moderatdy  if  the  weather  shoald  be  dry,  which 
will  greatly  promote  their  growth. 

If  those  in  the  open  ground  are  attacked  with  hoary  mom* 

ing  frosts,  and,  if  a  sunny  day,  water  it  off  before  the  sun  comes 
strong  on  the  plants,  as  in  the  last  month. 

RadMet. 

Thin  the  general  crops  of  radishes  where  they  have  arisen 
too  thick,  leaving  the  plants  about  two  or  three  inches  asunder, 
and  clear  them  from  weeds. 

Radish  seed^  both  of  the  short-topped  and  salmon -coloured 
sorts,  should  be  sown  at  three  different  times  tliis  month  ;  by 
which  means  a  constant  ?upply  of  young  radishes  may  be  ob- 
tained, allowing  ahout  twelve  or  fourteen  days  between  each 
time  of  sowing  ;  choosing  at  this  time  an  open  situation  for 
this  seed  :  sow  it  evenly  on  the  surface,  and  rake  it  \veli  in, 
and  the  plants  will  come  up  in  a  few  days  at  this  season,  and 
be  of  a  proper  size  for  drawing  in  three  or  four  weeks. 

The  crops  of  early  radishes,  in  general,  should  be  often 
watered  in  dry  weather  |  this  will  promote  their  swelling  freely, 
and  will  prevent  their  growing  hot  and  sticky. 

Tumip^roated  Badiskes. 

Where  the  tomip-rooted,  or  small  round  radishes  are  required, 

some  seed  mav  still  be  sou  n  any  time  this  month,  both  of 
white  aiid  red  sorts  ;   but  most  of  the  white. 

Tliey  should  be  sown  in  an  open  compartment  of  light 
grouod  J  and  when  the  leaves  of  the  plants  are  about  an  inch 
broad,  they  should  l>e  thinned  about  two,  three*  or  four  inches 
distance. 
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But  as  to  the  large  Spanish  turnip-rooted  radishes^  both 
black  and  white  sorto>  the  priocipal  season  for  sowing  them  is 
In  Jane  and  July  $  and  those  from  that  sowing  will  be  &i  to 
draw  in  August^  September^  and  Oetoberi  when  they  will  eat 
very  mild  j  but  of  these^  the  black  is  most  generally  knowoj 
and  best  for  principal  eoltnre.-^See  t/ic^. 

Hoe  and  thin  the  turnip-radishes  sown  last  month  to  three 
or  four  inches  distance. 

S^iuaeh  and  BeeU, 

Sow  spinach  for  a  snccessional  crop  in  Ma^  and  Jane :  il 
will  yet  succeed,  and  may  be  sown  any  time  this  month. 

Where  a  constant  supply  of  this  plant  is  required,  you  should 

sow  some  seed  once  a  fortnight,  as  the  spring  sowings  soon 
ruii  u{)  for  seed  j  observing  the  round-lcuvcd  spinach  is  still  the 
proper  sort  to  sow  now,  which  may  be  sowu  either  bioad-cast 
and  raked  in,  or  in  shallow  drills. 

Hoe  the  spinach  which  was  sow  n  in  the  former  month,  es- 
pecially that  of  the  broad-cast  sowings,  and  thin  the  plants  ont 
to  three,  four,  or  five  inches  distance. 

Beets,  if  omitted  sowing  before,  may  still  be  sown,  of  tlie 
different  sorts,  in  the  early  part  of  this  month.— See  Marchj 
&c. 

Garlick,  Shallots,  and  Chives, 

May  still  plant  garlick,  shallots,  and  chires,  as  directed  in 
the  two  last  months, 

Kidney^beans* 

Plant  kidney«'beans,  of  the  early  kinds,  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  this  month. 
Chooie  a  compartment  of  lightish  dry  ground  for  them, 
'  where  it  is  deleiMded  from  cold  winds,  and  open  to  the  son ; 
draw  drills  an  inch  deep,  and  two  feet  or  thirty  indies  asnudar } 
drop  Uie  beans  in  the  drills  two  inches  apart,  and  draw  the 
earth  equally  oyer  them  ^  do  not  cover  them  more  than  an  indk 
deep ;  for,  if  covered  too  deep  at  this  early  time,  they  are  very 
liable,  many  of  them,  to  rot,  especially  if  moch  rhin  nils ;  and 
the  plants  woald  rise  thin  and  straggling ;  and  for  the  same 
reason  should,  at  this  time,  plant  them  principally  in  settled 
dry  weather. 

About  the  middle  or  twentieth  to  the  latter  part  of  this  mooth, 
may  plant  kidney-beans  for  a  hrst  main  crop  ;  the  proper  so/ti 
are  the  speckled  dwarfs,  dun  coloured,  Baltersea,  and  CantCi- 
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tmry  dwarfs  i  aliattiog  them  a  free  •ttuatlon  and  ligbttth  good 
groond ;  and  plaoted  In  drills  an  inch  deep  and  drills  two  foel 
and  half  asnnder. 

Aiparagui. 

Fork  asparagus  beds  which  are  not  yet  done.  Let  ihiawork 
be  fittisfaed  the  first  weelt  in  this  month,  for  the  bads  or  yonog 
shoots  will  now  be  forming  below  in  great  forwardness.  See 

March. 

Ral(e  the  beds  smooth  imDiediatcly  after  they  aj  c  forked. 

Asparagus  may  yet  be  planted  where  required,  for  tlie  plants 
will  now  take  root  very  freely  j  but  let  this  work  be  finished 
by  the  middle  of  the  months  for  these  plants  will  not  succeed 
well  if  planted  later. 

Let  the  same  method  be  observed  in  planting  them  a6  men* 
iioned  in  the  formir  months. 

Sow  asparagus  seed,  if  omitted  last  month,  to  raise  plants 
for  new  plantations,  where  required,  or  for  forcing. — See  Axpa^ 
ro^ftw  last  month. 

Dreuing  and  planting  Artichokes, 

Where  articholces  were  not  dressed  and  slipped  last  months 
it  should  now  be  done,  for  they  will  now  have  made  their 
spring  shoots,  which  will  be  shot  up  a  little  height  through  the 
ground. 

Let  the  same  method  be  observed  in  dressing  them,  as  di* 
Tected  in  March. 

Plant  artichokes  where  wanted  i  they  will  yet  succeed  and 
nave  fimit  the  following  autumn,  provided  yon  plant  them  soon 
ib  Ifae  month.^  See  March. 

Choose  a  piece  of  good  ground  for  these  plants,  in  an  open 
sKnation,  and  lay  some  good  rotten  dung  thereon,  and  dig  It  ia 
a  proper  depth.  *  Let  young  plants  be  procured  and  prepared 
as  in  last  month,  and  set  in  rows,  four  feet  and  half  asunder, 
and  not  less  than  two  feet,  nor  more  than  a  yard  distance  from 
each  other  in  the  rows,  giving  a  good  watering. 

Cabbagei  and  SavoyB, 

Now  transplant,  if  not  done  in  March,  all  the  cabbage  plants 
yet  reiiiaining  iu  their  winter  beds,  or  ail  that  you  intend  jiiant- 
ing  out  finally  this  spring,  for  the  sninmer  and  autumnal  crops  . 
and  let  it  be  done  the  beginning,  or  as  soon  as  possible  this 
month,  that  they  may  get  good  root  before  dry  weather  sets  in } 
give  the  plants  a  little  water  as  soon  as  planted. 
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Draw  up  some  earth  about  the  stems  of  former-planted  for- 
ward cabbage  plants^  it  vkUI sUeagtbeQ  them  aad  greatly  ea* 
Goarage  iIrmp  growth. 

Sow  cabbage  and  savoy  seeds^  to  raise  some  plants  both  for 
a  successioD  of  young  sammer  cabbages,  aad  a  general  supply 
of  full  cabbages  aad  savoys  for  autamn  use,  and  a  foil  winter 
crop)  the  same  sorts  meutioned  last  month  are  proper.  Let 
these  seeds  be  sown,  each  sort  separately.  In  an  open  sltnatlonr 
aad  rake  them  in  eqnally. 

Sow  also  some  sogar^loaf,  and  Yorkshire,  or  other  qaick* 
hearting  cabbages  to  plant  for  sammer  ooleworts. 

Some  of  the  cabbage  and  savoy  plants  which  were  sown  in 
February  and  March,  for  a  succession  of  young  vnmmer  and 
autumn  cabbages,  and  a  forward  autumn  crop  of  savoys,  shoold 
be  thinned  out  and  pricked  into  nursery-beds,  to  get  strength 
before  they  are  planted  out  for  good* 

Let  tills  be  done  when  the  plants  have  kaves  one  or  two 
hiches  broad :  preparing  beds  of  good  earth  about  three  feet 
and  a  half  wide,  in  an  open  situation.  Let  the  largest  plants 
be  drawn  out  regularly  from  the  seed-bed,  and  plant  them  in 
the  beds  prepared  for  them,  at  four  or  five  inches  distance  every 
way.  Water  them  immediately,  and  repeat  it  occasionally  ia 
dry  weather. 

The  smaller  plants  which  are  left  in  the  seed-bed  should  be 
cleared  from  weeds  j  then  give  them  a  goo<i  watering,  to  settle 
the  earth  about  their  roots,  loosened  in  drawing  out  the  others; 
they  will  then  grow  strong,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  be  m 
fine  order  for  transplantation. 

Sow  cnrled  bore-cole,  sometimes  called  brown  cole  and  green 
cole,  for  there  are  two  principal  sorts,  one  green  and  the  other 
of  a  dark  red  or  brown  colour,  are  a  sort  of  loose  cabbage  or 
open  colewort  kind,  as  they  never  close,  or  turn  in  their  leaves 
to  form  any  dose  head,  and  are  excellent  for  winter  and 
■pring. 

These  greens  are  greatly  esteemed  for  their  being  so  very 
hardy  as  almost  to  resist  the  severest  cold ;  and  they  boil  very 
green  and  tender,  and  eat  extremely  sweet,  both  in  their  large 
top-heads,  and  the  sprouts  which  arise  from  the  sides  of  the 
•talki,  wlidch  naturally  ran  op  tall,  and  furnish,  besides  the  top- 
head,  nnmerotts  side  spronti,  their  whole  length,  next  spring. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  any  time  this  month  |  tl^e  earlier  it  ia 
ao«n  now,  the  more  time  the  plants  will  have  to.  grow  strong 
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and  tall,  both  to  prodoce  large  1ieadi>  and  great  aboadaace  of 
tide  aprottts }  bat  for  a  more  particular  aoeoont,  see  the  worlr 
of  Marek  aad  May. 

Cam^bwen* 

.  The  early  caaliflowcr  plants  voder  hand-glasses  shoold  Iiare 
earth  drawa  up  to  their  slenis.  This  will  be  of  great  servioe 
ID  promoting  a  strong  forward  growth. 

The  hand  or  bell-glasses  may  still  be  continned  over  these 
plants  on  nights,  and  cold  wet  weather :  bnt  in  warm  days, 
and  when  tliere  are  warm  rains,  let  them  be  at  such  times  ex- 
posed to  the  free  air :  bat  when  the  plants  are  considerably 
advanced  in  growth,  the  glasses  shoold  be  raised  proportioaa- 
bly  high  oo  props ;  first  drawing  a  border  of  earth,  two  or  three 
Inches  high,  or  more,  round  each  plant  i  then  place  the  props 
upon  that^  and  set  the  glasses  on  the  props ;  but  toward  the 
end  of  this  month,  or  beginning  of  next,  if  the  plants  are  grown 
considerably  large,  the  glasses  should  be  taken  entirely  away. 

Wlieie  any  of  the  winter  standing  cauliflower  plants  in 
frames,  borders,  8cc.  were  not  finis  bed  planting  out  last  month, 
let  it  now      done  as  liiere  directed. 

Young  cauliflower  plants  raised  from  seed  sow  a  last  month, 
should  now  be  pricked  out  into  nursery-beds,  or  some  in  a  hot- 
bed, to  forward  them  for  final  transplanting.— See  March,  • 

The  cauliflower  plants  which  were  raised  from  seed  early 
this  spring,  should  be  planted  out  for  good,  some  of  the  strong- 
est about  the  latter  end  of  this  mon&i»  and  the  rest  in  May 
and  June. 

Make  choice  of  a  piece  of  good  ground  for  tbem  in  a  free 
Bitiiation  j  some  good  rotten  dung  should  be  spread  over  the 
piece,  and  dug  in.  Put  in  the  plants  about  two  feet  or  thirty 
inches  distant  from  each  other  every  way. 

Water  them  immediately  after  they  are  planted  :  and  in  dry 
weather  repeat  the  waterings  frequently  till  the  plants  hare 
taken  good  root:  they  will  produce  some  middling  heads  in 

Broccoli, 

• 

Sow  broccoli  the  beginning  or  middle,  and  towards  the  lat^ 
ter  end  of  this  month,  to  come  in  for  autnmn,  winter,  andearl|, 
spring  supply  ;  choose  some  early  purple,  to  come  in  for  au» 
tumn,  and  late  purple  to  stand  the  winter,  and  a  proportional 
supply  of  the  white  or  ca-uUilower  broccoli^  sow  them  in  aT 
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open  BpAoe  of  light  rich  groODdj  each  sort  separate,  and  rake 
them  in  evenly ;  the  plaou  wUl  soon  come  up,  and  be  fit  t« 
plant  out  in  June. 

If  any  early  plants  were  raised  in  the  former  months  for  au- 
tumn use  and  k^unlng  of  winter^  let  some  of  them  be  now 
priclced  out  into  nursery-beds,  to  get  strength  for  planting  oat 
finally  earlv  in  Jnne»  &c*See  that  article  in  the  work  of  the 
last  and  following  months* 

Now^  early  in  this  month,  mark  for  seed  some  of  the  best 
spring*heading  broccoli,  if  not  done  in  March,  and  permitted 
to  remain  for  seeding ;  ripening  in  August. 

• 

Qntofit  mill  XeeAf . 

Ontons  and  leeks  may  be  yet  sown  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
for  they  will  not  succeed  well  if  sown  later,  but  especially 
the  onions,  which  will  not  bulb  effectually :  or  may  now 
sow  onions  on  a  light,  pooiidh  soil,  to  produce  small  bulbs 
for  pickling. 

For  the  method  of  preparing  the  ground  and  sowing  thes 
seeds,  see  Onions  and  MieeAs  last  month. 

Celery, 

The  yonng  celery  plants,  which  were  sown  in  Febrnary  or 
March  for  an  early  crop,  will  be  fit  to  prick  out  now,  some  in 
the  beginning,  and  others  toward  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
this  month,  into  a  nursery-bed  of  rich  light  earth,  or  in  a  hot- 
bed, to  bring  them  forwarder. 

Prepare  a  spot  of  rich  ground,  form  it  into  three  or  four  feet 
wide  beds,  and  rake  the  surface  smooth  i  then  thin  out  a 
quantity  of  the  best  plants  from  the  seed-bed,  and  plant  them 
into  the  above,  at  al)oot  three  inches  distance  $  or  may  also 
prick  some  of  the  earliest  into  a  moderate  hot*>bed,  to  forwad 
them  :  then  give  a  moderate  watering,  and  repeat  it  at  times 
till  the  plants  have  taken  fresh  root. 

The  plants  should  remain  in  these  beds  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
to  get  strength  before  they  are  planted  out  finally  into  the 
trenches. 

As  these  early  sown  plants,  after  they  become  fit  for  use, 
will  not  continue  long  before  they  will  run  up  for  seed,  there 
should  not  be  any  larger  quantity  of  them  raised  or  planted 
out. 

Sow  some  celery  seed  in  the  first  or  second  week  of  thi« 
month,  to  raise  some  plants  for  a  general  crop,  and  to  sacoecd 
those  which  were  sown  in  March.  > 
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Dig  for  this  purpose  a  bed  of  rich  light  earthy  and  make  the 
mrface  even  |  sow  the  seed  thereon  moderately  thick,  and  ralce 
it  in  lightly:  and  in  dry  weather  give  freqaent  moderate 
wateriogs^  both  before  and  after  the  pUnts  oame  op^  which  being 
very  essential^  should  not  be  omitted. 

Sawing  Cardoons. 

Where  cardoons  are  repaired  and  if  the  sowing  of  them  was 
omitted  last  months  it  may  be  done  the  beginning  of  this ;  ob* 
serving  the  same  method  as  directed  in  MardL 

And  for  their  fitrther  cnltnre,  see  the  work  of  Majf,  Jmns, 
and  Mif. 

CarraU  €md  Pmnep$* 

Carrots  may  yet  be  sown  for  a  full  crop ;  but  in  order  to  have 
tolerable  sisea  roots  in  some  reasonaUetime  in  sommer^  let  the 

seed  be  sown  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

Where,  however,  a  supply  of  young  carrots  are  required,  it 

is  proper  to  perform  two  different  sowings  this  month  j  the 
first  sowing  should  be  in  the  beginning,  and  the  second  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  month. 

Parsneps  may  also  still  be  sown  in  the  beginning  or  mid- 
dle of  this  month  j  but  if  sown  later,  the  crop  will  not 
succeed  well,  at  least  not  to  have  large  swelling  roots  in  full 
growth. 

For  the  method  of  sowing  both  carrots  and  parsneps  see  the 
work  of  March. 

Sawing  Naiturtiums, 

Sow  nasturtium -seed  :  draw  a  drill  or  drills,  about  an  inch 
deep,  and  a  yard  asunder,  or  a  single  drill  under  any  fence^ 
&c.  on  which  to  train  the  plants  in  their  running  growth  sow 
the  seed  moderately  thin,  and  cover  it  in  regularly  with  the 
eartk'-'-See  MarclL 

Sowing  Poi-herbi,  4re. 

Thyme  and  sweet-marjorum  should  now  besown^ifaotdone 
last  month  s  also  savory  and  hyssop. 

Choose  a  spot  of  light  rich  earth  for  these  seeds,  and  having 
*  dug  the  ground  evenly,  and  divided  it  into  compartments,  sow 
the  seeds  on  the  surmoe,  each  sort  separate,  and  rake  them  in 
lightly  ;  or  may  be  sown  in  small  driUs,  as  observed  in  March, 

Parsley,  chervil^  and  coriander,  may  yet  be  sown ;  draw 
shallow  drills  for  thes  eseeds;  sow  them  in  the  drills,  each 
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•art  feptrftto,  modentely  thick,  and  cover  them  wUb  anrth 
abcvt  a  quarter  to  half  an  ioch  deep. 

Sow  borage  and  bngloti  where  wanted  ;  also  dary,  aagelica, 
loTage,  scnnry-mitf  carraway^  end  ckrdoas  $  bornet,  sorrel, 
and  marigolds,  fennel  and  diii,  may  likewise  be  sown  now,  the 
beginning,  middle,  or  any  time  this  month,  each  sort  separately, 
in  any  beds  or  border  of  common  earth,  either  sown  on  the 
surface^  and  raked  in  evenly,  or  in  ^kaliow  drills,  six  inches  to 
a  foot  asunder. 

Pltmiimf  PoT  mud  Sieeei  Uerht. 

Plant  rootf  d  slips  of  balm,  penny-royal,  and  chamomile,  &c. 
in  the  hei  bary,  or  places  where  they  are  to  remain,  six  to  eight 
or  nine  inches  distance. 

Mint  succeeds  very  well,  planted  any  time  this  moalh  j  the 
method  of  |)Ianting  it  now  is  both  by  sUpping  the  young  plants^ 
and  by  cnttinL^s  of  tUe  stalks. 

By  young  plants. — Proceed  to  some  old  mint  beds,  and  slip 
jfT  a  proper  qtiaulity  of  the  stroiiL^est  young  shoots  tiiat  are 
about  from  three  or  four  to  hve  or  six  inches  high,  drawing  them 
np  carefully  with  a  little  root  to  each  slip,  then  plant  tiiem  iu 
tows,  allowing  six  Inches  between  each  row  ;  and  let  them  be 
set  abont  four  inches  apart  in  the  lines.  Water  them  as  soon 
as  they  are  planted,  and  repeat  it  frequently  in  dry  weather,  till 
the  plants  are  well  rooted  :  and  they  will  soon  advance  In  quick 

Kowth,  Cor  plentiful  use  all  the  sjnmer,  and  to  gather  for  dry- 

jBy  enttbgs. — When  the  spring  shoots  in  the  old  bedi,  &c. 
have  advanosd  from  abont  six  to  ten  or  6fteen  inches  high,  cut 
off  a  quantity,  and  divide  them  into  lengths  of  about  half  a 
foot  I  plant  them  in  rows  as  above  directed,  and  give  a  good 
watering :  they  will  readily  grow  and  multiply  exceedingly. 

Root'Slijj^s  of  tansey  and  tarragon  may  yet  be  planted  i  like- 
wise pot-maijommf  Imrnet,  chives,  and  sorrel. 

They  should  be  planted  where  they  are  ta  remain  %  allowing 
eight  or  nine  inches  distance  between  plant  and  plant 

Plant  top  slips  of  sage  \  they  will  grow  freely. 

I^t  the  slips  be  now  of  the  young  shoots  of  last  summer,  those 
of  the  samp  year  not  being  fit  till  next  month  or  June  j  slipping 
off  a  quantity  of  about  five,  six,  or  seven  inches  in  length,  and 
plant  them  in  a  shady  border^  at  four  or  five  inches  distance, 
inserting  them  into  the  earth  almost  to  their  tops  \  water  them 
frequently  in  dry  weather.  They  will  make  good  plants  by 
August  or  September )  and  may  then  be  taken  up,  and  planted 
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IB  beds  of  good  earthi  al  ten  or  tveive  locim  diitiiwi  every 
way. 

Thyae,  bpsop,  savory^  aod  wiBter«na^|oroai»  grovr  iireeiy 
from  lide-ilipi  or  cuttings,  planted^  osy  time  this  moDth  i  or 
bf  siippiDg  the  roots  aod  top  together^  or  difided  ioto  rooted 
off-sets,  phntiog  and  managing  the  whole  in  the  eaae  manner 
as  above  directed  for  the  sage. 

This  is  also  still  a  good  season  to  plant  and  to  propagate  bf 
slips,  lavender,  for  its  flowers  to  distilj  &c  also  me>  rosemary, 
and  IaTender-cottoD>  in  smaller  portionSr  for  domestic  occasions  : 
all  propagated  by  small  branch  slips  or  cuttings  of  the  young 
wood  ;  and  may  also  plant  wormwood. 

Let  the  slips  or  cuttings  be  shoots  of  last  summer,  f#ur  or 
five  to  six  or  eight  iuches  long.  Plant  them  in  a  shady  border, 
about  six  inches  asunder,  and  each  about  lialf  way  in  the 
groand.  Let  them  be  frequently  watered.  In  September  they 
may  be  taken  up,  and  planted  where  tbey  aic  to  remain^  allow- 
ing them  a  foot  distance. 

Note.  —  Rooted  full  piaat.s  of  all  the  aboyr  herbs  and  aro- 
matics^  may  also  be  planted  now  for  immediate  occasions. 

Capsicums,  Love  apples,  and  BasiL 

Sow  capsicum  and  love-apples  for  their  fruit  to  pickle,  and 
for  soups,  &c.  also  basil,  if  omitted  last  month,  the  beginning 
or  middle  of  this,  being  still  a  proper  season  for  that  work 
sovring  them  in  a  hot-bed^  as  directed  in  ifisre^ 

Turnips, 

Tnmips  may  be  sown  any  time  this  month  for  a  foU  snmmer 
crop ;  this  seed  is  of  a  quick  growth^  and  the  plants  will  appear 
a  few  days  after  the  seed  is  sown« 

Let  this  seed  be  sown  in  an  open  spot  of  ground^  moderately 
thin  and  as  equally  as  possible  ^  tread  it  down  regularly,  and 
rake  it  in  with  a  light  and  even  band. 

Hoe  and  thin  tl^e  early  tnmips  which  were  sown  the  two 
former  months,  leaving  the  plants  seven  or  eight  inches  distant 
torn  each  other. 

Scmsonera  and  Salm^» 

Sow  scoraonera  and  salcafy  about  the  middle  of  this  montb« 

for  the  principal  £rop.  ThcJe  which  are  sown  earlier  than 
that  time,  are  apt  to  rba  up  for  seed  before  the  roots  acquire 
their  due  size,  especially  the  scorzonera,  and  are  thereby  ren- 
dered u&eie&s. 
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Sow  hiem  separately,  in  open  sitoaticMis,  aad  rake  them  ilk, 
or  sown  id  drills,  six  or  eight  inches  asunder. 

They  will  require  thinniog  in  May  or  June  to  five  or  six  inches 
distance,  and  the  roots  will  attain  perfection  in  aututun,  and 
continoe  good  all  winter  till  spring  following ;  are  by  many 
much  esteemed,  both  to  boil  and  eat  like  yonng  carrots^  and  in 
soups,  and  the  talsafy  Ukewise  for  Its  yoong  top-ahoott  Id 
•priog. 

PursAme. 

Ptarslane  may  be  sown  now,  if  warm  dry  weather,  on  a  bed  of 
light  rich  earth,  in  the  common  ground.  Sow  it  either  in  drills 
six  inches  asunder,  or  evenly  on  the  surface,  and  rake  it  in 
lightly  and  regular.  AVater  the  bed  often  in  dry  weather,  and 
shade  it  from  the  hot  sun  tiii  the  plants  are  come  up,  and  have 
gotten  a  little  strength. 

But  if  cold  or  very  wet  weather,  sow  some  either  in  a  hot- 
bed, under  shelter  of  glasses,  or  in  a  warnx  dry  border,  and 
defended  from  cold,  &c. 

This  plant  being  of  a  moist  cold  nature,  is  by  many  people 
much  esteemed  to  use  in  summer  salads, 

JBeans, 

Pla[it  Hiore  beans  :  tliis  should  be  done  at  two  or  three  dif- 
ereut  times  this  mouth,  allowing  twelve  or  fourteen  days  be- 
tween each  time  of  planting  j  in  order  thereby  to  have  a 
plentiful  regular  supply  of  young  beans  in  good  perfection. 

The  long- podded  beans  are  a  proper  kind  to  plant  at  this 
time.  This  bean  is  a  remarkable  great  bearer;  it  is  also  a  very 
fine  eating  bean,  if  gathered  while  yonng;  and  is  a  very  profit- 
able bearer  for  the  use  of  a  family.  They  may  be  planted  any 
time  this  month,  allowing  the  distance  of  two  feet  and  half,  or 
a  yard  between  the  rows. 

The  Windsor  bean,  Toker,  and  the  Sandwich,  or  any  of  the 
arge  kinds  of  beans,  may  yet  be  planted. 

Let  these  be  also  planted  in  rows,  a  yard  at  least  asnnder. 

But  in  planting  the  above,  or  any  other  large  kind  of  beans,  if 
yon  allow  the  distance  of  three  feet  and  a  half  between  the  rows 
you  might  then  hare  a  row  of  savoys  between,  planted  next 
month,  or  June;  and  if  four  feet  asunder,  may  plant  two  rows 
either  of  those  or  apring-sown  cabbages,  to  come  in  for  antumn 
.  and  winter  service. 

The  white- blossom  beans  are  great  iaTOurites  with  many 
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people ;  they  may  abo  be  planted  any  time  this  montlk  L^t 
the  rovrs  be  two  feet  and  a  half  asonder. 

These  beans  are  bot  tmall,  but  none  excel  them  for  eating 
whilst  young  3  and  they  are  plentifol  bearers,  for  their  stalks 

are  generally  loaded  with  pods,  from  the  very  bottom  to  the 

Any  other  sorts  oi  beaus  required  to  increase  the  variety, 
may  now  be  pkinud. 

Draw  earth  to  the  stems  of  all  sorts  of  l)cans  which  are  come 
op;  this  should  be  done  when  the  plants  are  from  about  three 
to  four  or  five  inches  high,  and  it  will  greatly  strengthen  and 
forward  their  growth. 

Peas. 

Sow  peas  to  succeed  those  sown  in  Marcli,  Where  a  con- 
tant  supply  of  peas  are  i  cqulrcd,  there  should  be  some  sown  at 
•east  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

The  marrowfat  and  Spanish  moratto,  being  of  the  large 
kinds,  are  both  very  fine  eating  peas  and  great  bearers,  and  are 
very  proper  kinds  to  sow  at  this  season  j  likewise  the  rouncival 
is  a  fine  large  pea  for  a  late  crop  j  but  any  other  of  the  large 
kind  of  peas  may  be  sown  any  time  this  month. 

The  hot-spurs,  or  any  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  peas  are  also 
proper  to  be  sown  now,  if  required :  also  any  of  the  dwarf 
sorts  I  for  most  sorts  will  succeed  if  sown  any  time  in  this 
month* 

Draw  earth  to  such  rows  of  peas  wbich  are  come  up  and  ad- 
vanced a  little  height.  This  will  strengthen  the.jdants,  and 
forward  them  greatly  in  their  growth. 

The  earthing  should  always  be  performed  for  the  first  time 

when  the  plants  are  about  three  or  four  inches  high. 

Set  sticks  to  peas  where  you  intend  it,  for  them  to  climb 
upon.  Tliis  should  be  done  vvheu  the  plants  are  about  five  or 
six' inches  high,  observing  to  have  sticks  of  a  proper  height; 
that  is,  for  the  marrowfat  and  other  large  peas,  they  should  be 
six  or  seven  feet  high  ;  but  those  of  four  or  five  feet  will  do 
for  the  hot- spurs,  and  other  small  lorts  of  peas,  placing  one 
row  of  sticks  to  each  row  of  peas. 

Potatos  may  yet  be  successfun^  planted,  if  it  was  omitted 
in  the  last  month  |  but  they  should  be  planted  the  first  or  se- 
cond week  in  this  month,  that  they  may  attain  good  perfection 
for  use  forward  in  autumn,  and  full  growth  by  October. 
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Note, — However,  I  have  planted  potatos  flo  late  as  the  lat* 
ter  end  of  this  month,  and  have  had  verv  fine  anturon  crops  j 
and  have  sometimes  plaated  in  May,  ana  begiuQiDg  of  Jane, 
and  have  also  had  tolerable  good  success.  But  I  could  not  ad- 
vise this  late  plantiug  for  any  general  practise;  only  that  ia 
case  the  ground  intended  for  planting  cannot  be  sooner  got 
ready,  or  if  any  casual  delay  or  omission,  may  venture  to  piaat 
them  with  tolerable  hopes  of  a  good  full  crop,  hi  to  take  up 
about  Michaelmas. 

However,  the  beginning  and  middle  of  this  month  is  not 
too  late  to  plant  full  crops,  wUb  expectation  of  a  plentiful  pro- 
dactioQ  10  good  perfection. 

For  tho  method  of  planling  ibete  roola^  aee  th»  work  of 
Matekm 

DeUr^f  Weedi* 

Weeds  will  nov  begin  to  appear  plentifdlly^  from  seed  in 
every  part  of  the  garden*  The  otmost  diligence  shonld  be  osed 
to  destroy  them  while  they  are  yoong»  before  they  get  the  start 
of  the  crops;  especially  towards  the  middle  and  latter  end  of 
tluB  month,  when,  if  a  forward  season,  they  will  be  advancing 
in  rapid  growth. 

Pay  particular  regard,  at  that  time,  to  your  small  crops ;  as 
onions,  carrots,  parsneps,  and  the  like ;  weeds  grow  much 
quicker  than  they  do ;  and  if  they  are  not  weeded  in  time,  ei- 
ther by  small  hoeing,  or  hand-weeding,  the  weeds  will  soon 
overtop  the  plants,  and  occasion  much  labour  and  trouble  to 
clear  them. 

Take  the  opportunity  of  dry  weather,  and  hoe  the  ground 
between  the  rows  of  beans,  peas,  cahb;iges,  and  cauliflowers, 
and  other  crops  that  stand  wide,  to  destroy  the  weeds. 

A  large  piece  of  ground  may  soon  be  gone  over  with  a  hoc, 
when  the  weeds  are  small  ;  but  when  they  are  permitted  to 
grow  large,  it  requires  double  labour  to  destroy  tfiem* 

May  yet  sow  seed  of  the  sea-cabbage,  as  directed  last  montK 
if  then  omitted. 

Or,  where  required,  may  also  transplant  year-old  plants 
BOW  advancing  in  shoots,  'either  from  seed-beds,  or  former 
])ricked-out  beds,  or  transplanted  rows,  &c.  and  planted  for  n 
crop  where  wanted,  in  bed^  finally  to  remain.— 'See  March 
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Now  you  may  sow  the  seeds  of  gourds  and  pumpkios.^See 
the  List  of  Plantg. 

The  fruit  of  these  plaots  being  sometimes  used,  both  when 
quite  young,  and  in  their  more  advanced  and  mature  growth, 
for  culinary  purposes,  a  few  may  be  raised  for  these  occaiioas. 

With  respect  to  towing  the  seeds  of  any  of  the  above  sorts, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  order  to  briug  the  plants  forward* 
to  produce  fruit  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  ripen  early  in  au- 
tumn, thejj^must  be  sown  in  a  hot-bed,  either  under  a  frame 
and  light!*,  or  in  a  smaller  hot-bed  for  one  or  more  hand  or 
bell  glasses,  &c.  earthing  the  bed  five  or  six  inches  thick  ;  and, 
in  either  of  which,  sow  the  seed  about  half  an  inch  to  near  an 
inch  deep«  and  directly  put  on  the  glasses,  observing  also,  to 
throw  a  mat«  &c.  oTer  the  bed  oa  nights.  When  the  plants 
appear,  give  plenty  of  air  every  day^  by  raising  the  glasses  | 
for  they  most  be  brought  by  degrees  to  bear  the  open  air  folly, 
to  harden  and  prepare  them  for  transplanting  in  May. 

Bat  these  seeds  shoold  not  be  sown  until  aboot  the  middle 
or  third  week  in  the  month  i  and  tfieY  will  be  ready  to  trans- 
plant by  the  Ihiid  or  foortb  week,  in  May,  which  is  as  soon  as 
they  can  generally  thrire  In  the  foil  open  air. 

dot  if  required  to  have  any  of  the  corioos  sorts  of  these 
|dants  to  prodnce  ripe  froit  as  early  as  possible,  sow  the  seed 
as  above,  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  either  in  the  places 
where  they  are  to  remain,  upon  boles  of  hot  dung,  covering 
them  with  haud-glasses  until  the  end  of  May,  or  may  be  raised 
in  a  hot- bed,  as  before  directed,  and  planted  out  under  hand- 
glasses ;  or  for  waut  of  such,  plant  them  close  under  a  warm 
fence  in  May. 

But  for  the  method  of  their  further  culture  and  proper  places 
to  plant  them  in  fin  ally  ^  see  the  work  of  May. 

However,  as  to  thecouiuion  pumpkin,  it  being  rather  too 
rampant  to  raise  as  above,  and  is  more  adviseabie  to  sow  it  in 
May,  in  the  place  where  the  plants  are  to  remain |  as  may 
likewise  any  of  the  gourd  kinds. — See  Majf* 
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Planting  Fruit  Treu, 

Fruit  iree^  nay  yet  be  planted  where  required.  Thesorta 
which  will  now  succeed  are  applet,  pears,  plnms,  and  cherriea. 
Bnt  rather  than  loee  a  ieaaon,  yon  may  alio  ventore  so  plant 
apricots,  peaches^  and  nectarines,  or  any  other  sorts  of  fmit 
trees  j  for  most  sorts  will  yet  take  root  tolerably  well,  thpugh 
probably- they  will  not  shoot  so  freely,  nor  be  able  to'resist  the 
drought  in  the  smnmer  so  well  as  those  which  were  planted  a 
month  or  two  sooner.  Observing,  however,  that  where  late 
planting  is  from  some  cause  unavoidable,  and  having  a  previous 
knowledge  thereof,  it  would  in  that  case  be  highly  proper  to 
take  lip  the  trees  some  time  before,  to  check  their  shooting, 
and  lay  them  by  the  roots  in  a  trench  of  earth,  iiii  they  can  be 
planted. 

Where,  however,  it  is  intended  to  plant  any  of  the  above 
iiind  of  fruit  trees,  now,  let  them  be  planted  the  first  or  second 
week  in  the  month,  if  possible,  for  they  will  not  take  root  so 
well,  nor  grow  prosperously,  if  planted  later. 

"When  thev  are  planted,  let  every  three  have  a  larg^e  water- 
Sng }  it  will  cause  the  earth  to  settle  in  close  among  their  roots, 
and  prepare  them  for  striking  forth  fresh  fibres.  Let  the 
waterings  be  repeated  in  dry  weather^  aboat  once  a  week  or 
fortnight. 

New  planted  trees  in  general,  but  partiealarly  such  as  are 
planted  late  in  the  spring,  should  be  frequently  watered  in  dry 
weather;  bat  once  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  or  thereabootSj will 
be  often  enough.  In  doing  this,  give  a  sufficient  watering  to 
readi  the  roots  eftctoally ;  and  let  their  heads  be  sometinea 
watered  as  well  as  their  roots. 

To  preserve  the  earth  moist  abont  the  roots  of  new-planted 
trees,  let  some  mulch  be  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  groundL 
round  their  stems :  thia  will  keep  out  the  effects  of  sun  and 
wind,  and  the  earth  will  retdn  a  due  moisture,  with  the  asais* 
tance  of  a  moderate  watering  now  and  then. 

Deiln^  tuecU  on  Fruit  7Veef. 

Insects  often  do  much  damage  to  fruit  trees,  if  not  prevent- 
ed.   This  is  the  time  they  begin  to  breed  on  the  buds,  leaves. 
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and  new  advmiciiig  shoots  of  Tomig  trees,  and  ako  fre- 
qaently  on  those  of  older  growth.  Proper  means  should  be 
used  to  destroy  them  in  time,  before  they  spread  over  the  ge« 
neral  branches. 

Wall  trees,  in  particular,  more  especially  peaches  and  nec- 
tarines, fcc.  being  the  most  liable  to  their  depredations,  should 
be  frequently  looked  oyer. 

Where  you  perceive  any  of  the  leaves  of  diese  trees  to  have 
a  crumply,  deformed  appearance*  dammy,  &c,  it  is  a  certain 
sign  of  Insects.  Let  the  worst  of  these  leaves  be  taken  off  as 
soon  as  they  appear:  and  If  the  endsof  any  of  the  young  shoots 
are  also  attacked,  prnne  away  sndi  infected  parts :  and  if 
furnished  with  a  garden  watering  engine,  it  would  be  greatly 
serviceable  therevHth  to  dash  the  branches  with  water  in  dry 
weather  ;  which,  and  the  other  above  precautions,  if  proceeded 
to  in  time,  will  do  a  great  deal  in  preventing  the  mischief  from 
spreading  considerably. 

Or  where  wall  trees  are  much  infested,  first  pull  off  ail  the 
curled  or  crumpled  leaves;  then  get  some  tobacco-dust,  and 
scatter  some  of  it  over  all  the  branches,  but  most  on  those 
places  where  the  insects  are  troublesome.  This  should  be 
strewed  over  the  trees  on  a  morning,  and  let  it  remain.  It 
will  greatly  diminish  the  vermin^  and  not  injure  the  leaves  or 
fruit. 

But  fruit  trees  are  also  sometimes  attacked  by  insects  of  the 
caterpillar  tribe,  contained  numerously  in  a  minute  embryo  state 
in  small  webs,  deposited  on  the  branches,  &c.  animated  by  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  soon  over-run  and  devour  the  young  leaves, 
whereby  neither  the  trees  nor  fruit  prosper  in  growth }  whicu 
should  therefore  be  attended  to  occasionallyy  especially  in  young 
trees>  picking  off  the  webs^  &c.  before  they  animate  consider* 
ably ;  and  if  accommodated  with  a  watering  engine*  above  sng- 
gested,  might  play  the  water  strongly  npon  the  trees  |  so  as,  in 
the  whole,  to  diminish  the  increase  and  spreading  depredations 
of  the  vermin  as  much  as  possible* 

FinUh  all  Pruning. 

All  winter  praning  that  still  remains  to  be  done  should  now 
be  wholly  completed  In  all  kinds  of  wall  and  espalier  trees, 
and  others,  as  soon  as  possible,  especially  In  the  forward-blos- 
soming  wall  trees,  &c^  an  apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  which 
will  be  considerably  advanced  In  blossom  bnds,  and  probably 
some  In  full  bloom,  and  therefore  should  be  forwarded  In  the 
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prnniDg  with  pardcilar  cm  fintsUag  the  whole  eariy  in  thit 
month. 

Likewise  ia  cherries,  plons^  pears^  end  apples,  thel  still 
remaiD  eopmoed,  loose  no  time  now  to  forwardiDg  that  work, 
first  the  cherries  and  ploms,  then  the  pears  and  apples. 

And  any  vines  and  lifs  not  praned,  give  particntir  attention 
to,  have  these  finished  as  soon  as  possible,  in  the  beginnmg  or 
luiddlc  of  this  month  at  farthest. 

Propagating  Fines. 

May  sliii  plant  cuttings  of  vines  to  raise  a  supply  of  new 
plants;  and  for  the  method,  see  the  work  of  March. 

Vines  are  also  propagated  by  layers  |  and  it  is  not  yet  too 
late  to  lay  them  ;  observing  that  the  one  or  two  years'  shoots 
are  the  proper  parts  to  lay,  laying  them  three  or  four  inches 
deep  in  the  earth,  togather  sometimes,  wiiere  convenient,  with 
that  part  of  the  branch  the  shoots  proceed  from,  leaving  about 
three  buds  of  the  young  shoots  out  of  tlie  ground. 

They  will  be  well-rooted  by  Michaelmas  ;  then  they  may  be 
separated  fi'oin  the  old  plants,  and  planted  either  in  a  nursery 
bed  lor  a  year  or  two,  or  where  they  are  finally  to  remain. 

Begin  the  Summer -dressing  of  Vines- 

Vines  against  the  walls  should  be  looked  over  ahout  the 
latter  end  of  this  month ;  they  will,  by  that  time,  if  a  forward 
season^  be  advancing  in  nomeroos  spring  shoots,  and  the  nseleas 
ones  should  be  displaced. 

In  looking  over  the  Tines,  obsenre,  at  this  time  to  dispUum 
only  such  shoots  as  appear  to  be  absolutely  useless  |  there 
generally  arises  many  small  shoots  from  the  old  branches ;  bnl 
as  diese,  from  the  old  wood,  seldom  produce  grapes  the  same 
year,  therefore  let  most  of  them  be  nd>bed  off  dose,  except  in 
each  places  where  a  supply  of  new  wood  u,  or  will  apparently 
be  panted,  which  should  be  well  attended  to,  and  leaye  for  the 
present  al^  the  shoots  which  arise  from  the  last  year*s  wood, 
or  same  year's  bearers :  but  where  two  shoots  ansa  from  one 
eye,  take  the  worst  away,  the  remaining  one  will  grow  stronger, 
and  Its  fruit  be  superior  in  proportion.  * 

Let  it  be  obsenred,  that  tnis  dtes^g  or  displacing  of  useless 
shoots  is  at  this  early  time  to  he  performed  chiefly  with  the 
linger  and  thumb,  rubbing  the  shoots  off  close 

The  useless  shoots  being  cleared  away,  the  useful  ones,  when 
of  due  length,  should  be  trained  close  to  the  wall,  in  a  regular 
manner,  so  that  each  may  equally  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the 
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snn  and  air^  to  promote  iU  growtllj  togetber  with  that  of  the 

fruit. 

By  the  aboTC  early  regulating  the  grape  v\nen,  the  bunches 
of  grapes  will  advance  freely  in  their  proper  growth,  larger, 
more  regular,  and  ripen  sooner  in  greater  perfection,  than  when 
the  yines  are  suffered  to  run  into  confusion  ;  besides,  the  work 
can  be  performed  considerably  sooner,  and  with  tnuch  greater 
requisite  correctness,  regularity,  and  eiseotiai  eSect,  both  to  the 
vines,  and  prosperity  of  the  fruit. 

The  vines  in  the  vineyard  should  now  have  stakes  placed  to 
the  in.  If  it  was  not  doaa  before^  let  this  be  done  tiie  beginaiog 
of  the  mooth. 

Fix  the  stakes  firmly  in  the  ground  j  then  let  the  Tines  be 
tied  to  them  neatly,  aod  at  r^lar  distances. 

The  ground  between  the  rows  of  vineyard-yines  shoold  be 
kept  perfedly  ffee  from  vreeds ;  for  keeping  the  snrfiioe  of  the 
groond  qaiit  clean  between  the  vines  in  this  older  of  culture, 
pro?es  of  particular  advantage  in  f^omoting  a  forward  or  free 
growth  in  the  advancing  yonnic  frait. 

Therefore,  when  weeds  make  their  appearance,  let  the  hee 
be  applied  to  them  in  a  dry  day,  and  destroy  them  befofe  they 
arrive  at  any  considerable  growth* 

Protecting  the  Blosionu,  4rc.  of  Wall  Trees  from  Froit, 

ContlAoe  to  defend  the  blossoms  and  yonng  froit  on  wall 
treesj  particularly  those  of  the  choice  sorts  of  apricots,  peach- 

CSj  and  nectarines,  as  in  February  and  Mar^* 

Where  the  sheltering  of  these  trees  is  practised,  it  should  be 

continued  occasionally  all  this  month  ^  for  although  there  raay 
happen  to  be  some  fine  warm  days  and  niglits  yet  the  weather 
is  sometimes  so  very  inconstant  at  this  season,  that  we  often 
have  such  severe  hard  frosts  as  to  prove  the  destruction  of  the 
blossoms  and  young  fruit  on  such  of  the  above  trees  as  are  fully 
exposed. 

Therefore  in  unfavourable  springs,  when  appearance  of  frosty 
nights,  &C,  the  shelter  should  be  continued  occasionally  with 
mats,  &c.  till  the  fruit  is  as  large  as  the  end  of  a  littJe  finger  j 
and  even  then  they  are  not  always  past  danger,  as  is  often  ex« 
penenced. 

They  might  be  protected  either  with  mats  every  cold  night, 
and  taken  down  in  fine  mornings,  or,  in  default  of  these,  with 
krfg^  nets,  to  remain  day  and  night :  if  cuttings  of  ever-greens 
m  nsed,  as  lanrel,  yew,  ^  as  advised  last  month,  let  theia 
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abo  femam  constaDtly^  liU  the  fruit  is  fwit  danger.— See  F#- 
hrmary  and  MareL 

RMing  offtkM  uteku  Bmd»  of  WM  Tretu 

Begin  to  look  over  apricot,  peach,  and  nectarine  trees,  abou 
the  latter  end  of  this  month,  and  rub  off  the  new  advancing 
ill- placed  fore-right  shoot-bods,  and  other  irregular  growths^ 
and  such  young  shoots  as  are  evidently  useless  or  unnecessary. 

That  is  to  say,  all  slioots  whicli  are  produced  directly  fore- 
right,  on  the  front  of  tlje  branches,  should  be  rubbed  off  close. 
And,  likewise,  all  such  shoots  as  arise  in  parts  of  the  tree, 
where  they  are  evidently  not  wanted,  and  such  as  are  situated 
in  places  where  they  cannot  be  reguhirly  trained  to  the  wall, 
should  also  at  this  time  be  diaplaced,  or  others  thianed^  where 
greatly  superabundant. 

But  let  it  be  observed  that  all  regolar-plaoed  aide-shoots  and 
leaders,  and  each  others  which  are  anywise  properly  situated 
for  laying  in,  must  be  left ;  and  should  when  of  a  due  length, 
in  the  two  anoceediog  monthi,  be  trained  to  the  wall,  close  and 
In  a  regnlar  manner. 

For  more  jparticolars  respecting  the  sammer^dreasing  of  theae 
Ireea^  lee  ifajf  and  Jwu* 

Tkbming  WM-FtmU. 

Thin  apricots^  where  they  are  produced  too  thick  on  the 
trees^  especially  where  they  are  in  clasters,  and  the  young  fmit 
a  little  advanced  in  growth  nearly  a«  big  as  the  iaigest  peaa  or 
the  end  of  a  little  finger,  which  they  sometimes  are,  in  forward 
iprings,  by  the  latter  end  of  thia  month,  which  will  be  time 
enough  to  begin  that  work. 

Observe,  in  thinning  them,  to  leave  the  moat  promiibg  and 
beat  shaped  frnit  %  but  do  not  leave  the  fruit  ao  dose  together, 
aa,  in  their  advancing  growth,  to  thmst  one  another  off  the 
benches. 

Begin  at  one  aide  of  the  tree,  and  look  over  the  branchea 
r^nlarly  one  by  one  %  and  single  ont  in  eadi  branch  the  fruit 
which  you  would  leave  at  proper  distances,  and  let  all  the  real 
on  that  branch  be  cleared  away  ;  then  go  to  the  next  and  ao 

proceed  from  branch  to  branch,  in  a  regular  manner — See  next 
month. 

The  young  green  fruit  thinned  off  as  above  may  generally 
be  saved  for  tarts,  for  which  they  are  excellent;  and  will  now 
be  highly  acceptable  for  that  occasion. 
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Oraftimff. 

Grafting  may  yet  be  performed,  if  required. 

The  sorts  which  will  yet  succeed  are  some  of  the  late  kinds 
of  apples,  pears,  and  plams;  but  they  most  be  grafted  the 
beginning  of  the  month ;  for  they  will  not  succeed  well  if  done 
later  than  that  time. 

Of  the  newffrafted  Tree$, 

New-grafted  trees  should  now  be  ofteD  looked  over  to  see  if 
the  clay  keeps  close  about  the  grafts ;  it  being  apt  to  crack,  and 
sometimes  fall  ofif.  Where  you  find  it  any  way  defective,  so  as 
to  admit  the  air  and  wet  to  the  grafts  let  the  old  clay  be  taken 
and  add  some  new  in  its  stead. 

All  those  ehoots^  which  rise  from  the  stock  below  the  graft, 
must  be  taken  off  constantly  as  they  are  produced :  these  if 
permitted  to  remain,  would  rob  the  graft  of  noarishnent,  and 
prevent  it  shootiiig  freely. 

New'imdd/ed  Tree$. 

Look  also  over  new-bodded  trees>  that  it  to  say^  those  that 
were  budded  last  sommer ;  they  will  bow  begin  to  adranoe  in 
their  first  shoots,  proceeding  immediately  from  the  inoculated 
bod«  which,  having  remained  dormant  from  its  insertion  in  the 
stock  last  summer  till  this  season,  will  now  push  forth  each  one 
strong  shoot,  to  form  the  beginning  of  the  future  new  tree  of  the 
desired  sort  Examine,  therefore,  the  young  shoots,  and  look 
with  a  careful  eye  for  insects,  which  sometimes  attack  them,  if 
very  dry  weather.  If  the  leaves  curl  up,  insects  are  the  cause 
of  it;  and,  if  not  prevented,  will  spoil  the  shoots  in  their  first 
growth.  Let  the  curling  leaves  be  carefully  picked  off ^  it  will 
prevent  the  mischief  spreading  farther. 

Suffer  no  shoots  to  remain  that  come  from  the  stock. 
Let  them  he  taken  ofif  as  often  as  they  shoot  out,  leaving 
nothing  that  may  draw  nourishment  from  the  bud-shoots  of 
moculation. 

Strawberry  Bede. 

Strawberry  beds  should  now  be  kept  perfectly  free  from 
weeds.  The  runners  produced  from  the  plants  should  be  con- 
stantly cleared  away  as  they  advance.  But  where  new  pianta* 
lions  are  wanted,  let  some  of  the  first  produced  runners  remain 
till  June  to  form  young  plants^  then  to  be  transplanted^  as  4i* 
rected  in  that  month. 
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Water  the  beds  of  fniitiog  pkots  freqaeotly,  in  dry  weathert 
towards  the  latter  end  of  tha  woirtb^  when  they  begin  toad* 
▼aaoe  for  bloom  i  for,  if  they  are  not  supplied  v\  iiTi  that  ar- 
ticloj  in  a  drj  time,  the  Irvlt  wlU  be  amaileft  aad  of  less  dtmo* 
dant  prodoclioii. 

Let  the  same  carr  he  l;iken  of  tlie  early  fruits  of  ail  luodi 
now  ia  forciog^  as  directed  last  month  and  February. 

THE  TLEAbLUE  OK  i  LOWER  GARDEN. 
Tender  Annual  Fhwer  PkaUe. 

Make  ;i  new  liot-bed,  wliertin  eilhcr  to  sow  seed,  or  traus- 
plant  young  piauts  of  the  best  kinds  of  the  early  raised  tender 
annuals,  which  were  sowa  ia  February,  or  be^^ioniog  or  aay 
time  in  March. 

Such  as  coclcscoinbs,  tiicolors,  double  balsams,  and  globe- 
amaraatbus,  eg-g  plant,  double  stramonium  sensitive- plant, 
and  diamond  ^idet^  or  ice-plant,  and  marvel  of  Pera, 
&c. 

Where  these  carions  plants  are  required  in  any  tolerable 
degree  of  perfection,  they  moat,  at  tlua  time,  be  brought  for- 
ward, by  the  asatstance  of  a  regular  and  due  degree  of  hot- bed 
heat  under  frames  and  glasses  j  and  where  that  is  properly  at- 
tended to,  the  plants  will  be  large  and  beautiful  by  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  June,  or  the  beginning  of  July. 

Therefore,  such  of  those  tender  annnals  as  were  rused  by 
sowing  at  the  end  of  Febmary,  or  any  time  last  month,  should 
now  have  another  hot-bed,  in  whi<^  to  prick  or  plant  them  to 
forward  their  growth  as  above ;  and  as  directions  are  given  in 
March,  that  anch  of  these  tender  plants  as  were  raised  early  be 
pricked  out  from  the  aeed-bed,  in  a  new  hot -bed,  three  or  four 
inches  asunder,  and  which  distance  being  snficient  room  for 
them  to  grow  for  about  three  weeks  or  a  month,  when  they  will 
be  so  far  advanced  in  their  growth  as  to  interfere  with  each 
other  i  they  must  then  be  allowed  a  greater  distance,  either  by 
transplanting  the  whole,  or  by  thinning  and  removing  some  oif 
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them  into  another  fresh  hot-bed,  which  may  be  mnde  any  time 
in  this  months  as  yoo  shall  see  occasionj  in  regard  to  the  growth 
of  the  plants. 

Make  the  hot-bed  for  the  above  purpose  of  the  best  hot  dnnf  , 
such  as  has  been  first  very  well  prepared  i  and  let  the  bed  be 
made  two  feet  and  a  half  liigii,  and  set  a  frame  and  glasses 
thereoD,  raising  the  lights  behind  to  pa?s  off  the  rank  stt  ain. 

When  the  burning  lieat  of  the  bctl  is  over,  lay  in  the  earth; 
this  must  be  light  and  rich,  not  slfLed,  l>iit  very  well  broken 
with  the  spade  and  hands,  an  unst  be  biid  six  or  seven  inclies 
thick  on  every  part  within  the  fi nine  ;  ani  wiien  the  earih  has 
been  on  the  bed  twenty- four  hours  it  will  then  be  in  a  right 
condition  to  receive  the  plants. 

The  hot-bed  beinj,^  ready,  then  take  up  the  plants,  either 
wholly,  or  part  of  tlieai  in  a  regular  thinning  order,  very  care- 
fully out  of  their  present  bed,  witfi  a  ball  of  earthy  or  as  much 
as  will  conveniently  adliere  about  their  roots,  and  plant  them 
in  tbe  new  bed  about  six  inches  distant  each  way  ;  or  some 
also  in  pots  singly,  and  plunged  in  the  hot-bed  ;  then  give  the 
whole  a  light  watering,  to  settle  the  earth  properly  about  their 
roots;  directly  put  on  the  glasses,  and  let  the  plants  be  sha« 
ded  from  the  snn  tiU  they  have  taken  firesh  root,  by  throwing  a 
single  mat  over  the  glasses  at  those  honrs  when  the  son  is  so 
powerfnl  as  to  occasion  the  plants  to  Hag.  Observe  to  raise 
the  glasses  behind  a  little  way  every  day,  to  let  the  steam  of 
the  bed  pass  freely  off  j  and  if  there  should  be  mnch  steam  In 
the  bed,  let  the  glasses  be  also  raised  a  little  at  one  comer 
a-nights,  and  hang  a  mat  before  the  place  i  and  when  the  plants 
have  strnck  fresh  root,  and  begin  to  push,  let  them  have  air  ad« 
mitted  freely  every  mild  and  calm  day,  to  strengthen  them,  by 
raising  the  upper  ends  of  the  lights  one  to  two  or  three  inches  $ 
but  must  be  sbnt  down  eyery  night,  provided  there  be  no  great 
steam  j  and  let  the  glasses  be  always  covered  every  night  with 
mats. 

Remember  to  refresh  the  plants  often  with  moderate  wa- 
terings, for  it  will  greatly  promote  their  growth. 

When  the  plants  have  advanced  in  height  near  to  the  glasses, 
theti  let  the  frames  be  raised  at  boUom,  about  six  inches,  in 
order  to  give  them  full  lib'frty  to  g^hootj  and  aceording  as  tbe 
plants  rise  iiigher,  continue  to  raise  tbe  frame  in  proportion, 
in  the  manner  as  directed  in  the  work  of  next  month.  At  each 
time  of  raising  the  frame,  observe  to  close  up  tbe  vacancy  below, 
by  naiiiog  mats  to  the  bottom  of  the  frame. 
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For  the  particular  method  of  managing  the  above  frame*  seo 
the  work  of  May. 

The  above  practise  of  occasionally  raising  the  frame,  accord- 
ing as  the  plants  advance  in  height,  is  only  principally  necessary 
where  it  raay  be  required  to  have  any  particular  larger  growing 
sorts  of  these  tender-annuals  drawn  up  in  a  strong  growth  and 
tall  stature,  as  was  formerly  in  much  request,  such  as  the  giant 
cockscombs,  tricolors,  &c.  which,  sometimes,  by  that  means, 
are  run  up  four  to  five  or  six  feet  high  ;  and  in  the  cockscombH* 
the  stem-crowned  by  a  very  large  crested  flower-head  i  bat  as 
the  cohore  in  drawing  these  kinds  ia  tall  growth  being  attend- 
M  with  a  great  deal  of  particular  care  and  Urooble*  it  ii  not 
now  so  generally  practised  as  formerly*  especially  as  the  sane 
kinds  of  plants  in  moderate  growth  are  more  coDTeaienfly 
raised*  and  better  adapted  for  general  occasions. 

Bot  where  there  is  the  conTeaience  either  of  a  drawing- 
frame*  or  glass-case*  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  tall  grow- 
ing cockscombs*  tricolors*  and  other  corions  annnal  plantSj  it 
may  be  eflbcted  to  greater  advantage. 

The  drawing^frame  is  either  one  entire  deep  frame!»  or  compos- 
ed of  two^  three*  or  more  different  frames*  all  of  the  same 
length  and  breadth ;  and  each  about  nine  or  ten  indies  deep* 
except  the  frame  of  the  glasses,  and  that  most  be  twelve  inches 
deep  in  front  and  eighteen  at  the  back  :  and  being  all  of  equal 
dimensions  in  width  and  length,  made  in  a  very  exact  manner* 
to  fix  one  to  the  top  of  another,  appearing  as  but  one  frame, 
when  all  thus  joined ;  and  are  to  be  made  use  of  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  — 

Begin  first  with  the  deepest  frame  j  then  when  the  plants 
have  reached  the  glasses,  let  the  said  frame  be  taken  up,  and 
in  its  place  set  one  of  the  others,  and  immediately  fix  tli«  deep-  - 
est  frame  upon  that,  as  above  ;  and  then,  when  they  have 
filled  that  space,  let  another  frame  be  added  j  observing,  as 
above,  to  let  the  deepest  or  sloping  frame  be  always  placed 
uppermost,  in  order  to  receive  the  glasses.  —For  a  description 
of  the  glass-case  for  this  occasion,  see  Flower  Garden  of  Maff* 

As  to  those  cockscombs,  tricolors,  balsams*  and  the  like  kindi* 
which  were  sown  in  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  March*  they 
will  now  be  ready  to  prick  out« 

They  most,  in  order  to  bring  tnem  forward*  be  pricked  oat 
upon  a  new  hot-bed  therefore,  let  one  be  prepared  for  them 
the  beginning  or  middle  of  this  month*  making  it  aboot  two 
feet*  or  two  and  a  half  high  in  dong.   Set  on  a  frame,  and  faqf 
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in  five  or  six  inches  depth  of  rich  earth ;  men  removing  the 
plants  from  the  seed-bed,  prick  them  in  this  at  three  or  four 
bches  diitance  from  each  other;  give  them  a  very  moderate 
wateriog,  put  on  the  glasses,  and  dhade  the  plants  carefuiiy 
from  the  sun,  till  they  have  taken  good  root.  Let  the  glasses 
be  raised  every  day,  as  occasion  requires,  to  let  the  steam  oilt» 
and  also  to  admit  fresh  air  to  the  plants. 

These  plants  are  to  be  managed,  in  every  respect,  as  dtroc* 
ted  above  for  the  early  r  iised  plants  of  the  same  kinds. 

Sowing  any  of  the  above  kinds  of  tender  annaals,  if  omitted 
in  the  two  former  months,  may  still  be  done :  and  the  plants 
raised  from  this  sowings  may  be  brought  to  flower  in  Ja)y» 
August,  &c. 

The  sorts  which  yon  may  yet  sow  are  cockscombs,  tricolors* 
balsams,  globe  amaranthns>  egg-plants*  aad  also  the  ice- plant* 
or  any  other  sorts*  observing  the  same  method  in  sowing  as 
directed  in  Fe^ruarff  and  Marek^ 

Pricking  out  and  sowing  Uu  tender  Anmtalt, 

A  slight  bot-bed  shoold  also  be  made  now' to  prick  some  of 
the  second  class*  or  less  tender  annual  plants  upon*  which  were 
raised  last  month. 

The  principal  sorts  are*  manrel  of  Peru,  China-asters*  India* 
pinks*  (en-weeks  stocks*  mignonette*  French  and  African  mari- 
golds, and  chrysanthemnms*  likewise  common  balsams,  basil, 
capsicums,  and  love-apples,  yellow  sweet-sultan,  |)e]sicaria, 
tree-amaranthus,  pnrple  amaranthus,  prince's  feather  amaran* 
thus,  love-lies-bleeding  amaranthus,  convolvulus  major,  scarlet 
convolvulus,  palma-Clirisli,  scabious,  alkekengi  or  winter  cher- 
ry, tobacco-plant,  zinnia,  Indian  corn,  gourds,  &c.  all  of  which, 
if  pricked  out  upon  a  moderate  hot- bed*  may  be  forwarded 
considerably  to  a  flowering  state. 

Therefore,  where  convenient,  in  having  a  proper  supply  of 
hot-dung  and  flames,  &c.  it  is  adviseable  to  prepare  a  moderate 
hot- bed  about  the  middle  or  any  time  of  this  month,  to  prick 
ont  a  quantity  of  the  principal  sorts  of  the  above;  make  the 
bed  only  about  two  feet  thick  of  dung  3  and  having  set  on  a 
frame,  earth  the  bed  six  inches  thick;  then  draw  ont  of  the 
seed-bed  some  of  the  strongest  plants*  and  prick  them  in  the 
new  bed,  three  or  four  inches  distant,  and  give  a  little  water  ; 
and  likewise  prick  some  in  pots,  placed  also  in  the  hot-bed 
then  pat  on  the  lights,  and  allow  shad  3  from  the  sun,  till  the 
plants  have  strock  root^  being  careful  to  admit  fresh  air  daily* 
and  repeat  the  waterings  occasionally.  Or*  in  default  of  frames 
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&e.  to  place  over  the  abo?e  hot- bed,  may  cover  with  an  awning 
of  mats }  or  alio  id  want  of  hot-beds,  may  prick  them  in  a  bed 
of  oatoral  earth,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  months  fix  some 
hoopa  across^  aod  let  the  mat»  be  drawn  over  them  e?ery  night* 
and  also  occasionally  In  the  day-time«  when  the  weather  Is  vert 
cold«  by  drawing  them  over  the  north  side  particolarly,  to  break 
off  the  cutting  airj  and  leave  the  front  next  the  son  open.  The 
plants  are  to  remain  in  these  beds  about  a  months  or  five  or  six 
weeks :  then  let  them  be  taken  op  with  a  bdU  of  earth  about 
their  roots,  and  planted  In  the  borders,  or  where  they  are  to 
remain  to  flower ;  and  some  of  the  more  curious  sorts  plant 
also  into  pots. 

The  seeds  of  French  and  African  marigolds,  and  chrysanthe- 
mums, may  yet  be  60wn  ;  likewise  balsams,  marvel  of  Peiii, 
China-aster,  and  India-pink,  love-apples,  capsicums,  ten-week 
stocks,  mignonette,  and  of  all  the  other  kinds  before  mentioned. 
See  Second  (J lass  of  Annuals. 

Let  the  above  seeds  be  sown  in  a  moderate  hot-bed,  in  the 
first  or  second  week  of  the  month  j  let  the  bed  be  often  re- 
freshed with  light  sprinklings  of  water,  both  before  and  after 
the  plants  appear.  Where  there  is  no  frame  to  spare,  tlie  beds 
may  be  arched  over  with  hoops,  and  covered  witii  mats  every 
night,  and  in  bad  weather.  When  the  plants  ap{)ear,  let  them 
have  a  great  deal  of  free  air,  by  taking  the  covers  entirely  off 
every  mild  day  ;  but  let  them  be  sheltered  a«nights,  and  in  bad 
weather,  as  aforesaid. 

Towards  the  middle  or  fatter  end  of  May,  the  plants  will  be 
fit  to  prick  out,  which  mast  be  into  beds  of  light  earth  la  the 
natural  groad  ;  and  when  they  have  stood  there  a  month  or 
five  weeks,  they  must  be  taken  ap  wkh  balls  of  earthj  and  friao* 
ted  in  the  borders^  pots,  &c. 

Where  there  is  not  the  conveniency  of  hol^beds  in  winch  to 
sow  and  raise  this  class  of  annual  flowers,  may  sow  most  of 
them  In  a  warn  border  i  especially  towards  the  middle  or  latter 
^  end  of  the  month,  or  when  the  weather  is  become  setllcd  and 
warm,  or  sown  In  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  month, 
and  defended  on  cold  nights,  &c.  with  mats. 

Sawing  hard^  AmmoIm. 

Hardy  annual  flower-seeds  may  yet  be  sown  in  the  borders 
and  other  parts  of  this  garden,  in  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain  to  flower,  and  In  pots.  Ice; 

The  sorts  which  will  yet  miooeeldaro,  conrolvnfais  major  and 
minor,  the  Tangier  and  swest-spf  tH.  peas,  MoldaTiaa  balnit 
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wLite  alysson,  cyaiiuSj  and  nasturtiums;  likewise  lupine!^,  lark- 
spur* flos  Adonis,  and  sued  t-ultaDs.  poppy,  hawk-weed,  also 
taDdy-tuft,  dwarf  lychnis,  nisrell  i,  alkekengi,  Lobel's  catcli-6y, 
Venu's  navel- wort  and  looking-glass,  virgin  stock,  snails, 
hedge-hogs,  caterpillars,  scarlet  {>€a,  crowii  pea,  wiii^^ed  pea, 
dwarf  and  large  annual  sunflower,  persicaria,  belviderc,  and 
lavateras,  oriental  mallow,  strawberry  spinach,  xeranthcmntn, 
and  all  other  kinds  of  hardy  annuals. —  See  the  List  of  Plants. 

Let  the  above  hardy  annual  seeds  be  sown  in  small  patchei 
in  the  borderg,  beds,  pots^  &c.  to  remain  in  the  manner  men- 
tioned in  the  two  former  months ;  or  some  virgin  stocks  may 
be  sown  in  a  drill  for  an  edging. 

Let  them  be  freqoentiy  watered  ia  dry  weather,  both  before 
and  after  the  plants  come  up. 

When  the  plants  have  been  up  about  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks*  let  all  the  larger  growing  kinds  be  thinned  where  they 
have  risen  too  thick ;  observing  to  clear  away  the  weakest^  and 
leave  the  strongest  plants  standing  i  allowing  each  kind^  accord* 
lug  to  its  me,  foil  room  to  grow. 

For  example.,  most  of  the  sorts,  except  the  snn^flower  and 
persicaria,  &c.  shoold  be  left  several  in  each  patch,  some  more, 
some  less,  according  to  their  nature  of  growth :  but  leave  only 
one  plant  of  the  snn  flower,  persicaria,  and  belvidere,  in  each 
patch  i  and  of  the  lavateras,  oriental  mallow*  and  strawberry 
spinach,  leave  only  two  or  three  plants  In  each  place* 

Any  of  the  smaller  or  moderate  growing  kinds  of  the  above 
annuals  may  also  be  sown  in  pots,  as  scarlet  and  sweet  peas, 
candy-tuft,  lupines,  larkspurs,  ten-week  stocks,  mignonette, 
virgin-itock,  convolvulus  miuoi,  &c. 

Tea-ipedb  £Stof  tt  amd  MignomeiU. 

May  now  sow  ten- weeks  stocks  and  mignonette  in  any  warm 
border,  or  bed  of  light  earth,  or  in  pots,  &c.  for  transplant in)^ , 
sowing  either  on  the  surface  separately  and  raked  in  evenly, 
or  covered  in  lightly  with  fine  earth  \  or  may  sow  them  thin  in 
drills;  they  will  soon  come  up*  and  be  fit  for  transplantation  in 
May  and  June  ;  or  some  of  each  of  these  may  be  sown  in  small 
patches  in  the  b»»rder8,  and  in  pots*  &g.  to  remain  ;  and  the 
j^anttt  thinned,  especiaiiy  the  stocks,  to  three  or  four  in  each 
pitch. 

Care  of  Hyacinihi  und  other  thoice  Flowers, 

Hyacinths  and  tulips,  rannncalnses  and  anemones^  will  now 
M  coming  fast  into  bloom. 
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The  more  curious  and  valuable  varieties  oC  these  flower% 
which  are  planted  together  io  beds,  deserve  particular  care. 
Heavy  ratos,  cuttiag  or  strong  windsj  aod  sharp  frosts,  would 
do  them  mach  hami^  aad  the  snn  if  permitted  to  shine  upon 
them  fuiiy,  would  bring  on  the  decay  of  the  flowers  in  a  sliort 
time«  If  they  are  therefore  screened  from  all  these  occasion- 
ally,  by  a  covering  of  hoops  and  mats^  It  will  not  only  preserve 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers^  but  will  continue  them  longer  in 
bloom.  The  hoop  muat  be  kept  constantlv  over  the  beds  $  and 
the  mats,  or  canvas>>  always  in  readiness,  in  order  for  drawing 
OB  whenever  it  is  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  flowers.  OIh 
.  servings  the  hoops  or  arches  should  now  be  erected  higher^  to 
admit  of  viewing  the  flowers  more  readily,  which  may  be  e6ect« 
ed  by  nailing  tliem  to  stakes  ixranged  at  a  due  distance  on  each 
side  of  the  beds 

When  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  let  the  mats  be  drawn  over 
the  hoops  every  sunny  day,  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  and  let 
them  remain  till  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  take 
them  off  again. 

The  mats  should  also  be  drawn  on  at  all  limes  when  it  rains 
iiard,  and  when  the  winds  are  strong,  for  such  weather  wauid 
beat  down  the  flowers  and  break  their  stalks. 

The  flowers  should  also  be  sheltered  every  night  when  tiiere 
m  an  appearance  of  bad  weather. 

Observe,  however,  tlie  above  care  of  covering,  &c.  is  only 
advised  for  soiue  of  the  finest  or  more  valuable  sorts  in  beds, 
to  continue  their  bloom  beautiful  as  long  as  possible  ;  and  as  to 
the  common  soits,  whether  growing  in  be<ls  together  or  disper- 
sed about  the  borders,  &c.  ieare  them  to  nature  ,  they  w  ill  also 
blow  freelj^^  only  of  shorter  duration,  in  full  beauty,  than  those 
that  are  occasionally  defended  as  above. 

Where  the  stalks  of  hyacinths  run  up  in  large  heavy  flower* 
spikes,  and  are  not  able  to  bear  up  their  flowers,  let  them  be 
supported,  by  placing  a  short  stick  to  each  plant;  and  the  stalk 
Ihen  neatly  fastened  to  the  stick. 

CamatioJis  in  PoU, 

The  best  carnations  in  pots  must  now  have  a  good  share  of 
attention^  and  should  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible  In  their 
growth. 

Keep  the  pots  perfectly  free  from  weeds^  and  the  plants  from 
decayed  leaves^  and  let  the  earth  on  the  snrftice  of  the  pots  be 
itirredj  if  it  binds  hard  j  for  this  will  encourage  the  plants  to 
shoots  and  will  also  give  an  air  of  neatness,    neater  the  oott 
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often  in  dry  warm  weather,  for  they  will  require  it  moderately 
evei  v  second  or  third  dav,  whicli  should  not  be  omitted,  other- 
wise  the  phiuts  will  shoot  weakly,  and  produce  but  Hleader 
flower-slalks. 

When  the  flower-stalks  have  advanced  near  a  foot  long,  let 
them  be  supported  with  neat  straight  sticks. 

Sowing  Camatiom, 

Now  is  still  a  proper  time  to  sow  the  seeds  of  carnations  and 
pinks. 

Bot  these  seeds  most  be  sown  in  the  iirst  or  second  week  of 
the  month ;  either  in  an  east  border,  or  let  some  small  spot  of 
rich  light  ground  be  neatly  dog^  and  divided  into  beds  about 
Viree  feet  broad,  making  the  surface  even.  Sow  the  seed  on 
the  surface  tderably  thick,  each  sort  separate  i  and  either  rake 
tbein  in  lightly,  or  if  the  sarfaoe  is  first  rakedf  and  the  seeds 
then  sown,  cover  them  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  or  there- 
*   aboots,  with  fine  light  earth. 

These  beds,  if  the  weather  should  prove  very  dry,  should  be 
often  sprinkled  with  light  waterings,  and  in  about  two,  three,  or 
four  weeks,  the  plants  will  appear. 

For  the  further  management  of  the  plants,  see  the  work  of  the 
preceding  and  following  month. 

Planting  Carnations. 

Carnations,  not  yet  finally  planted  into  the  borders,  beds,  or 
pots  where  intended  they  should  remain  to  flower,  may  still  be 
done,  but  should  be  performed  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
this  month  at  latest;  removing  them  with  balls^  and  watered 
as  soon  as  possible. 

PlanHBg  aind  Mowmg  Polyanikm 

Polyanthuses  may  still  be  planted^  and  also  propagated  by 
rooted  slips :   and  the  seed  may  be  sowed. 

But  these  works  should  be  done  in  the  first  or  second 
week  in  the  month,  otljerwise  the  seedling  plants  particu- 
larly will  not  get  strength  enough  to  iiower  strong  next 
year. 

Let  this  seed  be  sown  on  a  border  of  light  earth,  not  much 
exposed  to  the  sun ;  sow  it  pretty  thick,  and  rake  it  in  lightly 
with  an  even  hand. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  keep  them  clean  from  weeds, 
and  give  occasional  light  waterings  in  dry  weather;  in  July  or 
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August  prldi  Ihein  oot  an  a  shady  border,  three  inches  asonder^ 
giTlog  them  some  water. 

8ncb  polyanthosea  as  were  nused  last  year  from  seed,  will, 
many  of  them«  be  now  in  Uoom,  and  should  be  carefiilly  looked 
over,  and  the  best  flowers  marked,  in  order  to  their  being  trans* 
planted  to  a  place  by  themselvea,  or  for  propagation  by  rooted 
off-sets. 

JIfaiiajreifteiil  of  Pols  of  Pmrndal  PkmU  in  generoL 

Give  fresh  earth  to  such  pots  of  perennial  plants  as  were  not 
dressed  and  new  earthed  in  March.  The  method  is  this ;  first 
loosen  the  earth  on  the  top,  and  down  round  the  sides  of  the 
pots  a  little  way ;  then  take  out  the  loose  earth,  and  clear  away 

all  decayed  leaves  from  the  plants ;  this  done,  fill  up  the  pots 
again  with  soQie  rich  new  compost,  and  then  give  the  whole 
a  gentle  svaieriiig. 

The  plants  will  receive  great  benefit  from  this  dressing;  and 
where  it  was  not  done  in  March,  it  should  not  be  put  off 
longer  than  the  beginning  of  this  month. 

Or  where  the  pUnts  of  these  kinds  are  in  small  pots,  and 
stand  in  need  of  bhiftiog  into  larger  pots  and  fresii  earth,  it  may 
still  be  performed  early  in  the  month  :  in  doing  which,  turn 
each  plant  out  of  its  present  pot,  with  the  ball  of  earth  entire, 
trim  the  oatside  roots,  and  pare  away  some  of  the  old  earth  ; 
and  having  fresh  mould  in  the  new  pot,  place  the  plant  therein, 
fill  up  with  more  new  earth,  and  give  water. 

Remember,  in  dry  weather,  to  supply  all  plants  in  pots  with 
water  :  this  is  a  material  article,  and  should  not  be  omitted. 

Planting  and  propagating  Perennials, 

Most  sorts  of  perennials  and  biennials  of  the  hbrous-rooted 
tribe  may  yet  be  planted ;  and  many  sorts  propagated  by  off- 
sets, &c. 

The  sorts  which  may  yet  be  planted  are,  golden*rods,  Mi» 
chaelmas  daisies,  perennial  asters  and  perennial  sun-flowers  j  abo 
Canterbury  bells,  colnmbuies,  Greek  valerian,  scabiouses,  cam« 
pannlus,  catch-fly,  rose-campion,  rockets,  lychnises,  bachelor's* 
buttons,  sweet-williams,  pinks,  carnations,  wall-flowers,  holly« 
hocks,  and  French  honey-suckles,  peachcd-leaved  bell-flower, 
fox  gloves,  tree-primrose,  double  feverfew,  everlasting  peas, 
fraxinella,  saxifrages,  gentian,  crimson  cardinal  flower,  double 
tady*8«8mock,  double  ragged  fobbtn,  and  lychnidea.  Lakewiae 
polyanthuses,  primroses,  auriculas,  double-daisies,  double* 
chamomile,  thrift,  London  prido«  genUanella,  with  most  other 
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sorts  of  the  fibrons- rooted  plants^  may  stiii  be  safely  retnuved. 
— See  the  Catalogue. 

Let  ail  the  above  kinds  of  plants  be  taken  up  now  carefully, 
with  small  bails  of  earth  about  their  roots,  if  possible,  and  phu\t 
them  in  the  places  where  wanted,  and  water  them  ;  repeat  the 
wateriugs  iii  dry  weather;  and  the  plants  will  all  flower  this 
year,  each  at  its  respective  time  of  flowering ;  and,  in  the  pe- 
rennial sorts,  the  same  roots  continue  nriany  years,  and  flower 
annually;  but  the  biennials  ia  nosi  sorts  only  Aower  oat  year 
in  good  perfection. 

Many  of  the  above  perennials^  not  much  advanced  for  floir* 
ering*  may  also  still  be  propagated  by  off-aetSt  &c 

Sawing  Perennials  and  BienniaU, 

Now  sow  sadi  perennial  and  biennial  Bower*seeds  as  are 
intended  to  be  sown  this  aeason. 

The  sorts  proper  to  sow  now  are  waU*flowers,  stock  July* 
flowers^  sweet-wUliamSj  colnmbineit  campanula,  tree*primro8e« 
and  Greek- valerian ;  likewise  hollyhocks  and  French  honey* 
snddesj  with  the  single  catch-fly,  rose  campion^  scarlet-lychnis^ 
and  the  seeds  of  most  otlier  sorts  of  hardy  tibroiM-rooted  peren- 
nials and  biennials^  as  are  mentioned  in  the  Caiahgue  at  the 
end  of  the  book. 

These  seeds  may  either  be  sown  on  tMHrders,  or  in  three  or 
four  feet  wide  beds  of  rich  earth,  and  raked  in,  or  covered 
evenly  with  earth  ;  the  largest  seed  not  more  than  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  deep  ;  uov  the  smaller  less  than  a  qviarter  of  an  inch  | 
if  the  larger  seeds  may  be  sown  in  drills.— See  March, 

The  beds  wherein  the  above  or  any  other  sorts  of  perennial 
and  biennial  flower-seeds  are  sown  must  be  frequently  watered 
moderately  in  d'  y  weather  j  this  should  be  practised  both  before 
and  after  the  plants  are  come  up,  by  which  means  the  plants 
will  rise  stronger^  and  grow  away  freely 

TUeroiet. 

Plant  some  tuberoses,  in  a  liot-bed,  or  m  a  hot-house,  the 
beginning  of  this  month,  they  wiii  succeed  those  in  bloom  which 
were  planted  in  March. 

But  if  none  were  planted  ?n  that  month,  this  now  is  a  very 
good  time  to  begin  to  put  in  some  of  these  roots. 

Procure  some  good  sound  roots  from  the  seed-shops,  when 
they  come  from  abroad  ;  for  those  roots  are  seldom  propagated 
in  this  country,  as  they  are  too  tender  to  prosper  in  the  com* 
non  ground^  so  that  there  are  great  quantities  imported  every 
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year  from  Italy.  Having  procured  the  roots,  let  the  looser 
outer  skins  be  taken  off ;  and  if  there  be  any  off-sets,  let  these 
be  aUo  taken  away :  then  plant  the  roots  in  pots  of  rich  light 
earth,  one  root  in  a  pot,  inserted  an  inch  or  two  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  ;  then  set  the  pots  either  in  a  moderate  hot- 
Ded,  plunging  them  to  their  rims  io  the  earth  of  the  bed^  or  ia 
bark- bed  of  a  hot-house,  &c. 

To  those  in  a  hot-bed  aflmit  only  a  small  portion  of  air  into 
the  bed,  till  the  roots  begin  to  shoot  ;  and  they  must  have  but 
very  little  water  till  they  come  up  j  then  water  them  moderate- 
ly twice  or  thrice  a  week  j  and  admit  fresh  air  every  day,  by 
raising  the  glasses ;  and  as  the  stems  of  the  plants  rise  ia 
height,  the  frame  should  be  raised  accordiDgly^  that  they  may 
have  foil  liberty  to  shoot ;  for  the  stems  generally  rise  a  yard 
or  more  high.  Towards  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May,  the 
glasses  may,  in  fine  days^  be  taken  entirely  off;  which,  by  ad- 
mittliig  the  free  air,  will  strengthen  the  plants  $  bat  pat  tbem 
on  every  nighl  and  alio  in  the  day  time»  when  the  weather 
happenB  to  be  yery  wet  or  oold. 

Bat  those  that  are  placed  in  a  hot-hoQie»  reqaire  no  farther 
care  than  oceasionai  waterings,  and  fresh  air,  in  eommon  with 
the  other  plants  of  that  department  $  and  in  which  they  will 
flower  in  good  perfection^  with  much  less  trooble  than  in  a  hot- 
bed. 

Those  roots  which  are  planted  now  will  begin  to  blow  ia 
Jane  or  Jnly   at  which  time  the  plants  may  be  mo?ed  to  where 

you  think  proper,  either  in  the  open  air  or  into  any  apartment 
of  a  house  •  they  will  continue  to  flower  for  aboot  a  month  or 

six  weeks. 

Those  who  would  propagate  ihese  roots,  may  perform  it  by 
off-sets  from  the  main  root,  like  other  bulbs,  separated  there- 
from when  out  of  the  ground  j  either  when  taken  up  at  the 
decay  of  the  stalk  and  leaves  in  autumn,  or  in  spring,  previous 
to  their  being  phinted  ai^ain  ;  and  which  off-sets  are  to  be  plan- 
ted in  March^  or  ihe  begiautng  of  this  month,  in  a  bed  of  per- 
fectly dry  and  light  earth  ;  and  the  bed  to  be  sheltered  with  a 
garden  frame  and  glass  till  about  the  middle  of  May  ;  or,  in 
order  to  forward  them  more  in  their  growth,  you  may  make  a 
slight  hot-bed  to  plant  them  in  at  ftrst  j  they  are  to  remain  til 
after  Michaelmas,  observing  in  dry  weather  to  water  them  fre- 
qnentlv,  which  will  cause  the  roots  to  swell;  and  are  to  be 
taken  up  when  their  leaves  decay,  in  October,  &c.  observing, 
that  if  the  w  cat  lie  r  should  prove  very  wet  or  frosty  before  that 
ttme»  you  must  again  shelter  them  as  above. 
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They  must  be  planted  again  in  tiie  following  spring,  as  abov« 
directed,  and  taken  up  at  the  decay  of  the  leaves,  and  the  year 
after  they  will  produce  flowers.  Observe  to  numage.  thm  at 
directed  for  the  floweriag  roots. 

Care  of  Auriculas  in  bloom. 

Aaricalas  will  now  begin  to  blow ;  care  most  therefore  be 
taken  to  protect  the  carious  sorts  in  pots  from  rain  and  wind* 

and  also  from  too  much  sun. 

The  6trina  or  mealy  dost  which  overspreads  the  sorfaoe  ol 
those  flowers,  contribntes,  exceedingly  to  their  lostre  and  beau* 
tf  $  this  mast  therefore  be  presmed  upon  them  i  the  least 
SBOwer  of  run  wonld  easily  wash  it  off  i  it  is  also  liable  to 
be  blown  off  by  the  winds  j  and  the  son,  if  permitted  to  shine 
ireely  on  the  flowers,  would  occasion  them  soon  to  fade. 

Therefore,  where  it  is  required  to  hare  the  more  carious  or 
choice  varieties  blow  in  the  best  perfSection,  the  pots  containing 
4he  plants  should,  aooording  as  uie  flowers  begin  to  open,  be 
immediately  removed  and  puced  on  the  shelves  of  the  auricula 
stage,  or  where  the  flowers  may  be  protected  occasionally  from 
such  weather  as  would  deface  the  bloom.  The  stand  or  stage 
should  have  from  three  to  five  or  six  ranges  of  shelves,  ab<vut 
six  inches  wide,  rising  theatrically  one  above  another,  from 
the  front  :  having  the  back  generally  placed  against  a  shady 
wall,  pale,  or  other  building;  it  must  be  constantiy  covered 
at  top,  water-tight,  slopping  to  the  back  part  5  but  the  front 
or  two  ends  must  only  be  covered  occasionally,  by  having  some 
canvas  or  mats  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  front  and  ends,  by 
way  of  curtain,  so  contrived  that  it  may  be  readily  let  down 
and  drawn  up  at  pleasure,  which,  when  the  air  is  very  sharp, 
or  in  higU  winds,  or  driving  rains,  must  be  let  down  to  shelter 
the  flowers  j  but  when  the  weather  is  mild  and  calm,  let  the 
front  be  coiistantly  open.  Or  this  may  also  be  used  occasion- 
ally to  shade  the  dowers  from  the  sun,  where  it  has  access  in 
the  heat  of  the  day :  observing,  however,  generally,  not  to  let 
the  screen  remain  longer  than  is  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
the  flowers. 

Watering  must  likewise  be  observed  during  the  time  the 
Dlants  are  on  the  stage  ;  let  them  therefore  examined,  at 
Jeast  once  every  day,  to  see  where  water  is  wanted  $  and  let 
such  pots  as  stand  in  need  of  that  article  be  immediately  supplied 
with  it.  In  doing  this,  let  no  water  fall  on  the  flowers,  for 
Ibat  would  also  wash  off  the  afore«mentioned  iiarinaceons  bkwm, 
and  graatly  de&ce  their  beauty. 
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Let  the  water  be  always  given  in  moderate  quantities^ 
Keep  the  snrbce  ef  the  pots  perfectly  neat^  free  from  weeds 
and  every  sort  of  litter :  suffer  no  decayed  leaves  to  remain 
on  the  plants,  bat  let  such,  as  soon  as  they  appear,  be  taken  off. 

By  thus  pliusiDg  your  anrtcuJa  pots  on  a  covered  stage.  It 
not  only  preserves  the  flowers  mnch  longer  in  l>eauty,  bat  yon 
also  more  readily  view  them,  and  they  shew  themselves  !• 
much  greater  advantage  than  when  placed  on  the  ground. 

8animg  Auricula  Seed  far  PrapagaHm. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  save  seed  from  auriculas,  Vn  order 

for  sowing,  wherebv  to  obtaio  new  varieties,  let  the  flowers  of 
whicli  you  would  sas  e  it  be  marked  wlien  they  are  in  full  bloom, 
and  removed  off  the  stage  as  soon  as  the  tlower  begins  to  fade, 
and  plunge  them  in  a  border  where  the  plants  can  enjoy  the 
raoraing  sun  freely  till  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock^  but  uqI 
loDger. 

Water  them  often  In  dry  weather,  and  suffer  no  weeds  to 
grow  in  the  pots  or  near  them  likewise  take  care  that  they 
are  at  no  time  loo  much  shaded  with  any  large  growing  plants, 
bin  let  them  enjoy  the  free  air,  and  the  benc^t  of  showers  oi 
raiu. 

The  seed  will  be  ripe  in  the  end  of  June,  and  in  July,  whon 
jou  most  gather  the  seed  pods  as  they  ripen,  otherwise  the 
seed  will  soon  scatter  upon  the  ground. 

Propagating  Auriculas  hg  SlipM, 

Auriculas  are  also  increased  by  the  off-sets  or  suckers  whieh 
rise  from  the  roots  and  sides  of  the  old  plants  >  and  this  is  a 
proper  time  to  slip  them  off  and  plant  them. 

They  will  now  readily  talce-root,  and  as  the  plants  are  now 
in  bloom,  you  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  flowers,  and 
taking  the  slips  from  the  plants  of  those  yoo  lake  best«  observ- 
mg  to  slip  Ihem  off  close,  with  as  mnch  root^rt  as  possible. 

Plant  the  slips  either  in  a  shady  border,  lor  two  or  three 
months,  then  potted,  or  let  each  slip  be  planted  singly,  in  a 
small  pot  of  fresh  earth,  and  set  the  pots  in  a  shady  place,  and 
then  give  the  whole  a  moderate  watering  i  repeating  it  often 
in  dry  weather.  But  in  the  common  anrienlas,  for  the  flower* 
borders,  &c.  the  slips  may  be  planted,  the  smaller  either  in  a 
shady  border  till  autumn,  especially  the  smaller  ;  or  the  strong 
slips,  planted  at  once  in  the  borders  or  beds  to  remain. 

The  propagating  these  plants  by  sli[)s  is  the  only  method  to 
lucieaiae  the  borts  you  like  ^  for  the  slips  or  syckers  will  pro« 
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dace  exactly  the  tane  kind  of  flowers  as  those  of  tlie  plants 
from  whence  they  were  taken :  which  is  not  so  with  the  seed* 
ling  plants  j  for  the  principal  iiitention  of  florists  by  raising 
them  from  seed  is  to  procure  new  sorts ;  for  there  are  always 
new  varieties -obtained  from  seed }  and,  perhaps,  out  of  some 
bnndreds  so  raised,  not  one  proves  exactfy  like  ^e  original  or 
parent  plant  from  which  the  seeds  were  saved,  or  probablv 
bnt  very  few  that  have  the  properties  requisite  for  a  real  good 
flower ;  bnt  the  curioas  in  flowers  are  well  satisfied  with  the 
acquisition  of  one  or  two  new  varieties  that  have  ail  the  due 
properties;  and,  us  above  hinted,  when  any  new  variety  is 
thus  obtained,  the  next  care  is  to  propagate  it  by  the  blips  or 
suckers  which  arise  from  the  side  uf  the  main  plant. 

Care  of  Seeding  AurieulaM,  and  sowing  Aurienla  Seeds, 

Seedling  auriculas,  which  were  sown  last  autumn,  or  this 
spring,  now  demand  attention  ;  these  plants,  when  newly  come 
up,  or  while  quite  young,  will  succeed  best  if  they  have  some 
protection  from  the  full  sun  in  the  heat  of  the  day  j  they  must 
therefore  be  shaded  from  it  occasionally. 

If  they  were  sown  and  raised  in  pots,  boxes,  or  tubs,  thcso 
should  be  removed  to  a  shady  border  towards  the  latter  end  of 
this  month  :  the  place  should  be  open  to  the  morning  sur  till 
about  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  but  shaded  the  rest  of  the  day^  aad 
watered  often  in  dry  weather. 

Such  auricula  plants  as  were  raised  last  year  from  seedj  will 
DOW  many  of  them  begin  to  flower,  when  you  should  examine 
tbem ;  and  such  as  produce  the  largest  flowers,  and  hate  sood 
colours,  shookl  be  marked  and  planted  in  pots  for  stage  flow- 
ers :  bnt  the  common  flowers,  that  is,  those  that  have  boi 
<Nrdlnary  colours,  &e.  shonid  be  mostly  planted  in  the  borders, 
among  other  low  flowering  plants ;  and  those  which  are  planted 
In  pots  shonid,  in  the  following  yearns  bloom,  be  again  examin- 
ed, when  yon  will  be  more  able  to  judge  of  their  properties  $ 
and  those  of  them  that  do  not  merit  a  place  among  stage* 
flowers  shonid  be  trans^anted  into  the  common  borders* 

iV'ote.^Aarlcnla  seed  may  still  be  sown :  bnt  it  must  be  done 
is  the  first  or  second  week  in  tbia  month  i  may  either  be  sown 
jn  an  east  border,  to  have  only  the  morning  snn,  or  in  large 
pots^  &c  placed  in  such  a  situation. 

BiUm  of  Gikad, 

rhis  is  the  time  to  sow  seeds  of  balm  of  Gilead,  and 
may als') olai'i:  cnttlngs  of  the  stalks;  thsse  plants  are  of 
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the  perennial  kind,  and  tke  sfeems  and  leaves  remain  all  the  year, 
if  protected  ia  mater  i  are  mnch  esteemed  for  the  agreeable 
scent  of  their  leaves,  and  Tiake  very  proper  farnitore  for  the 
beds  and  borders  of  this  garden  in  sammer,  as  they  rise  in 
a  branchy-bashy  growth,  two  or  three  feet  high  s  bat  the 
flowers  being  very  small,  make  no  ornamental  appearance 
which,  however,  is  compensated  by  the  odoriferous  feagranca 
of  the  plants. 

The  plants  being  rather  of  a  tender  quality,  requiring  pro- 
teotion  in  winter  of  a  green-honse  or  garden*lrame«  some  are 
oommonlv  kepi  In  pots  for  that  occasion,  and  of  which  a  part 
OMty  in  rail,  or  next  month,  be  transplanted  with  balU  mto 
some  principal  borders. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  either  on  a  hot-bed,  or  in  a  bed  or 
border  of  natural  earth,  in  a  warm  situation  ;  but  it  will  be 
most  adviseable  to  sow  them  on  a  moderate  hot-hed,  as  the 
plants  raised  by  this  method  will  be  brought  greatiy  forward  in 
the  spring;  observing  the  same  melliod  of  sowing  the  seed  and 
managing  the  plants,  as  directed  for  the  less  tender  or  hardier 
sorts  of  annual  plants,  such  as  China- aster,  lodia-piuk,  African 
and  French  marigold,  &c. 

The  balai  of  Giiead  may  likewise  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  the  stalks,  and  where  the  plants  have  been  preserved  in  frames, 
or  in  green-houses,  all  winter,  some  of  them  will  have  stalk* 
proper  for  that  method  of  propagation  ;  or,  if  they  are  not  now 
furnished  witli  stalks,  they  will  have  produced  strong  ones  by 
the  middle  of  .lune:  cut  off  some  of  the  strongest,  and  divide 
them  into  lengths  of  six  inches,  and  plant  them  either  in  large 
pots,  several  in  each,  and  may  be  placed  in  a  hot-bed  to  expedite 
their  rooting:  or,  plant  them  in  pots  in  the  open  air,  and 
shaded  ;  or  may  be  planted  in  a  shady  border,  four  or  five  in« 
ches  asunder,  observing,  in  the  whole,  to  give  proper  waterings, 
and  they  will  readily  take  root^  and  be  &t  to  transplant  in  two 
months. 

Wheu  intended  to  preserve  the  plauts  all  wintefi  they  must 
be  potted,  in  order  to  be  placed  either  in  a  green-honse  or  in 
a  garden-frame>  defended  occasionally  with  the  glasses  and 
other  oovertDgs  in  severe  weather,  and  they  will  eontlnne  green 
all  winter. 

PhiuCng  Evergreem, 

Evergreens  shmbs  and  trees,  of  many  sorts,  may  yet  be  plan* 
ted.  But  this  should  be  completed  by  the  middle  of  the  month* 
or  as  soon  after  as  possiblOi 
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Most  sorts  will  yet  ocar  removal  successfully,  such  as  hollies, 
bavs,  evergreen-oaks,  and  yews  ;  laurel,  Portugal  laurel,  and 
iaaruitions  j  phillyreas,  alaternusts,  and  pyracantlia;  ever- 
green-cytisus  and  cistuses  of  all  sorts  also  the  arbutus,  or 
strawberry  tree  *,  evergreen-cassine  and  magnolias  $  arbor- 
Tits,  and  rhododendron  i  Ukewiae  pmes>  ^s,  cypreAS,  janlpers^ 
sarins,  cedars,  &c. 

Open  for  each  shrub,  &c.  a  circoiar  hole  of  proper  width  and 
moderate  depth,  and  let  the  bottom  be  loosened  then  bring 
In  the  plants,  set  ihtm  upright  in  the  holes,  and  let  the  earth 
be  very  well  broken  and  hlled  in  about  the  roots  in  a  r^nlar 
manner}  and  when  all  is  in,  tread  it  down  gently  round  the 
extreme  parts  and  stem  of  the  plant;  then  make  the  earth 
1st  top  somewhat  hollow,  in  order  to  contain  water. 

In  transplanting  large  evergreens,  if  the  plants  can  be  con- 
ireniently  taken  up,  and  brought  with  balls  of  earth  about  their 
roots,  it  should  be  done,  placing  them  in  the  holes,  with  the 
balls  entire  ;  or  previously,  in  planting  large  evergreens  pour 
some  water  into  eadi  hole,  and  with  your  spade  let  the 
water  and  earth  be  worked  ap  together,  then  plant  them  as 
above. 

When  all  is  planted,  give  a  good  watering  to  settle  the  eartl 
about  their  roots  j  then  lay  some  mulch  on  the  surface  round 
each  plaot ;  this  will  prevent  the  sua  and  wind  from  drying 
the  earth  too  fast  about  their  roots. 

Stakes  should  be  placed  to  such  tall  shrubs  and  trees  of  the 
above  as  require  support  j  and  this  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
they  are  planted;  let  the  stakes  be  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground, 
and  fasten  the  stem  of  the  plant  securely  to  them  in  an  upright 
direction. 

Plantiny  Fi  x^ermg-Ski  uhg. 

Where  flowering  shrubs  are  much  wanted,  they  may  yet  be 
removed;  but  this  should  be  done  in  the  first  or  second  week 
of  the  month,  or  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  althea-fratex,  lilac,  Persian  lilac,  hypericnm,  and  privet, 
will  yet  bear  transplanting;  also  the  bladder  and  scorpion 
lenas,  honeysuckles  and  jasmines ;  syringas  and  laburnums,  and 
tiost  other  hardy  dedduons  shrubs  and  trees. 

When  they  are  planted,  water  them  well  j  and  repeat  it  once 
or  twice,  if  the  season  should  be  very  dry. 

Propagating  Fiowerinff-Shndu  and  Evergremu. 
For  the  methods  of  propagating  flowering  shrubs  and  evet- 
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gi  eenSf  Me  the  work  of  ThB  Fhmtr  Crardm  and  Nmrsery  im 
Mareh:  ai  alio  I%e  Nunerg  of  thii  mouthy  June,  July,  Oe- 
tober,  and  iViivemfer. 

Management  of  GraU'  WidkM  md  Lawm, 

Grass  walks  and  lawiis>  and  other  compartments  of  grass  in 

the  garden^  should  be  kept  in  perfect  good  order. 

Roll  them  frequently,  and  let  the  grass  be  regolarly  mown : 

observe  to  cut  it  always  close,  and  as  even  as  possible  :  this 
should  be  particularly  regarded  for  when  the  lawns  and  walks 
are  so  badly  mown^  that  every  stroke  of  the  scythe  appears^  they 
make  a  very  disagreeable  appearance. 

To  keep  short  grass  lawns,  &c.  in  tolerable  good  order,  they 
should  be  mown  sometimes  once  a  week,  but  generally  not  less 
than  once  a  fortnight,  or  three  weeks  at  farthest.  However, 
never  suffer  grass  in  this  garden  to  grow  rank,  but  apply  the 
scythe  to  it  in  proper  time^  then  the  mowing  may  be  perform- 
ed with  expedition  and  exactness,  and  with  greater  ease  to  the 
mower ;  generally  taking  opportunity  of  dewy  mornings,  as 
early  as  possible,  while  the  moisture  or  dew  remains,  which 
should  be  particularly  regarded  in  mowing  of  short  grass  in 
gardens^  otherwise  it  will  be  impossiUe  to  mow  it  dose  and 
even. 

Rolling  of  principal  short-^ass  lawns.  Sic.  is  also  very  neces- 
saryx  and  should  be  frequently  performed,  as  it  not  only  pre- 
serves the  sward  firm,  smooth^  and  dean,  of  mora  agreeable 
appearance  $  but  it  also  renders  the  grass  much  easier  to  mow 
with  proper  regularity:  and  it  would  therefore  be  eligible  to 
have  the  grass  sometimes  well  rolled  a  day  or  two  previous  t# 
mowings 

Where  worm-casts  abound  eoasiderably  on  your  grass,  let 
these  first  be  broken,  and  spread  about  with  a  pliable  pole  ia 
a  dry  day,  before  you  use  the  roller :  when  that  is  done,  let  the 
grass  be  rqpilarly  rolled ;  and  the  worm-casts  being  broken 
small,  and  scattered  about,  they  will  readily  stick  to  the  roller, 
provided  it  is  done  while  they  are  somewhat  moist,  not  too  wet. 
By  this  method  the  grass  will  be  made  perfectly  clean,  and 
you  will  be  able  to  mow  it  to  greater  exactness. 

The  edge  of  the  lawns,  grass-walks,  &c.  should  now  be 
neatly  edged,  or  cut  even  with  an  edging-iron,  if  omitted  last 
month  or  at  least  have  the  rough  edges  trimmed  close  and 
even  with  a  knife  or  shears  :  but  this  should  now  be  particularly 
practised  to  those  edges  next  gravel-walks,  and  should  alwc^** 
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be  done  jast  before  the  grarel  ii  to  be  turned  or  new  kid  down ; 
and  afterwards  occasioiially* 

Grwel  WalkM. 

Grayel-walks  should  now  be  brokea  up  and  turuedj  where 
it  was  not  done  in  March;  for  it  is  time  now  to  put  tbem  iato 
tbe  best  order  for  the  spring  and  summer  season. 

By  breaking  up  and  turning  gravel  at  this  season^  it  will 
not  only  destroy  weeds  and  moss,  but  the  walks  will  appear 
with  a  ireth  and  lively  surface,  that  will  render  them  very 
agreeable  both  to  the  light  md  to  walk  upon  duhxig  the  sum': 
mer,  ^c. 

But  before  you  begin  to  lay  or  turn  the  gravel,  the  edges  of 
the  walks,  if  they  are  grass,  should  be  first  neatly  trimmed  in 
dose,  or  edged  even  with  an  edging- iron>  &c.  as  above  directed : 
or  if  the  sides  are  pkntod  with  box,  it  should  be  gone  over 
with  the  garden  shears ;  and  if  thoM  be  borders  next  to  the 
W9ik»,  mjf  should  also  bit  neatly  du^,  or  hoed>  and  cleaned,  and 
tihe  surface  raked  tmooth^.aad  yoa  will  then  proceed  in  a  work* 
man-'like  nanneri  for  when  tbe  edges  are  trimined,  and  the 
borders  pat  into  proper  order,  it  is  a  very  great  addition  to 
the  beaaty  of  the  walks* 

In  taming  and  laying  gravel-walks,  let  the  same  method  be 
obseryed  now  as  mentioned  in  the  last  moath :  do  it  in  dry 
weather  $  and  as  yon  advance  with  the  tnming  or  laying  the 
gravel,  observe  to  tread,  rake,  and  roll  the  snrfooe  regularly 
every  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  feet  ^  for  gravd  always  binds  a 
neat  deal  the  best  when  it  is  fresh  stirred ;  the  roller  will  then 
nave  the  greater  eflfect  in  rendering  Uie  body  of  the  walk  firm, 
and  the  surface  dose  and  smooth. 

Roll  the  gravel  frequently  after  it  has  been  turned  or  new 
laid  i  twice  or  thrice  a  week  will  not  be  too  often ;  but  never 
omit  rolling  the  walks  in  general  once  in  that  time.  Frequent 
rollings  will  render  the  walks  hrm  and  beautiful^  and  will  also, 
in  a  great  measure,  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds  and  moss. 

Gravel-walks  ridged  up  in  winter  should  now  be  levelled 
down  as  above. 

Make  new  gravel-walks  where  intended,  laying  the  gravel 
generally  about  five  or  six,  to  eight  or  ten  inches  thick; 
though  as  the  two  last-mentioned  depths  would  probably  take 
up  more  gravel  than  could  be  conveniently  obtained  in  many 
places,  In  which  case  may  allot  the  more  moderate  depth  of 
thr#e  or  four,  to  4ve  or  six  laches,  and  in  making  of  which,  let 
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tiie  same  method  be  observed  as  directed  ia  March,  ia  layiog 
or  malciag  new  gravel-walks. 

Edyings  of  Box  and  TMfi. 

Box  may  yet  be  planted,  where  it  is  wanted,  for  edgings  to 
beds  or  borders  :  and  it  will  take  t  oot  and  grow  freely,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  little  water  in  dry  weather. 

Thrift  may  also  he  planted.    This  will  make  ao  agreeable 

edging,  if  planted  close  and  neat. 

Where  (>ox-edgings  want  trimming,  it  should  now  be  done, 
althougli  this  is  not  the  general  season  for  clipping  these  edg- 
ings J  but  notwithstanding,  wlien  they  appear  uneven,  let  them 

40W  be  sheared^  and  they  will  then  appear  aeat  till  Midsom- 
mer. 

Likewise,  where  edgings  of  thrift  have  grown  very  broad 
and  oneyen,  let  them  be  cat  in  evealy  om  em  side,  and  they 
will  soon  shoot  and  appear  green  again,  in  proper  regnlarity. 

Where  any  of  the  above  edgings  hare«  for  want  of  care, 
grown  into  rnde  disorder,  ihey  should  be  taken  np,  slipped,  and 
replanted  in  a  done  regular  ibanner. 

Sticking  and  inmmvig  Flowering*  Planis, 

Go  round  and  place  «j;i  k8  to  all  such  plants  as  require  si^ 
port,  and  lei  them  be  well  aecurad  before  they  take  an  awkward 
growth  i  which  woric  should  be  '^ntinued  occasionally,  accor- 
ding as  the  plants  advance  in  height 

Fix  the  sticlts  upright  and  firmly  in  the  ground  $  let  the 
stems  or  stalks  of  Uke  plants  be  brought  near  the  sticks,  and 
tied  neatly  to  them  5  let  the.  ends  of  the  tyings  be  also  cot  off 
close. 

The  sticks  should  be  well  proportioned  to  the  natural  height 
of  each  plant:  for  it  looks  ill  to  see  a  tall  stick,  set  for  the 
support  of  a  plant  of  low  growth. 

Take  off  all  straggling,  broken,  arxl  decayed  shoots  from  the 
plants  of  every  kind»  and  let  decayed  leaves  be  cleared  away 
whenever  they  appear. 

Clean  and  dteu  the  Border  t,  Sfc, 

First  destroy  weeds  in  every  part  before  they  grow  large  : 
they  will  now  rise  numerously  in  the  borders,  &c. 

Let  these  be  destroyed  by  the  hoe  or  hand,  as  it  is  most  con- 
venient )  but  where  the  plants  stand  wide,  let  the  hoe  t>e  used, 
it  being  the  most  expeditious  method. 

Ijet  your  hoe  be  sharp ;  take  the  advantage  of  a  dry  day 
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to  use  \t,  CQtting  the  weeds  up  clean  within  the  surface  ,  and 
Id  evoiy  pBil  betiveen  the  plants  be  stirred  ;  and^  as  yoa  go 
oil,  let  all  dead  leaves  and  straggiiag  shoots  be  taken  off. 

Then  rake  the  borders,  &c.  over  neatly  with  a  small  rake  $ 
clearing  away,  at  the  same  tiuie,  all  the  weeds  and  litter,  and 
let  the  snrface  be  made  perfectly  clean  and  smooth ;  and  they 
will  thus  have  a  requisite^  fresh>  orderly  appearancej  agreeably 
for  the  spring  season. 

THE  NURSERY. 

.  Shmng  Bo$rgremu,  FkmHmg'SknUm,  mud  n^Smb. 

FmisB  towing  the  teede  of  evergreene  and  all  other  tree 
and  ehmthseeds*  which  are  intended  to  be  sown  this  spring. 
In  the  evergreen  tribe  most  sorts  may  still  be  soccessfnlly  sown, 
snch  as  pines  and  firs  of  allkinds^  eodars»  cypress,  junipers^  and 
bays  3  dso  the  acorns  of  CTeigreea  oaks«  and  the  seeds  of  most 
other  hardy  evergreens. 

All  the  above^  and  other  seeds  of  the  like  kinds,  may  be  sow»» 
in  beds  of  light  earth  in  the  oommoa  ground  i  or  may  sow  ce- 
dars, pines,  &c.  in  small  qnantities,  in  boxes  or  pots,  for  the 
conveniency  of  nioYiDg  them  to  different  sitn^ons,  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year. 

Likewise  most  kinds  of  hardy  ueciduous  tree  and  shrub-seeds, 
both  of  our  own  growth,  or  from  America  and  other  foreign 
parts,  may  also  still  be  sown  in  this  mouthy  but  the  sooner  in 
the  month  this  is  done  the  better. 

All  these  seeds  of  most  sorts  of  hardy  shrubs  and  trees,  both 
of  the  evergreen  and  other  kinds,  may  be  sown  in  beds  of  light 
earth,  in  the  common  ground,  choosing  for  their  reception  a 
moderately  light  pliable  soil. 

Prepare  beds  to  sow  them  in,  three  or  four  feet  broad;  the 
earth  must  be  broken  fine,  and  the  surface  laid  perfectly  even. 
Note,  if  some  of  the  more  tender  or  choicer  kijids  of  these  shrub 
or  tree- seeds,  riuts^  &c.  are  sown  in  pots,  and  the  pots  plunged 
in  a  moderate  hot-bed,  it  would  forward  their  growth,  and  would 
be  particularly  adviseable  for  some  of  the  very  hard-seeded  or 
nut  kind  of  the  more  tender  sorts ;  but  where  there  is  not 
that  conventency,  let  them  be  sown  in  beds  as  above,  in  the 
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When  this  is  the  ca^^e,  let  the  old  clay  be  taken  entirely  off, 
and  immediately  apply  some  more  that  is  fresh  and  well 
wrought  Let  this  be  perfecily  well  closed  ill  every  part*  to 
that  neither  wind  nor  wet  can  enter. 

Where  there  are  any  shoots  produced  from  the  stocks  below 
the  grafts,  let  them  be  rubbed  off  close  ;  for  these,  if  permitted 
to  grow,  would  starve  the  grftftfl  j  and  be  careftil  also  to  eradi- 
cate all  rootpsnckera. 

New-Budded  Treei. 

Budded  trees  should  also  be  looked  over  about  thb  time  i 
ibr  those  that  were  bodded  last  saoimer  will  now  be  making 
tlieir  first  shoots*  and  therefore  demand  some  attention. 

These  first  shoots  from  the  inoculated  bnds  are*  in  some 
seasons*  apt  to  be  attacked  by  insects  or  blights :  and  these* 
if  not  prevented,  will  Under  the  young  shoots  greatly,  and 
sometimes  entirely  spoil  them  :  but,  by  a  timely  attention*  tbe 
iiynry  may  be^  in  a  great  measnre,  prevented :  that  where  the 
ends  of  tlie  yonng  shoot  appear  crnmpled*  and  the  leaves  carled 
up,  let  them  be  carefiiUy  taken  off,  for  they  are  foil  of  small 
insects.  By  this  practise  the  vermin  may  be  prevented  from 
spreading  farther. 

Likewise  observe,  that  all  sLooLs  which  put  out  from  t^>e 
stocks,  besides  the  proper  inserted  bud,  must  be  also  rubbed  off 
constantly  as  tliey  are  produced,  that  the  whole  efforts  of  the 
Stock  may  go  to  the  support  of  the  bud-shoots  only. 

Hoeing  amd  Weedimg, 

Hoe  and  destroy  weeds  between  the  rows  of  young  trees 
they  will  now  rise  abundantly  from  seed  j  but  by  applying  the 
}]oe  to  them  while  young,  they  may  be  very  expeditiously  de* 
Stroyed, 

*  Choose  dry  weather  always  to  destroy  weeds  by  hoe;  let 
the  hoe  be  sharp,  and  take  the  advantage  of  the  weeds  while 
they  are  small*  and  cut  them  up  clean  within  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

There  is  nothing  like  destroying  weeds  in  due  time  j  for 
when  they  are  suffered  to  grow  lai  ge^  they  are  constantly  hurt- 
ful to  all  young  trees  and  shrubs,  and  in  particular  to  those 
plants  whieh  are  not  far  advanced  in  their  growth.  Besides, 
they  appear  very  disagreeable*  and  require  double  laboor  to 
extirpate  them* 
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Likewiie  all  seed-bedsj  and  athers  of  young  trees  and  thraba 
in  dose  growth,  whera  not  room  for  the  hoe,  ahonld  be  care- 
fiiJly  hand«9reeded«  acoording  as  they  may  require,  in  proper 
time,  before  tbe  weeds  spread  considerably. 

Griifting, 

OraAlng  may  still  be  performed  upon  frait-trees ;  bnt  it  mast 
be  upon  the  latest-shootmg  kinds  of  the  different  sorts ;  and  it 
must  be  done  the  first  and  second  week  in  the  month,  otherwise 

it  will  mostly  be  ineffective. 

Graft  hollies  with  cuttings  of  the  variegated  kinds.  The  first 
fortnight  in  this  moath  is  the  proper  lime  to  perfuim  that  work 
00  these  plan  is. 

The  common  green  holly  is  the  proper  stock  to  graft  tbe 
variegated  kinds  upon  :  and  the  stocks  for  this  purpose  must 
not  be  less  than  three  or  four  year's  growth  from  the  seed;  but 
those  of  five  and  six  are  very  proper  for  this  use. 

Get  some  good  cuttings  or  grafts,  of  the  best  variegated 
Icinds ;  they  must  be  shoots  of  the  last  summer's  growth.  Let 
them  be  grafted  with  exactness^  according  to  the  general  me* 
thod  of  whip*grafting. — See  Grafting  in  the  ^unery  of 
March. 

Likewise  graft  any  other  cnrions  varieties  of  trees  on  stocks  of 

their  own  kind. 

But  in  most  fruit-trees  and  other  deciduous  IdndSj  where 
any  grafting  remains  to  be  done^  no  time  should  be  omitted  in 
forwarding  it  early  in  the  months  before  tlie  graft  shoots  begin 
to  advanoe  much  in  the  spring  bods  otherwise  tbe  work  wUl 
prove  onsncoessfnl 

Inarching. 

Inarching  may  also  be  performed  now  on  ever-greens^  and 
on  any  kinds  of  trees  or  sl.iODs  that  yoo.  desire  to  propagate 

til  at  way. 

This  method  of  grafting  is  only  principally  intended  for  those 
kinds  61  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  not  easily  raised  by  coromoii 
grafting  or  budding*  or  from  seed,  layers,  or  cuttings,  or  by 
any  of  the  other  general  methods,  for  most  sorts  may  be  pro* 
paciited  by  inarching. 

.  Bat  this  may  be  practised  on  almost  anv  kind  of  trees  and 
abmlMj  as  may  be  thought  convenient,  either  by  way  of  curiosity, 
or  otherwise. 
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Tbe  eTcr^greeo  kinds  may  be  marched  any  time  in  tUa  moatb  | 
bit  the  other  aorta  generally  lacoeed  beat  when  mniched  nttiM 

begiDiiiiig.^See  iHircA,  &c. 


THE  GR£EN-HOUS£. 
Gumg  Air  to  the  Green- house  PianU, 

Thb  green-house  plants  now  require  a  large  portion  of  free 
air ;  and  this  article  should  be  admitted  to  them  every  day, 
when  the  air  h  any  thing  mild. 

Moit  of  the  plants  will  now  be  shooting  freely  ;  they  must 
not>  therefore,  be  k'-pt  too  close^  for  that  would  weaken  the 
shootSj  and  render  the  plants  in  general  so  extremely  tender 
that  they  would  not  he  able  to  bear  the  open  air  well  when  they 
are  first  brought  forth  for  the  summer  season. 

Therefore  open  the  green- bouse  windows  every  morning, 
more  or  k  ss,  when  the  air  is  mild  and  calm^  about  an  hour  or 
two  after  sun-rising,  and  let  tb.em  continue  open,  till  within  an 
hour  or  less,  of  the  sun's  setting ;  that  IS,  U  the  air  continues 
aiiid  tiU  that  time  o(  the  evening. 

Watering. 

Water  must  now  be  duly  given  to  the  ^anta^  in  general, 
according  as  they  stand  in  need  thereof. 

The  orange  and  lemon- trees  will  require  that  article  often. 
Also  the  myrtles,  geraniams,  oleander,  amonum,  Plinil,  and 
dstnsea^  African-heaths,  protea,  diosmas,  and  all  other  plants 
of  the  woody  kinda^  will  require  to  be  frequently  refreahed  with 
moderate  wateringp. 

Also  any  herbaceous  exotics,  of  the  greeB*honae  tribej  mnat 
Ante  moderate  wnteringa  occasionally* 

But  the  green-hoiMe  (:4anta  in  meral  must  be  often  looked 
eirer  to  see  where  water  is  wanted ;  and  let  all  such  pots  and 
tnbs  aa  atand  ia  need  of  it  be  properly  anpf^d  therewith,  for 
this  is  now  a  very  necessary  artiele. 

B«t  in  watering  the  green-hooae  phmta,  let  it  be  given  to  all 
tinda  with  moderation^  bat  especially  while  they  are  In  tbo 
floiiae,  and  partfenkrly  the  more  ancciuent  kinda* 
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As  to  the  saocoknt  plants  of  this  departmeatj  soch  as  aloes* 
sedoms*  opoiitias»  eapborbias*  crassulasj  oereusesj  inesembry- 
antbemumsj  &c  they  being  naturally  replete  with  humidity,  do 
not  reqaire  moch  water ;  giving  it  onqr  moderately  at  timeSt 
when  the  earth  in  the  pots  appears  very  dry ;  as  too  mnch 
moisture  would  rot  some  of  the  very  sncculent  kinds  of  these 
plants. 

Shifting  Plants  into  larger  Pat$, 

Orange,  lemon,  dtron,  and  myrtle-trees,  and  any  other  of 
the  green*hoose  plants  may  still  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  where 
they  require  it. 

Let  those  plants  whidi  are  to  be  shiftedj  be  brought  ont  of 
the  house  in  a  mild  day  :  thea  take  them  out  of  the  pots  or 

tubs,  with  the  ball  of  earth  entire  about  their  roots,  and  let 

any  dry,  matted,  and  decayed  roots  on  the  outside  and  bottom 
of  the  balls;  be  neally  cut  off,  and  let  some  of  the  old  earth  Oii 
the  outside  be  taken  away. 

Then,  having  some  fresh  earth  ready,  let  souie  be  put  into 
the  bottom  of  the  new  pot  or  tub  ^  set  the  tree,  with  its  ball, 
as  above  prepared,  in  the  middle,  and  fill  up  the  pot  or  tub 
with  the  fresh  compost,  raising  it  quite  over  the  top  of  the  ball 
an  inch  or  two  thick. 

According  as  the  plcuits  intended  are  thus  fresh  potted,  &c 
let  them  be  immediately  well- watered,  to  settle  the  new  eartk 
dose  about  the  ball  and  roots ;  then  return  them  to  their  places 
in  the  green-hoase^  and  water  them  moderately,  as  occasioa 
requires* 

/WiA  earthing  the  plants. 

Those  plants  which  are  not  to  be  shifted  this  year  into  larger 
pots  should  have  a  small  augment  of  fresh  earth,  if  not  done 
last  month,  by  taking  some  of  the  old  earth,  out  of  the  top  of 
the  pots  or  tubs,  to  a  little  depth,  and  some  fresh  and  rich 
compost  applied  in  its  stead,  which  will  refresh  them  greatly. 

This  will  be  remarkably  serviceable  to  orange,  lemon,  and 
citron-trees,  and  the  like  kinds,  and  to  all  other  plants  in  the 

Sreen- house  ^  aod  it  should  oot  be  omitted  now^  if  it  was  not 
one  before.  ^t^^ 
Let  Ihe  earth  first  be  loosened  on-^^  top  of  the  pots  or  tubs, 
quite  to  the  surface  of  the  uppermost  roots^  and  take  it  out : 
then  loosen  the  earth  a  little  way  down  round  the  sides,  and 
take  that  out  likewise ;  then  fill  up  the  pots  or  tubs  with  the 
new  earth,  and  give  a  tittle  water  to  settle  it  properly. 
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Trimming  and  cleaning  the  Plant*. 

Let  no  decayed  leaves  remain  in  any  of  the  green-hoote 
plants  i  bat  let  snch^  as  soon  as  they  appear,  be  taken  off,  for 
these  make  the  plants  appear  unsightly,  aod  are  also  hurtful  to 
them  in  some  degree. 

Likewise,  when  dfCiiycd  shoots  .'i})pcar,  cut  them  off"  close, 
as  also  any  shoots  of  a  weakly  straggling  nature  may  be  prun- 
ed less  or  more^  or  cut  (^uile  away^  as  it  may  appear  neces- 
sary. 

Let  no  weeds  grow  in  the  pots  or  tubs ;  keep  them  free  from 
moss,  and  let  no  sort  of  litter  be  seen  about  them. 

Where  the  leaves  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  &c.  have  con- 
tracted any  fouloeiis,  they  must  now  be  made  perfectly  clean. 

For  the  large-leaved  sorts^  have  some  soft  water  in  a  water- 
ing pot,  and  a  piece  of  sponge;  dip  this  in  the  water,  and 
clean  the  leaves  tiierewith,  one  by  one.  It  will  clean  the  sur- 
face, open  their  necessary  pores,  and  be  greatly  serviceable 
to  the  plants ;  and  let  the  myrtles,  and  other  small-leaved 

kinds,  be  cleaned  from  dast,  &c.  by  watering  ail  over  Ibeir 
heads* 

Heading  doum  or  Pruning  Mgrtles,  Sfc> 

Where  myrtles,  or  other  woody  green*honse  shrubs  of  similar 

Srowth«  h«Te  straggling  or  Irregolar  headsj  they  may  be  beaded 
own*  or  have  the  straggling  mnches  pruned  to  some  regular 
order;  by  which  means  they  will  put  ont  plenty  of  strong 
shoots  nearer  the  stem*  and  form  foil  and  regular  heads  in  two 
or  three  months'  time. 

In  performing  this«  let  their  heads  be  col  as  dose  as  may 
seem  necessary  >  and  then  take  a  little  of  the  old  earth  at  the 
top  of  the  pot  OQt«  and  fill  it  up  with  the  same  quantity  of  fresh 
aarth,  and  give  a  little  water  i  also  let  the  head  and  stem  be 
w^  watered,  to  cleanse  them«  &c*  But  if  the  plants  reqnire 
shifting  into  larger  pots,  let  them  be  taken  out  of  their  present 
pots  with  the  ball  of  earth  whole»  out  off  the  ontward  matted 
roots,  and  trim  away  some  of  the  old  earth  from  the  outnde  of 
the  ball  then  place  the  plants  in  the  larger  pots,  and  fill  np 
the  vacancy  with  new  eartV,  and  watered. 

After  the  above  oper)iJt  bn  the  plants  will  soon  begin  to  break 
forth  with  fresh  vigour. 

Likewise  geraniums,  &c.  where  aiiy  have  very  irregular  heads, 
or  of  thill  straggling  growth,  they  may  have  the  shoots  pruned 
to  some  orderly  extent  j  or  long  kUa^'4ers  shortened  to  iorm 
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the  head  more  rtfoler^  aod  tht^t  they  may  ehoel  out  latenlly 
m  a  more  compact,  eqnal>  braachy  manner. 

JkarcAta^. 

Inarch  shrubby  exotics  3  whereby  to  propagate  any  particniat 
sort  j  this  being  the  proper  time  to  perform  that  method  ol 
grafting  on  any  of  the  ^reen-house  trees  or  shrubs. 

Orange,  lemon,  and  citron- trees  may  be  propagated  by  that 
method;  also  pomegranates,  and  many  other  sorts. 

But  this  method  is  not  adapted  for  any  general  practice,  only 
on  particular  occasions  :  or  principally  on  such  phints  a»  can- 
not be  easily  raised  aoy  other  way,  and  occatioDaiiy  by  way  of 
curiosity. 

By  way  of  curiosity,  or  as  required^  you  may  inarch  a  branch 
of  an  orange  or  lemon  tree  that  has  young  fruit  on  it,  on  one 
of  the  common  orange  stocks,  and  it  will  be  well  united  by  the 
end  of  August,  and  may  then  be  separated  from  the  mother 
plant  j  and  there  will  be  a  new  tree,  with  fruit  on  it,  raised  in 
the  space  of  four  or  hve  months'  time. — See  Inarching^  under 
the  arHeU  Grafting,  in  the  Narsery»  February. 

PrapagaHmg  ly  Seed$,  CmHki^M 

May  still  sow  seeds  of  any  of  the  exotics  of  this  department, 
which  succeed  by  this  method  of  propagation  j  generally  giving 
them  the  aid  of  a  hot- bed,  either  that  of  tanner's  bark  or  hot 
dung,  as  may  be  convenient*  and  defended  under  frames  and 
lights. 

Sow  also,  where  required,  the  kernels  of  oranges,  lemons, 
and  citrons,  to  raise  stocks,  on  which  to  inoculate  the  cultivated 
varieties  of  these  trees,  for  propagating  tlie  respective  sorts,—* 
See  the  method  advised  last  month 

Propagate  various  sorts  of  green-house  plants,  by  cuttings, 
layers,  and  suckers ;  and  if  the  cuttings,  particularly,  are  potted 
and  placed  in  a  bark- bed,  in  the  stove  or  elsewhere,  it  wiU 
greatly  facilitate  their  rooting. 

Young  orange  stocks  for  budding  raised  last  year,  if  in  pots 
too  small,  should  now  be  shifted  into  larger  5  and  if  then  placed 
in  a  hot-bed  or  bark-bed,  under  a  deep  frame  and  glasses,  it 
would  forward  them  greatly  in  growth,  and  draw  them  up  11 
tall  straight  stems,  two  or  three  feet  high,  raising  the  frame  al 
they  advance  in  growth  |  and  give  air  every  day,  and  pii>pel 
waterings ;  and  in  June,  should  be  inured  by  degrees  to  the  M 
air,  expoibg  them  folly  theiatta  in  the  latter  end  of  that  monllv 
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or  in  July :  some  of  the  strongest  will  probably  be  of  proper 
growth  for  budding  in  Ajvgnstj  or  moil  oC  then  at  that  dme  tha 
year  foUowiag. 

TH£  HOT-HOUSE. 

Support  still  the  reqiusite  degree  of  heat  ia  the  hot-house, 
by  aid  of  moderate  eveaiug  hres^  and  a  constaDt  good  heat  io 
the  bark- bed. 

The  pine  apple  plants  nosv  demand  daily  attendance;  tbey 
mujit  be  often  refreshed  with  water,  and  they  must  also  have 
fresh  air  iii  warm  sunijy  days. 

As  the  fruiting  pines  will  now  be  generally  advancing  in 
young  frnit ;  and  in  some  the  fruit  will  be  advanced  iu  sotoe 
tolerable  growth  ;  they  should  be  properly  asbisted  with  requi- 
site heat,  both  in  the  bark-bed  and  by  fire  5  and  with  necessary 
refreshments  of  water,  &c.  3  that,  iu  the  whole,  they  may  be 
eontinned  in  a  free  regular  growth. 

But  it  will  now  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  if  tliere  was 
no  fresh  tar.  added  to  the  bark-bed  ia  Match,  it  mast  now  be 
done  in  the  first  week  in  this  month. 

Let  the  same  quantity  of  fresh  tan  be  provided  now  for  thtt 
purpose  as  mentioned  for  that  occasion  in  March  |  which  ia 
about  one-third  of  what  the  pit  will  contain. 

This  being  ready,  let  all  the  pots  in  the  bark-bed  be  tal»a 
«p  \  then  pare  off  as  much  of  the  old  earthy  bark,  at  the  top 
and  sides  of  the  bed,  as  the  new  parcel  wiU  make  good,  allow 
ing  it  to  rise  an  inch  or  two  above  the  top  of  the  pit,  taking 
this  decayed  bark  quite  away ;  then  throw  in  the  new  tan,  andf 
with  a  fork,  let  the  old  bark  which  remaint  in  the  bed,  and  the 
new,  be  well  worked  op  and  mixed  together. 

The  new  tan  being  ail  in^  and  properly  worked  up  with  iIm 
old,  let  the  surface  1^  levelled,  and  then  immedUlely  plunge 
tihe  pots  at  before.  Obserm  to  place  die  laigeel  aikl  taDeat 
planta  in  the  back  row,  and  so  gradually  down  to  the  loweat 
In  frontv 

Bnt  where  new  tan  was  added  the  last  month,  the  bade 
need  not  have  any  thing  done  to  them  now :  for  If  the  new 
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and  old  bark  was  ther.  properly  worked  up  and  mixed  together, 
it  will  now  be  in  exciilent  Oider^  and  continue  in  a  proper 
ftate  of  heat  for  two  or  chree  mooths  to  come.— See  JuLt^  aud 

Watering  the  Pine* 

Water  mxvit  nonr  be  given  to  the  pine-apple  phwts  frequently 
in  moderate  supplies,  provided  there  it  a  good  neat  io  the  bark* 
bed^  for  the  pots  in  general  shoold  be  kept  in  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  moistnesi. 

Freqaent  and  light  waterings  mnst  n<»fr  be  the  practice^  which 
will  be  greatly  senriceable  to  ail,  bot  partlcalarW  to  the  frnit* 
Ing  plants  :  where  the  heat  of  the  bark-bed  is  liTely,  and  the 
weatiier  tolerably  warm,  the  pots  require  moderate  refreshment 
every  four  or  five  days,  or  probably  twice  a  week,  as  yon  shall 
see  necessary. 

AdmitHng  Air  hiio  ike  Ebi^Himee. 

Fresh  air  is  another  very  necessary  article;  this  should  be 
admitted  to  the  pine-apple,  and  other  plants  in  the  hot-hoase, 

every  fine  day. 

Every  warm  sunny  day,  when  little  wind  is  stirring,  let  soiiif 
of  the  glasses  or  lights  be  opened  a  little  way,  to  let  in  fresh 
air  J  but  this  must  not  be  done  before  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  th« 
morning,  or,  at  least,  till  the  sun  has  su&ciently  shone  in  the 
enclosed  air  of  tlie  house. 

Remember  to  shut  the  glasses  close  again,  in  good  time,  in 
the  afternoon,  while  the  air  within  the  honse  is  in  a  proper  de- 
gree of  warmth. 

Accenioii  PvM^Plmte* 

The  pine-plants  in  the  snooession-honse,  or  pit,  which 
•re  to  bear  frnit  next  year,  mast  now  be  shifted  into  laiger 
pots. 

The  pots  for  this  purpose  must  not  be  of  the  largest  sine) 
those  sises  called  twenty-fours  will  be  large  enough  for  the 
present. 

Having  the  pots  and  some  fresh  compost  ready,  let  the  plants 
be  taken  out  of  the  bark- bed,  and  immediately  proceed  to  shift- 
ing them.  Turn  the  plants  out  of  their  present  pots,  preserv- 
ing, if  you  can,  the  ball  of  earth  entire  |  then,  having  put  some 
fresh  earth  in  the  bottom  of  the  new  pot,  place  the  plants 
therein,  wiiit  its  bail  entire,  as  above,  and  fUi  up  the  pots  with 
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the  new  compost^  aod  moderately  watered  to  settle  the  earth  to 
the  roots. 

But  in  Bhifting  these  plants,  observe  that  where  any  appear 
in  a  sickly  condition,  or  are  infested  with  insects,  or  seem  to 
have  bad  roots,  it  will  in  such  cases  be  proper  to  clear  away 
all  the  old  earth  from  the  roots  of  the  plants  ;  and  trim  the 
roots  or  fibres  pretty  close ;  and  also  if  the  bottom  of  the  main 
root  appears  in  a  decayed  or  bad  state,  let  the  affected  part  be 
pmd  away  a  little  with  a  sharp  knife,  in  a  transverse  manlier^ 
or  as  you  may  see  occasion,  and  strip  off  some  of  the  lower 
leaves^  then  immediately  re»plant  thera  in  pots  of  entire  fresh 
earth. 

When  the  plants  are  all  shifted,  let  them  be  immediately  set 
into  the  bark- bed  again.  But  the  bark  moet  first  be  well  stirred 
up,  and  near  one-third  part  of  the  new  tan  added^  in  the  man- 
ner as  above-menHoned»  for  the  froiting  plants,  working  the 
old  and  new  very  well  together  j  then  set  in  the  pots,  plonging 
them  to  their  rimsj  at  proper  distances,  in  the  order  before  ob* 
served. 

This  work  should  be  done  in  fine  weather,  aad  the  whole 
belonging  to  one  pit  should,  if  possiMe,  be  completed  ia  tiie 
same  day. 

Refresh  the  plants  after  this  often  with  moderate  waterings, 
jast  to  keep  the  earth  in  the  pots  a  little  moist. 

Give  air  also  in  fine  sunny  days,  for  this  will  itreogthea  the 
plants^  and  make  tliein  healthy  and  beautiful.- 

The  plants  are  to  remain  in  the  above  pois  till  the  end  of 
July,  or  some  time  in  August,  and  tiien  to  be  removed  for  the 
last  time,  into  the  pots  where  they  are  to  fruit.-^See  the  work 
of  those  months. 

ManagtmetU  of  tk$  ffmmg  Fim'Qifple  Phmi$. 

Where  the  crowns  and  suckers  of  youog  pines,  the  progeny 
of  the  last  year's  fruiting  plants,  have  filled  the  small  pots  with 
their  roots,  let  them  some  time  this  month  be  shifted  into  pots 

of  a  size  larger. 

Take  them  carefully  out  of  the  pots,  with  the  balls  entire, 
and  place  them  directly  into  the  new  pots  ;  and  hi!  up  with 
fresh  earth,  and  give  a  little  water ;  or  where  any  or  the  whole 
discover  a  disordered  or  sickly  habit,  clear  away  all  the  old 
earth,  and  plant  them  in  entire  fresh  mould,  as  directed  in  the 
sveeession  $  then  stir  np  the  bark,  and  add  a  qoantity  of  newt 
as  above  s  and  plunge  the  p9ts  to  their  rims. 
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Managemeni  of  the  Stove  Plants  in  general 

In  some  pine^hoiues,  or  «toyiM,  there  being,  besides  the 
pme$,  many  other  corioas  and  tender  exotic  plants,  these  must 
also  have  their  share  of  attention. 

Where  any  of  these  plants  stand  in  need  of  larger  pots^  let 
them  now  be  shifted  into  soch,  filling  up  the  pots  with  new 
earth.  Then,  if  there  be  room  in  the  bark-bed,  let  the  pots  be 
immediately  plunged  to  their  rims  therein ;  and  bj  the  assis* 
taaoe  of  the  kindly  heat  of  the  bark,  the  pbnts  will  send  out 
roots  very  freely  into  the  fresh  earthy  which  will  give  them 
strength^  and  make  them  healthy,  and  of  a  lively  colour. 

Water  must  also  be  given  to  these  plants  at  times ;  some 
sorts  will  require  it  pretty  often.  The  coffee-tree,  and  all  the 
woody  kinds,  should  be  refreshed  with  moderate  quantities  of 
water^  every  three  or  four  days  j  also  the  [lerhaceous  kinds 
occasionally  ;  but  the  succulent  kinds  do  not  require  uo  much 
water,  giving  only  a  little  now  and  then. 

Where  stny  of  the  pines,  coffee-tree,  or  other  stove-exotics, 
have  contracted  much  dust,  or  other  foulness  considerably,  let 
it  be  cleared  off  as  soon  as  possible,  for  it  would  prove  preju- 
dicial to  ihe  tender  plants  confined  in  this  department,  by  clos- 
ing those  iiiinnte  pores  so  essential  to  vegetation  in  preserving 
ji  healthful  lively  growth  3  also  where  any  pines,  &c.  are  infes- 
wuti  small  incidental  insects,  should  ttse  timely  precaution 
I0  extirpate  these  destructive  vermin 

Propagating  Stove  Exotics. 

Now  propagate  various  sorts  of  exotics  of  this  conservatory, 
by  cottings,  layers,  and  suckers,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
different  kinds ;  planting  them  in  pots,  and  plunge  them  in 
the  bark-bed :  which  will  promote  their  rooting  freely  in  a 
ahort  time. 

Likewise  sow  seeds  of  any  kinds  of  hot- house  plants  raised 
by  that  method  |  sowing  them  in  pots>  and  plunge  these  in  the 

lark -bed. 

Also  in  the  hot-house,  may  expeditiously  strike  cuttings 
00th  of  many  sorts  of  green-house  plants^  as  myrtles,  &c.  like^ 
wise  of  any  curious  shrubs  of  the  open  ground^  plunging  tht 
pots  in  the  bark«bed. 

Care  0/  Plants  Jorciny  in  the  Siave» 

To  plants  now  forcing*  in  the  stove^  te.  such  as  ldaii€v» 
beans,  siniwberries,  flowers^  &c.  be  eareful  to  give  proper 
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waterings )  and  early  in  this  month  introduce  more  for  sucoe»- 

bion. 

Vines  in  hot-honses,  now  in  full  fruit,  continue  to  keep  well 
cleared  from  ail  impro(>er  bhoota^  and  the  others  trained 
close  and  regular. 

HA  Y» 

WORK  TO  Bi  wmm  ni  ras  muchbii  oarosv. 

MeUm§ 

Mblom  plants  still  reqaire  particular  care ;  those  whidi  are 
in  frames,  as  well  as  t&ose  under  hand  or  bell-glasses. 

The  early  plants  in  frames  will  now  show  fruit  plentiftilly, 
and  some  will  be  set  and  swelling  i  therefore^  in  order  to  pro* 
cure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  those  fruit  for  a  full  crop,  the  plants 
must,  at  this  time,  bafo  all  possible  asaistanea  of  the  best 
adapted  culture. 

One  principal  thxug  to  be  observed  is  to  preserve  a  proper 
degree  of  heat  in  the  beds,  by  occasional  linings  of  hot  dung, 
while  the  fruit  is  about  setling,  and  for  some  time  after  j  for 
a  kindly  warmth  is  aUo  necessary  to  promote  the  swelling  of 
the  fruit  after  they  are  set ;  for  it  should  be  observed,  that 
although  there  be  often  very  warm  days  in  this  month,  yet  there 
sometimes  happen  very  cold  nights,  and  unfavourable  weather, 
in  cutting  north-easterly  winds,  8&c.  which  make  it  so  neces- 
sary to  preserve  a  due  heat  in  these  beds  ;  for  if  the  weather 
should  prove  cold,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  but  little 
warmth  in  the  beds,  the  melons  will  not  set  nor  swell  kindly, 
but  most  of  them  will  turn  yellow  and  go  off.  Therefore,  when 
it  is  perceived  that  the  beds  have  much  declined  in  their  heat, 
immediately  apply  alining  of  well -pre  pa  red  hot  dung  to  one  or 
to  both  sides  of  the  bed,  according  as  there  may  be  occasion. 

'The  advantage  in  adding  the  above  fresh  lining  to  such  beds 
as  are  much  decayed  in  their  heat,  will  soon  evidently  appear 
in  the  growth  of  the  plants  and  fruit. 

Fresh  air  must  be  admitted  to  the  plants  eirery  day  when  t!iA 
weather  is  calm  and  mild  j  for  this  will  strengthen  th^m  and 
promoce  the  setting  and  free  swelling  of  the  fruit   This  anicle 
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of  m  most  be  admitted  to  the  plants  by  raismg  the  ttpper  eodt 
of  the  lighto  with  props^  gradually  oooj  two>  or  three  incheaj 
aooording  as  the  power  of  the  sun  and  warmness  of  the  day 
increaaes»  and  shot  them,  by  degrees  in  the  afternoon,  and  qnite 
close  aboot  fonr  or  five  in  the  evenings  or  so<Hierj  if  the  wea- 
ther should  change  cold. 

The  glasses  must  be  covered  every  night  with  mats  all  this 
month.  Let  the  mats  be  thrown  over  them  u  little  before  sun- 
set, or  soon  after  ia  the  evening  j  but  wheu  the  air  is  cold,  they 
may  be  spread  over  sooner. 

About  six  or  seven  in  the  morning,  let  ihe  mats  be  taken  off| 
or,  when  it  is  a  warm  tunny  morning,  they  may  l>e  uncovered 
as  soon  as  the  sun  reaches  the  glasses  j  for  tiie  plants  should 
not  be  kept  too  long  close  covered,  nor  in  darkness,  the  power 
of  light  being  very  essential  to  their  growth. 

Water  should  also  he  given  at  times  to  the  melon  plants  in 
frames,  for  they  will  require  it  in  proper  moderati  on,  provided 
there  be  a  good  heat  in  the  bed,  and  the  leather  t)e  tolerably 
warm  and  sunny.  T^et  this  article  he  given  very  moderately, 
and  not  too  often,  for  too  much  moisture  would  chill  the  young 
fruit,  and  prevent  their  setting.  Once  a  week  or  ten  days  wiU 
be  often  enough  to  water  them ;  and  the  value  of  one  or  two 
pots  of  water  to  a  three-light  frame  will  be  sufficient. 

Choose  always  a  moderately  warm  day  to  water  them  ;  and 
about  eight  or  nine  in  the  morning,  or  three  or  four  in  the  af- 
temoon^  are  now  the  best  times  in  the  day  to  do  that  work, 
Shnt  down  the  lights  immediately  after  watering :  and,  if  the 
son  shines^  throw  a  mat  over  for  half  ^n  hour,  then  take  it  off 
agmn,  and  give  air  directly,  if  sunny.  Observe,  in  watering 
these  plants,  it  is  not  ad?iseable  to  water  them  generally  aU 
over  the  leaves,  especially  when  the  fruit  Is  setting ;  so  should 
water  between  the  rnnners  in  different  parts  of  the  bed  with  a 
watering-pot,  without  the  rose  or  head,  and  placing  aflat  piece 
of  tile  or  oyster-shell,  &c.  water  upon  this  both  to  prevent  the 
earth  from  being  washed  from  any  of  the  route  by  the  force  of 
the  water  immediately  from  the  spout  of  the  pot,  and  to  make 
it  spread  more  effectually  )  being  careful  in  this,  to  let  as  little 
as  possible  touch  the  fruit  that  are  about  setting,  or  newly  set, 
and  do  not  give  too  much  water  near  the  head  or  main  stem  of 
the  plant. 

In  very  hot  sunny  days,  it  will  be  adviseable  to  shade  the 
plants  from  the  sun,  for  two  or  three  hours  during  its  fiercest 
heat;  but  this  should  be  particularly  practised  when  tliere  is 
but  ft  shriiow  depth  of  earth  on  the  beds,  or  when  the  leaves  of 
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the  plants  flag  much.  Let  some  thin  mats,  or  a  little  loose  hay, 
6lc.  be  spread  over  the  glasses  in  these  days  al>out  eleveD 
o'clock,  and  taken  off  again  about  two. 

Where  the  plants  advance  very  near  the  glasses,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  raise  the  frame  from  about  three  to  six  inches  ; 
this  is  done  by  placing  bricks  or  sqaare  pieces  of  wood  uader 
each  corner  of  the  frame. 

According  as  the  melons  set,  observe  to  place  a  piece  of  tile 
under  each  young  fruit :  for  this'wili  preserve  them  from  the 
damp  of  the  earth  of  the  bed. 

Of  Melons  to  be  raised  under  Bell  and  Hand-GlasseM  and 

oiled  i^aper- Frames, 

Finish  making  the  hot-bed  ridges  to  plant  the  melons  opoo^ 
which  are  to  be  covered  with  bell  or  band-glasses  or  with  frames 
covered  with  oil  paper  \  for  which  see  the  work  of  Jime.  The 
plants  for  this  purpose  being  raised  from  a  sowing  in  March, 
or  banning  of  last  month>  will  be  now  of  a  proper  sise  for 
final  transplantation  into  the  above  hot-beds,  which,  if  possible, 
should  be  completed  in  the  first  or  second  week  of  this  month. 

These  ridires  must  be  made  of  the  best  hot  stable  dung  :  pre- 
paring, fu  St,  as  directed  in  the  two  former  months,  for  other  hot- 
beds. And  .they  may  now  be  made,  either  in  trenches  three  or 
four  feet  wide,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  deep,  or  on  level 
ground  j  but  l)y  making  them  mostly  above  ground,  it  will  af- 
ford an  opportunity  of  adding  a  lining  to  recruit  the  heat  wlicn 
it  declines  ;  however,  in  either  method,  let  the  hot- bed  ridires 
be  made  a  yard  wide  at  least,  though  four  or  five  feet  would 
be  more  eligible,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  high  3  and  where  two 
or  more  riches  are  to  be  made  near  together  in  a  parallel  order, 
allow  the  space  of  four  feet  between,  and  which  space,  if  filled 
with  any  waste>  moderately  warm  dung,  and  earth  at  top, .  In 
about  a  month  or  five  weeks  after  will  give  a  larger  scope  for 
the  roots  and  runners  to  extend,  and  the  additional  moderate 
beat  thereof,  enlivening  thai  of  the  beds,  will  greatly  assist  the 
setting  of  the  fruit. 

The  ridges  being  made,  get  some  good  earth  j  and  if  this  be 
light  loam,  and  has  been  mixed  with  one  fourth  part  of  very 
rotten  dong  some  months  before,  it  will  be  better  for  this  pur* 
pose  I  but,  in  default  of  loam,  any  rich  garden  earth  will  do. 
The  earth  is  not  to  be  sifted,  bat  very  wdi  broken,  and  mixed 
together  with  the  spade,  and  then  laid  not  less  than  six  to  eight 
or  ten  inches  thick,  all  over  the  top  of  the  ridge. 
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Then  mark  oat  along  the  middle>  the  holes  for  the  plants, 
allowing  the  distance  of  four  feet  between  i  and  set  a  bell  or 
hand-glass  over  each,  and  keep  them  close  down  till  the  earth 
under  them  is  warm,  and  then  bring  in  the  plants^  which,  if 
now  in  pot8>  having  only  two  at  most  in  each,  tarn  them 
carefully  oat,  with  the  ball  of  earth  entire,  and  make  a  hole  in 
the  earth  where  each  glass  stands ;  place  one  pot  of  plants, 
with  the  ball  into  each  hole }  dose  the  earth  very  well  about 
the  ball>  and  also  about  the  4tems  of  the  plants  3  give  every 
hole  a  little  water,  and  immediately  put  on  the  glabses. 

Shade  the  plants  from  the  sun,  for  the  first  two  or  three  days, 
from  about  eight  to  four  o*ck>ck ;  bat,  after  that,  let  them  have 
more  and  more  sun  every  day,  till  they  are  able  to  bear  it  fully 
without  flagging. 

Let  them  have  air  every  warm  day,  by  tilting  the  warmest 
side  of  ihc  glasses,  but  keep  them  close  sliiit  down  every  night. 
The  glasses  must  also  be  covered  every  night  ail  this  month 
with  umts. 

Those  plants  now  planted  '^llt  will  produce  ripe  fruit,  somtj 
about  the  end  of  July  3  but  the  principal  crop  will  be  in  August 
and  September. 

When  my  of  the  melon  plants  have  filled  the  bell  or  hand- 
glasses, the  runners  must  then  have  liberty  to  run  from  under 
them  5  but  they  must  not  be  trusted  out  before  the  latter  end 
of  this  month,  or  beginning  or  middle  of  next  j  hvAmr  guided  in 
this  by  the  temperature  of  the  weather,  which,  until  settled  in 
warm  and  dry,  most  be  very  cautious  in  training  out  the 
plants. 

If,  therefore,  about  the  last  week  in  this  month,  or  beginning 
of  next,  the  plants  hare  advanced  considerably  in  runners  to 
the  extsnt  of  the  glasses,  they  should  be  trained  out,  provided, 
however,  the  season  is  become  warm,  dry,  and  settled,  not  else, 
before  the  middle  of  June  ;  raising  each  glass  upon  three  props, 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  high,  and  let  the  ends  of  the  vines 
or  mnners  be  trained  onl  at  regular  distances  5  being  careful 
to  cover  the  ridges  every  night,  and  in  all  bad  weather,  with 
large  mats. 

But  when  the  vines  of  these  plants  are  trained  from  under 
the  hand-glasses,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  place  oiled 
paper  frames  over  some  of  the  beids,  previoasly  removing  the 
hand-glasses  $  these  frames  remaining  constantly  night  and  day, 
%nd  they  admitting  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  sufficiently, 
will  prove  effective  benefeial  shelters.-^  See  June. 
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Cucumber  plants  in  frames  will  qow  be  in  full  perfectioa  Oi 
bearing  j   they  must  therefore  be  carefully  attended, 

Stiii  support  a  moderate  heat  in  the  beds,  by  the  application 
of  liainga  of  hot  daog,  where  necessary. — See  the  two  last 
months* 

These  plants  wiJl  require  to  be  oTten  refreshed  with  moderate 
waterings,  generally  not  less  than  twice  a  week  %  and  a  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  are  the  most  proper  times  for  watering  them 

at  this  season* 

The  plants  must  also  be  allowed  proper  admission  of  free 
«r  every  mild  day^  for  the  sun  has  now  great  power  \  and  if 
the  glasses  were  to  be  kept  too  dose,  it  woald  destroy  the 
plants.  Therefore,  raise  the  upper  end  of  the  lights  every 
wmrm,  snnny  morning,  about  seven,  eight,  or  nine  o*c1m^,  accord- 
ing to  the  tem  peratore  of  the  weather ;  and  according  as  the  heat 
of  the  day  increases,  continiie  raising  the  glasses  a  proportion* 
able  height,  from  one  to  two  or  three  indies. 

Ths  lights  must  be  shut  dose  down  every  e?enlng,  aooat 
(ive  or  six  o^clock;  but  in  cold  evenings  shut  them  down  an 
hour  or  two  sooner. 

Shade  the  plants  from  the  sun  in  very  hot  sunny  daya.  The 
time  to  do  this  is  from  eleven  to  two  o'clock. 

Where  the  glasses  are  pretty  close  to  the  plants,  it  will  now 
be  adviseable  to  allow  them  a  larger  space  of  room,  by  raising 
the  frame  three  or  four  to  hve  or  kix  inches  at  bolloin  ;  the 
plants  will  then  enjoy  the  air  more  efiectively,  grow  stronger, 
and  stand  the  sun  with  less  danger  of  scorching  their  leaves. 
Continue  covering  the  glasses  every  night  with  mats  all  this 
month,  generally  covering  up  towards  sun*setting,  and  uucuver 
soon  after  its  rising  in  the  morning. 

The  early  cucumbers  will  now  be  in  fuU  production  of  hne 
fruit,  which,  when  about  four  or  hve,  to  six  or  eight  inches 
long,  are  fit  to  cat  for  the  table. 

In  the  cacnmbers  now  in  bearing,  shonld  still  continue  to 
impregnate,  or  set  the  young  fruit,  according  as  it  comes  into 
blossom  I  generally  the  same  day  that  the  flower  expands,  or 
second  at  farthest,  in  the  forenoon,  while  the  generative  organs 
retain  their  fertilising  property  in  the  fullest  degree  $  for  this 
IS  particularly  essentiu  in  this  bosiness.^See  Chu/cnmben  in 
March  and  ApriL 
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Cucumbers  to  be  planted  under  Hand  or  Beli'Glauei. 

Cocomberi  may  now  bo  plaoted  oiil  on  hoUbed  fidgety  undor 
hand  or  bell-glasses. 

The  plants  being  nused  for  this  pnrpose.  In  March,  or  last 
iBonth,  sboold  be  planted  oot  the  beginDing  and  middle  of  this : 
and  they  will  begin  to  bear  abont  the  bqpnnlng«  or  towards 
the  middle  of  June,  and  will  continue  bearing  till  the  cold  wen^ 
ther  In  antomn  destroys  the  plants. 

The  bot-beds  for  this  purpose  must  be  made  of  good  hot 
dung,  as  formerly  observed  $  and  may  be  made  either  on  level 
ground,  or  principally  now  io  wide  uencbes,  as  they  will  not 
require  to  be  lined. 

If  the  latter  is  intended,  choose  any  compartment  of  good 
ground  in  the  full  sun ;  there  dig  a  trench,  a  yard  wide,  and 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  deep,  laying  the  earth  that  comes  oat 
neatly  all  along  the  side  of  the  trench.  FiTl  this  trench  with 
iiesh  hot  dung,  and  raise  it  from  six  to  eigfit,  ten,  or  twelve 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  for  the  beds  shonid  be 
at  least  two  feet  thick  of  diin<(.  Then  cover  the  bed  with  the 
excavated  earth  of  the  trenches,  six  or  eigfit  inches  tiiick  over 
the  top  of  the  dungj  levelling  the  rest  of  the  earth  close  along 
each  side  of  the  bed,  corresponding  with  that  at  top^  the 
whole  forming  the  bed  like  a  sort  of  ridge. 

But  when  intended  to  make  these  hot-bed  ridges,  on  level 
ground^  let  them  be  foil  four  feet  wide,  and  earthed  with  rich 
earthy  as  above. 

Then^  in  either  method,  as  soon  as  the  bed  is  earthed,  mark 
out  the  holes  for  the  plants,  exactly  along  the  middle*  three 
leet  six  inches  distance,  and  directly  cover  each  place  with  a 
hand-glass  \  and  in  a  day  or  two  the  dung  will  have  warmed 
the  earth  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  plants. 

Proceeding  then  to  the  planting,  form  the  earth  nnder  each 
glass  a  little  hollow,  circularly*  and  in  each  place*  nnder  the 
said  glasses,  hole-in  three  good  plants*  obserring  if  the  plants 
were  pricked  in  pots  last  month  for  this  oocasioa*  plant  them 
us  above*  with  the  ball  of  earth  abont  the  roots  entire  i  or*  if 
not  tn  pots,  remove  and  plant  them  with  as  much  earth  as  will 
readily  adhere  abont  the  roots:  give  them  directly  a  little 
water }  then  let  the  glasses  be  immediately  put  on*  and  shade 
the  plants  from  the  sun  till  they  have  got  root. 

Let  the  plants  have  air  every  day,  when  it  is  calm  and 
mild,  by  tilting  the  warmest  side  of  the  glasses,  and  let 
them  be  refreshed  with  occasional  moderate  watenogs :  and 
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when  they  have,  in  advanoed  growtht  fiUt^  up  tie  glasieaneit 
months  train  them  oat  in  a  regular  oider.-^See  Jtme. 

They  mast  be  covered  every  night  with  mati^  nndi  the  odd* 
die  of  Jane. 

Bitt  where  good  i^ntt  cannot  be  readily  procured  to  plant  in 
the  above  beds^  let  some  seed  be  pat  in  early  in  the  month  ;  the 
plants  will  soon  come  ap,  and  wUl  come  into  bearing  at  a  very 
acceptable  time  in  June  and  July. 

The  hot- bed  being  made  and  earthed  as  above  directed,  mark 
out  the  holes  foi  the  seed,  three  feet  and  a  half  asunder;  and 
in  form  of  a  shallow  basin,  only  about  an  inch  and  half  deep, 
and  nine  or  ten  inches  wide.  In  the  middle  of  each  of  these 
holes,  sow  eight  or  nine  seeds,  half  an  inch  deep,  and  then  put 
on  the  bell  or  hand-glasses.  After  the  plants  have  been  up  ten 
or  twelve  days,  they  must  be  thinned,  leaving  only  three  of  the 
strongest  in  each  hole,  drawing  a  little  earth  about  their  stems  ; 
and  give  a  light  waterings  to  settle  the  loosened  earth  below  close 
to  the  roots ,  managing  them  after^va^ds  according  to  the  fore- 
goimj^  directions,  and  they  will  begin  to  bear  some  frait  in  the 
third  or  fourth  week  in  June. 

Cucumbers  to  pickle. 

Sow  cttcnmbers  for  pickling,  &c.  either  generally  now  in  the 
natural  ground  to  remain  for  the  principal  crop  of  picklers^&c 
or  occasionally  in  a  hot- bed,  if  coldish  bad  weather>  to  forward 
them  for  transplanting  into  the  open  gronnd  next  month,  which 
is  generally  as  icon  as  the  plants  can  stand  the  fall  air  in  thia 
country. 

However^  in  regard  to  sowing  this  crop  in  the  open  ground, 
it  must  not  be  done  generally  till  towards  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  the  month ;  or  if  th«  season  is  coldly  unsettled,  or  very 
wet,  as  has  often  been  the  case  of  late  years,  defer  sowing  till 
the  last  week  in  this  month,  or  the  first  in  Jane,  allotting  for 
this  purpose  a  piece  of  rich  free  ground,  digging  it  regularly,  in 
a  leirel  order,  and  divide  it  into  beds  of  nve  or  six  feet  wide, 
allowing  twelve  inches  between  bed  and  bed  for  an  alley ;  then 
mark  out  the  holes  for  the  seed,  along  the  middle  of  esdi 
bed,  allowing  three  feet  and  a  half  between  hole  and  hole} 
loosen  the  places  for  the  holes,  breaking  the  earth  well,  and 
form  each  in  a  small  concave  hollo\v,  with  the  hand,  like 
a  shallow  basin,  about  an  inch  and  a.  half  deep,  and  ten 
or  twelve  inches  over;  and  sow  in  the  middle  of  each  hole 
eight  or  ten  seeds,  covering  them  sear  half  an  inch  deep  with 
earth. 
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After  the  seed  is  §own,  if  the  weather  should  prove  hot 
'  and  dry,  it  will  be  proper  to  sprinkle  th  Aoles  with  water : 

bat  this  mast  be  given  very  moderate^^  just  enough  to 

moisten  the  earth  a  little,  for  too  mndi  moisture  in  the 
'  earth  would  rot  the  leed :  but  wheo  the  teed  is  germinated 

and  the  young  plants  oomiBg  up,  give  water  teeiy  In  dry  warnc 

weather. 

When  the  plants  have  been  come  up  about  a  fortnigiit,  they 
must  be  thinned,  and  leave  no  more  than  three  or  four  of  the 
best  plants  in  every  hole. 

But  in  sowing  picklerc,  if  a  cold  wet  season,  in  which 
these  seeds,  sown  in  the  natural  ground,  either  rot  or  make  but 
Bttle  progress ;  or  that^  in  order  to  forward  both  the  seed  and 
young  plants  a  week  or  fortnight  in  growth,  it  would,  in  either 
case,  be  proper  to  sow  the  sera  in  a  slight  hot*bed  just  to  raise  * 
the  plants  more  effectively  and  forwarder  in  their  young  state, 
till  abouta  week  or  ten  or  twelve  days  old  to  a  fortnight  at  most ; 
then  to  be  transplanted  finally  into  the  natural  ground :  the 
method  as  follows  :  — 

Having  a  supply  of  proper  horse  stable-dung  of  good  mode- 
rate heat,  make  a  hot-bed  the  width  of  a  garden  frame,  or  not 
less  thaia  a  yard  wide  for  hand-glasses,  and  half  a  yard  liigh, 
and  the  length  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  plants  you  would 
raise  ;  as  soon  as  the  bed  is  thus  made,  either  bet  on  the  frame 
and  lay  in  the  earth,  or,  being  previously  earthed,  may  use 
hand-glasses  or,  in  default  of  these,  an  awning  of  large  mats 
occasionally:  observing,  in  either  method,  to  earth  the  bed  di- 
rectly only  about  three  or  four  inches  thick  j  and  then,  as  it  is 
adriseable  generally  to  transplant  these  plants  when  quite 
young,  in  little  dusters  together,  sow  the  seed  accordingly, 
that  is,  either  sow  some  in  small  pots,  several  seeds  in  the 
middle  of  each^  and  plunge  them  In  the  hot-bed,  or,  for  larger 
or  considerable  supplies,  sow  in  the  earth  of  the  bed^  in  little 
clusters,  with  a  thick  blunt-euded  dibble,  or  with  your  fingers 
contracted,  make  holes  about  an  inch  wide,  and  half  an  inch^ 
or  near  an  inch  deep,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  asunder, 
dropping  six  or  eight  seeds  in  each  hole,  and  cover  them  in 
wila  earth  i  this  is  called  dotting  them  in :  or  instead  of  this 
you  may  draw  drills  across  the  bed  :  the  seed  to  be  sown  in 
the  drills,  observing  to  sow  them  quite  thick,  not  generally  all 
along  the  drills,  bat  rather  in  little  patches,  six  or  eight  good 
seeds  in  each,  so  close  as  to  almost  tonch,  and  cover  them 
half  an  inch  deep  with  earth  $  allow  a  clear  space  in  each  drill 
of  two  inches  between  each  patch  or  duster  of  seed,  and  lei 
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the  drills  be  two  or  three  inches  asuoder  :  by  thas  sowing  the 
teed  in  clusters,  as  it  were>  the  plants  will  rise  io  bonches  for 
transplantation  in  that  order  as  below;  continning*  in  the 
interim,  to  defend  the  bed^  either  with  the  frame-light,  or  with 
hand-glasses ;  or,  in  want  of  these,  with  mats«  as  before  inti- 
mated, every  night  and  all  bad  weather  $  and  giva  occasional 
gentle  waterings. 

Then,  when  the  phints  have  been  come  up  abont  six,  eigh^ 
or  ten  days,  and  show  the  roogh  leaves  in  the  centre,  it  ia 
proper  to  plant  them  oat,  if  the  weather  is  settled  :  for  in  this 
order  of  culture,  as  after  removal  from  the  hot-bed,  they  mfi 
having  the  aid  of  further  artificial  heat,  it  is  most  successful  la 
plant  them  out  while  in  that  young  state  of  growth,  as  afore- 
said, taking  them  up  in  clusters  as  they  grow,  with  the  earth 
about  their  roots  ^  and  in  that  manner  let  them  be  planted  in 
the  places  vv  fiere  tlicy  are  to  remain,  allotting  one  bunch  of 
plants  to  a  hole,  and  giving  them  iiiniiediateiy  some  water 
they  will  quickly  strike  root  without  hardly  feeling  their  re- 
moval J  observing,  however,  that  if  the  weather  should  ft  that 
time  prove  unfavourably  cold,  may  continue  them  under  occa- 
sional shelter  in  the  bed  a  week  oi  more  longer,  till  the  season 
settles  in  warm. 

Plant  and  sow  Gourds  and  Pumpkins. 

Want  o'jt  from  the  hot-bed  the  gourds  and  pumpkins  which 
were  sown  in  April ;  it  may  be  done  any  time  towards  the  mid- 
dle or  latter  end  of  this  month. 

But  as  the  froit  of  these  plants,  is  not  of  much  estimation  or 
value  for  any  material  culinary  uses,  or  other  economical  pur- 
pose, should  only  raise  a  few,  where  any  are  required,  either 
for  any  domestic  occasions,  both  in  the  quite  young  green  growth 
of  the  fruit,  and  when  of  full  maturity  $  or  some  chiefly  by  way 
of  curiosity,  for  the  great  variety  of  the  fruit  in  its  numerous 
diflerent  and  singular  shapes,  size,  colours,  stripes,  and  varia* 
gations.  Sec.  from  two  or  three  inches  growth,  as  in  the  orange 
and  pear  gourds,  to  one,  two,  or  three  feet,  or  more,  io  differ- 
ent sorts,  in  round,  oval,  hemispherical^  bottle-shaped,  barrel- 
shaped,  star-shaped,  and  of  various  other  forms. 

Some  of  them  may  be  planted  out  in  the  common  ground, 
ia  a  warm  situation*  abont  the  middle  of  this  month,  wnen  the 
weather  is  settled  in  warm  ;  they  will  grow  freely,  and  pro- 
duce ripe  fruit  in  August ;  and  tlie  common  pumpkin  is  often 
sown  or  planted  upon  old  dunghills  j  they  will  spread  wonder- 
fully and  |>roduce  many  large  iruit. 
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But  in  order  to  have  any  particular  sort  produce  fruit  earlier 
in  summer^  it  is  effected  by  planting  some  out,  the  begiuiiing 
or  middle  of  the  nionth,  upon  holes  of  liot-duiig,  under  hand 
or  bell-glasses,  or  other  occasional  shelter :  dig  some  holes, 
two  feet  wide,  and  about  a  spade  deep,  in  the  places  where 
plants  are  to  produce  their  frait,  filling  the  holes  with  new 
horse-dang,  covering  that  six  inches  deep  with  earthy  and  fo 
plant  your  gourds^  &c«  or  may  sow  the  aeedst  and  cover  them 
with  the  above  glasses,  or  with  oiled  paper-frames,  &c.  till 
they  begin  to  ran ;  then  may  discontinue  the  shelters. 

However,  in  default  of  dang  or  glasses,  for  holing  them  oat 
as  above,  may  plant  any  of  the  gonrd  lands,  or  others,  in  the 
fall  sroand,  in  a  warm  situation,  as  aforesmd,  towards  the 
mtdcUe  of  the  month,  when  settled  warm  weather,  and  the  pump* 
kins,  &&  may  be  planted  any  where.  ^ 

*  Observe  to  plant  some  of  the  orange,  and  other  small  gourds, 
near  to  a  wall^  or  other  fence,  or  against  an  arbour,  &c.  and 
when  the  plants  begin  to  run,  let  the  vines,  or  runners  be 
neatly  trained,  and  fastened  up  close  to  the  wall,  pales,  &c. 
Where  this  is  practised,  the  plants,  together  with  the  fruit,  will 
make  an  agreeable  appearance  in  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September. 

Or  some  of  the  gourds,  and  others  of  the  moderate  running 
kinds,  may  also  be  occasionally  supported  with  stakes  |  that  is, 
when  the  plants  begin  to  run,  let  a  tall  firm  stake  be  fixed  in 
the  ground  near  each  plant  ;  and  according  as  their  vines 
advance  in  length,  let  them  be  trained  up  carefully  round  the 
stakes. 

But  the  pumpkins,  and  large  kinds  of  goni  ds,  should  now  be 
planted  out,  or  seed  sown  in  any  open  coiiipartinent,  or  upon 
dunghills,  &c.  setting  them  eight  or  ten  feet  distance  ;  ami  tije 
plants,  in  their  advancing  growth,  permitted  to  extend  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

The  seed  of  gourds  and  pumpkins  may  still  be  sown  in  tht 
first  or  second  week,  or  any  time  in  the  month,  either  at  once 
in  the  full  ground,  or  upon  holes  of  hot-dung,  as  above,  to  re* 
main;  or  in  a  hot-bed  for  transplantation,  as  in  last  month ; 
and  when  the  plants  have  got  rough  leaves,  one  or  two  inches 
broad,  they  should  be  planted  oat  in  the  open  groand. 

Bat  In  defanlt  of  hot-dung,  &c.  sow  them  now  in  the  com- 
mon ground  at  once  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain, 

Kidney-beauB, 

Now  plant  a  full  crop  of  kidney-beans,  to  succeed  those 
planted  in  April. 
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Any  of  the  dwarf  kinds  may  now  be  planted  ;  bat  the  best 
and  most  profitable  for  this  plautatiou  are  the  L>lack  speckled 
dwarfs,  Battersea  and  Canterbury  white  dwarfs  ;  or  aUo  a  ifevv 
dun  coloured,  and  large  white. 

Draw  driliii  for  them  an  inch  deep  and  two  feet  and  half 
distance  ;  place  the  beans  in  the  drills  two  or  three  inches 
asunder,  di  aw  the  earth  e?eDiy  over  them,  and  let  the  surface 
be  lightly  raiced  smooth. 

Plant  also  the  scarlet  runner^  or  any  other  of  the  runniiig 
kinds  of  kidney-beans. 

Most  of  the  running  sorts  are  exceeding  profitable  for  the 
service  of  a  family,  for  they  are  surprising  great  hearers  ;  but 
in  particular,  the  scarlet  dowering  bean ;  and  there  is  a  variety 
of  this,  that  differs  from  it  only  in  coloor^  which  both  in  the 
seed  and  flovrers,  is  white :  but  their  manner  of  growths  mode 
of  bearing*  and  pods,  are  similar :  and  both  the  varieties 
being  very  plentiful  bearers  in  long  continuance,  are  very  pro« 
per  for  this  plantation  :  the  laige  white  Datch  ranners  are  aluo 
▼ery  proper  to  plant  now,  are  excellent  beans,  the  pods  of  con- 
siderable length,  hot  the  plants  do  not  oontinne  long  in  product 
tion  like  the  scarlet,  &c. 

All  the  ronninff  or  climbing  sorts  of  kidney-beans  extending 
coDttderaUy  by  their  runnera,  and  requiring  sup  port  of  tall  sticks 
or  poles,  kc.  mast  be  allowed  more  room  to  grow  than  the  dwarf 
kmds  I  so  that  the  drills  for  these  large  sorts  most  be  three  feet 
aix  inches  distance  at  least,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep, 
or  a  single  drill  along  any  vacant  wall,  pailtog.  bailding, 

Place  the  beans  in  the  drills  three  or  fonr  inches  asnnder, 
and  cover  them  equally  with  earth. 

When  the  plants  are  come  up,  and  begin  to  push  their  run- 
ners, then  let  some  tali  sticks  or  poles,  be  placed  to  each  row 
for  the  plants  to  climb  upon.  Tlie  runners  will  soon  catch 
hold,  and  will  twine  themselves  naturally  round  the  sticks  or 
poles,  to  the  hei^t  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  or  more ;  or  if  any  are 
planted  in  a  row  close  against  a  wall,  or  any  high  fence  or 
building,  may  suspend  strong  packthread  from  above,  six  inches 
distance,  fastened  tight  at  both  ends,  the  lower  end  of  whiclr 
may  be  tied  to  the  main  stem  of  the  beans ;  and  the  ranners  will 
readily  ascend  round  the  strings. 

There  is  much  advantage  in  planting  these  running  kinds, 
especially  the  scarlets,  &c.  for  a  lasting  crop;  for  those  that 
are  now  planted  wiil  begin  bearing  in  July  or  August,  and  con- 
tinue producing  plentifully  till  October. 

Though,  as  in  many  families  these  are  not  so  much  esteemed 
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for  general  ase  as  the  dwarf  sorts,  they  sboold  be  fdanted  ia 

smaller  or  larger  portions  accordingly,  and  generally  most  of 

Ihe  dwarfs  for  the  main  crop  :  nor  are  the  running  kinds  so 
innch  cultivated  by  the  market  gardeners,  as  large  quantities 
would  require  great  trouble  to  stick  tliem,  and  are  not  generally 
so  saleable  as  the  dwarf  beans. 

However,  in  private  gardens,  should  generally  cultivate 
tolerable  crops  of  the  runners,  more  or  less,  for  the  supply  of 
a  family,  as  dariug  the  season  they  will  be  ahvays  in  rendy  pro- 
duction :  two  sowings,  one  this  month  and  another  in  June, 
will  furnish  plentiful  supplies  of  young  pods^  in  constant  sue- 
oesaioo^  £roia  July  till  the  middle  or  e4id  of  October. 

Capsicuuu  for  FickUng. 

The  capsicums  for  pickling  which  were  sown  and  raisetl  in 
a  hot-bed,  in  March^  or  Aprils  should  now  be  transplanted  into 
the  full  ground. 

But  as  these  plants  are  tender,  and  being  raised  in  a  hot-bed, 
must  not  be  planted  out  till  settled  warm  weather,  or  towards 
the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month. 

Dig  a  spot  of  rich  ground  for  their  reception,  and  rake  the 
surface  smooth,  then  put  in  the  plants  by  iine^  a  foot  asnnder 
every  way,  and  water  them. 

Lave' Appie$,  Jar  Soyps,  ^c. 

Plant  ont  touatoesi  or  loTO-applet,  from  tht  hot-boa  wnero 
raised,  ahont  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month,  to  prodnce 
Imit  in  aatnmn,  for  pickUng,  soups,  &e. 

These  plants  being  tnulers  and  very  loznriant  and  rambling 
in  their  growth,  mast  therefore  lie  planted  dose  to  a  wall,  pales, 
or  espaliers;  and  when  they  b^n  to  braaeh  ont,  most  be 
trained,  and  nailed  to  the  wall  or  pales  in  the  manner  of  a  walU 
tree,  or  may  be  trained  to  strong  stakes. 

Observe,  they  must  be  planted  against  a  south  wall  or  other 
south  fence,  or  in  some  sunny  exposure  j  for  if  planted  in  the 
lhade  the  fruit  would  not  ripen.  Any  wide  vacant  spaces  be- 
tween wall-trees  would  suit  them  well,  and  will  produce  ripe 
fruit  in  August  or  September,  &c. 

One  stout  plant  in  a  place  is  sufficient.  Water  them  as 
soon  as  they  are  planted,  and  shade  them  from  the  sun  till 
they  have  taken  root  ;  and  a  little  shelter  of  hand-glasses, 
&c.  in  cold  nights,  for  the  hrst  fortnight,  would  be  very  servioe* 
ebJe, 
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Asparagat  will  noir  be  fit  to  cot  for  oae. 

In  CQtUng  the  shoots  of  these  pbnts>  it  shoald  be  obserfed^ 
that,  when  they  are  adfanoed  aboot  two  or  three  to  four  or 
Uto  inehes  above  groaodt  they  should  be  gathered ;  bat  those 
aboot  two  to  three  or  foor  inches  are  generally  in  prime  or- 
ier,  while  the  top  bad  or  head  remains  compact  5  which  when 
permitted  to  run^  soon  becomes  open  and  loose  and  of  less  es- 
timatioa. 

When  proceeding  to  cut  or  gather  them,  be  carefol  to  dirotf 

your  knife  down  close  by  the  side  of  the  shoots  yoa  intend  to 

cut,  lest  you  wound  or  destroy  any  young  buds  that  are  coming 
up  ia  succession,  and  do  not  yet  appear  ;  cutting  the  shoots  off 
slanting^  about  three  or  four  laches  wiLhiu  the  giouad. — See 
April, 

Let  tl»e  beds  of  these  plants  be  now  carerully  cleaned  from 
weeds,  wWch,  at  this  season,  will  be  advancing  very  numerously, 
and  shoald  therefore  eitlier  give  a  careful  hand-weeding  j  or, 
with  a  small  hoe,  taking  opportunity  of  a  dry  day,  cut  up  all 
weeds  clean  withiu  the  surface,  and  they  will  soou  all  die  ef- 
fectoally. 

JVamplanHng  Leiiuee, 

Tn  moist  weather,  transplant  cos  lettuce  and  other  kinds 
which  were  sown  the  two  former  months. 

Choose  a  rich  spot  for  those  jilants,  in  a  free  open  situation, 
not  encumbered  with  spreading  trees,  &c.  which  would  draw 
the  plants  up  slender,  without  forming  good  hearts  ^  dig  the 
ground  neatly^  and  rake  the  surface  smooth  ;  then  put  In  the 
plants  in  rows,  ten  or  twelve  inches  asunder,  and  give  some 
water  to  settle  the  earth  about  their  roots  ;  giving  also  ooca«> 
siond  after- waterings*  till  the  plants  have  taken  root 

Such  lettnces,  in  yoong  plants,  of  two  or  three  inches 
advance,  as  are  intended  to  remain  where  sown  to  attain 
fall  growth,  shoald  now  be  thinned  regnlarly,  in  proper  time* 
aboat  a  foot  or  fifteen  indies  distance ;  or  any  among  other 
crops,  as  onions,  leeks,  carrots,  &c.  most  be  thinned  more 
considerably,  or  generally,  not  Um  than  two  or  Uiree  feet  asan- 
der* 

Sow  JLMMiO^Seed. 

Sow  lettnoe^seed  1  this  shoald  be  done  at  two  or  three  dtf- 
Isrent  times  this  month,  that  there  may  be  a  constant  si^  ;  ly  of 
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these  pfawts  in  good  perliBCtiiiii^  in  raooeuioDal  eider  ia  the 
proper  seasooj  which,  from  tfaeie  toirhigs  eome  mto  foil 
growth  in  July  end  Aagastt  to  aoooeed  thoie  of  the  sprinf-iown 
cspops* 

The  white  and  the  green  oot  iettoees,  iEgypdan  spotted  cot, 
Ciliden^  and  imperial^  are  all  proper  kinds  to  sow  now :  or  oo 
caiioaally  the  graad-admirable»  large  white  Dutch,  and  the 
brown  Dntch^  &c.  so  in  the  whole  may  choose  the  most  desir- 
able. 

An  opea  situation  must  be  chosen  in  which  to  sow  these 
seeds  where  the  ground  is  light  aad  rich;  sow  each  sort  sepa- 
rate, aad  rake  them  id  light  and  evenly. 

The  beds  wherein  these  seeds  are  sown  mast  be  often  re- 
freshed with  water  in  dry  weather,  to  promote  a  free  growth, 
both  in  the  seed  and  young  plants. 

Tying  up  eariy  LeUuee, 

Early  cos  lettnce^of  some  advanced  growth,  beginning  to 
heart  a  little,  may,  in  some  of  the  largest  plants  have  the  leaves 
tied  up  together  moderately,  with  a  string  of  bass,  which  will 
forward  their  cabbaging  and  whitening  in  the  heart  sooner  for 
otOi  and  render  them  more  crisp  and  tender  for  eating. 

Small  Salading, 

Sow  creeaee^  mvstard,  radieb,  rape^  and  other  smaU  salad 

seeds  often. 

When  a  constant  sopply  of  these  small  herbe  are  required 
yonng,  there  should  be  some  seed  of  each  sort  pat  into  the 
groond  once  every  week  or  fortnight 

Obserfe,  if  the  weather  proves  hot  and  dry,  it  is  proper  to 
sow  these  seeds  now  on  a  somewhat  shady  border.  Draw 
shallow  drills,  and  sow  the  seeds  therein  very  tlucic,  and  cover 
them  lightly  with  earth.  In  dry  weather^  give  them  a  mode- 
rate watering  every  other  day. 

Spinach. 

Spinadi  may  stiL  be  sown,  where  reqnired  in  continued  sue* 
cession,  sowing  generally  the  round-leaved  sort,  and  mostly  in 

an  open  situation. 

In  some  families  spinach  is  required  ia  succession  all  sum- 
mer, or  in  continuance  somepart  of  that  season  ^  ia  which  case, 
some  seed  shoidd  be  sown  every  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  as  the 
plants  of  the  summer  sowings  soon  run  up  to  stalks,  in  an  use 
less  growth  ;  sow  the  seed  moderately  thin,  and  rake  it  well 
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into  the  ground ;  or  may  occastoiiaUy  sow  it  la  shallow  flat 
drills  six  or  eight  inclies  to  a  foot  atander,  corerlng  in  tlie  mmA 
r^olarly. 

Hoe  and  thin  the  yonng  spinach  oi  laat  month's  sowing  | 
eradicate  all  weeds :  and  where  the  pbati  staiid  thick*  thin 
them  moderately,  in  some  regular  order^  especially  those  pro* 
doced  from  the  broad^cast  sowing not  so  material  in  those 
growing  in  drills.' 

Should  now,  the  beginning  or  niKldle  of  this  month,  if  not 
done,  leave  some  best  sorts  of  spinach  to  ran  for  seed,  both  of 
the  winter  crop,  of  the  triangnlar-leaved  kind,  and  early  spring- 
sown  plants  of  the  round-leaved^  to  have  a  proper  supply  of 
«eed  of  both  varieties 

Sow  more  turnips  :  they  will  eome  in  at  a  fine  season  ;  fit 
lo  draw  for  the  table  by  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  July  :  but 
will  be  ill  excellent  order  by  the  begiuuiog  of  August^  and  will 
continue  good  a  long  time. 

This  seed  must  not  be  sown  in  connnned  dry  hot  weather  : 
for,  in  which,  there  would  be  a  risk  of  all  the  labour  being  lost  j 
but  when  the  weather  is  showery,  or  there  is  a  good  prospect 
of  its  being  so,  or  immediately  after  rain.  Is  the  most  proper  suc- 
cessful time  to  sow  this  small  seed  at  this  season. 

Allot  an  open  compartment  of  mellow  ground  ;  and,  while 
fresh  turned  up,  sow  the  seed,  moderately  thin  and  equally  in 
every  part  ,•  tread  it  evenly  dowu,  and  rake  it  in  regularly. 

Hoe  and  thin  the  turnips  which  were  town  the  last  month  : 
cut  up  ail  the  weeds,  and  thin  the  plants  r^larly^  to  aevenor 
■eight  inches  distance. 

This  work  oC  thinning  should  always  bc  performed  when  the 
rough  leaves  are  abont  the  breadth  of  a  man's  thumbs  or  before 
they  grow  much  larger^  as  the  work  can  then  be  effected  with 
greater  expedition  and  regularity. 

Cleaning  and  thinning  Carrots  and  Parsnepi. 

Carrots  and  parsaeps  will  now  be  advancing  fast  in  their 
growth^  and  shcHild  be  properly  enconraged :  clear  them  from 
weeds»  and  thin  the  plants  out  to  doe  distances. 

This  work  may  be  done  either  by  hand  or  hoe  hut,  for 
large  crops  particularly^  smaU-hoeing  them  is  the  preferable 
method,  both  as  the  most  expeditious,  and  by  loosening  the  snr- 
fiice  of  the  ground  with  the  hoe,  it  will  greatly  promote  the  free 
growth  of  the  plants. 
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However^  at  any  ratdj  lei  these  plants  be  cleared  firom 
weedsj  and  thianed  oat  to  proper  distances^  that  they  may  hare 
full  liberty  to  grow  at  top  and  swell  at  bottom.  Thin  oat| 
thereforej  the  general  crops^  to  about  six  or  seven  inchei  die* 
tance  at»least>  and  cut  dovm  all  weeds.  There  is  great  advan* 
tage  in  allowing  these  plants  room  enough,  for  then  their  roots 
frill  be  large*  long,  and  straight ;  the  parsneps  in  particalar«  if 
thinned  from  above  seven  or  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  dis* 
tance>  the  roots  will  swell  considerably  larger,  and  attain  their 
ntmost  perfection*  - 

Such  crops  of  carrots^  however,  as  are  intended  to  be  drawn 
gradually  for  the  table  while  young,  need  not  be  thinned  at* 
Srst  to  more  than  four  or  five  inches  distance  $  as  by  a  gradual 
thinning  out  the  larger  for  use,  the  rest  will  gain  more  and  more 
room  daily. 

But  the  main  crops  of  carrots  that  you  intend  shall  remain 
to  grow  to  full  size,  should  be  thinned  to  the  proper  distauce 
at  once,  from  above  ttix  to  seveu  or  eight  iacheii  clis>tance. 

Sowing  Cmrrati, 

Carrot-seed  may  still  be  sown  wliere  required:  it  will  grow 
freely,  and  the  plants  will  come  up  syon,  and  they  will  be  ready 
in  young  growth  to  dr^ivv  for  the  table  by  the  latter  end  of  July, 
or  soon  in  August,  and  continue  in  tine  order  ail  the  autumn 
season. 

Otiiotts. 

The  crops  of  onions  should,  towards  the  middle  or  latter  end 
of  this  month,  be  perfectly  well  cleared  from  weeds ;  and  the 
plants  intended  for  the  main  crop  of  bnlbera  should  be  thinned 
in  proper  time  from  about  three  to  fonr  or  five  inches  distance ; 
being  careful  to  leave  the  strongest  plants. 

Thi^  work  may  either  be  performed  by  hand  or  with  the 
small  hoe ;  the  latter  is  the  quickest  method,  and  by  stirring  the 
ground  with  the  hoe,  &c.  it  is  of  great  service  to  the  growth 
of  the  plants,  having  for  this  purpose  a  small  one^hand  hoe, 
about  two  inches  broad ;  or,  in  want  of  this,  an  old  table  knife, 
bent  a  little  at  the  end,  about  an  inch,  by  heatitig  in  a  fire, 
which  wiU  answer  the  purpose  very  well  for  small  or  moderate 
crops ;  observing,  in  the  main  crops  designed  wholly  for  full 
bulbing,  to  thin  them  regularly  to  at  least,  about  three  or  four 
inches  distance. 

But  where  a  supply  of  young  onions  are  wanted  for  thinning 
out  by  degree^}  for  various  domestic  occasions,  both  as  young 
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Cibouls  aad  in  siDall  bulbous  growths,  there  should  be  a  crop 
reserved  unthinned  for  that  purpose  ;  but  observing  to  thin  them 
regularly  as  you  draw  them  for  use,  leaving  a  sufficiency  for 
a  tolerable  crop,  oif  the  most  promising  plants  to  stand  for  full 
bulbing. 

HuwAwr^h  Parsley  y  Setnvomera,  and  SaUafy, 

The  young  crops  of  Hamburgh,  or  krge-rooted  parsley,  scor- 
^onera,  and  salsafy,  must  now  be  carefully  cleaned  from  weeds, 
and  the  plants  should  be  thinned  or  hoed  out  to  proper  distances, 
that  their  roots  may  have  room  to  swell;  thioaiDg  them  about 
six  or  seven  inches  asunder. 

The  seeds  of  scorzoner  a  and  salsafy  should  now  be  sown  for 
the  winter  crop.  Sow  tliem  in  the  hrst  or  second  week  of  this 
month,  iQ  an  opea  spot  of  ground,  each  sort  separate,  and  rake 
Ihem  in. 

These  plants  when  sown  early,  are  apt  to  rnn  op  for  seed* 
before  they  are  hardly  fit  for  use.  But  those  that  are  sown 
now  will  not  run,  and  their  roots  will  be  in  excellent  order  for 
the  table  by  Michaelmas,  and  continue  i^ood  till  spring  foUoir* 
ing. 

Cahbages  and  Saw^B. 

Transplant  spring-sown  cabbage  and  savoy  plants  for  antumn 
md  winter  use,  also  red  cabbages. 

These  should  be  allotted  an  open  situation :  or  some  may 
be  planted  between  rows  of  early  canliflowers,  or  wide  rows  of 
garden  beans^  or  FVench  beans* 

But  where  there  is  ground  to  spare,  and  dear  of  other  crops, 
it  will  be  more  adviseable  to  allot  all  these  kinds  of  plants  an 
open  compartment  by  themselves.  Plant  them  out,  if  possible, 
in  moist  weather,  in  rows  two  feet  or  two  and  a  half  asunder, 
and  about  two  feet  distance  in  the  lines |  and  as  soon  as  they 
are  {jlanted  give  each  a  little  water. 

Draw  earth  about  the  stems  of  early  cabbages,  and  others ; 
this  will  strengthen  the  plants  greatly,  and  will  also  bring  them 
forward  in  their  gi'o  vih. 

The  earliest  cabbages  will  now  be  well  advanced  in  growth* 
have  formed  tolerable  full  hearts,  and  begin  to  turn  their  innef 
leaves  for  cabbaging;  they  may  be  greatly  assisted  and  brought 
brward  by  tying  their  leaves  toirether.  Get  some  strong  bass» 
jr  small  osier  twigs,  and  go  over  tlie  plants  row  by  row,  and 
kt  such  of  the  forwardest  with  fullest  hearts,  as  begin  now  to 
inm  their  leaves  the  most  concavely  iaward,  in  order  for  head* 
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ittg,  be  tted«    In  doing  this,  observe  to  gather  all  the  leares  up 

r^olarly ;  and  then,  with  some  strong  bass  strings  or  an  osier 

twig,  tie  them  together;  but  do  not  tie  them  too  fitraigbt,  for 
that  would  occasion  the  plants  to  rot. 

This  will  bring  the  plants  forwarder  for  use  sooner  by  a  week 
or  fortnight  than  they  would  naturally  be  of  tliemselves  } 
and  they  will  be  much  whiter  in  the  hearty  and  mere  tender  to 
eat. 

Sow  sugar-loaf  cabbage-seed,  and  any  other  close,  quick- 
bcarting  kinds,  for  sammer  and  autumn,  coleworts,  and  young 
aotumn  cabbages. 

Likewise  sow  some  savoys  to  plant  out  in  Juiv  and  August 
for  a  saccessional  winter  crop. 

The  cauliflowers  that  were  defended  with  hand -glasses  ai^ 
winter  and  spring,  being  now  of  considerably  advanced  growth, 
shoul  1  have  the  glasses  wholly  discontinued^  if  not  done  the  end 
of  last  month. 

Look  over  early  caiilillowers  off  en,  about  the  middle  or  lat- 
ter end  of  the  month  ;  some  of  the  plants  will  then  begin  to  show 
their  flower-heads  in  the  centre  j  and  as  soon  as  these  appear, 
they  should  be  screened  from  the  sun  and  wet,  which  would 
both  occasion  them  to  open,  and  change  their  peculiar  white- 
ness to  that  of  a  yellowish  hue. 

Therefore,  as  soon  as  a  flower  appears  in  some  advanced 
growth,  let  some  of  the  largest  leaves  be  broke  down  over  It* 
This  will  answer  the  double  purpose  of  shading  the  head  from 
Ihe  sun,  and  defending  it  from  wet,  whereby  the  cauliflowers 
wlU  be  preserved  in  their  natural  whiteness,  and  will  be  close, 
firm,  and  beautiful. 

These  plants  should  in  Tery  dry  weather  De  occasionally 
watered ;  for  this  will  cause  the  heads  to  grow  to  a  larger 
sixe. 

But,  previous  to  doing  this^  you  must  form  the  earth  hollow 
like  a  basin,  round  each  plant,  to  contain  the  water  when  given 
to  them. 

Transplant,  if  not  done  last  month,  the  young  canliflower 
plants  raised  this  spring  from  seed. 

For  the  reception  of  these  young  plants,  let  a  piece  of  the 
richest  ground  be  chosen,  and  spread  thereon  some  good  rotten 
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dnntf,  and  then  dig  the  ground  one  spade  deep^  and  as  yoa  go 
on>  let  the  daag  be  regularly  buried. 

The  plants  are  to  be  set  io  this  eompartmeut  at  two  feet»  or 
two  feet  and  a  half  each  way  asander  $  and  they  must  be  wa- 
tered as  soon  as  they  are  planted. 

There  may  be  sown,  if  yon  choose  it^  on  the  same  grooad, 
between  the  canliflower  plants,  a  thin  crop  of  spinach,  or  a  thin 
sprinkling  of  salmon  radishes,  &c. 

fibiotii^  ikmliJlowet'WedfcTaMiciha^lw 

Sow  caulLAower-seed  i  the  plants  that  are  raised  from  this 
sowing  win  come  into  nse  in  October^  and  will  be  in  high 
perfection  the  greatest  part  of  November,  and  sometimes  lon- 
ger. 

This  is  what  the  London  gardeners  call  the  Michaelmas 
canliflowerfl. 

Observe,  the  seed  for  this  crop  must  not  be  sown  till  aboat 
the  24th  of  this  month  |  at  which  time  prepare  a  three  or  foar 
feet  wide  bed  of  rich  earth,  in  a  free  sitnation. 

Get  some  good  seed  of  the  last  year*s  saving ;  sow  this 
eqnally,  moderately  thick,  and  rake  it  in  carefolly,  and  sprinkle 
the  bed  often  in  dry  weather  with  water* 

When  the  plants  have  got  two  or  three  leaves  an  indi 
broad,  they  should  be  pricked  out  into  a  nursery- bed  to 
attain  strength  for  final  transplantation.  Sec  Jatie  aud 

BrocolL 

Brocoli- seeds,  both  of  the  porple  and  white  kinds,  must  be 
scm  a  in  this  month,  for  the  second  principal  crop  for  nse  the 
following  winter  and  spring. 

It  will  be  adviseable  to  sow  a  little  of  this  seed  at  two  differ- 
ent times  this  month,  in  order  to  have  a  proper  supply :  there- 
fore sow  some  seed  of  both  kinds  in  the  first  week  in  the  month, 
and  more  about  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fourth;  the  plants 
raised  from  these  sowings  will  produce  their  heads  probably 
some  in  December  and  January ;  and  the  others  mors  gene- 
rally in  February,  March,  and  April,  but  in  greatest  perfection 
the  two  las^named  months ;  and  afler  the  main  heads  are  ga- 
thered, the  stalks  of  the  purple  sort  particularly  will  yield  abun- 
dance of  excellent  sprouts,  but  rarely  any  from  the  white,  or 
caulifiower  brocoli. 

These  seeds  must  be  sown  in  a  bed  or  border  of  rich  earth. 
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n  an  open  exposure^  each  kiod  separate,  and  rake  them  in  re- 
gularly. 

But  in  order  to  have  brocoll  produce  heads  before  Christmas, 
that  is,  in  October,  November,  and  December,  you  must  sow 
some  seeds  of  each  kind  in  March^  or  beginning  or  middle  of 
April,  which  see. 

Bare-cole, 

Sow  bore-cole,  otherwise  brown-cole,  for  next  autumn,  wia* 
'  ter,  and  spring  use,  if  not  done  in  March  and  ApriL 

This  is  a  useful  plant,  is  of  the  open  cabbage  tribe,  and  very 
well  worth  raising  in  every  kitchen  garden,  for  the  senrice  of  a 
fomily.  There  are  two  sorts,  the  brown  and  the  green,  neither 
of  which  form  dose  heads  like  the  common  cabbage  or  savoy, 
bot  always  remain  open  and  loose  in  the  heart  i  bnt  they  have, 
nevertheless,  great  merit  for  their  extreme  hardiness  to  endare 
cold,  and  excellence  for  winter  and  spring  nse« 

These  plants  run  up  with  long  stems,  from  two  to  three  or 
four  feet  high,  crowned  by  a  large,  spreading,  bushy  head,  of 
Ifaick,  fimbriated,  curly  leaves }  and  are  very  hardy,  to  stand 
^niQst  the  severest  winters ;  and  in  the  months  of  February 
.  nd  March,  their  long  stems  will  be  very  productive  from  bot* 
fom  to  top  in  numerous  fine  young  sprouts }  all  of  which,  as 
irell  as  the  principal  head,  boil  remarkably  green  and  tender. 

The  seed  must  be  sown  the  first  week  in  the  month ;  bot  in 
Jrder  to  obtain  tall  strong  full-grown  plants,  with  large  stocky 
heads,  and  the  tall  strong  stems  to  produce  a  large  supply  of 
sprouts  accordingly,  should  sow  a  first  crop  in  March  or  April, 
as  directed  in  those  months.  Sow  it  in  an  open  spot  of  good 
ground,  moderately  thin,  and  rake  it  in  regularly- 

In  dry  weather,  give  the  bed  now  and  then  a  moderate  wa- 
tering. 

The  plants  will  be  large  enough  to  plant  out  in  about  six 
weeks  after  the  seed  is  sown  j  but  when  they  have  two  or 
three  leaves,  it  is  eligible  to  thin,  aod  prick  out  a  quantity  from 
the  seed-bed,  four  inches  distance,  that  the  whole  may  obtain 
proper  strength  for  hnal  transplanting. 

Those  planted  out  finally  in  June,  July,  and  August,  will 
produce  large  heads  of  full  growth  to  cut  in  October,  Novem- 
ber, or  any  time  ail  winter,  till  the  following  spring. 

Sow  4$nd  pkaU  &i«cyf  • 
Sow  savoy-seed  for  a  latter  erop :  the  true  grecE  savoy  is 
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the  best  tort  to  sow  now^  for  it  is  the  hardiest  to  stand  the 

winter. 

This  seed  may  be  sown  any  time  in  the  months  and  will  came 
in  very  vvetl  for  a  late  crop  ;  but  to  have  a  good  crop  of  IdU- 
headed  plants,  <et  the  seed^  if  possible,  be  sown  in  the  &rst  or 
second  week  in  the  month  |  the  plants  will  soon  come  up,  and 
will  he  fit  to  transplant  in  the  end  of  June,  and  in  July*  and 
beginning  of  August.  Generally  sow  the  seed  in  a  free,  open 
exposure*  and  rake  it  In  reguiarly. 

The  plants  raised  from  this  sowing  will  be  tolerably  well- 
cabbaged  by  November,  and  will  continue  good  till  March. 

Plant  out  some  early-sown  savoys,  two  feet  and  a  half  dis* 
tance,  to  cabbage  in  September  and  October,  &e. 

Planting  and  Hoeing  JBeant. 

Plant  more  garden  beans  for  latter  crops  in  July,  August, 

and  September. 

The  Windsor,  Toker,  and  Sandwich  kinds  will  yet  succeed 
tolerably  well  ;  and  the  long-pods  and  white-blossom  beans  are 
also  very  proper  to  plant  any  time  this  month. 

But  where  a  constant  succession  of  young  beans  are  desired 
all  the  summer  season,  there  should  be  some  seeds  put  into 
the  ground  at  three  different  times  this  months  allowin^r  ten  or 
twelve  days,  or  not  ejiceeding  a  fortnight,  between  each  plant- 
ing I  and  at  this  season  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  allow  them 
a  situation  where  the  ground  is  moistest,  if  there  is  choice  of 
soil,  planting  them  in  rows  a  yard  asunder. 

Hoe  the  ground  between  the  rows  of  advancing  young  beans^ 
cutting  np  all  weeds^  and  draw  earth  about  the  stems  of  the 
plants. 

Management  of  Beans  in  Blossom. 

Now  it  will  be  proper  to  top  snch  beans  as  are  in  blooin«  to 
promote  the  free  setting  of  the  pods. 

This  should^  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  months  be 
particularly  practised  to  the  early  crops,  provided  it  was  nol 
done  last  month. 

By  this  practise  the  pods  will  set  sooner,  and  swell  faster, 
and  be  better  nourished,  and  come  in  almost  a  week  sooner 
than  if  the  plants  were  permitted  to  ron  j  for  hsTing  no  advano- 
ingtop  to  nourish,  their  whole  effort  goes  to  that  of  the  frait 

But  let  this  be  performed  to  beans  in  general  now  in  fall 
blossom  ;  observe  to  let  the  stems  be  first  advanced  to  such  a 
doe  height^  as  to  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pods  $  the  early 
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Mazagaa  bean  may  be  topped  when  about  two  feet  high,  anH 
the  larger  sorts  should  be  topped  when  from  about  two  feel  and 
a  half  or  yard,  to  three  and  a  half  high,  according  to  the  groivth 
of  the  different  rarietiet* 

But  with  respect>  however*  to  the  small  early  beans,  if  you 
.would  hare  them  come  in  as  early  as  possible,  you  should  top 
them  as  soon  aa  the  blossom  at  the  bottom  of  the  stalks  begin 
to  open. 

Sowing  Peas. 

Sow  likewise  more  peas.  To  Lave  a  regular  supply,  let 
some  be  sown  at  least  twice  in  this  mouth }  but  where  constant 
supplies  of  young  peas  are  much  wanted^  three  or  four  sowings 
wUl  not  be  too  often,  and  there  will  be  the  greater  chance  of 
success  in  the  late  sowing. 

The  best  sorts  to  sow  now  are  the  marrowfats ;  also  may 
sow  the  Spanish  moratto,  green  and  white  rouncivals,  being 
fine  large  sorts  ;  likewise  any  of  the  hotspur  kinds,  and 
Prussian  peas,  &c.  j  and  those  that  are  sown  any  time  ia  this 
month  will  sometimes  yield  tolerable  good  crops  toward  the 
latter  end  of  July,  and  ia  August,  Slc. 

This  is  now  a  proper  time  to  sow  any  of  the  dwarf  kinds  of 
peas.  These  sorts  seldom  grow  above  two  or  three  feet  high  ; 
some  not  above  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches,  but  are  mostly  great 
bearers  ;  the  pods  small  [)Lit  numerous ;  and  the  peas,  while 
yoong,  cat  sweet  and  goo  d  ;  and  generally  those  sown  at  this 
season  will  be  more  productive  than  the  larger  kinds,  though 
not  so  adviseabie  to  sow  in  large  qnantltles  for  any  principal 
crops.    Sow  them  in  drills  two  feet,  or  two  and  a  half  asunder. 

Now  hoe,  and  let  some  earth  be  drawn  up  about  the  stems 
of  the  crops  of  peas  whicli  were  sown  in  Aprllj  for  this  will 
strengthen  the  plants  greatly. 

The  early  hotspur  peas  now  in  blossom,  in  warm  borders, 
may  be  topped,  as  directed  for  the  beans ;  it  will  cause  the 
pods  to  set  and  swell  more  freely«  and  will  be  At  to  gather 
sooner* 

iSIf'  king  Peas. 

Continue  also  to  place  eticks  to  rows  of  peas,  according  to 
fte  adyancing  growth  of  the  different  young  crops>  for  the 
plants  to  climb  upon  In  their  natural  order,  in  an  upright  growth ; 
which^  where  intended,  should  generally  be  done  when  they 
ire  about  six  or  seven  inches  high. 

There  is  great  advantage  in  allowing  sticks  of  a  proper  height. 
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for  the  different  sorts  of  peas  to  climb  upon  y  for  die  produce 

is  generally  not  only  mnch  superior,  but  more  abundant,  often 
double  the  quantity,  or  more,  than  those  that  are  permitted 
to  run  upon  the  ground. 

The  sticks  for  this  purpose  should  be  from  four  or  five  to 
seven  feet  high,  according  to  tbe  growth  of  the  different  sorts 
Ofpeas;  the  sticks  should  also  be  very  branchy,  or  well  fur- 
nished with  small  lateral  branches,  that  the  plants  may  readily 
take  hold  without  falling  on  the  ground  j  and  should  be  pre- 
pared in  a  fanned  manner^  so  as  the  side  branches  extend  only 
the  way  of  the  rows. 

Tliey  should  be  placed  on  the  most  sunny  side  of  the  rows  ; 
at  least  towards  the  east  or  mid-day  sun^  where  the  position 
or  range  of  the  rows  admit ;  for  the  sun  will  naturally  incline 
the  plants  that  way,  and  they  will  more  readily  catch  the 
sticks ;  and  the  sticks  should  be  placed  at  snch  distances  it 
the  rows  as  the  branches  of  each  other  may  meet 

This  work  is  very  practicable  in  private  gardens^  hot  would 
be  endless  labour  fbr  large  crops  in  fields,  Sec.  for  supply  of 
the  markets. 

Endive, 

Sow  endive  for  an  early  crop :  principally  some  of  the  wUl% 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  green,  and  if  required  early  in  con- 
stant succession^  it  will  be  adviseable  to  sow  some  Seed  at  two 
different  times  this  month,  and  when  the  plants  of  each  sow- 
ing are  about  three  or  four  inches  iu  growth,  plant  out  some 
of  the  strongest  a  foot  distance. 

But  never  depend  on  the  sowings  of  this  month  for  a  main 
standing  crop,  the  plants  being  apt  to  run  up  soon  to  seed  the 
same  year ;  hou  ever,  where  a  few  early  plants  are  required, 
may  sow  a  little  seed  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the 
month,  and  more  towards  the  latter  end  the  plants  of  the  first 
sowing  will  not  continue  for  usc  long  j  but  the  sccond  sow- 
ing will  not  run  so  soon. 

But  the  season  for  sowing  the  principal  autumn  and  winter 
crops,  is  in  the  beginnings  middle,  and  latter  end  of  June,  and  in 
July  and  the  plants  from  tliose  sowings  attain  full  growth  in 
August,  September,  and  October,  and  generally  continue,  with- 
out running  for  seed,  till  next  spring. 

This  seed  should  be  sown  in  an  open  spot  of  rich  earth :  it 
must  not  be  sown  thick,  and  take  great  care  to  rake  it  ewitf 
into  the  ground. 
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Sowing  Poi-herbs,  and  oiker  Aromatic^,  Sfc* 

Paniey'Seed  may  ttill  be  towo*  where  it  has  been  omitted 
in  the  spring  ^  as  may  alsa  the  seeds  of  most  other  pot*berbs. 
If  uol  done  in  March  or  April  %  bat  shonld  also  be  sown  early 
ID  the  present  month. 

Sow  more  porslane-seed^  where  the  plants  are  in  request 
either  for  culinary  nses^  or  salads^  &c.  i  this  shonld  be  done 
In  the  beginning  of  this  months  to  succeed  that  which  was  sown 
in  April  This  seed  will  now  glow  freely^  in  a  bed  of  light 
rich  earthy  in  the  open  ground  ^  rake  the  surface  even,  then 
draw  shallow  drills  six  inches  asunder.  Sow  the  seed  mode- 
rately thick,  and  cover  it  about  a  quarter  or  half  an  iiMh  with 
earth. 

Wlierc  coriander  Is  constantly  wanted,  it  will  now  be  proper 
to  sow  a  little  more  of  the  seed,  for  tiiat  which  Is  sown  carl|  is 
apt  to  run  :  sow  it  in  drifk  six  inches  asnndtr 

Sow  cliervil,  wliere  wanted,  it  will  siiil  succeed  :  let  this 
seed  be  also  sown  in  shallow  drills,  and  cover  it  lightly  with 
earth,  or  sown  broad- cast  and  raked  in. 

May  also  stil!  sow  borage,  soi  id,  Imrncf,  fennel,  dill,  mari< 
golds,  nasturtiums,  he. — See  March  and  April. 

The  seeds  of  tliyme,  savory,  hyssop,  and  oiarjorum,  or  any 
other  aromatic  or  sweet  herbs,  may  also  still  be  sown  ;  but 
let  this  be  done  tlie  beginning  of  the  month,  observing  the 
same  method  of  sowing  as  directed  in  March  and  ApriL 

Propagating  Aromatic  Plants      Cuttings  and  ^iips. 

Propagate  aromatic  plants  by  slips  or  cuttings ;  most  sorts 
of  them  will  still  succeed. 

Tht  sorts  proper  to  plant  now  are  sage,  savory,  and  hyssop : 
maijornm,  mastich,  and  lavender ;  and  the  slips  or  cuttings  of 
these  sorts  will  now  grow  very  freely. 

Choose  for  this  purpose  the  best  young  side-shoots,  of  some 
tolerable  strength,  and  slip  or  cut  off  a  quantity,  about  five,  six, 
or  seven  inches  long  j  strip  off  the  nnder  leaves,  then  plant 
Ihem  in  a  shady  border,  &c.  five  or  six  inches  apart,  inserted 
two  thirds  of  their  length  into  the  ground,  and  in  dry  weather 
moderately  watered. 

Plant  also,  where  required,  slips  or  cott'mgs  of  rosemary,  rue> 
and  wormwood.  Let  the  cuttings  or  slips  of  these  plants  be  six 
or  eight  inches  in  length  and  plant  then  five  or  six  inches 
asunder^  in  the  shady  border  inserting  each  cutting  more  than 
half  way  into  the  earth. 
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8ai(0«  of  the  different  sorts,  may  now  he  vcfy  successfully 
propagated  by  slips  of  the  young  side-shoots,  detached  about 
six  inches  long,  pulling  away  the  under  leaves  :  plant  them  in 
a  shady  border,  almost  to  their  tops,  six  inches  asunder,  and 
watered  ;  they  will  soon  strike  root,  and  shoot  at  top,  and  form 
bushy  plants  iu  the  same  summer:  observing,  that  if  in  their  first 
growth,  any  spindle  np  to  flower,  cut  that  part  off  close,  to 
make  the  plants  grow  more  atocky  below»  and  to  branch  out 
full  and  bushy. 

Mint, 

Mint  may  also  be  planted  now,  where  new  beds  are 
wanted. 

Procure  sets  for  this  purpose,  either  rooted  young  plants  or 
cuttings  of  the  stalks,  a3  directed  in  the  two  last  months :  they 
must  be  planted  in  beds  or  borders,  in  rows  six  inches  asnnder, 
by  four  inches  in  the  row,  and  give  them  some  water  to  settle 
the  earth  well  about  their  roots. 

Supporting  Plants  Jar  Seed. 

Now  support  the  stems  or  stalks  of  such  plants  as  were 
planted  for  seed. 

The  onions  and  leeks,  in  particular,  will  now  require  this 
care ;  for  the  stalks  of  these  plants  will  be  run  up  to  a  good 
height :  and  if  they  are  not  secured  in  due  time,  the  winds  and 
heavy  rains  will  break  them  down. 

The  best  method  of  supporting  the  stems  of  these  plants  is 
to  drive  some  firm  stakes  into  the  ground,  along  the  rows  of 
plants,  placinff  the  stakes  about  two  or  three  yards  asunder 
in  the  row :  then  let  some  thin  long  poles,  or  strong  lines  be 
fastened  from  stake  to  stake  dose  idong  each  side  of  the  seed- 
staiks. 

Support  likewise  the  stems  of  cabbages,  savoys,  and  broccoli, 
which  are  for  seed  ;  having  some  stout  stakes,  let  one  or  two 
be  driven  into  the  ground,  close  to  every  plant,  and  the  prin- 
ei|>al  stems  be  tied  thereto  seeurely. 

Sowing  JtadiiheB. 

Sow  more  radishes  ;  the  salmon  kind  is  very  proper  for  this 
sowing  ;  bnt  sow  also  some  short  tops,  and  small  white  turnip- 
radish  f  choose  an  open  situation,  sow  the  seed  thin  and  rake 
it  in  properly. 

It  is  proper  to  sow  three  different  times  this  month,  to  con^ 
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tiniie  a  proper  snccessioo  $  but  must  be  often  watered  ia  diy 
not  weather,  both  before  and  after  the  plaota  are  ooroe  op. 

Hoe,  or  weed  and  thio  ibe  adfancing  yoang  crops  of  toraip- 
radishes^  &c.  as  io  last  mootb. 

Planting  Radishes  for  Beed. 

Transplant  radishes  for  seed  whea  the  roots  are  jost  in  their 
prime,  ia  the  Arst  and  second  weeks  of  the  month  i  and  it 
showery  weathert  it  will  be  a  particnlar  advantage. 

Choose  for  this  purpose  of  the  common  radishes,  the  long, 
perfectiy  straight  rooted,  and  with  short  tops. 

Having  also  some  regard  to  the  colour  of  the  root,  that  is, 
if  the  common  red,  or  short-topped  radish ;  those  thai  are  of 
a  clear  pale  red  are  preferable,  as  they  generally  eat  more  crisp 
and  mild  than  those  of  a  dark  red  colour ;  and  when  intended 
to  save  seed  of  the  salmon  radish,  although  these  will  be  natu- 
rally of  a  pale  red,  yet,  to  preserve  the  soitb,  it  will  be  proper 
to  plant  the  [)alcsL  coloured  roots. 

The  pfiijcipal  reason  why  radishes  for  seed  arc  directed  to 
be  transplanted  is,  that,  having  drawn  up  a  quantity  for  that 
purpose  can  readily  judge  of  the  goodness  of  the  root,  taking 
oniv  what  are  of  the  ri^ht  sort. 

Plant  them  by  diblde  in  rows  in  an  open  situation  :  the  rows 
must  be  two  or  three  feet  asunder,  and  the  plants  must  be  set 
about  two  feet  from  one  nnother  in  the  row 5  let  them  be  well 
watered  as  soon  as  tliey  are  planted,  to  settle  the  earth  properly 
about  the  roots.  They  will  shoot  up  strong  stalks  and  ripea 
seed  in  September. 

Likewise  loraip-radishes  for  seed,  either  transplant  or  leave 
where  growing ;  some  be«t  well-shaped  roots,  orbicularly  roaad, 
good-coloured,  of  aeat  moderate  growth,  and  small  tops. 

Prick  out  and  plant  Celery, 

Prick  out  from  the  seed-lwd  some  of  the  celery  plants  which 
were  sown  in  March, 

Dig  for  this  purpose  one  or  more  beds  of  light  rich  earth, 
and  rake  them  even ;  then  draw  out  of  the  seed-bed  some  best 
plants  in  a  thinning  manner,  and  pride  them  in  the  other  beds, 
three  to  four  or  five  Inches  distance :  give  directly  a  moderate 
watering,  and  repeat  it  occasionally  UU  the  plants  get  fresb 
root ;  and,  being  thus  planted  they  are  to  remain  in  growth  a 
month,  or  five  or  six  weeiu,  to  acquire  proper  strength ;  then 
transplanted  finally  into  trenches  to  remain  for  blanching,  by 
landing  up  in  their  adva^i^g  growth.— See  June,  July,  &c. 
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Lei  tbo«e  remaining  in  the  seed-bed  be  watered,  if  dry  wea* 
ther>  to  settle  the  earth  about  the  rootSj  loosened,  in  thinniBg 
out  the  above. 

Plant  out  celery  in  trenches  of  the  earliest  sowing  of  Febm- 
ary  and  March,— See  Jtciie. 

Sowiag  Celery, 

Sow  celery*seed  for  a  principal  latter  crop :  this  shonld  b6 
done  in  the  first  or  second  week  of  the  month. 

Dig  a  bed  of  light  rich  earth,  and  lay  the  surface  perfectly 
e?en  $  then  sow  the  seeds  pretty  thick,  and  rake  them  tn  light* 
ly  with  a  very  even  hand. 

In  hot  sunny  weather  it  wonid  prove  very  beneficial  to  shade 
the  bed  every  day,  from  ten  to  three  o'clock,  till  the  plants  ap- 
pear. 

Likewise,  let  the  l)efl,  in  dry  weather,  be  relVeshed  every 
other  evening  with  a  light  moderate  watering. 

The  plants  from  this  sowing  wiil  be  fit  to  plant  out  into 
trenches  in  July,  August,  and  September,  and  to  take  up 
for  the  table  from  October  till  Christmas,  and  for  a  spring 
supply. 

The  cirdoons  whieh  were  sown  in  March  or  April  shouid 
now  be  thinned  where  they  have  risen  toothici<,  that  the  plants 
may  have  room  to  grow  and  get  strength  by  next  month,  wl\en 
they  Khouid  be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain  for  landing 
up  to  blanch. 

These  plants  should  now  be  thinned  to  about  four  or  five  in* 
ches  distance ;  or  some  maybe  pricked  six  inches  distance  on  a 
nursery-bed,  to  remain  till  next  months  when  the  whole  should 
be  transplanted  finally 

Dcitrojfing  Weed9, 

Now  let  more  than  common  care  be  taken  to  destroy  weeds 
among  crops  of  every  kind,  and  in  every  part  throughout  the 
ground. 

There  is  no  work  in  the  kitchen  garden  that  requires  mora 
attention  now  than  this  j  for  weeds  are  at  no  time  more  de- 
trimental to  crops  than  the  present,  especially  among  all  close- 
growing  crops  of  small  yoong  plants.  It  should,  tlierefore,  now 
be  one  of  the  principal  works  in  this  ground,  to  destroy  them 
before  they  grow  large,  to  over-run  and  be  detrimental  to  the 
advancing  young  crops,  and  require  double  labour  and  perplex* 
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\ng  trouble  to  eradicate  theu)^  es(>ecially  amoug  close  crops  of 

small  plants. 

But,  in  particular,  kt  the  crops  of  oiiious,  locks,  carrots, 
parsneps,  lettuce,  and  all  other  small  crops  that  grow  pretty 
close,  be  tiaiely  cleared  from  weeds.  That  is,  let  the  weeds  ba 
cleared  away,  eitli'  i  l)y  haiui-u eedini^  or  small  hoeiiif^,  before 
they  begin  to  spread,  or  over-top  tiie  plants,  which  ihcy  would 
soon  do,  when  once  they  begin  to  run  and  ia  tliat  case  would 
do  much  damage  to  the  crops. 

Besides^  whea  weeds  are  suffered  to  grow  large  amoDg 
any  imall  crops,  so  as  to  mix  and  entangle  with  one  ano* 
ther,  and  with  the  plants,  it  readeri  the  work  of  hoeing  9t 
weeding  them  extremely  tedious,  and  very  troablesome  to  per* 
ibrm. 

-  Bat  weeds  between  rows  of  peas,  beans,  and  indney- 
I>ean6,  cabbage,  caoliflowers,  and  inch  other  crops  as  stand 
iiistant  In  rows,  there  can  ba  nothing  more  easy  than  to  stop 
their  progress,  beeanse  there  is  room  between  the  plants  to  ad- 
mit a  large  hoe  3  and  with  such  an  instrnment  a  person  may  go 
over  a  large  piece  of  ground  in  a  Ut^  time. 

* 

Watering  net/hpltniied  Cr^pi, 

Watering  in  dry  weather,  is  now  a  very  needfnl  work  to  all 
newly  trausplanted  crops,  both  in  yonng  seedlinii^  pricked-oiit 
plants,  and  others  of  larger  growth,  finally  transplanted  :  sucii 
as  cabbages,  cauHflowers,  lettuce,  celery,  &c.  alvvnys  giving  a. 
watering  at  planting,  where  water  is  conveniently  sitnatcd,  and 
the  quantity  of  plants  not  too  considerable  to  render  the  work 
very  laborious  and  tedioos  5  repeating  the  waterings  till  the 
piants  take  root  and  grow. 

This  work  proving  so  very  beneficial  in  accelerating  the  fresh 
rooting,  and  setting  the  plants  off  in  a  free  growth  from  the  be* 
ginning,  it  should  never  be  omitted,  where  convenience  of  water 
and  time  permits. 

Bnt  watering  would  also  be  of  much  advantage  occasionally 
to  young  plants  of  various  sorts  remaining  in  seedobecU,  and 
Mhers  of  coalinuanoe  therein,  in  very  dry  hot  weather  at  Uiis 
season 
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Wall-trbbs  will  now,  in  general,  begin  to  make  strong  and 
numerous  shoots  ;  and  they  should  be  reg^ulated^  and  trained 
the  right  way,  before  they  grow  into  confusion. 

Apricots,  peaches,  and  nectarines,  in  particulari  demand  this 
care  now,  and  also  plum  and  cherry  trees. 

Let  all  these  trees  be  looked  over  some  time  this  month,  as 
early  as  possible,  before  tlicy  advance  cousiderably  into  disor- 
der in  their  first  shoots,  and  cleared  from  all  such  of  the  new 
shoots  as  are  useless  and  ill-placed  ;  at  the  same  time,  be  parti- 
cularly careful  that  a  plentiful  supply  of  all  the  best,  well- 
placed,  useful  shoots  be  retained,  and,  when  of  due  lengthy 
trained  in  close  and  regular  to  the  wall. 

All  irregular-placed,  fore-right,  and  other  disorderly  placed 
and  superfluous  shoots,  must  be  displaced  ;  these  being  such 
as  are  produced  either  from  the  front  of  the  branches,  in  a 
fore-rigbt  direction,  or  otherwise  so  Irregularly  situated  or 
Boperabnadant,  as  they  cannot  be  properly  trained  in  with  the 
requisite  regularity^  therefore  become  useless,  and  the  most 
irregular  and  improper  shoold  now  be  cleared  away* 

Likewise  all  very  luxuriant  shoots  are,  for  the  general  \ast, 
'  to  be  considered  as  of  the  useless  kiod ;  that  is,  such  as  are 
remarkably  more  vigorous  and  rambling  in  growth  than  the 
generality  of  the  other  shoots  of  the  same  tree,  and  should  be 
mostly  displaced^  unless  any  shall  seem  necessary  in  particular 
.parts  to  fill  a  vacancy,  or  furnish  a  future  supply  of  wood ;  ia 
which  cases  some  occasional  shoots  of  these  kinds  should  be 
left,  and  all  the  others  of  them  cleared  off  quite  close. 

And  being  careful  in  selecting  and  retaining  a  plentiful 
supply  of  the  most  proper,  well- placed  shoots.  In  all  parts  of 
the  tree  for  training,  and,  at  the  same  time  obserring,  that 
where  they  appear  superfluous,  or  in  too  great  abundance  la 
any  part,  and  tliat  it  is  obvious  they  are  absolutely  not  all 
wanted,  or  cannot  be  converted  to  useful  training,  if  left  till 
winter  pruning,  the  superabundant,  though  of  proper  growth 
and  well-placed,  as  they  cannot  be  all  trained  with  proper  re* 
guiarity,  should  be  disfilaccd  in  a  somewhat  regular  thinning 
order,  taking  out  what  are,  apparently,  the  most  iaiproper  aad 
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nnnecessary,  leaving  a  plentiful  abuiuiauc-e  of  the  be^t  and  most 
promising^  shoots  for  traininjaf ;  and  by  thus  clearing  the  tree 
early  of  unnecessary  young  shoots,  the  rei(ular  figure  ol  ihc  tree 
is  all  aloni^  preserved,  and  the  remnining  supply  of  Nhoottt^  as 
well  as  ihe  fruit,  will  receive  all  pro[)er  noiiiislnnent. 

But  generally  leave  a  double  or  treble  sutiiciency  of  tiie  best 
side* shoots,  that  are  of  a  kind  and  moderate  growth,  and  whichi 
are  well  situated  for  laying  In  ;  at  likewise  the  terminal  shoot 
of  each  branchy  and  all  trained  tn  close  to  ihe  wall.  In  regular 
order. 

For  it  is  particularly  necessary  w  leave  as  many  of  the  well* 
placed  shoots  of  apricots^  peaches^  nectarines,  and  morrello 
cherry-trees^  as  can  be  conveniently  laid  in ;  for  these  trees 
principally  produce  their  fruit  upon  the  one-year-old  shoots ; 
^hat  is,  the  shoots  that  are  produced  this  summer  bear  frnit 
iBOAi'  year.  Therefore  it  is  most  necessary  at  this  seasos.  a 
leaye  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  well-situated  and  kindly  grovi^ 
ing  shoots,  that  there  may  be  enough  to  choose  from  in  the 
general  winter  pruning. 

Likewise  observe,  that  all  these  shoots  rm*  retained,  when 
about  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  inches  long,  must  be  nailed  up  close, 
and  as  regularly  as  possible  to  the  wall,  and  each  at  full  length  ; 
they  sliould  not  be  shoi  tened  at  any  time  of  the  summer,  for 
that  vv  ill  prove  of  wurhe  coiisequeiice  than  may  be  geiiciaily 
conceived. 

For  were  those  shoots  to  be  shortened  while  in  their  princi- 
pal sumtner's  growth,  it,  by  stopping  their  shooting  in  length, 
woiikl  cause  them  to  produce  from  their  sides  a  number  of 
useless  shoots,  one  almost  from  each  eye,  which  would  not  only 
prove  hurtful  to  the  principal  shoots  in  their  future  production, 
but  would  also  occasion  so  full  n  shade  as  to  prevent  the  sun, 
and  free  air,  rains,  &c.  from  ha\iri[?  due  access  to  the  present 
fruit,  to  promote  its  growth  in  a  rrgular  manner  j  for,  although 
a  slight  shade  proves  necessary  in  promoting  the  free  growth 
of  all  kinds  of  wall-fruit,  yet  a  too  full  shade  of  wood  and  leaves 
together  is  greatly  retarding  and  unfavourable  to  its  general 
prosperity,  and  contrary  to  the  original  intent  of  having  wall* 
trees. 

With  r^rd,  however,  to  shortening  the  young  shoots  of 
these  trees  at  tliis  time,  it  may  in  some  cases  be  practisec?  to 
particular  shoots,  in  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  or  in  June :  for 
instance,if  there  is  any  considerable  vacant  space  either  in  young 
or  old  trees,  may  shorten  one  or  more  of  the  strongest  of  the 
neighbouring  shoots^  situated  in,  or  contiguous  to,  the  place 
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where  wood  Is  wanted ;  shortening  them  to  three  or  four  eyes, 

and  they  will  soon  after  shoot  out  again,  the  same  season^  pro- 
bably, a  shoot  from  each  remaining  eye  or  bud,  to  furnish  the 
vacancy  more  tffectually. 

In  the  earlier  summer  dressing  of  wall-trees  this  month,  whet 
the  first  shoots  do  not  exceed  one,  two,  or  three  inches  long 
most  of  the  requisite  pruning  may  be  performed  by  rubbing  off 
the  useless  shoots  \vilh  the  finger  and  thumb,  without  the  use  of 
a  Unite  j  but  when  more  advanced  in  a  woody  growth^  the  knife 
only  must  be  used. 

Applet,  Pears,  Phtme, 

Apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry- trees,  either  against  walls  or 
espaliers,  should  also  be  looked  over  some  time  towards  the  end 
of  this  month  |  for  these  trees  should  also  be  divested  of  all 
■seless  and  ill-growing  shoots  of  the  year,  and  the  necesaarjr 
proper  ones  trained  in  regniarly. 

In  this  pruning  of  these  trees,  in  the  wall  and  espalier  or* 
der,  let  all  shoots  produced  fore>rigbt  from  the  front  of  the 
branches  be  taken  off  dose  $  likewise  the  •operfluous  shoots, 
or  soch  as  rise  in  parts  of  the  trees,  where  not  wanted,  and 
soch  as  cannot  be  regularly  trained  in,  should  also  be  taken 
awav* 

tfnt  obienre,  that  although  these  trees  mostly  conUnoe 
-bearing  many  years  on  the  same  branches,  and  do  not  require  a 
general  annual  supply  of  young  wood,  as  in  peaches,  aeclaj  ines, 
&c.  it  is  proper  to  leave,  in  different  p;ii  ts,  some  of  the  best- 
placed,  moderate  growing  side-shoots,  but  particularly  in  the 
most  vacant  places,  to  train  in  between  the  main  branches, 
and  a  leading  one  to  each  branch  j  for  it  is  essentially  eligi- 
ble to  retain  a  moderate  supjily  of  the  best  regular- placed 
shoots  at  this  time,  to  choose  from  in  the  general  winter  prun* 
ing. 

The  shoots  which  are  now  lett,  must  also,  when  of  proper 
length,  be  trained  in  close  to  the  wall,  or  espalier ;  and  each  shoot 
must  be  laid  in  at  its  fall  length,  fertile  reason  before obsenred 
for  the  apricot  and  peach-trees,  &a  Besides,  the  apple,  pear 
plum,  and  cherry-trees,  should  never  be  shortened,  only  in  par* 
ticular  cases,  for  the  reasons  eKplalned  in  winter  pruning  o 
these  trees. 

Where,  howeyer,  there  is  any  great  vacancy,  it  may  be  pro* 
per  to  shorten  some  of  the  adjoining  young  shoots  of  the  year 
to  three  or  four  ayes,  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  or  in  June, 
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to  promote  tlieir  prodacing  a  supply  of  lateral  shoots  the  s&nio 
season,  to  supply  the  vacant  pai  ts. 

Youn^  wall  and  espalier  trees  that  are  advancing  in  a  traiu- 
ing  state  should  also  be  attended  to  now  in  their  early  shooting, 
to  displace  the  improper  and  ill-piaeed  growths,  and  retain  ail 
the  well- placed  proper  shoou  for  regular  training,  both  for 
an  additional  supply  of  branehes  in  the  general  formatioa 
of  the  treesj  and  to  form  future  bearers  for  production  of 
fruit 

Thm  Apricots,  ^  c. 

Thin  apricots,  peaches,  and  nectarines^  where  the  youug  fruit 
are  set  too  thick  upon  the  trees. 

These  trees,  in  favourable  seasons,  sometimes  set  supera- 
bundant crops  of  fruit,  often  in  thick  clusters,  and  considerably 
more  in  general  than  they  caa  supply  with  full  nourishment ; 
thai  if  the  whole»  or  too  many*  -were  retained,  they  \^'ould  not 
have  room  to  grw,  and  the  greater  part  would  be  small,  and 
not  attain  good  perfection  of  maturity.  Besides,  the  great  super* 
mbundancy  of  fruit  would  draw  most  of  the  nonrisbment,  that 
the  trees  would  aot  ht  Me  to  prodaoe  a  general  sufficiency  of 
proper  shoots,  capable  of  beartag  any  tolerable  production 
ef  good  fruit  the  year  or  turo  following ;  and  Ulcewise  if  left  too 
dose,  they  having  short  impliaat  ^MMrstallcs,  wouM  thrust 
one  another  off  the  branches  in  their  advancing  gi  ovvth. 

Therefore,  where  these  fruits  are  produced  too  thick  upon 
the  trees,  let  them  now  be  reduced  in  a  thinning  regularity  to 
a  good  moderate  full  crop  on  each  tree  ;  and  the  sooner  this  is 
done  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  trcci>,  and  also  for  the  remain* 
ing  fruit. 

This  thinning  should  he  pcrrormcd  ai  a  careful  manner,  look- 
ing over  the  branches  regularly  3  and  single  out,  00  each  branch, 
the  fruit  that  is  proper  to  Icve  ;  selecting  the  most  promising 
and  be^st  shaped,  having  some  regard  also  to  those  that  are 
best  situated  on  the  branches.  Each  kind,  according  to  its  size 
of  full  growth,  must  he  left  at  such  distances,  that  every  one 
may  have  sufhcient  room  to  swell,  and  grow  freely  to  its  full 
maturity  accordingly:  as  for  instance,  suppose  a  tree  is  in 
genera)  good  condition  of  growth,  aud  allowing  the  bearini* 
shoots  or  branches  to  be  of  three  different  sizes,  that  is,  the 
strong,  middling,  and  weakly,  may  retain  upon  the  strongest 
three  or  four  of  the  fairest  and  best-placed  fruit,  upon  the 
middling  shoots  no  more  than  two  or.  three,  and  only  one  or 
two  upon  the  weaker  shoots ;  not  generally  leaving  two  or 
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more  nearer  together  than  within  three«  four,  or  fi?e  iachei« 
according  to  their  reipecttve  aizee,  when  of  full  growth. 

Where  the  above  distances,  and  quantity  of  fruit  left  opoa 
the  different  branches,  are  nearly  observed  in  thinning,  they 
will  bring  each  kind  to  doe  perfection  i  and  the  trees  will  ahoot 
freely,  and  prodnoe  a  snfficient  quantity  of  good  wood  tr  pro* 
dnce  frnit  next  year. 

This  should  be  the  method  of  thinning  the  common  sises  at 
these  kinds  of  fruit  $  but  the  smaller  kinds  may  be  left  doser, 
and  a  great  number  of  each  kind  mav  be  left  upon  the  difierent 
branches ;  such  as  the  early  masculine  apricots,  the  nutmeg 
peaches,  and  early  nectarines. 

The  young  fruit  that  are  thinned  off  are  excellent  for  tarts, 
&c.  purticuUiiy  the  apricots,  but  the  others  arc  also  eliiEible. 

Destroying  Snaih, 

Snails  often  make  great  havoc  among  the  choice  kinds  of 
young  wall-fruit,  where  they  are  not  interrupted ;  they  particular* 
ly  frequent  the  apricots,  nectarines,  and  peach-trees,  and  will  do 
mischief  to  those  kinds  of  fruit,  if  not  prevented. 

These  trees  should  be  often  looked  over  early  in  a  morning, 
and  in  an  evening,  and  after  showers  of  rain  ^  at  whieh  times 
*  these  creeping  vermin  come  forth  from  their  holes  to  feed  upon 
the  fruity  and  may  then  be  readily  taken  and  destroyed 

Cleaning  the  Fhiii'iree  Borden 

Thir  uorders  where  wall  and  espalier-trees  grow,  should  bo 
l*;pt  remarkably  clear  from  weeds:  for  these  not  only  appear 
disagreeable  and  exhaust  the  nourishment,  but  afford  harbour 
for  snails^  slugs,  and  other  crawling  insects  to  the  detriment  of 
the  fruit. 

Therefore,  when  weeds  appear  in  these  parts,  and  where 
there  is  room  to  admit  of  hoeing  between  any  crops  that  may 
oe  growing  on  the  borders,  let  a  sharp  hoe  be  applied  to  them 
in  a  dry  sunny  day,  by  which  you  may  soon  stop  their  pro- 
gress ;  and  as  soon  as  hoed,  rake  off  all  the  weeds  and  rubbish, 
leaving  a  dean  smooth  surface. 

Jkieeti  hurtfid  to  JFVikiI  TVeet . 

Where  smaU  insects  annoy  any  of  the  wall-trees,  let  some 
means  be  used  to  destroy  them  before  they  increase  and  spreca 
themselves  considerably,  in  which  they  would  do  great  mischief 
to  the  trees  and  fruit. 
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When  once  these  destructive  small  vermici  attadc  btit  one 
iiugle  branch  of  a  tree,  thev  wonid,  in  a  very  sliort  tirae,  over- 
ran the  whole,  if  not  stopped,  and  spoil  the  young  shoots,  and 
destroy  the  leaves  j  and  wlien  once  the  leaves  of  a  tree  ar?  gone, 
there  is  but  little  good  to  be  expected^  either  in  the  growth 
of  the  shoots  or  tbe  fmit  that  year.  Therefore^  as  soon  as 
insects  or  blights  appear  npoii  the  wall-trees,  it  is  advlseable 
both  to  prune  away  soch  part  of  the  young  shoets  tliat  ai% 
moch  infested  therewith,  and  to  detach  the  worst  of  the  infested 
leaves*  such  as  are  crampled,  shrivelled*  or  much  curled  up* 
clammy*  &C.  then  strew  some  tobacco-dust  over  all  the  branches 
and  leayes*  repeating  it  occasionally*  which  will  contribute  to« 
wards  destroying  and  preventing  the  vermin  from  mnlttplylng. 
And  sometimes  salt  and  live  lime  dissolved  in  water*  and  the 
parts  watered  therewith*  proves  eflective  in  some  degree. 

Watering*  however*  with  common  water*  wall-trees*  ftc. 
thos  infested  with  insects*  often  proves  beneficial,  provided  it 
is  repeated  in  dry  hot  weather*  and  the  water  thrown  against 
the  trees  with  some  force*  especially  from  a  watering  engine* 
described  below^. 

Engine  far  watering  the  Branches  of  Treee. 

For  the  purpose  of  watering  the  branches  of  infested  wall- 
trees,  in  dry  hot  weather,  there  is  nothing  so  convenient  as  a 
hand-watering  engine,  generally  made  of  tin,  or  Bometimes  of 
copper,  of  small  or  larger  dimensions,  worked  by  means  of  a 
small  sinirle-handcd  pnnip,  fixed  therein,  to  discharge  the  water 
in  a  stream  from  a  pipe  to  turn  in  any  direction. 

By  the  help  of  this  small  engine*  a  person  may  stand  on  tiie 
walks*  and  with  great  ease  and  expedition  throw  the  water  in 
a  strong  stream  against  any  part  of  the  wall  trees,  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  tbe  wall,  and  is  the  readiest,  most  expe* 
ditions*  and  effectual  method  of  watering  the  branches  of  these 
trees*  for  the  engme  wiB  throw  the  water  with  such  consider*  . 
ahle  force  against  the  trees  as  to  displace  caterpillars,  and  other 
insects*  and  will  effectually  dear  ^  leaves  and  branches  from  ' 
dost*  cobwebs*  and  from  any  sort  of  filth  they  may  have  con- 
tracted ;  and  if  the  waterings  are  often  repeated*  in  dry  wea- 
Iher*  where  insects  at  any  time  appear*  it  wilt  greatly  diminish 
their  increase*  and  prevent  their  spreading  considerably. 

This  engine  may  also  be  used  occasionally  in  watering  the 
branches  of  espalier-trees,  and  young  or  old  standard  treeSf 
where  attacked  by  insects  ;  also  occasionally  in  watering  diflef* 
£nt  parts  of  the  garden  in  a  dry  season.  ' 
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These  watering  engines  are  made  of  tin  and  copper^  and  tome 
of  wood ;  and  may  be  had^  the  two  former^  at  most  of  the  tin 
and  copper  manofactories,  bat  those  of  copper  are»  confidentiyt 
Ihe  most  doraUe  j  as  also  those  of  wood»  which  are  generally 
made  ac  the  hydraulic  engine-makers^  &c. ;  but  the  tin  ones 
are  considerably  ttie  cheapest  in  purchase ;  small  ones  of  the 
more  simple  construction  are  sold  at  about  eight  or  ten*  to 
twelve  or  fourteen  shillings  ;  others  on  a  complete  plan,  more 
convenient  and  effect iial,  are  from  one  to  two  or  three  guiiieasj 
but  those  of  copper,  for  greater  (]urai>iliLy,  ai  e  much  dearer. 

The  most  eligible  sorts  are  such  as  have  the  pump  and  dis- 
charging pipe  fixed  in  the  vessel  for  containing  the  water>  of 
which  some  are  of  moderate  size  for  carrying  about  by  the  hand  ; 
but  the  larger  ones  are  fitted  upon  a  low,  light,  two  or  three- 
wheeled  carriage,  for  the  more  conveniently  moving  to  different 
parts,  and  contains  above  four  times  the  quaiuity  of  water,  and 
capable  of  discharging  it  in  a  stronger  stream,  to  a  much  grea- 
ter extent :  but  the  smallest  sorts^  of  the  most  simple  coastrac- 
%i<m,  consisting  only  of  a  small  pump,  and  a  fixed  discharging 
pipe,  are,  when  used^  placed  either  in  a.  large  garden  watering 
pot,  filled  with  wateo  or  in  a  pail  or  tub,  &c»  eonyeaient  for 
small  gardens. 

Watering  new-planted  Trees. 

New^planted  yonng  frnit  trees  should  now,  in  dry  hot  wea> 
iher,  be  well  watered  at  the  roots  about  once  a  wedc ;  or  also 
occasionally  all  over  the  branches. 

Fiitet. 

IHnes  now  shoot  vigorously,  and  will  produce,  besides  bear* 
vag  and  other  useful  shoots,  numbers  that  are  altogether  nseless, 

which  must  now  be  cleared  away. 

It  is  not  every  summer  that  ib  favourable  to  the  ripening  of 
grapes  j  but  it  is  in  every  one's  power  to  give  them  great 
assistance,  by  a  right  ordering  of  the  vines,  both  at  this  early 
time  and  hereafter  j  and  where  this  is  projierly  executed,  the 
bunches  of  fruit  will  be  forwarded  accordingly  io  the  largest 
grou'th,  and  most  early  and  perfect  maturity. 

To  do  this,  the  vines  must^  now  be  perfectly  well  cleared 
from  all  sorts  of  useless  shoots  of  the  year  ;  and  at  tlie  same 
time,  h11  the  fruit-bearing,  and  other  well-placed  useful  sboota» 
should  be  nailed  up  regularly,  and  close  to  the  wall. 

This  work  should  be  done  before  the  shoots  begin  to  eiitaa« 
gle,  or  any  way  interfere  with  each  other  3  for  thecs  ia  a  great 
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deal  of  advantage  attends  this  early  drefltingf,  both  In  ftffordlog 

an  opportunity  of  performing  the  work  with  more  expedition 
and  rei?ularity,  and  for  the  greater  benefit  of  the  trees  and  fruit : 
observing,  that  ail  the  immediate  bearing  shoots  which  now 
discover  the  advancing  young  bunches  of  fruit,  upon  them  must 
be  left}  and  such  other  shoots  as  have  strength,  and  are  very 
well  situated  for  training  in,  for  the  purpose  of  bearinjT  fruit  next 
year,  mnst  also  be  left  in  places  where  they  are  apparently 
wanted,  and  can  possibly  be  trained  in.  But  all  weak,  strag- 
gling shoots,  such  particularly  as  often  rise  immediately  from 
the  old  wood,  should  most  generally  be  all  cleared  away,  except 
in  casual  vacancies  where  no  better  occnr  ;  and  even  strong 
shoots  ihat  are  destitute  of  fruit,  and  either  appe^ir  too  numc- 
roDS,  or  rise  in  places  wher«  they  are  evidently  not  wanted,  or 
are  not  well  placed  for  traiBing^  should  be  mostly  displaced,  or 
thanaed  m  some  regtiktmg  order ;  being,  however^  careful  to 
leave  in  every  pari  as  man^  of  the  best-growing  well- placed 
ahootSi  as  can  be  eonmochoatly  trailed  in  with  tome  degree 
of  regularity. 

Then  let  all  tne  Umltfiil  and  other  proper  ehooCa  now  re* 
tained  be  nailed  np  close  to  the  walls  ia  regalar  order ;  gen- 
erally all  at  their  £iH  length  for  the  present,  where  room  to 
extend  then  $  and  let  every  shoot  be  laid  in  straight  and  dear 
of  another,  in  a  regjulv  manner^  so  that  all  the  branches  and 
truit  may  equally  enjoy  the  advantage  of  dM  son  and  free  air. 

After  this,  observe  that  all  improper  or  unnecessary  shoots 
that  rise  in  any  part  of  the  vbes  must  be  constantly  rabbed  off 
according  as  they  are  prodaced,  or  only  reCidn  occasional  ones 
of  proper  growth,  in  places  where  partlcnlarly  wanted  to  sup- 
ply vacancies,  &c.  and  generally  detach  all  those  small  twiggy 
shoots  that  often  arise  from  the  eyes  of  principal  shoots  of  the 
same  year,  taking  them  off  close. 

The  above  early  summer  dressing  of  vines  in  respect  to 
pruning,  may  be  effected  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  while  (he 
shoots  are  quite  young  and  herbaceous  j  as  the  useless  shoDts 
may  then,  without  a  knife,  be  very  expeditiously  rubbed  off 
close  to  the  oMther  wood. 

VineyardM. 

The  vines  in  the  vineyards  should  also  be  gone  over  now  : 
and  this  should  be  done  some  time  between  the  middle  and  end 
of  the  month. 

All  the  shoots  that  have  frutt  upon  them,  and  othcr.s  tliat 
•are  strong  and  well-j^aced^  for  the  service  of  another  ^  w» 
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iitiist  now  be  trained  op  dose  and  regular  to  the  stakes,  but 
observing  previoasly  to  clear  away  all  useless  and  nnoeoessary 
young  growths*  snch  as  all  very  small  or  weak  dangling  shoots* 
taking  thein  off  close ;  likewise  stronger  shoots*  barren  of  Imit* 
and  where  snperfloons  or  too  abondant,  or  rise  in  places  not 
wanted*  or  cannot  all  be  trained  with  regular, "  most  also  be 
detached,  either  on  some  parts  wholly,  or  others  \  a  thinning 
regulation;  retaining,  of  the  useful  kinds,  all  the  good  shoots 
in  present  fruity  and  of  the  others  that  are  strong  and  well- 
placed,  select  a  moderate  sufficiency  of  the  best,  that  in  the 
whole  there  may  he  a  proper  choice  in  the  general  winter  prun- 
ing for  next  year*s  bearers  :  then  liaviniif,  as  above,  cleared 
out  all  the  improper,  let  the  proper  shoots  be  trained  up  m  a  re- 
gular manner  to  the  stakes,  or  trellis  in  each  respective  row  of 
vines,  so  that  each  may  receive  an  eq  ual  benefit  of  sun  ami  air, 
to  promote  the  growth  of  the  fruit*  and  strengthen  the  general 
shoots. 

The  vines  after  this  must  be  constantly  cleared  from  all  im* 
proper  shoots  that  are  afterwards  produced,  that  the  fruit  may 
not  be  too  mnch  shaded,  but  enjoy  the  requisite  infloence  of 
the  sun  to  forward  its  growth  and  good  maturity. 

Keep  the  ground  between  the  rows  of  vines  perfectly  clear 
from  weeds*  during  the  sammer  season,  by  occasional  hoeing^ 
wbk^h  is  essentially  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  the  Irait  | 
for  by  keeping  the  surface  properly  clean  and  smoothly-evim* 
whereby  to  admit  or  receive  the  infloence  of  the  son  more  effec* 
tnally,  to  continne  in  dry  and  warm*  contributes  greatly  in  for* 
warding  the  grapes  in  proper  growth^  to  ripen  sooner  in  greater 
perfection  of  matority, 

StrauAeny  Pkmi§  tft  Blauom. 

The  strawberry  plants  will  be  in  full  blossom  this  month  ; 
therefore,  if  the  weather  should  prove  very  dry,  the  beds 
should  be  often  watered  to  encourage  the  fruit  to  set  freely 
and  abundant. 

During  the  time  these  plants  are  in  blossom,  the  bed  siiould 
be  well  watered  in  dry  weather  about  three  times  a  week  ; 
which,  being  a  very  needful  work,  should  not  be  omitted, 
otherwise  there  will  be  but  a  scanty  crop  of  strawberries,  and 
these  will  be  small  and  not  generally  of  a  regular  growth. 

Strawberry  beds,  in  which  the  plants  have  been  generally 
kept  to  distinct  bunches  on  each  main  stock  or  head,  should, 
in  some  principal  sorts,  have  the  grossest  advancing  runners  of 
*  the  year  trimmed  in  dose^  to  encourage  the  flowers  and  fruil 
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more  effectually;  but  observing  in  this,  th:A  when  a  supply  of 
young-runter  plants  of  the  above  are  required  for  new  planta- 
tions, leave  a  proper  safficiency  of  the  best  for  that  occasioa. 
—See  June. 

Or  any  strawberries  in  edgings  to  beds  or  borders,  &c.  or 
growing  near  walks,  the  advancing  ranners  shoaid  be  occasi* 
oaaily  trimmed  withia  proper  boaods. 

Examine  new-grafted  Treet, 

Examine  the  fruit-trees  of  all  sorts  that  were  grafted  this 
(•pring  :  when  the  graft  and  the  stock  are  weU  onited,  there  is 
no  further  occasion  for  the  clay. 

This  is  generally  well  effected  by  the  middle,  or  latter  end  at 
this  months  at  which  time  the  clay  may  be  taken  away  j  bnt 
Jet  the  bandages  remain  two  or  three  weeks  longer. 

Displace  ali  shpot-bads  arising  from  the  stock  below  the 
grafts. 

New-lmdded  IVee$. 

Look  also  to  new-bodded  fmit^trees;  that  is,  the  treee 
which  were  bndded  last  snmmer ;  they  will  now  be  advancing 
strongly  in  the  first  shoots,  and  should  be  occasionally  looked 
over,  in  order  to  take  off  all  shoots  that  rise  from  the  stock, 
below  or  above  the  bad-shoot  of  inoculation. 

This  should  be  constantly  practised  as  often  as  any  shootss 
appear :  and  let  them  be  rubbed  off  quite  close  ;  then  the  stocks 
having  nothing  to  supply  but  the  aforesaid  inoculated  bud^ 
shootj  it  will  advance  in  stronger  growth  accordingly. 


THE  FliEASU&E  OR  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Uj^acintns,  TuHp$,  4*0. 

CoNTiNun  to  defend  tha'beds  of  the  more  cnrions  and  ea|rftal 
kinds  of  hyacinths  and  tnlips,  now  in  flower,  from  the  full  son, 
heavy  ntns,  cold  nights,  and  all  inclement  weather ;  and  also 
tbe  dioice  kinds  of  rannncnlnses  and  anemonies,  which  are  now 
m  bloom. 

It,  for  the  defence  of  the  cholcc^it  kinds  of  these  liovvers. 
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hoop  archesj  &c.  were  p!aoed  acrou  tho  beds  the  fonder 
months,  let  the  mats  or  canYass  be  almrays  ready  for  drawuif 
over  the  said  arches^  whea  there  is  occasion  to  shelter  the 

plants. 

The  mats,  8cc.  should  be  drawn  over  every  day,  vvhen  the 
sun  shines,  about  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning,  and  he  taken  off 
about  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon.  The  mats  must  also  be 
drawn  over  I  he  hoops  to  defend  the  flowers  from  heavy  sIaovv- 
ers  of  rain,  when  such  at  any  time  happen. 

Wliere  this  shading  and  sheltering  tliese  kinds  of  flowers  is 
regularly  practised,  it  will  prcscj  ve  them  a  long  time  in  their 
fullest  beauty,  at  least  a  fortniglit  or  three  weeks  longer  than 
if  they  were  to  be  fuUy  exposed  ,  and  they  will  also  be  moch 
finer. 

Mind  that  the  hoops  which  are  fixed  across  the  beds  for  the 
support  of  the  mats  be  not  too  low,  for  that  would  hide  and 
darken  the  flowers  too  mach,  and  render  the  bloom  less  briUi* 
ant. 

The  more  preferable  method  of  preserving  the  bloom  of 
these  plants  in  the  best  perfection  is,  by  havings  in  April,  ar* 
ranged  on  each  side  of  the  bed,  some  stent  stakes,  fixed  aprighi 
in  the  ground,  two  feet  distance  from  one  another }  and  each 
stake  stand  three  or  four  feet  high  ^  to  these  let  hoop  ardMt 
be  fixed  across  the  bed ;  the  coverings  of  mats  or  canvass  ara 
to  be  drawn  over  them  occasionally,  and  there  will  be  air 
snffident  to  preserve  the  flowers  strong,  and  their  colours 
lively. 

Some  persons  who  arc  curious  in  cultivating  the  choicest 
sorts  of  these  kinds  of  llovvers,  erect  an  awning,  or  shade,  of 
hoops  and  mats,  over  the  beds,  high  enough  to  walk  under ; 
taking  care  that  the  mats  come  low  enough  on  the.  sides,  to 
keep  off  driving  rain,  and  the  mid- day  sun  from  darling  upon 
the  bloom. 

But  tliis  kind  of  liigh  shady  frame  is  only  occasionally  erec" 
ted,  principally  over  tlie  beds  of  some  finest  capital  tulips  and 
hyacinths  :  '\t  is  soon  constructed,  and  the  expense  of  the  ma- 
terials is  btit  trifling,  and  a  little  pains  should  not  be  spared  to 
preserve  the  beauty  of  the  choicest  kinds  of  these  desirable 

flowers. 

J* 

J^acmthi  pa$t  Jiow^ing, 

When  hyacinlhs  are  past  flowering,  and  the  leaves  beginning 
to  decay,  let  the  roots  then  be  taken  op  %  bnt  in  partkalar  the 
fine  double  kinds* 
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As  800Q  as  theie  raoU  are  takan  np»  they  should  be  spread 
lo  dry  aad  hardea,  in  a  somevrhat  shady  dry  plaocj  opon  a 
mat,  or  on  some  clean  dry  ground,  or  the  floor  of  an  airy  rootn> 
&c.  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  then  trimmed,  cleaned^ 
and  deposited'upon  shelves^  or  in  boxen  tiil  aalumu^  for  re-plaat- 
ing. 

Or  to  effect  the  drying  of  the  choicer  soi  ts  in  a  more  gra- 
dual manner,  and  to  improve  the  roots  more  effectually  for 
keeping,  it  is  recommended  by  some  that  the  roots  be  immedi- 
ately coumiitted  to  thu  gtound  again,  not  in  the  manner  of 
planting  as  before,  but  laid  sideways  into  a  ridge  of  dry  light 
earth,  covering  the  roots,  but  leaving  the  stalks  and  leaves  out 
of  the  ground,  and  thus  to  remain  two  or  three  weeks  j  in  or- 
der that  as  the  bulbs  at  this  [period  LM:^iiii^  very  replete  with 
midity,  the  reilunilant  moisture  may  be  gradually  exhaled  by 
the  warmth  of  ttie  sua,  which  will  be  well  effected  by  that  time 
the  stalks  and  leaves  are  perfectly  decayed,  and  the  bulbs  will 
dried  and  hardened  properly  for  keeping  without  danger  ol 
rotting. 

For  this  purpose,  let  a  bed  wherein  the  hyacinths  grew,  or 
any  other  bed  of  light  earth,  be  broken  up,  one  spade  deep^ 
breaking  all  clods  perfectly  well  ^  then  rake  thOi^arth  ap,  from 
each  side  of  the  bed,  towards  the  middle,  so  as  to  form  an  easy 
Eoonding  kind  of  ric^,  lengthways  of  the  bed. 

In  this  ridge  of  earth  the  roots  are  to  be  laid ;  observitt(; 
that  they  are  not  now  to  be  placed  with  their  bottom  downwards* 
bnt  each  laid  fairly  on  its  side,  with  the  stalks  and  leaves 
hanging  down  the  side  of  the  ridge. 

In  that  position,  let  them  be  laid  fii  two  or  three  ram,  on 
each  side  the  ridge,  pladng  the  roots  about  three  inehes  ason* 
der  in  the  row,  and  see  that  all  Uie  roots  be  equally  covered 
with  the  earth. 

When  the  roots  have  lain  in  this  bed  about  a  fortnight,  if 
dry  weather,  they  will  be  thoroughly  hardened  and  ripened, 
and  must  then  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  in  a  dry  day,  the 
stalk  leaves  trimmed  off,  and  well  cleaned  j  then  spread  upou 
a  mat,  in  a  dry  shady  place,  and  in  ten  or  twelve  days  after 
put  into  boxes  till  September  or  October,  then  planted  again. 

3Vli|M  done  bhwiiuf. 

When  tnlips  are  past  flowering,  it  would  be  proper  that  the 
seed-pod  be  separated  from  the  top  of  the  flower-stalk,  especi- 
ally tiie  principal  capital  varieties  ;  for  the  fvae  kinds  of  tulips 
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should  oot  generally  be  permittied  to  ripen  fleeds^  for  these  would 
draw  nourish tneiit»  and  in  vome  degree  weaken  the  root. 

When  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  tulips  have  done  flowering, 
begin  to  wither  and  decay,  the  roots  should  then  be  taken  up, 
especially  those  intended,  and  which  should  generally  be  prac- 
tised every  year  in  all  the  more  estimable  cnrions  80**ts  in 
particnbr« 

Some  of  the  early  blowing  kinds  will  probably  be  ready  for 
this  by  the  last  week  in  the  month  ;  if  they  be,  let  them  be  raken 

up  in  a  dry  day,  and  clean  them  well,  and  take  off  all  the  locr^e 
outer  skins.    Sec  ulio  June,  ^  c. 

Then  spread  the  roots  on  a  mat,  in  a  dry  shady  place,  to 
harden  a  little  ;  and  after  this^  let  them  be  put  in  bag%  or 
aoxeij  tii  the  season  for  planting  them. 

BuWoui  Fhwert  in  general  dene  blowing. 

Spring  crocus  roots  of  Jill  sorts,  and  snow-drops,  crown  im- 
perials, and  all  other  forward  blowing  bulbous  flower-roots  as 
have  done  Howering.  should  also»  where  intended,  be  taken  up 
when  their  leaves  decav. 

This  should  be  constantly  practised  to  snch  as  have  stood 
nnremoved  two  or  three  years,  and  increased  by  off- sets,  into 
large  bunches^  and  that  you  desire  to  have  the  several  kinds  of 
bulbs  produce  large  and  handsome  flowers  |  for  when  the  roots 
are  taken  up,  all  the  small  roots  or  ofi-sets  are  to  be  iminedi«  * 
ately  detached  from  the  principal  ones*  and  reserve  only  tlie 
largest  roots  by  themselves,  to  plant  again  in  the  proper  places, 
to  blow  next  year ;  and  by  the  off-sets  yon  obtain  a  consider- 
able increase. 

Or,  however,  the  crocuses  and  snow-drops,  and  other  similar 
kinds  of  common  bulbs,  may  occasionally  remain  nnremoved  two 
or  three  years  ^  though  the  more  estimable  kinds  of  common 

bolbs  in  ^^eneral,  should  mostly  be  taken  up,  at  the  decay  of 
tlic  llower-stalks  aiul  leaves  (this  or  next  month,  &c.),once  in 
two  or  three  years,  at  farthest ;  especially,  if,  by  the  increased 
ofl*-8ets,  they  are  grown  into  large  clusters  j  as  if  pt  t mitted 
to  remain  longer  in  that  state,  their  flowers,  though  pjubably 
more  ninnerous,  would  be  considerably  smaller,  and  less  l>eau* 
tiful  in  colour  and  general  appearance  besides,  by  taking  up 
the  bulbs  once  in  that  period  of  time,  and  detaching  the  off- 
sets, an  increase  is  gained,  and  the  main  biiibs  are  preserved 
separately  in  their  respective  proper  sizes  and  degree  of 
itrengtli  for  full  flowering  accordingly. 

Though  in  most  of  the  capital  varieties  of  line  tulips,  hy«- 
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cinths,  buibous  iris,  jonquils,  polyantbus-narcisdOS^  aad  of  other 
similar  bulbs,  they  should  generally  be  taken  up  every  year 
after  the  flowers  are  decayed.— See  beiow^  next  page,  and 
June. 

The  roots  in  general,  when  taken  up,  must  be  properly  dried 
in  the  shade,  and  afterwards  pat  up  till  planting  time^  which  is 
September,  October,  November,  or  any  time,  in  open  weatbdr 
from  September,  till  February. 

Autumn  JiQwering  Bulbs, 

The  antnmnal  bulbs,  or  such  as  flower  only  in  autumn,  con* 
tinning  in  growth  in  the  root  and  leaves  tiH  this  season,  when 
generally  about  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  or  in  June,  the 
leaves  decay,  at  which  period,  the  roots  having  done  grow* 
iog,  not  drawing  any  nourishment  from  the  ground,  is  the 
most  proper  time  to  take  up,  remove,  or  transplant  them  as 
may  be  required :  and  it  is  generally  necessary  that  these  bulbs 
be  taken  up  every  two  or  three  years  at  most,  to  separate  the 
increased  off-sets  from  the  main  bulbs  ;  and  by  thetie  off-»ets 
you  gain  an  increase  of  roots,  some  of  which  will  dower  the 
following  automn,  and  most  of  them  the  next  year  ;  and  by 
divesting  the  main  roots  of  the  ofif-sets,  they  wiil  coastantly 
flower  mucli  stronger. 

Thu  colchicums  and  autumnal  ciociis  will  be  in  condlliou  for 
the  above  practice  uf  rciiioviug  or  transplanting  by  the  end  of 
the  month  or  beginning  of  next ;  and  also  the  yellow  autumnal 
narcissus,  and  such  other  autumnal  flowering  bulbs,  whose 
leaves  now  decay. 

They  must  be  taken  up  in  dry  weather,  and  the  small  olT-sets 
carefnily  separated  from  the  main  root  j  and  they  may  then 
either  be  planted  again  immediately,  or  may  be  spread  upon  a 
mat,  out  of  the  sun,  to  dry,  tiiey  may  then  be  put  up  till  the 
last  week  in  July,  or  the  first  week  in  August,  when  they  are 
to  be  planted  again,  for  dowering  the  same  year,  in  August  and 
September,  &c. 

Measons for  taking  up  Bulbous  Roots  after Jloweriiig, 

By  this  method  of  taking  bulbous  roots  of  any  kind  out  of 
the  ground,  soon  after  flowering,  and  the  stalks  and  leaves  decay, 
either  anhnally  in  the  choicest  kinds,  or  in  the  others  once  in  two 
or  three  years,  it  both  affords  the  opportunity  of  separating  the 
off-sets  for  increase,  and  of  preserving,  thereby,  the  main  bulbs 
distinct,  in  their  proper  degree  of  full  growth  and  strength,  for 
flotrering  b  the  best  perfection :  and  by  being  thus  taken  up 
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aad  reUined  iwo,  three,  or  four  months  out  oi  the  groond^  tba 
more  estimable  kiods  being  housed,  are  preserved  from  M 
accideats  by  the  weathcr>  &c.  and  beiog  a  kiod  of  respite,  as 
U  were^  fro  in  action,  they  generally  blow  stronger  in  proportion 
|he  year  following. 

Besides,  it  is  necessary  to  take  up  all  kinds  of  the  more  cnri- 
ons  bulbous  roots  once  a  year,  in  order  to  separate  the  smaH 
off-sets  from  each  of  the  principal  roots,  particularly  tulips  and 
hyacinths;  but  narcissuses,  jonquils,  irises,  common  tulips, 
dec.  and  all  other  common  kinds  of  bulbs,  may  occasionally  re- 
main two,  or  even  three  years  without  removal  It  will,  how- 
ever,  be  proper  to  take  op  every  sort  once  in  the  above  time  ? 
and  tiicre  is  no  time  so  proper  as  when  the  leaves  and  flower- 
stalks  of  the  ditrercnt  kinds  begin  to  decay,  for  then  the  roots 
are  in  a  state  of  rest  j  but  if  permitted  to  remain  three  weeks 
or  a  month  after  that  period,  they  would  put  out  fresli  fibres, 
and  begin  to  form  the  bud  lor  the  following  year's  l)lonin  ;  and 
if  they  were  then  to  be  taken  up,  it  would,  in  some  measure, 
check  t!jc  next  year's  flower ;  and  some  sorts  would  scarcely 
flower  at  ail«  or  but  very  weakly,  the  ioUowing  season. 

Carnations, 

Carnation-plants  in  pots  should,  at  this  time,  have  ail  the 
assistance  of  culture,  to  encourage  them  to  shoot  ivith  vigour. 

The  stalks  now  advance  apace  for  flowering sticks  should 
be  placed  for  their  support,  provided  it  was  not  done  before. 
>  Let  tlie  sticks  be  straight,  and  long  enough,  and  thrust  them 
carefully  down  close  to  the  plant ;  then  let  the  fiower-stalkt^ 
according  as  it  advances  in  growth^  be  tied  neatly  to  them  io 
two  or  three  different  parts* 

Clear  the  plants  also  from  decayed  leaves,  if  there  be  any, 
and  stir  the  surface  of  the  mould  a  little  :  this  done,  add  a 
sprinkling  of  fine  fresh  earth  over  it,  bringing  it  dose  about  the 
plants,  and  immediately  give  the  whole  a  moderate  watering. 

Observe,  tliat,  in  order  to  hare  large  and  handsome  flowers, 
all  buds  wliicli  rise  from  the  sides  of  the  stalks  below,  should 
now  be  taken  ofl',  leaving  none  but  ihe  top  buds:  iiu^  h  ihe 
method  practise  iJ  !)y  llorists. 

The  pots  should  now  be  pl^iced  where  the  mid-day  sun  docs 
not  come  ^  and  in  dr^  weather  they  must  be  watered  once  in 
two  days. 

Management  of  tender  Annuah, 
The  cockscombs^  tricolors^  balsams,  globe*amaranlhas^  egg* 
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plants,  stramoniums,  and  other  tender  curious  annuals,  must 
now  be  removed,  once  more^  ioto  another  new  hot-bed,  the 
foeK*mning  of  this  month. 

This  is  principally  to  be  understood  of  such  of  these  kinds 
of  plants  as  may  be  required  to  attain  full  perfection  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  for  such  as  are  intended  to  be  drawn  to  a  large 
sise ;  and  in  that  case>  they  would  now  need  the  assistance  of 
ont"  niore  hot- bed. 

This  hot- bed  should  be  made  the  breadth  and  length  of  the 
frame  that  is  intended  to  be  placed  thereon  :  and  may  either 
be  made  on  level  ground,  or  fork  plants  intended  to  run  up  in  a 
taller  growth,  made  in  a  pit  or  trench^  of  proper  width  and 
length,  and  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  deep  :  and  having  for  this 

Srarpose  a  supply  of  proper  hot  dung,  for  it  is  regularly  in  the 
brmation  of  the  bed>  beating  it  closely  down,  raising  the  whole 
about  two  feel  thick ;  and  finish  the  top  level  and  even. 

As  soon  as  the  bed  is  made,  set  on  the  frame  and  glasses, 
which  will  bring  up  the  heat  soon,  and  tlic  bed  will  be  ready 
to  receive  the  pUnts  in  five  or  six  days  j  observing,  previously, 
to  lay  in  about  thi  ee  m-  four  inches  depth  of  earili. 

The  plants,  if  nut  potted  last  month,  should  now,  in  the 
principal  kinds,  have  that  performed,  before  placing  them  in 
this  bed.  The  pots  must  be  about  the  middle  size,  and  the 
plants  placed  in  them^  when  the  bed  is  just  in  right  order  to 
receive  them. 

Having  the  {lots  and  some  fresh  e  u  th  I'eadv,  put  into  eacl. 
pot  about  three  or  four  inehes  deptli  of  eai  iii  j  tlien  idkc  up 
the  plant,  eacli  with  a  ball  of  earth  about  ils  rt)or,  and  plaee 
one  plant,  with  its  ball  entire,  in  the  middle  of  each  pot,  and 
fill  up  tlie  vacancy  with  fresh  earth,  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
top  of  the  pot,  and  let  them  be  moderately  watered. 

Place  the  pots  immediately  upon  the  hot-bed,  close  together, 
and  let  the  cavities  between  be  perfectly  filled  up  with  earth, 
according  as  the  pots  are  placed  upon  the  bed. 

When  the  pots  are  all  in,  put  on  the  glasses,  observing  to 
tile  them  up  a  little  at  the  back  of  the  frame  every  day,  to  let 
in  fresh  air  to  the  plants,  and  that  the  strong  steam  from  the 
heat  of  the  bed  may  transpire. 

The  plants  must  be  shaded  occasionally  from  the  snn  for  the 
first  week  or  ten  days ;  let  mats  be  spread  over  the  glasses  the 
first  three  or  four  days»  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn* 
ing,  and  taken  off  about  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon  |  but  af- 
ter tMs»  let  the  plants  have  OHMre  and  more  sun  every  day,  till 
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tbey  are  able  to  bear  it  folly*  withoat  tkriakiog  or  flagging  tbeii 
ibaves*  &c. 

Be  lare  to  admit  air  every  day  to  the  plantSi  and  particolarly 
when  there  is  a  good  heat,  aad  when  there  U  much  steam  :  for 
if  this  is  not  observed,  the  steam  will  destroy  the  leaves  of  the 
plants,  and  would^  in  that  case,  malce  an  awkward  and  unsi^Ut- 
ly  appearance. 

They  must  be  duly  supplied  with  water,  daring  the  time  tlicy 
are  in  this  bed  ;  and  they  shonid  have  a  moderate  quantity 
given  them,  at  least  once  in  two  clays. 

Ob5erve,  as  the  })Iaii1s  advance  in  heiglit  near  the  glasses,  to 
raise  the  riainc,  [o  (^nve  them  full  room  to  grow  ;  this  should 
be  done  in  the  muunct  as  uientioncd  in  the  last  month,  especi- 
ally where  required  to  have  some  principal  sorts  drawn  to  a 
tolerably  large  growth  and  stature. 

But  where  intended  to  draw  the  larger  sorts  of  these  plants 
to  a  large,  tall  growth,  such  as  the  giant-cockscombs,  and  tri- 
colors, double  balsainines,  egg-plants,  slramoniiims,  globe- 
amaranthus,  &c.  if  there  is  the  conveoiency  of  a  drawing  frame 
for  that  purpose,  such  as  mentioned  last  month,  it  should  now 
be  placed  over  this  bed^  and  managed  in  the  manner  there 
directed. 

But  where  tliere  is  no  such  convenience,  and  if  required  to 
draw  some  principal  kinds  to  a  tall  growth,  let  one  of  the  com- 
mon frames  be  ii^cd,  according  to  the  following  method  :  — 

Fix  at  each  corner  of  the  bed  an  upright  post,  about  four 
feet  high  ;  and  on  the  inside  of  each  post  let  some  augur  holes  ' 
be  bored,  allowing  six  inches  between  hole  and  hole. 

Then  provide  foor  iron  or  wooden  pins ;  one  for  each  post« 
and  hi  for  tiie  said  holes. 

Then,  when  the  frame  wants  to  be  raised^  let  the  pins  be 
placed  in  the  holes  of  the  posts  at  a  convenient  height,  and 
set  the  frame  upon  the  pins.  When  the  frame  wants  raising 
again,  fix  the  pins  a  hole  higher  and  so  proceed  as  the  plants 
rise  in  hight. 

Mind  to  close  op  the  vacancy  at  bottom,  at  each  time  of  ad« 
vancing  the  frame^  by  nailing  some  good  thick,  mats  ronnd  the 
ontside  below. 

lliese  are  the  methods  commonly  practised  for  drawiag 
these  kinds  of  plants  to  a  tall  stature,  where  there  is  not  the 
conveniency  of  a  glass  case»  as  described  below ;  and  if  they 
are  well  managed  this  wayj  they  may  be  bronght  to  a  very 
handsome  size. 
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Tn  either  of  the  above  methods,  the  plants  will  have  atfained 
a  good  size  by  the  middle  of  June,  to  remove  ia  iheir  poto  ioto 
the  open  air^  &oaUy  to  remaia* 

Glass  Cases  for  drawing  Annuai, 

But  where  there  is  the  conTcnieDey  of  a  glass  case«  the 
plants  may  still  be  brought  to  a  greater  perfection. 

The  glass  cases  for  this  purpose  are  generally  made  about 
six,  seven,  or  eight  feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  may  be  convenient ; 
the  heigltt  must  be  five  or  six  feet  in  fronts  and  seven  or  eight 
in  the  back. 

The  front  must  be  of  glass  sashes,  perfectly  upright,  and 
face  the  south ;  the  back  may  be  either  of  wood  or  brick,  and 
both  ends  may  be  of  the  same  materials  $  but  would  be  better 
if  the  ends  are  the  same  as  the  front,  in  upright  glass-work  ; 
and  the  top  must  also  be  of  glass  aashes>  sloping  from  the  back 
to  the  front. 

Within  this  the  hot-bed  is  to  be  made,  but  for  which  a  pit 
must  be  formed  almost  the  whole  lengthy  raised  full  half  or 
more,  by  brick-*work  or  planking,  above  the  floor ;  having  the 
whole  about  two  feet  deep,  and  three  or  four  to  hve  or  six 
feet  wide ;  this  is  to  be  filled  with  hot  dung,  or  tanner's  bark, 
carrying  it  up  six  inches  higher  than  the  top  of  the  pit,  to  al- 
low for  settling ;  and  if  a  dung-bed,  lay  earth  or  tan*bark  at  top, 
four  or  five  inches  thick. 

The  pots  arc  to  be  placed  upon  this,  plunging  them  to  tlieir 
rims  in  eurtli,  as  befoie  mentioned  ;  but  if  the  boti  [>e  made  of 
tan,  plunge  them  therein,  having  no  occasion  lor  earth  upon 
such  beds  to  plunge  the  pots  in. 

In  this  frame,  or  glass  case,  let  the  plants  have  fresh  air 
daily  3  and  give  plentiful  supplies  of  water  :  and  by  tlie  mid- 
dle of  June  ibey  will  be  advanced  to  a  large  size,  and  may  be 
removed,  in  their  posts,  into  the  full  air,  in  fore-courts,  or  any 
principal  compartment  in  the  pleasure-ground,  ^c. 

Prick  out  tender  Annuals  which  were  town  hut  Month, 

Where  any  of  the  above  tender  annual  plants,  such  as  cocks- 
combs, tricolors,  &c.  were  sown  in  April,  they  should  now  bo 
pricked  out  tiie  beginning  of  this  month. 

They  must  be  pricked  out  on  a  hot-bed,  observing  the 
method  directed  in  the  former  months. 

Less  tender  or  hardier  Flower  Plantt. 
Plant  out  tlie  less  tender,  or  hardier  annuals,  into  the  naturai 
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groond'^  and  some  iu  pots  ;  this  may  be  done  auy  time  after 
<he  middle  of  the  nM>atb,  if  the  i^eather  is  settled  in  toleraUj* 
warm,  talcing  ad?antage  of  a  moUt  aeason  if  rain  happens. 

Tbose  wbich  were  pricked  oot  last  month  on  a  slight  hot- 
bed»  as  there  diredled,  will  be  arrived  to  a  good  sise  for  plant- 
ing ont  towarda  the  latter  end  of  this  month. 

The  African  nnd  French  marigold,  and  chrysanthemnms* 
are  of  these  kinds ;  also  the  marrd  of  Pern,  Chiaa-astert  In- 
dla*piak,  ten  weeks  stock,  and  the  common  Idnds  of  balsams  > 
the  capsicums,  and  mignonette :  likewise  persicaria,  and  the 
tiee  and  purple  amaranthnsei ;  scabionses,  egg-plant,  lov«^-ap* 
j^les,  scad  Chinese  hoUy-hoclcs,  &c.~Sec  the  List  of  Planii. 

All  these,  and  others  of  that  tribe,  may  now,  towards  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month,  be  planted  out  in  the  beds, 
borders,  and  other  parts  of  tlie  Pica.su re  Garden,  or  some  into 
pots,  and  tliuy  will  make  an  agreeable  appearance  in  the  fol- 
lowing monthij,  till  October. 

Generally,  if  possible,  take  opportunity  of  a  showery  or 
moist  time  for  planting  them  out  j  otlu  rwise,  if  dry  \veat!ier, 
an  afternoon,  or  towards  the  everi ng,  is  the  preferable  time 
of  the  day  for  transplanting  them  ;  tliongh,  if  very  dry  hot 
sunny  weather,  it  would  be  most  adviseablc  to  defer  the  tram- 
planting  till  the  weather  changes  ;  then  observing,  in  the  work 
of  plantiog,  to  dispose  ihc  diffci  cnt  sorts  in  n  varied  order,  in  the 
borders,  &c.  that  the  flowers  in;)y  display  a  proper  diversity. 

Then  let  the  whole  be  directly  watered  ;  and  if  dry  weather, 
repeat  it  moderately  every  evening  or  two,  tU^  the  plants  have 
struck  root. 

Some  principal  sorts  should  also  be  plaotea  in  pots,  to 
place  occasionally  for  decorating  any  particular  compartment, 
generally  planting  bot  one  good  plant  in  each  pot ;  or  some  of 
the  ten- weeks  stocks  and  mignonette  may  be  planted  three  or 
four  in  a  pot  together,  each  sort  In  sepamte  pots :  all  well 
watered  and  shaded^  if  dry  weather. 

But  where  those  annuals  of  the  above  kinds  were  not  prick- 
ed out  last  month  on  a  hot-bed,  or  beds  of  natural  earth,  It 
may  now  be  done  the  beginning  of  this  |  or  some  of  (he  strong- 
est or  more  hardy  may  be  planted  bnt  finnlly  in  the  borders, 
&c.  or  otherwise  prick  the  whole  first  on€  from  tlie  seed-bed 
Ihto  nursery- beds  of  rich  earth,  thm  to  remain  for  a  month,  to 
get  strength^  and  then  to  be  planted  ont  for  good  in  the  bor- 
ders. 

The  nnrscry-beds^  In  which  to  prick  these  plants  now  from 
the  aeed-bed,  should  he  about  three  feel  wide ;  rake  the  eor* 
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face  imoolli^  and  pal  m  the  plaats  abaot  foor  or  five  inchei  dii* 
taot  each  way,  and  water  them. 

Th»n,  if  dry  weather^  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  shade 
them  occasionally,  which  might  be  more  conveniently  practised 
for  small  qoantities  by  placing  some  hoops'^across  the  beds,  and 
let  mats  be  drawn  over  them  occasionally,  to  shade  the  plants 
from  the  mtd-day  sun,  till  they  are  rooted  ;  and  the  mats  may 
also  be  used  in  cold  nights  to  shelter  the  plants. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  advantage  in  pricking  out  these 
plants  timeously  in  this  manner  froui  the  seed-bed,  because  they 
can  be  very  conveniently  watered  and  shaded  tVoin  the  scorch- 
ing sun  till  they  liave  taken  good  root  and  acquire  strength  ; 
and  can  be  also  occasionally  sheltered  in  cold  niglits  till  they 
.  are  strong  and  hardened  by  degrees  to  bear  the  open  air  fully, 
night  and  day;  and  when  of  advanced  growth,  can  be  readily 
transplanted  with  balls  of  earth  into  tlie  borders,  &c. 

They  will  ha\  e  acquired  a  proper  degree  of  growth  and 
strength  for  final  transplanting,  in  about  four  or  five  weeks 
after  they  are  pricked  out ;  the  plants  must  then  be  taken  up 
with  small  balls  of  earth,  which  will  readily  hang  about  their 
roots,  and  be  planted  carefully,  with  the  bails  entire,  into  tho 
places  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Sowing  leu  tender,  or  hardier  ilitiivali. 

The  seed  of  ten>weeks  stocks,  mignonette,  China-asters,  and 
India-pink,  may  stiU  be  sown.  Yon  may  also,  where  omitted 
in  the  last  two  months,  still  sow  the  seeds  of  African  and 
Freoch  marigolds,  balsams,  chrysanthemums,  and  any  otherannu- 
of  this  class  5  bat  this  should  be  done  the  first  or  second 
week  in  the  month. 

These  seeds  may  now  be  sown  in  a  bed  or  border  of  rich 
light  earth  into  the  natural  ground ;  and  if  often  refreshed 
with  Water  in  dry  weather,  and  sheltered  with  mats  in  cold 
nights,  the  plants  will  come  np  soon  and  will  grow  freely, 
Ihongh  they  will  now  succeed  without  any  shelter.  But  if  sown 
m  a  slight  not-bed.  It  will  bring  the  purnta  on  forwarder  for 
llanting  out  finally*  a  week  or  fortnight  sooner,  and  will  flower 
iooner  In  proportion. 

The  plants  firom  this  sowing  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  next 
month,  and  will  come  into  flower  in  July  and  August,  and  con- 
dnnc  till  the  cold  weather  destroys  them. 
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Sow  Seeals  of  hardy  AnniuiU, 

Sow  the  teed  of  hardy  annaal  flowers  in  the  borders  |  there 
are  several  sorts  that  will  still  SQOceed. 

These  are  lopines^  sweet-scltan,  and  flos-Adonis,  the  white 
and  purple  candy-tuft;  Ix>bei*8-catehfly,  and  dwarf  lychnis; 
dwarf-poppy  aod  virgio-s^ock  ;  Venus  na?el-wort,  and  Venus 
lookiog*glass ;  snails  and  cateipillars :  the  seeds  of  dwarf  and 
large  annual  8nn-flower>  lavatera*  and  oriental  mallow*  may 
also  be  sown  now ;  likewise  nastnrtionis^nnd  conyolvnins^major 
and  niinor>  the  Tangier  and  sweet-scented  peas*  searlet-peasb 
scarlet*beans«  and  any  other  of  the  tribe  of  hardy  aniiods. — 
See  the  Ckiabgue. 

All  these  most  be  sown  in  small  pnldieaj  &a  In  the  borders 
and  other  phces  where  yon  would  nave  them  flower,  directed 
in  the  two  former  months  for  these  sorts  do  not  succeed  so 
well  by  transplant! Dg. 

Let  the  patches  c  often  sprinkled  with  water  in  dry  wea* 
tber,  and  the  plants  will  come  up  strong,  and  produce  their 
flowers  in  June,  July,  August,  aud  Se|)teinber. 

Tiic  climbing  kinds  o  tAese  plants  mubt  have  bticks  placed 
for  them  to  climb  upoo,  when  they  begin  to  run  or  extend 
in  kngth ;  such  as  oasturciuuii,  couvolvulns-major^  scar- 
let-peaSj  scarlet- beans  the  sweet-scented  and  Tangier  peas, 
&c. 

May  likewise  sow  ten-weeks  stocks,  and  mignonette,  in 
beds^  borders^  pots^  &c«  ^botb  to  remain^  and  for  transplant- 
ing. 

Awriemlai  and  Pohftmihuuei* 

Take  good  care  of  the  auricula  plants  in  pots^  when  they  are 
past  Howe  ring,  especially  those  which  flowered  upon  m  covered 

stage,  &c. 

Let  the  pots  according  as  the  flowers  fade,  be  immediately 
removed  off  the  stand  or  stage,  and  place  them  in  the  full  air 
upon  a  clean  level  spot,  where  the  plants  can  enj<^  the  morn- 
ing son  only,  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock  ;  and  there  lei  them  r0» 
via  in  till  September. 

Keep  the -pots  and  the  ground  where  they  stand  perfectly  dent 
lom  weeds  $  and  where  decayed  leaves  appear  on  the  plants^ 
^t  them  be  immediately  taken  off ;  and  in  dry  weather  refteA 
Ihe  pots  often  with  water. 

Off  sets  of  anriculas  may  now  be  detached  and  planted  in 
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•Imdy  border  till  aMnm,  Hmh  tmntplnated  in  po%  &c« — See 

ApriL 

Remove  the  boxes  or  tubs  of  seedling  auritoles  and  poly- 
ftDtbosefi  to  a  shady  plaee>  provided  it  was  not  dotte  before )  the 
place  must  be  open  to  the  morning  snn  only. 

They  most  be  often  sprinkled  vrith  water  in  dry  weather, 
and  kept  very  free  from  weeds. 

Care  of  SeedUng  BuUu. 

The  seedling  tulips  and  narcissus,  and  other  seedling  bulbs, 
coming  up  this  year,  sUouid  be  screeued  from  the  mid-day  sua, 
whea  scorching  hot. 

Propagate  double  Scarlet  LgeknU,  4*o« 

No\r  propagate  perennial  hhrous-rooted  plants,  by  cottings 
of  the  young  flower-stalks. 

The  double  scarlet  lychnis,  and  several  other  such-like  cnri- 
oos  plants,  which  rise  with  strong  firm  flower-steins,  will  i;io\v 
freely  this  way;  they  will  sometimes,  in  a  forward  seasoi),  be 
of  a  proper  growth  for  this  purpose,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
titis  month,  and  moist  weather  is  the  best  time  to  plant  them; 
and  the  method  is  this  :  — 

Let  some  of  the  yonng  iiower-stalks  be  cut  off  dose,  and 
divide  them  into  proper  lengths;  each  length  must  have 
three  or  four  joints  ;  and  they  are  to  be  planted  in  a  shady 
border  of  rich  light  earthi-  ai>out  four  inches  asnnder  and 
two  joints  of  the  cuttings  are  to  be  put  into  the  gronnd, 
and  the  rest  left  out  Close  the^  earth  well  about  them,  and 
then  let  the  whole  have  a  moderate  watering  i  and,  if  cover* 
e»d  down  witb  h«id-|^ass«s,  it  will  grently  forwatd  their  root* 
tog. 

There  are  several  other  sorts  of  the  fibrous  rooted  perennial 
plants  that  may  be  increased  by  this  method ;  snch  as  lychnt- 
dea»  doable  rockets,  and  many  others. 

By  this  method  of  propagation,  and  by  bottom  off-sets,  the 
yoang  plants  retain  the  propriety  of  the  respective  pnrent  plant, 
in  regard  to  double  flowers^  ooloar>  &c  widch  Is  not  attainable 
with  any  certainty  by  seed. 

Doable  WaU^Fl^were. 

Propagate  double  wall-flowers,  by  slips  of  the  young  shoots 

of  the  head  ;  the  plants  raised  by  this  method  will  reti»n  the 
double  property  and  colour  of  the  flowers,  in  all-respects  tlu 
*ame  as  the  parent  plant  from  which  they  were  slippct^ 
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Choose  for  this  method  of  propagation,  sjjcIi  slips  of  the 
young  shoots  of  the  year  as*  are  of  a  somewhat  robust  growth, 
from  three  or  four  to  five  or  six  inches  long  ;  and  let  them  be 
carefully  slipped  off,  or  occasionally  cut  with  a  knife  from  the 
mother  plant,  in  a  moist  or  cloudy  day  ;  or  otherwise  io  the 
evening  or  morning,  especially  if  hot  sunny  weather. 

Take  off  the  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  slips  rather  more 
♦han  half  way  up,  so  that  there  may  be  two,  three,  or  four 
nches  of  a  clear  stalk,  according  to  the  length  of  the  slip.  Tiriit 
he  stalks  a  little  at  bottom,  aud  then  plant  them. 

They  are  to  be  pknted  in  a  shady  border^  or  la  pots,  three, 
foor^  or  five  inches  asunder,  and  pat  iato  the  earth  m  to  the 
leaves,  and  then  give  them  some  water. 

Do  not  forget  to  refresh  them  ofteaj  in  dry  ive,«tfierj  with 
moderate  waterings,  and  they  vnll  soon  strike  root,  prodoce 
shoots  at  top  doring  the  sommer,  and  form  little  hashy^headed 
plants  by  the  end  of  September,  when  they  may  he  taken  op, 
with  balls  of  earth  abont  the  roots,  and  planted  in  pota,  in  or* 
Jer  to  be  moved  into  shelter  in  time  of  severe  frost  in  winter, 
ind  they  will  all  flower  next  spring. 

The  wall-ilouers  which  were  raised  last  year  from  seed  will 
now  be  in  flower,  and  some  of  them  will  probably  be  double  : 
for  if  sometimes  happens,  when  the  seed  has  been  saved  from 
the  finest  single  flowers,  that  one  plant  in  ten  oi  perhaps  twen- 
ty or  thirty,  6lc.  will  come  double  ;  and  at  other  times  not  one 
in  a  hundred,  and  sometimes  in  five  hundred,  will  prove  multiple. 

Therefore  where  double  flowers  of  a  deep  blood  colour  otTer 
among  the  seedling  plants,  now  is  the  time  to  propagate  that 
sort  by  slips,  as  above  directed. 

For  the  greater  chance  of  having  double  ,  wall*flowers  from 
seed,  the  florists  are  carefal  to  save  the  seed,  if  possible,  from 
such  single  flowers,  as  are  situated  near  deable  ones ;  Ihoagh 
we  do  not  pretend  to  say  this  has  any  particalar  effect }  espe* 
daily,  as  in  the  fall  doubles  the  mnltipiieity  of  petals  exclades 
all  the  generative  parts  of  inflnenoe ;  however  if  any  of  those 
single  ones  happen  to  have  five  or  six  petals  or  ftower«lf«tfs 
they  are  more  particoUrly  preferred  as  the  best  from  which 
to  save  seed* 

The  beginning  of  this  moutik  is  still  a  proper  time  to  sow 

wall-flower  seed  for  flowering  next  year. 

IkAero§e§» 

plant  some  tuberose-roots  to  blow  in  autumn. 

Get  some  middling  pots  >   and  hli  them  with  light  eaithj 
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plant  one  root  in  each  pol  3  then  place  the  pots  upon  a  hol* 
bed,  phjnging  them  in  the  earth,  or  tan-bark,  &c. 

Keep  the  glasses  over  them*  but  laise  them  behind  every 
day,  to  let  out  the  steam. 

Give  very  little  wnter  till  the  roots  begin  to  push,  then  let 
tbem  be  moderately  watered  about  three  times  a  week  :  and 
at  the  same  time  let  the  glasses  be  tilted  a  good  height  at  the 
back  of  the  frame  to  admit  a  considerable  deal  of  free  air  also 
to  them  5  for  this  is  necessary  to  strengthen  the  flower  stalks, 
as  they  rise  in  height^  as  the  stems  grow  three  or  four  feet 
bigh. 

Observe  when  the  plants  have  risen  near  the  glass,  to  raise 
the  frame,  as  directed  for  the  tender  annuals,  that  they  may 
have  room  to  shoot  in  a  firm  apright  growth. 

Bat  where  there  U  the  cooveniaacy  of  a  hot-house,  or  stovt, 
these  plants  may  be  brooght  to  greater  perfection  with  much 
lass  trouble. 

The  roots  are  to  be  planted  in  pots  as  above  j  and  the  poti 
are  to  be  plunged  to  their  rims  in  the  bark<*bedj  watering  mm 
as  above-mentioned. 

At  these  plants  rite  with  a  single  stam  tiiree  or  four  feet» 
they  will  sometimes  require  support,  the  stalk  being  tennt* 
natod  by  a  long  spike  of  many  maceons  white  flowers  of  great 
fragrance. 

lhaupkaU  SeediingfPerenmiial  and  Biennial  Fhwer  Plunt$» 

IVansplant  or  prick  into  nnrsery-beds  some  of  the  seedling 

Krennial  and  bmnial  flower-plants  which  were  sown  in 
arch  $  some  sorts  will  6e  grown  to  the  proper  siae  to  re- 
move  by  the  third  or  fourth  week  of  the  month. 

Sometimes  the  wall-flowers,  in  particular,  and  stock  July- 
flowers,  will  be  ready  to  transplant  by  that  time  j  and  also 
columbines,  and  sweet-wiihams,  single  scarlet  lychnis,  rose- 
campion,  and  catch  fly,  and  pyram:dal-campanulas,  or  Can- 
terbury-bells, and  Greek-valerian,  with  the  tree-primrose,  fox- 
gloves, French-honeysuckles,  and  holly-hocks,  and  such  other 
sorts  as  were  sown  early  in  the  spring,  and  are  advanced  two» 
three,  or  four  incher  in  growth. 

They  must  all  be  planted  now  into  nursery- beds,  where  they 
must  remain  to  get  strength,  before  they  are  planted  out  for 
good. 

Dig  for  this  purpose  «  spot  of  good  clean  ground,  and  di- 
vide it  into  beds,  three  feet  and  a  half  broad,  and  rake  the  snr- 
Ssce  even* 
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Then  pot  b  the  pbnU  by  line,  six  kdias  dbtant  each  way, 
and  each  sort  leparate.  As  aooo  as  they  are  planted,  let 
them  be  moderately  watered  to  settle  the  earth  well  about  tLeir 
roots. 

All  these  are  to  remain  in  the  nursery-beds  till  Septemt>cr 
or  Octol;er,  or  some  till  the  spring,  then  to  be  planted  out  for 
good  j  they  will  all  flower  next  year^  and  make  a  hue  appear- 
ance. 

Sow  Biennial  and  Perennial  Flower  Seeds. 

Many  sorts  of  perennial  and  biennial  flower-seeds  may  yet 
Do  sown  j  but  this  should  be  don  e  k  the  fiffii  «r  second  week 
in  the  montKi  and  the  plants  will  aooa  come  up  sUtong,  and 
attain  a  proper  growth  for  pricking  out  in  July,  into  nursery- 
beds,  to  obtain  strength  for  final  transplanting  m  aotamn.  &c 
and  will  all  psodoce  floweia  abaodantl^  the  next  sanMaer. 

The  sorts  which  still  succeed  are  the  different  sorta  of  afcook 
Jnly-flowera,  iitaU*floweraj  iweet-wiUtama,  and  oohinibioes, 
carnations,  and  pinka»  Ukewiae  iOKbiooiBa>  Ganfterbnry  bell* 
flowers,  hollyhocks,  and  French  honeysockka  and  mott  other 
sorts  :  choose  for  these  <teeda  a  oonpartment  of  mellow  gf oondp 
wliere  least  exposed  to  the  full  sun  ;  dig  it  neatly,  and  form  an 
eveii  surface  ;  and  then  mark  it  out  into  as  many  beds  orparia 
as  there       kinds  of  seeds  intended  to  be  sown. 

Then  the  seeds  are  to  be  sown  thereon  as  equally  as  possi* 
bie,  and  raked  in  with  an  even  hand»  that  the  plants  may  rise 
regular,  and  of  an  equal  thickness  in  every  part. 

Or  the  sowing  of  all  these  kind  of  seeds  may  he  occasioriaHy 
performed  according  to  the  followinj^  methods,  by  \v!iich  the 
seeds  will  be  covered  in  equaUy»  and  the  piaata  wiU  rise  regn* 
lariy* 

The  ground  being  dog,  and  neatly  raked,  divide  it  into  small 
Iteds  three  feet  wide ;  and,  with  the  back  of  the  rake,  turn  the 
earth  to  the  depth  ol  half  an  inch  off  from  tbe  avrlace  of  the 
bed  into  the  alley  i  aow  the  seeds  eareliilly  on  the  *BrfiM3e« 
each  sort  separate :  aad  theD>  vdth  the  teeth  of  the  rake,  drew 
the  earth  that  waa  tuned  off  the  bed  oToaly  orer  them  in  ^ 
spreading  manner*  Then  let  the  beds  be  very  lightly  gone 
o?er  wiQi  a  rake,  juat  to  amootii  tiie  anrkee,  and  draw  off 
any  atones. 

Or  they  may  be  sown  either  in  small  narrow  common  drills 

or  in  flat  shallow  drills,  drawn  with  a  small  hoe,  held  with  the 
edge  horizontally,  forming  the  drills  the  width  of  the  hoe,  and 
from  about  a  (quarter  or  hali  an  inct  co  an  inch  deep,  according 
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tp  the  tbe  of  the  dUfereiit  eeeds  $  which  mw  regahurly  along 
the  bottom  of  the  driils^  and  cover  them  in  ei^voiy  with  tl^ 
earth. 

Clearing  the  general  Pleasure  Chmmdfrom  V^eecU. 

In  the  general  pleasure-ground,  the  borders,  beds,  shrub- 
beries, &c.  should  now  be  diligently  clearer  from  weeds  in 
every  part  where  they  appear  5  they  are  now  of  quick  growth, 
4nd  will  soon  gel  a-head>  if  not  disturbed  id  due  4iiq, 

They  are  not  only  hurtful  to  the  plauta^  'jut  appear  disagrA^- 
*ifh)e,  especially  where  ther  are  aoffered  to  adrance  in  any  con- 
siderable growth. 

Therefore  make  it  a  rule  to  cot  them  ofif  as  soon  as  they  ap^ 
pear,  either  by  hand  or  hoe  ;  where  there  is  room  for  the  hoCj 
let  that  iDStrmnent  be  used  in  dry  dayi,  and  then  let  the  bor* 
iers^  or  other  parts^  be  neatly  ralced^  to  dtM  die  weeds  and 
all  other  litter  off,  to  have  a  clean  eren  surface* 

Grau  and  Gravel  WalAg. 

Gonl^^e  to  mow  grass-plats,  lawns,  walks,  bowfing-g.^ens, 
Ac  frequently,  before  they  grow  very  rough :  they  will  now 
foqoke  mowing,  geoerally  about  once  a  week  or  fortnight,  in 
the  principal  garden-lawns,  plats,  and  other  grass  compart* 
meats,  whereby  to  keep  them  in  tolerably  decent  order,  cat* 
ting  dose  and  even  without  scoring  j  and  they  should  also 
l>e  occasionally  heavy  rolled. 

Oravel-walks  should  also  now  be  kept  in  complete  good 
order ;  continuing  them  always  thoroughly  cleared  from 
weeds  ;  and  occasionally  swept  to  clear  away  aH  loose  litter  ; 
aid  likewii^e  frequently  well  rolled  or  generally  not  lebs  than 
once  or  twice  a  week. 

After  showers  of  rain,  the  gravel-walks  should,  at  this  sea- 
son, have  occasional  good  rollings,  witn  the  heaviest  roller  ;  for 
this  will  make  the  body  of  walks  hrm,  and  render  the  surface 
very  dose  and  smooth. 

New  grass-lawns,  walks,  and  other  compartments  may  still 
De  made  by  laying  grass  turf ;  well  watered,  if  dry  weather*—*- 
See  tlie  Spring  months. 

Likewise  new^  gravel-walks  maybe  made;  and  old  wa»'ks 
Ibrned  and  new  laid,  as  directed  in  March,  &c« 

Care  of  Fiower-Jiardert,  Box  Mdginfjft,  Sfc 
The  general  flower-borders  and  other  similar  compartments 
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of  the  pleasure-ground^  Sec.  bhouid  oow  be  carefully  contioaed 

in  the  most  pcrTect  good  order.  | 

For  as  the  plants  and  flowers  »ow  be  fast  advancing  i 
their  various  different  growths,  the  borders,  8tc.  should  be  kept 
neatly  clean  from  weeds  and  all  rubbish  litter,  and  the  plants 
from  decayed  leaves  •  and  let  any  irregularity,  or  disorderly 
growths  in  the  plants,  be  properly  adjusted  ;  also  any  of  ad- 
vanced growth,  appearing  in  want  of  support,  should  be  sticked 
and  neatly  trained  in  upright  regularity  ;  and,  occasionally, 
light  hoe  and  rake  the  borders,  to  give  the  surface  a  clean, 
fresh  appearance ;  aid,  in  the  whole,  the  plants  and  flowers 
will  thus  show  themselves  to  che  best  desirable  advantage. 

And  where  box  edgings,  &c.  of  the  above  borders*  and  othei 
compartmentSj  are  grown  disorderly,  let  them  now  be  trimnecl* 
or  dipped  neatly  at  top  and  aides^  in  proper  regnlaritj. 

Supporting  Fiower  Plants. 

Now  be|(in  to  place  sticks  to  all  snch  flowenng  plt^htSj  &e. 
as  appear  m  want  of  support }  many  sorts  will  need  tlds  assis* 
tance  in  their  advancing  grorth  in  the  present  and  next 
month* 

In  proceeding  to  this  business,  should  generally  have  the  i 
sticks  proportioned,  in  some  degree  of  length,  to  the  size  and 
natural  height  of  the  different  plants  they  are  to  support ;  an<!t 
In  pladng  the  sticks,  to  fix  them  down  on  that  side  of  the  plants 
in  which  they  can  be  least  seen  ;  for  although  the  intent  is  to 
keep  the  plants  upright  and  firm  in  their  places,  yet  to  conceal 
the  means,  as  much  as  possible,  by  which  it  is  effected  ;  and 
similar  care  should  also  be  observed  in  tying  up  the  plants  to 
the  sticks  5  and  to  perform  it  in  the  neatest  manner  5  and  thus 
the  plants  will  advance  iu  proper  regularity  of  growth  and  best 
perfection  of  flowering. 

Likewise  climbing  and  trailing  plants  should  have  timely 
Mippoit  of  sticks  or  stakes  proportioned  to  their  nature  of 
growth  i  and  their  stems  or  shoots  conducted  thereto  in  a  pro- 
per manner. 
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THE  NURSERY. 

Tab  great  care  of  the  nursery  now  is,  to  destroy  weeds  in 
every  part  wherever  they  appear,  to  give  water  duly  to  all  such 
plants  as  require  it,  and  occaaional  shading  to  some  tender 
seedlings. 

The  seed-beds  of  alt  yonng  trees  and  shrobs  should  now,  in 
particular,  be  kept  remarkably  clear  from  weeds  5  and  this 
must  always  be  done  by  a  very  careful  hand^weediDgi  and 
oocarionally  small  hoeing  between  sach  as  are  In  rows. 

Watering  Seedling- Plants. 

Observe  at  this  timCi  if  the  weather  should  prove  dry,  the 
,  seed-beds  of  evergreens  and  cnrioas  flowering  shrubs  and  trees, 
in  which  the  yonng  plants  are  coming  np  this  year,  or  that  have 
}ost  risen,  or  expected  to  rise  soon^&c  should  be  often  refresh- 
ed with  water* 

in  watering  these  beds,  apply  it  moderately,  and  not  too 
hastily,  lest  It  wash  away  the  earth,  and  expose  the  tender  roots 
to  the  snn,  which  would  be  apt  to  scorch  them  In  some  degree, 
and  stint  the  seedlings  in  their  first  growth. 

Therefore  let  the  water  be  given  frequent  and  moderate  ;  or, 
generally,  about  three  gentle  waterings  a  week,  or  every  other 
evenings  will  be  sufficient 

Shade  SeediiMffe. 

The  tenderer  seedling  evergreens,  such  as  pioes,  cedars, 
cypress,  and  many  other  sorts,  newly  come  up,  or  just  rising, 
and  which  are  somewhat  delicate  while  in  their  infant  state,  if 
now  occasionally  shaded  from  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  hotdays^ 
it  will  prove  very  beneficial  to  their  growth. 

Water  new  PiamioHeme. 

The  plantations  of  small  young  tender  evergreens,  and  the 
more  curious  sorts  of  flowering  shrubs,  &c.  which  were  trans* 
planted  in  March,  and  last  month,  should,  if  the  weather 
now  proves  dry,  be  often  watered. 

This  is  a  very  needful  work  in  dry  weather,  and  to  the  more 
curious  and  valuable  sorts  particularly,  the  waterings  should 
be  performed  moderately,  at  least  once  or  twice  a  week,  during 
any  very  rlry  time  in  this  month,  tiii  they  take  good  root,  and 
show  signs  of  a  free  growth. 
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Likewise,  obierre  to  coDtinne  some  molch  oa  the  unrfacb  d 
the  ground^  over  the  roots  of  seme  of  the  more  carioos  or  ten* 
iler  kinds  of  these  sfanibs  wbkh  were  plaoted  this  sprmg  j  for 
this  will  be  of  great  service  in  preventing  the  tan  fh>jn  drying 
the  earth  too  fast  aiKint  their  yomg  radical  fibres  j  Md  they 
will  not  need  watering  in  dry  weather  ofteoer  Uuui  oaoe  in  tis 
or  eight  days,  only  till  they  have  taken  good  reel  and  begin 
to  grow  freely* 

But  those  in  pots  will  require  to  be  am  frequently  watered 
in  dry  weather. 

Frffpagaie  JEvergreeiUj,  4rc  by  Laym* 

Abont  the  latter  end  of  this  month  begin  to  propagate  such 
evergreens  and  other  shrobs  by  layers  of  the  young  shoots  of 
the  same  year,  which  do  not  succeed  well  by  layers  of  the  older 

wood. 

This  method  of  laying  is  now  principally  to  be  understood 
of  such  kiuds  as  do  oot  put  out  roots  freely  from  any  but  the 
young  shoots  of  the  same  summer's  growth  ;  it,  however,  may 
also  be  practised  occasionally  on  any  other  evergreen  kinds  5 
and  in  some  forward- shooting  sorts  the  shoots  will  probably  be 
advanced  to  a  proper  growth  for  that  purpose  by  the  latter  end 
of  this  month,  though  generally  they  will  be  ol  a  more  eligi* 
ble  growth  in  June,  &c. 

However,  at  the  proper  time,  when  the  young  shoots  are 
from  six  or  eight  to  ten  or  t\vclr«  inches  long,  let  some  of  the 
pliable  branches,  that  afford  the  strongest  and  best  young 
shoots,  be  brought  down  gently  to  the  ground,  and  there  fas- 
tened securely  with  stroug  hooked  pegs;  then  let  the  young 
shoots  thereon  be  laid  into  the  earth,  two  or  three  inches  deep, 
leaving  abont  two  or  three  inchea  of  the  lop  oC  each  ahoot  out 
of  the  groond. 

As  soon  as  they  are  laid,  give  a  moderate  watenog  to  set- 
tle the  earth  properly  about  them  ^  then  lay  a  little  malcb,  or 
some  long  litter  thinqr  on  the  suffaoe. 

After  this«  let  the  earth  be  very  modwrately  watered  in  dry 
weaitberj  every  five  or  six  days ;  for  a  moderate  degree  of  mois- 
tnre  will  pronfiote  the  emission  of  roots,  and  eneomnge  teir 
growth,  according  as  they  issue  from  the  layers. 

Though  as  this  method  U  laying  in  th^  yonng  wood  is  mors 
generally  ado|»ted>  principally  for  svofa  oMigreen  and  <oih«r 
•hmbs  as  do  not  readily  put  forth  roots  firom  the  elider  afaaoti, 
yet  it  need  not  be  coiAfined  to  any  parlicnlar  serta.;  lor  them 
are  many  lands  that  may  be  propagated  by  the  same  pnetioc^ 
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4iid  the  trial  majr  be  made  oo  any  sach  lortf  as  jrou  desire  to 
ncrease. 

The  proper  time  to  perform  this  work  is  from  about  the 
jfttter  ead  of  May»  or  banning  or  middle  of  Jane,  to  the  end 
of  Jniy  according  as  the  shoots  of  the  diflerent  sorts  of  slirubs 
arrire  to  a  proper  grovrth  for  laying  }  and  many  of  them  wiL 
be  irell  rooted>  proper  to  be  separated  from  the  mother  plant, 
by  the  beginning  of  the  following  October. 

New'grafted  wnd  bmdded  Treei, 

Look  over  the  new-grafted  trees  about  the  Irvst  week  la  this 
month  3  and  at  that  time,  if  the  grafts  have  begun  to  shoot 
freely,  the  clay  may  be  taken  off,  for  there  will  be  qo  more 
occasion  for  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  let  the  bandagea  be 
loosened. 

Let  no  shoots  reinaiu  that  rise  the  stocks  below  the  grafts ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  appear,  let  thern  be  immediately  rubbed 
off,  that  the  grafts  may  have  the  full  nourishment^  and  more 
effectaally  shoot  in  a  strong  free- growth. 

Examine  the  trees  which  were  budded  last  summer  :  all  the 
shoots  from  the  stock  must  be  constantly  taken  off  as  they  are 
produced,  for  tliese  would  draw  the  nourishment  from  the 
young  shoots  now  advancing  from  the  buds  of  inoculation. 

All  suckers  from  the  roots  both  of  young  grafted  and  budded 
trees,  should  also  be  rooted  out, 

Deitray  Weedi  between  the  Rows  of  I'rees,  and  in  Seed- 
beds, Sfc» 

The  ground  between  the  rows  of  all  kinds  of  young  trees  and 
abruba  should  now.  In  general^  be  kept  extremely  clear  from 
weeds. 

These  now  rise  abundantly,  and  yery  fisst  in  every  part ;  but 
whenever  they  appear  between  the  rows  of  young  trees  and 
•hrnbi,  there  is  nothing  easier  than  destroying  them  at  a  great 
rate,  by  applying  a  sharp  hoe  to  them  in  dry  days. 

Kdkewise,  all  seed*beds  of  young  trees  and  shrubs  should  be 
very  carefully  kept  clean  from  advancing  weeds,  both  by  occa- 
skmal  small  hoeing  where  the  plants  grow  in  rows,  and  by 
hand-weeding  where  in  close  growth,  &c  and  in  all  of  which, 
should  give  particular  attention  to  eradicate  the  weeds  before 
fhey  overrun  the  young  plants. 
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Bi'inyiag  out  the  Green- House  Plants, 

♦ 

TowABDt  the  middle  and  latter  end  of  this  month,  if  mode* 
rately  settled  warm  weather^  may  begin  to  remove  many  of  the 
more  hardy  kinds  of  green-hoote  plants  into  the  open  air. 

The  myrtlesi  oleanders,  geranioms,  and  amoinuni  Piinii» 
iniy  be  safely  ventured  ibroad  at  that  time  ;  and  also  the  tree- 
u  ormwood,  Indian  bay,  olives,  and  the  large  magnollji ;  candy- 
tuft-tree, shrubt)y- aster,  jasmines,  cistases,  and  double  Indian 
nasturiiuins    and  many  other  of  the  like  hardier  plants. 

The  orange,  lemou,  and  citron  trees,  and  all  the  otiier  ten- 
derer kind  of  green-house  plants,  should  also  be  brought  oat 
now,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  if  fine  settled  v\ea- 
ther  ;  but  if  cold  unsettled  weather  prevail^  let  them  remain 
till  the  beginning  of  June. 

Generally,  when  the  |>Iants  are  first:  brouglit  out  of  the  green- 
house, itwoiiltl  be  advise.ible  to  place  thcrii  in  a  warm  situation, 
where  the  wind  can  have  but  iittie  power  ;  and  after  about  ten 
or  twelve  days,  they  will  be  somewhat  hardened  to  the  open  air, 
and  may  then  be  remoTod  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  re- 
main for  the  summer. 

Let  every  plant,  as  soon  as  bronght  out  for  the  rammer  sea- 
SOn»  be  cleared  from  decayed  weeds  and  dead  wood  :  and  let 
the  whole  be  perfectly  well  cleaned  from  any  kind  of  filth  that 
may  appear  on  the  leaves,  branches^  or  8tems>  and  water  their 
heads  all  over,  as  observed  below. 

Likewise^  if  not  done  a  month  or  two  ago,  let  the  earth  in 
the  topa  of  aU  the  pots  be  stirred  to  some  little  depth ;  take 
oni  the  loosened  earth,  and  fill  op  the  pots,  &e«  with  fresl. 
moold :  this  done,  let  the  whole  be  moderately  watered  ^  and 
at  the  same  time,  let  some  water  be  given  all  o?er  the  heads  d 
the  plants :  for  this  will  cleanae  the  leaves  and  branches  tho» 
roughly  from  dust,  and  will  greatly  refresh  the  whole  plant,  be 
of  great  advantage,  and  make  them  assume  a  lively  appear* 
ance. 

The  American  aloes,  sedums  Indian  figs,  and  other  hardyiss* 
kinds  of  succulent  plaat»  of  the  green-house,  aiay  also  be 
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brought  forth  the  end  of  this  mouth,  if  the  weather  is  settled 
in  warm  and  dry. 

Where  the  leaves  of  any  of  these  plants  are  decayed,  or  de- 
caying, let  them^  as  sooa  as  they  appear,  be  cut  o^*  close  with 
a  sharp  knife* 

Shifting  into  larger  Poi$, 

Any  of  tfie  grcen-liouse  })Iants  that  want  larger  |:iots  may  still 
be  shifted  uUo  them  the  beginaing  or  any  time  this  mouth  i  but 
the  sooner  the  better. 

Having  the  pots  or  tubs,  and  some  fresh  compost  ready,  let 
the  plants  be  brought  out  and  shifted^  according  to  the  foUow* 
iug  method  :  — 

Let  each  plant,  intended  for  shifting,  be  taken  out  of  its  pre* 
sent  pot,  or  tub,  with  the  ball  of  earth  entire  :  then  pare  off 
all  the  dry  matted  roots  round  the  outside  and  bottom  of  the 
ball ;  and  also  let  some  of  the  old  earth  be  pulled  away,  with- 
out  loosening  the  ball^  and  immediately  aet  the  plant  in  the 
new  pot,  and  fill  it  up  with  the  frebh  compoal,  and  give  it  some 
water. 

^Vhen  the  plants  are  set  out  for  the  snrnmer  season,  let  those 
which  are  shifted  be  placed  in  a  shady  sitaation,  there  to  re- 
main for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  then  may  be  remoTod  to 
theplaces  allotted  for  them  dnrinj^  the  sommer. 

The  oranges,  lemons»  and  citron-trees  which  are  not  shifted 
this  season,  ot  that  do  not  require  shifting  should  now  be 
treated  in  the  following  manner,  proWded  it  was  not  done  ta 
April. 

Lcosen  the  earth  on  the  top  of  tlie  tubs  or  pots,  quite  to 
the  uppermost  roots,  and  also  a  little  way  down  round  the 
sides.  This  done,  take  out  all  the  loosened  soil,  and  imme- 
diately (ill  up  the  tubs  and  pots  with  some  good  fresh  earth  j 
then  give  a  moderate  watering,  and  the  work  is  finished. 

Such  a  dressing  as  this  will  now  be  a  very  great  advantage 
to  these  kinds  of  plants  ;  it  will  not  only  promote  a  healthful 
fine  green  colour  of  the  leaves,  but  will  also  add  new  strength 
and  vigour  to  the  general  growth  of  the  plants,  and  cause  them 
to  flower  and  fruit  strong  and  abundantly,  and  to  produce 
strong  and  handsome  shoots. 

Admit  Fretik  Air. 

Observe  that  during  the  time  the  plants  remain  in  thegreen- 
house  this  montii  to  admit  a  considerable  share  of  fresh  air  to 
them  every  day,  in  order  thereby  to  harden  them  to  it  by  de* 
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gree«»  to  that  they  may  be  able  to  bear  the  foil  air  e&MmMj 

wheo  l>rouglit  out.  : 
Let  all  the  windows  and  doors  be  open  every  mild  day,  tt 
their  fnll  extent}  and  towards  the  middle  ef  the  month  let 
them  coiuiiiue  open  also  a-nighlsj  that  is,  whea  the  aii  is 
perfectly  still  and  warm  j  but  if  a  cold  ud favourable  season 
admU  the  night  air  with  precautionary  moderation  accordingly, 
till  more  settled  warm  weatiier. 

Water  the  PImnU. 

Remember  to  supply  every  piaiiC,  according  to  its  kind^  with 
»pro|>er  share  of  water. 

The  oranges,  lemons,  and  myrtles,  and  all  the  woody  plants, 
will  now  require  that  article  pretty  often.  The  large  pots  or 
tubs  will,  in  warm  weallier,  require  it  about  twice  a  week, 
and  the  waaii  pots  will  oeed  a  moderate  watering  every  two 
days. 

Some  of  the  snccoleot  plants  require  but  very  little  water  j 
ImI  H  will  be  fMToper  to  give  the  whole  a  moderate  refreshmeot 
now  and  then. 

Propagate  Greem^home  plants  by  Layw$, 

Many  kinds  of  green-hovae.plairtt  may  be  propagated  by 
layers  ;  and  this  is  itiU  a  proper  time  to  lay  them. 

Myittes  will  inecoed  very  well  this  way^  and  also  jasminea, 
gomegraaates>  oleanders,  and  many  others  of  the  shrubby 

Choose  for  this  purpose  some  of  the  pliable  yonns  branciiea, 
or  itroageat  shoots  thereof,  properly  sitaated  for- hying ;  let 
these  be  brooght  down  gently,  and  making  an  opening  in  the 
earth  of  the  pots,  te.  either  their  own  respective  pots,  or, 
where  not  eonTonienily  practicable  h  these,  in  others  piaced 
near  enovgh  for  that  purpose,  and  in  either  of  winch  kymg  the 
proper  shoots  in  ^e  earth,  secoring  them  down  with  hooked 
pegs,  and  cover  the  layed  parts  about  three  inebes  lliick  widi 
eavth,  leaving  two,  three,  or  four  inches  of  the  top  out  in  ao 
sprightlsh  position. 

Then  lay  a  little  m«lch  or  some  muWi^^s  of  short  grass,  or 
the  like,  on  the  surface,  to  preserve  the  moisture  j  and  do  noi 
forget  to  refresh  them  often  with  gentle  waterings. 

Some  of  the  plants  thus  laid  will  be  eflfectually  rooted  the 
same  summer,  but  will  be  mostly  well  rooted  by  Michaelmas 
for  transplanting ;  such  as  are  not,  must  be  permitted  to  re* 
main  till  near  that  time  twelvemonth* 
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Bat  if  any  of  the  pots  containing  these  plants  were  plunged 
JD  a  hot-bed,  the  layers  would  reiidily  put  out  loota  the  same 
ACason,  aod  be  fit  to  take  olT  the  fotlowinir  autumn. 

The  general  method  of  propagating  myrtles  is  by  cuttings 
the  small  young  i»hoQtii  of  the  year  5  for  which  see  the  work 
gf  June  and  Ju^» 

Propagating  by  Cutting. 

Many  sorts  of  green-house  exolics  niciy  still  be  propagated 
by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  of  last  year,  such  as  geraniums, 
myrtles,  6cc.  planliug  tliera  in  pots  ;  and  if  plunged  in  a  hot- 
bed or  bark-bed  in  the  hot-house,  it  will  strike  them  in  a  short 
time,  though  the  geraniums  will  strike  without  that  assistancej 
either  in  the  pots  or  borders,  &c.  at  this  season. 

But  in  myrtlesj  Stc.  acd  any  hard  woods  as  loot  reluctantly 
by  cuttings,  iiiay>  when  plunged  in  the  bark-bed  as  abose,  be 
covered  down  close  u  itii  a  haad-^las«»  wbkh  wiU  greatly  for- 
ward the  emission  of  roots* 

Of  Stocks  whereon  to  bud  and  inarch  Oranges^  c. 

If  the  young  oraage  Stalks,  which  are  nii^d  from  kernels, 
sown  in  March,  are  come  up  about  three  of  four  inches  high,  it 
will  be  proper  to  transplant  them. 

They  should  be  planted  singly^  in  small  jiots,  and  then  plun- 
ged in  a  fresh  hot-bed^  either  of  dung  or^taa-bark,  under  a 
frame  and  glasses. 

Let  them  be  watered  as  soon  as  planted,  and  let  tbem  be 
shaded  from  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Give  tbem  also  fresh  air,  by  raising  the  glasses  every  day. 

Keep  np  the  warmth  of  the  bed  by  moderate  linings,  if  dung 
hot-beds  $  but  if  bark-beds,  no  fining  will  be  required  1  and 
give  frequent  moderate  waterings. 

According  as  the  plants  rise  in  height  near  the  glasses,  the 
flrame  must  be  raised ;  and  provided  there  be  a  moderate 
warmUi  continued  in  the  beds,  and  the  earth  in  the  pots  Icept 
moist,  the  plants  will,  in  three  months^  be  advanced  a  foot  and  a 
half  high. 

Inarching  may  still  be  performed  on  orange  and  lemon -trees, 
where  required  ;  and  it  may  be  done  any  time  in  the  month 
observing  as  directed  ia  April  and  March. 

V  Pfwuing  irregular  Hmd$. 

Where  any  myrtles,  geraniums,  lemons,  oranges,  or  any 
nth^r  of  the  woody  green-house  plants,  have  shabby,  straggling 
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naked  heads,  or  of  very  irregular  growth,  may,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  month,  have  a  regulating  pruning,  cither  in  the 
general  branches  of  some,  cntting  them  down  a  little  more  or 
less,  to  promote  a  production  of  lateral  shoots  in  summer,  to 
renew  the  head  in  a  more  full  regular  order  j  or,  in  others,  to 
prune  or  reduce  casual  disoiderly  growths,  or  any  straggling 
or  rainbliug  irregularities,  as  it  shall  seem  necessary. 

Or  where  any  of  the  above  kinds  have  dropped  their  leaves, 
as  sometimes  occurs  by  over-watering  in  winter,  8cc.,  or  by 
the  etlVets  of  cold  in  that  season,  it  would  be  proper  to  cut 
them  down  a  little,  as  above,  in  some  regular  order,  which 
will  make  them  push  more  freely  in  a  production  of  young 
shoots  and  new  leaves. 

Likewise,  if  any  assume  a  weak,  sicklv-like  habit,  or  unpros- 
])pro!is  prowth,  prune  the  tops  doun  a  little^  and  cither  sinft 
theui  into  new  })ots  and  some  fresh  earth,  or  loosen  the  earth 

in  their  present  pots  ;  add  some  fresh  mould  at  top  and  give 

water. 

Or  any  myrtles,  &c.,  having  decayed  heads,  or  having 
dropped  their  leaves,  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and 
planted  in  the  full  groand  till  September,  to  recover. 

THE  HOT.HOUSE. 

FiRta  should  he  mostly  discontinued,  except  very  cold 
unfavourable  weather  happen,  when  it  mav  be  occasionally  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  moderate  hre  in  the  evening  but  still  con- 
tinue a  constant  bark-bed  lieat,  supported  in  a  proper  degree 
agreeably  to  the  intimation  of  last  month  ■  and  tlie  other  prin- 
cipal care  of  the  hot-house  now  is  to  keep  the  plants  clean,  and 
to  supply  them  duly  with  the  two  necessary  articles  of  water 
and  fresh  ain 

Pine-Apples, 

The  pine-apple  plants  in  general  will  now  require  a  mode* 
rate  refreshment  of  water  every  four  or  five  days ;  and  either  in 
a  morning  from  eight  to  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  or  about  three  or 
four  in  the  afternoon,  are  the  best  times  of  the  day  to  perform 
the  watering  at  this  season. 

in  watering  these  plants,  take  particalar  care  not  to  apply 
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It  loo  hastily,  nor  to  give  them  too  great  quantities  at  any  one 
time  ;  for  that  would  not  only  damp  the  heart  the  bark*  bot 
wouid  also  loosen  the  plaots  io  their  pots. 

Fresh  air  is  the  next  yery  needful  article  $  and  the  plants 
•hoald  DOW  be  allowed  a  coniiderable  share  of  it  every  warm 
•tinny  day* 

Slide  some  of  the  glaiset  open  a  little  wayj  etrery  hot  day^ 
about  nine  o'ciocic  i  and  at  the  heat  of  the  day  increaiies^  con- 
tinaeto  open  them  somewhat  wider^  that  a  proportionable  share 
of  fresh  air  may  be  admitted  i  and  shut  the  glasses  again  m 
the  same  order^  abont  tbree>  fonr*  or  five  o*dock,  according 
to  the  temperature  of  the^externd  air  and  state  of  the  wea* 
ther. 

Where  the  young  pine-plants^  that  is  to  say»  the  crowns 

and  snckers  of  last  year,  were  not  shifted  into  larger  pots 
in  April,  it  should  now  be  done  the  beginning  of  this  month. 

The  plants  must  be  turned  out  of  the  i^mall  pots  carefully, 
wilh  the  ball  of  earth  entire,  and  having  placed  two  or  throe  in- 
ches depth  of  fresh  mould  in  the  larger  pots,  plant  them  there- 
in, one  in  each  pot  j  fill  it  round  the  ball  with  more  fresh  com- 
post, and  give  directly  a  little  water;  but  in  shifting  these 
plants,  observe  if  any  of  them  appear  of  a  sickly  un prosper- 
ous state,  let  such  be  entirely  cleared  from  the  earth  about 
their  roots,  aijd  pull  off  some  of  the  lower  leaves  ;  then  trim  the 
fibres  quite  close,  pare  the  bottom  of  the  main  root,  and  let  the 
whole  plant  be  washed  j  which  done,  plant  it  into  entire  new 
earth. 

The  plants  being  all  shifted,  let  them  be  immediately  plung- 
ed into  the  bark-bed  as  before  but  before  you  plunge  them, 
the  bark-bed  must  first  be  stirred  up  to  the  bottom,  adding,  at 
the  same  time,  if  not  done  in  the  two  last  months,  about  one 
third,  but  no  less  than  one  fourth,  part  of  new  tan,  mixing  both 
wery  well  together,  and  then  Immediately  plunge  the  pots  to  their 
rimr 

These  young  plants  must  also  be  duly  refreshed  vnth  gentle 
waterings  $  and  let  them  have  fresh  air  every  warm  day. 

General  Care  of  aU  EoBotiee  in  the  Hot'HwMe. 

Continue  also  the  care  of  the  general  plants  in  the  hot-house 
lepartment :  supply  them  duly  with  proper  \v:iterings  :  and 
if  any  want  shifting  into  larger  pots,  let  it  be  done  now  as  soon 
as  poisible,  keeping  the  whole  clear  from  decayed  leaves,  8tc. 
and  if  any  casual  irregulariries  occur  in  the  shoots  or  branches, 
prune  or  regulate  them,  as  may  be  required,  and  cut  away  any 
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decayed  pertsi  obtemog  the  eame  general  directionaas  in  the 
Wo  or  three  last  months. 

Prcpagating  the  PianU. 

Yon  may  still  propagate  by  cattings^  suckers,  seeds^  &e. 
such  plants  as  yon  woold  increase,  planting  or  sowing  them  in 
pots«  and  plunge  them  in  the  bark-bed, 

likewise  cuttings  of  green-honse  exotics,  or  of  any  other 
curious  plants,  being  planted  in  pots,  and  plunged  in  the  bark- 
bed  in  this  department,  it  will  soon  strike  them. 

JUNE. 

WORK  TO  BB  DONB  IN  THB  UTCHBN  nARDBB. 

Tn  melon-plants,  which  are  in  frames,  should  4tUl  be  mo« 
derately  shaded  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  that  is,  when  the  sun 
shines  vehemently. 

This  should  now  be  particularly  practised  where  the  plants 
do  not  stand  the  san  well,  but  shrink  or  flag  their  leaves  coa- 
biderably;  or  also  where  the  plants  are  situated  very  near  the 
glasses  ;  as  the  full  noon-sun  would  be  apt  to  scorch  the  leaves, 
and,  in  some  degree,  shrink  and  exhaust  the  juices  of  the  vine, 
or  runners  and  roots  j  w  hereby  the  advancing  yousg  fruit  would 
be  greatly  checked,  and  take  an  irregular  growth,  and  become 
stunted  and  ill-thaped. 

Therefore,  let  some  thin  slight  shadlnc;  of  mats,  8cc.  be  spread 
over  the  glasses  every  day,  when  the  sun  shines  fiercely,  but 
this  need  not  be  done  before  about  nine,  ten,  or  eleven  o'clock, 
according  to  the  lieat  of  the  sun,  and  the  mats  may  be  taken 
again  about  two  or  three. 

In  doing  this  work,  observe  to  lay  only  tlie  thickness  of  one 
single  mat  over  the  lights,  or  a  thin  shade  of  strawy  litter,  &c. 
for  the  j)lants  must  not  be  darkened  by  too  foil  a  shade ;  but 
a  slight  shade  in  hot  sunny  days  will  be  of  gre^t  service  both 
to  the  plants  and  fruit. 

Let  these  pbnts  have  also  a  great  share  of  fresh  air  every 
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day^  by  rahiiig  or  tilting  the  upper  end  of  the  lights,  at  the  btek . 
of  the  iranie^  two  or  three  inchet. 

Moderate  refreshments  of  water*  at  times,  will  also  be  very 
serviceable  to  these  plants  now,  but  in  particular  to  such  as  are 

growing  in  beds  where  there  is  but  a  shallow  depth  of  earthy 
or  that  the  mould  is  of  a  lightish  temperature. 

In  that  case,  the  plants  will,  in  hot  weather,  require  to  be 
moderately  watered  once  or  twice  a  week  ;  and,  in  doing  this, 
take  care  to  give  but  very  little  water  near  the  main  stem  or 
Jiead  of  the  plants. 

But  in  beds  where  there  is  twelve  inches  depth  of  good 
mellow  loamy  compost,  or  other  good,  temperate,  fertile  earth, 
the  melon  plants  will  require  but  moderate  supplies  of  water, 
once  in  a  week  or  fortnii^ht,  as  you  shall  see  occasion  j  keep-" 
ing  the  earth  but  very  moderately  moist;  especially  while  the 
plants  are  about  setting  the  general  crop  of  fruit  3  as  too  much 
humidity  would  prevent  its  setting,  make  them  turn  yellow, 
and  go  off;  but  when  a  sufficient  supply  is  set,  and  advanced 
a  little  in  growth,  may  water  more  freely  5  never,  however, 
considerably,  as  much  moisture  proves  also  hurtful  to  the  roots 
and  main  stem  of  these  plants,  being  apt  to  make  them  rot 
and  decay. 

Continue  to  cover  the  glasses  every  night  with  mats»  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  month. 

BeU'(/lass  Melom, 

The  melon  plants  which.are  growing  under  bell  or  hand- 
glasses should  now  have  foil  liberty  to  ran  out 

Let  each  glass  be  raised  and  supported  upon  three  props^ 
about  two  or  three  inches  high,  and  lay  the  vines  or  runners 
out  carefully,  and  in  a  regular  manner. 

Continue  to  cover  them  every  night  with  mats,  UU  about  the 
middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month  ;  and  then.  If 
warm  settled  weather,  the  covering  may  be  entirely  laid  aside, 
except  the  weather  should  prove  very  wet^j  in  which  case  the 
coverings  may  be  used  occasionally. 

There  is  notliing  more  prejudicia/  to  these  plants  than  too 
much  wet,  for  this  would  not  only  chill  the  young  fruit,  and 
prevent  its  setting  and  swelling,  but  would  also  perish  many  of 
the  roots  of  the  plants. 

Therefore,  when  the  weather  at  any  time  happens  to  be  very 
rainy,  it  would  be  proper  to  defend  these  plants  as  much  as 
possible  from  it  j  and  this  must  be  done  by  still  continuing  the 
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gllaatetj  and  applying  a  covering  of  good  thick  mats,  or  canvan^ 
iupportod  apo«i  hoop  archat,  fixed  across  the  bed. 

Oiled' Paper  Frames  for  Melons. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  cover  any  of  the  hand-glass  melon 
ridges  with  oiled- paper  frames,  it  snonld  be  done  in  the  first 
or  second  week  of  this  month  $  the  meton  plants  designed  for 
this  purpose  being  generally  first  ridged  out  under  hand  or 
bell-glasses  ;  and  when  they  have  advanced  In  growth,  so  as 
the  runners  require  training  out,  the  glasses  are  then  removed, 
and  the  paper  frames  placed  over  the  bed. 

These  kind  of  frames  will  be  of  great  proteclioa  to  the  plants 
and  young  fruit,  if  cold  and  u  et  w  cathci  should  happen  about 
the  time  tlie  fruit  is  setting  3  and  they  will  also  screen  the 
plants  from  the  too  great  heat  of  the  sun. 

These  said  frames  should  always  be  placed  upon  the  ridpfes. 
as  sooQ  as  the  plants  begin  to  advance  from  under  the  hand 
or  bell-glasses  ;  the  glasses  must  be  first  taken  away  before 
the  frame  is  placed  on  the  bed,  as  before  observed. 

By  this  method,  a  t^ood  crop  of  melons  may  be  always  obtain- 
edf  provided  the  frames  be  properly  constructed,  aud  the  paper 
securely  pasted  on,  and  well  oiled  with  linseed  oil. 

Such  persons  as  are  not  provided  with  bell  or  hand-glasseSf 
may^  with  the  assistance  of  these  frames  only>  raise  good  melons^ 
provided  the  plants  be  first  raised  by  sowing  the  seed  in  a  hot^ 
bed,  under  a  frame  and  glasses^  in  March  or  April,  as  there 
directed,  and  planted  out  in  a  new  hot-bed  the  beginning  of 
Mayj  and  the  aforesaid  papered  frames  immediately  placed  over 
the  bed  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  planted  therein^  and  be  covers 
ed  with  mata  every  night  till  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this 
month. 

However,  those  who  liave  the  convenience  of  hand-glasses 

8!iould  always  place  these  over  the  plants  when  first  ridged  onl» 

and  to  remain  till  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  this  months 
when  the  plants  will  have  filled  the  glasses  ;  they  should  then 
be  entirely  taken  aNvay,  and  the  papered  frames  put  on. 

These  frames  arc  made  of  thin  slips  of  wood,  and  are 
constructed  in  the  manner  and  form  of  the  ridge  or  rouf  of  a 
house^  or  archways  5  they  should  be  made  hrm  but  light. 

Each  frame  should  be  ten  or  twelre  feet  long,  aud  three  to 
four  feet  and  a  half  wide  at  bottom  ;  narrowing  gradually  on 
both  sides  to  a  sharp  ririge  at  top,  or  formed  in  a  rounding 
arched  manner  j  making  the  whole  two  feet  and  a  half,  or  a 
yard  high*  in  performing  it^  a  bottom  frame  is  constructed  with 
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two  inches  and  a  half  wide  slips  of  deal,  framing  It  of  the  above 
length  and  widtli  ;  and  then  have  either  straight  inch  and  half 
wide  rafters  carried  from  both  sides  a  foot  asunder^  fixed  at 
top  to  a  longitudinal  middle  ridge  rail,  or  hnve  arch-forra  ribs 
or  rafters  placed  in  the  same  order  ^  and  upon  the^e  the  paper 
is  to  he  pasted,  first  drawing-  pack-t!iread  both  ivayi^ as  direct* 
ed  below^  for  the  better  support  of  ilie  paper. 

Oa  one  side  of  the  frame  there  should  be  one  or  two  paonels^ 
made  to  open  on  hinges ;  and  each  of  these  pannels  must  be 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  wide,  making  either  only  a  widest 
one  in  the  middle }  or,  if  two^  make  them  within  two  feet  of 
each  end  of  the  frame. 

These  panneb  are  convenient  to  be  opened  occaaiooaliy,  to 
examine  the  plants  and  fmiti  and  to  do  the  neceiaary  work 
abont  them  ;  which  it  better  tban  to  take  the  frames  off  opon 
every  occasion. 

The  frame  being  made  according  to  the  above  dimensions, 
get  some  paper  and  paste  opon  it.  The  best  sort  for  this  pur- 
pose is  the  large  demy  printing  paper,  or  tbe  largest-sised  thick 
writing  paper  ;  and  two  quires  of  such  paper  will  cover  at  least 
one  of  llie  above  frames. 

But  before  the  paper  is  pasted  on,  there  bhould  be  some 
small  twine  or  pack-thread,  drawn  at  equal  distances,  aioji*; 
the  frame,  cross- ways  the  ribs  or  slips  of  wood,  drawing  it 
firmly  round  each  of  them,  and  then  draw  some  more  contrary 
ways  across  that ;  this  will  support  tlie  paper  more  securely 
boti)  against  the  power  of  wind  and  rain. 

Then  let  the  paper  be  neatly  pasted  upon  tbe  frame )  and 
when  it  is  perfectly  dry,  then  oil  it  in  the  following  manner 
get  some  linseed  oil,  and  a  light  soft  pliable  brush,  such  as 
painters  use  ;  dip  the  brush  in  the  oil,  and  brush  the  paper  all 
over  lightly  with  it.  The  oil  will  render  the  paper  more  trans- 
parent,  and  make  it  proof  against  rain. 

These  frames  should  always  be  made,  that  is,  papered,  some 
time  before  they  are  to  be  used  j  for  the  oil  should  be  per* 
fectly  well  dried  in  the  paper  before  the  firames  are  placed  out 
upon  the  ridges. 

Filling  ftp  the  Spacet  between  the  Melon  liidgee. 

Where  hand-glftfs  melon  ridges,  made  mostly  above  ground, 
are  in  two  or  more  ranges  paridlel,  at  small  distances,  it  wonld 
be  of  good  advantuje  to  fill  up  the  spaces  between,  with  any 
inoderately  warm  dung  below,  and  earth  above :  or  the  same 
may  be  applied  as  a  lining  to  a  single  ridge,  if  thought  expedi* 
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6lit :  it^  in  the  whole,  would  forward  and  improve  the  plants. 
And  promote  frnitfnlness. 

Bat  this,  if  uot  done  before,  and  where  intended,  and  con- 
veniently practicable,  having  sufficiency  of  proper  dung",  it 
would  be  adviseable  to  adopt  the  application  as  af)ove,  as  soon 
in  the  beginning  of  this  month  as  possitde;  and  for  which  occasion 
a  supply  of  any  middling  fresh  and  older  mulchy  dung  together 
wwM  be  eligible,  applying  it  firmly  as  high  as  the  dung  of  the 
beds,  jiiit  to  throw  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  and  form  a  larger 
•cope  aboTe,  cofering  it  at  top  with  ft-stratam  of  earth,  for  the 
additional  extension  of  the  roots  and  mnners  of  the  plants; 
which,  by  these  assistances,  would  be  much  forwarded  and 
streogthened  in  their  growth,  and  would  greatly  encourage  the 
•ettiog  and  free^sirelling  growth  of  the  young  frail. 

Cucum  bers  in  Fr  a  m  ea . 

Take  good  care  of  the  cucumber  plants  in  frames  ^  tiiey 
must  be  well  supplied  with  fresh  air  and  water* 

These  plants  in  hot  weather  will  require  to  be  watered  everj 
two  or  three  days  \  and  morning  and  afternoon,  or,  towards 
the  evening*  are  the  best  times  of  the  day,  at  this  season,  for 
valering  these  plants. 

Let  the  plants  have  air  freely  every  day,  b?  raining  the  upper 
ends  of  the  lights  or  glasses  two  or  three  inches  upon  props  | 
bnt  it  will  be  adTiseal3e  to  shut  the  lights  down  of  nights  the 
greatest  part  of  this  month. 

And  in  hot  snn^shuiy  days  it  is  adviseable  to  shade  the  pisata 
with  garden  mats,  or  some  loose  straw  litter,  spread  tUnly 
over  Uie  glasses,  during  the  hottest  time  of  the.  day. 

Aboot  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latte?  end  of  this  moathb 
you  may  either  raise  the  frame  high  enough  to  let  the  plants 
run  out  from  under  it,  if  it  should  seem  necessary ;  training 
the  extended  lunners  upon  the  top  of  the  linings  or  retain  them 
wholly  within  the  frame,  especially  if  uafavouiable  weather. 

CbcumSers  under  BeU^gUuie$t  Sfc 

The  cncamber  plants  which  are  under  hand  or  bell  glasses 
must  now  be  suffered  to  run  freely  from  under  them. 

Each  glass  should  be  raised  upon  three  or  four  props,  and  ihe 
vines  and  runners  of  the  plants  must  be  trained  out  with  care 
and  regularity. 

Let  these  plants  be  also  duly  assisted,  in  dry  weather,  with 
water ;  they  will  require  it  moderately  about  three  times  a 
weelu 
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PickUng  CueumberB, 

The  cucumber  plants  which  were  sown  the  latter  end  of  last 
month,  in  the  natural  ground,  to  produce  picklers,  &c.  should 
DOW  be  thinned.  This  should  always  be  done  when  the  rough 
teaf  beijlns  to  advance  in  the  heart  of  the  plants. 

la  doing  tiiis  work  observe  to  leave  in  each  hole  but  three 
or  four  at  most  of  the  best  strongest  plants^  though  three  would 
be  the  most  only  eligibly  ftiifliclent.  Let  the  rest  be  drawn  o«t 
.irith  care,  and  clear  away  ail  weeds. 

Then  earth  op  the  stems  of  the  remaining  plants,  within  a  lit* 
tie  of  the  aeed-Jeavea»  pressing  them  gently  asunder  at  regular 
•distances  from  onft  another,  and  immediately  give  each  hole 
m  light  watmng  to  settle  the  earth  the  plenti  after  this  will 
get  strength,  and  grow  freely. 

Let  them  be  often  refreihed  with  water  in  dry  weather  |  ia 
which  they  will  veed  a  little  every  day. 

Sowing  and  PianHng  Pieklmg  CuamberM. 

Caoomber  teed  may  still  be  eewii  where  reqabed  i  and 
the  first  week  in  the  month  is  not  too  late  to  sow  a  Aili  crop 
of  picklers.  If  you  put  the  seed  into  the  gronad  any  time  be- 
tween the  first  and  tenth  day  of  the  month,  it  will  succeed 

but  where  a  main  crop  is  depending,  it  is  adviseable  to  sow  the 
seed  early  in  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

The  plants  raised  from  these  sowings  will  come  into  bearing 
^bout  the  beginning  or  middle  of  August,  and  they  will  yield 
fruit  plentifully  all  the  remaining  part  of  that  month,  and 
great  part  of  September. 

Having  intiniated  last  month,  in  regard  to  forwarding  a  crop 
of  pickling  cucumbers,  that  it  would  be  adviseable  to  raise  a 
quanti^  of  plants  in  a  slight  hot-bed,  sowing  the  seed  about 
the  middle^  or  third  or  fourth  week  in  that  month,  or  very 
early  in  this ;  and  where  that  was  practised*  they  will  now, 
those  sowed  in  May  particularly,  be  of  proper  advance  the 
beginning  of  this  month,  for  final  transplanting*  which  should 
generally  be  performed  when  they  are  bnt  a  few  days  old,  or 
a  week  or  fortnight's  growth  at  most$  or  when  lieginning 
to  push  their  first  central  roogh  leaTes*-*8ee  May^  for  the 
netJiod  of  plantings 

Cekrjf. 

.  Tranf {dant  celery  lalo  trenches  to  remain  to  blanch« 
That  which  was  sown  early  will  be  grown  to  a  proper  size 
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for  this  purpose  by  the  first  or  second  week  of  this  toootb 
when  it  should  be  planted ;  and  some  of  the  second  sowing 
should  be  planted  out  towards  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  tfai 
month  for  a  general  crop. 

Choose  for  these  plants  a  piece  of  rich  ground  in  an  open 
situation  ;  mark  out  the  trenches  by  iine,  ten  or  twelve  in- 
ihes,  or  at  least  a  full  spade  wide  j  and  allow  ihe  space  of 
ibree  feet  betwen  trench  and  trench^  which  wiii  be  su&cient  for 
he  early  plantation. 

Dig  each  trench  neatly,  about  six  or  eight  incheSi  or  only  a 
moderato  'pade  deep,  laying  the  eai  ih  that  comes  out  equally  on 
each  side,  in  a  level  order,  in  the  intervening  spaces  j  then  dig 
the  bottom  level  :  or  hrst,  if  thougl.t  necessary,  lay  the  tliick- 
-ness  of  three  inches  of  very  rotten  clung  along  in  the  bottom  of 
each  trench,  and  let  the  bottom  be  neatly  dug,  burying  the  dang 
equally  a  moderate  depth  $  then  put  in  the  plants. 

Plant  them  in  one  single  row,  just  along  the  middle  of  each 
trench,  allowing  the  distance  of  four  or  hve  inches  between  plant 
and  plant  in  the  roW|  as  soon  as  they  are  planted  give  them 
some  waterj  and  repeat  it  occasionally  till  they  have  taken 
root. 

These  plants,  in  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  they  are 
planted  out,  "having  advanced  six  or  eight  inches  or  more,  in 
their  upright  growth,  will  require  to  have  their  first  earthing 

or  landing  up  moderately,  in  order  for  blanching,  to  render  the 

stalks  white  and  tender  :  the  earthing  must  be  performed  in 
dry  days  ^  the  earth  must  be  broken  small  ^  and  take  cate 
to  lay  it  gently  to  both  sides  of  the  plants,  and  not  to  earth 
them  too  higli  at  hrst,  lest  you  bury  the  hearts  r  this  earth- 
ing should,  after  you  begin,  be  repeated  every  week  or  fort- 
night, or  according  as  the  plants  advance  in  growth,  till  they 
*re  blanched  of  a  proper  length  six  or  eight,  to  ten  or 
twelve  inches,  in  the  early  crops,  the  others  len  or  twelve  to 
fifteen  or  eighteen  inches.^  See  Juhf^  &c. 

Endive, 

Transplant  endive  for  blanching  ^  some  of  the  first  sown 
plants  of  May  will  be  ready  for  this  by  the  middle  and  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  month* 

An  open  spot  of  good  ground  must  be  chosen  for  these 
plants  i  let  it  be  neatly  dog  one  spade  deep^  and  rake  the 
surface  smooth. 

Then  put  in  the  plants  by  Ihie,  about  a  foot  asnnder  every 
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way,  and  let  them  liare  some  water  as  soon  as  they  are  plant* 
ed. 

Bat  there  should  nat  be  any  considerable  quantity  of  this 
early-sown  endive  planted  out :  that  is  not  to  deceive  yoarself 
in  planting  a  fall  snpply  for  a  oontinaing  main  crop ;  for  the 
plaats,  if  they  were  sown  in  May»  or  before,  will  most  of  them 
be  apt  to  ran  to  seed  before  they  arrive  to  any  tolerable  state 
of  maturity. 

Sow  endive^seed  now  for  a  first  principal  crop,  and  to  soc* 
ceed  those  which  were  sown  in  the  former  month. 

The  best  endive  to  sow  for  a  full  crop  is  the  ^en  corled 
sort :  this  sort  is  not  only  the  best  for  general  use  in  its  thick, 
close,  stocky  growth^  bat  the  hardiest  i  for  it  will  endure  wet 
and  cold  in  winter  better  than  any  other  kind.  But  you  may 
likewise  sow,  as  a  variety  for  salads,  some  of  the  white 
curled  sort. 

Likewise  sow  some  broad- leaved  Batavian  endive  ;  this  is 
the  best  sort  for  strewing,  tS:c.  ;  il  grows  very  iai  ge,  in  ?i  same- 
ivhat  upright  growth ,  and^  A  lied  u^,  vviii  cabba^^e  well,  and 
be  very  white,  and  eats  also  well  in  a  salad  j  but  litis  sort  is 
not  so  hardy,  tor  It  soon  rots  in  a  wet  season,  the  latter  end 
of  autumn  and  beginning  of  winter,  and  a  moderate  frost  wiii 
kill  the  plants. 

Let  all  these  sorts  of  endive-seed  be  sown  in  an  open  spot, 
not  too  thick,  and  rake  it  in  e(|  lally.  It  will  be  proper  to  sow 
some  of  this  seed  at  two  different  times  tiiis  months  tfic  bet^nn- 
ning  and  middle  or  towards  the  latter  end,  wiiich  is  the  only 
wav  to  have  a  regular  snpply  of  good  plants. 

But  for  I  he  mala  autumn  and  winter  crop,  generally  sow 
about  the  second  and  in  the  third  or  fourth  week  in  the 
month  J  for  that  which  Is  sown  earlier  is  very  apt  to  run  up 
for  seed  early  in  autumn,  and  before  the  plants  arrive  to  full 
growth. 

Leltucei. 

The  lettuce  plants  which  were  sown  in  April  and  May 
should  now  be  transplanted  into  an  open  spot  of  good  ground. 

Let  this  be  done  in  moist  weather,  for  these  plants  will  not 
ncceed  well  if  planted  out  in  a  dry  time  |  but  where  there  is 
aecessity  of  planting  them  out,  in  dry  weather,  let  the  following 
meUiod  DO  practised 

Draw,  with  a  small  hoe,  some  small  shallow  driHs,  about  a 
foot  asander,  and  then  plant  one  row  of  lettuces  in  each  drill,  set- 
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jBg  the  iJanU  also  a  foot  from  one  anotherj  and  give  tbem 
•ome  water. 

By  ])laciQg  these  plants  in  Jrills^  they  can  be  more  con- 
tenieiuly  watered,  ra  the  most  effectaal  manner^  than  if  plant* 

fd  on  a  level  ground,  far  the  moisture  will  be  mnch  longer  re» 
hined  ;  this  is  therefore  the  best  method  of  planting  them  at 

this  season. 

Thin,  and  clear  from  weeds  such  young  lettuces  as  are  to 
remain  where  sown  ;  leaving  the  plants  about  a  foot  asunder: 
but  those  among  other  crops,  as  onioas^  8tc.  thinned  doubly 
and  trebly  at  that  distance. 

Sow  lettuce-seed  to  raise  some  plants  to  supply  the  table  in 
July,  August,  and  September. 

The  best  kinds  to  sow  now  are  the  cos,  Ciiicia,  and  impe- 
rial lettncoj  the  brown  Dutch,  and  great  white  Dutch  cabbage 
lettace. 

Bat  it  will  be  adviseable  to  sow  some  seed  of  each  of  these 
■orts,  or  sadt  of  them,  or  any  others  that  are  approved  of,  and 
there  will  be  a  greater  chance  of  having  a  constant  supply  of 
good  plants  in  variety,  and  regular  succession* 

It  will  be  necessary  to  sow  some  of  these  seeds  twice  this 
month,  thai  is,  a  moderate  crop  in  the  first  or  second  week«  and 
a  similar  sowing  in  a  fortnight  after. 

Sow  a  succession  of  salmon  and  shortstop  radish  the  begin- 

ning  of  the  month,  and  more  about  once  a  fortnight,  to  obtam 
a  regular  succession  in  young  growth,  all  this  and  next  month, 
if  a  supf»lv  of  young  ones  are  required  during  that  period  j 
observe  as  in  the  last  mouth.  &c. 

Lii<e\vise  mav  be  sown  now  for  succession,  some  of  the  small 
white  turnip  radish,  in  an  open  situation  ;  and  towards  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month  you  may  sow  a  moderate 
portion  of  the  large  bkick  or  Spanish  turnip-rooted  radish,  to 
draw  in  Angnst  and  September. 

Small  Salading, 

Sow  cresses  and  mustard,  and  other  8maUaa.ad  seea,  at  least 
once  every  week  or  fortnight. 

r  These  seeds  must  now  be  sown  in  a  shady  border,  or  other- 
wise shaded  with  mats  in  hot  sunny  days  ;  and  the  places  where 
tliey  are  sown  should  be  often  refi-eshed  in  dry  weather  with 
water  $  and  this  should  be  practised  both  before  and  after 

%nts  begin  to  appear.    See  Jufy  and  AntfUM 
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Prick  out  Cauliflowei  s. 

The  cauliflower  plants,  which  wen  sown  in  May  for  the 
Michaelmas  crop,  ehoDidf  about  the  third  week  ia  this  menih, 
be  pricked  out  in  a  nonery-bed  of  rich  earth. 

Prepare  for  them  a  bed  three  feet  and  a  half  wide  in  an  open 
sitoatiooj  then  pot  in  the  plants  aboot  three  inches  asnoflor^ 
and  give  then  a  litde  water  to  settle  the  earth  well  aboot  their 
roots. 

It  woold  be  of  good  advantage  to  shade  (hem  from  the  ht^ 
sun  occasionally  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  till  they  have  taken- 

good  root ;  and  they  must  also  be  occasionally  watered^  if  the 

weather  should  prove  dry. 

The  plants  are  to  remain  in  tins  bed  a  month  or  five  weeks, 
to  get  strength,  and  then  to  be  planted  out  Tor  i^ood  in  July,  in 
the  places  where  they  are  to  retuaiu  to  produce  thtfir  heads  in 
October  and  November,  &.c.— See  Julf^. 

Care  of  early  Cauliflowers  now  arriving  at  Perfection, 

Continue  to  look  over  the  plantations  of  early  cauliflowers 
now  and  then,  in  order  to  break  down  some  of  the  large  leaves 
over  the  yonog  heads,  accordiag  as  they  appear  in  some  advan- 
ced growth. 

Those  plants  which  are  still  advancing  in  growth,  or  part 
coming  into  flower,  should,  in  very  dry  weather,  be  well  water- 
ed, which  will  keep  the  plant  advancing  in  an  enlarging  state 
of  growth,  and  they  will  produce  large  flower*  heads  accord- 
ingly. 

Make  a  basin  round  each  plant  to  contain  the  water. 

If  they  have  one  or  two  hearty  waterings,  that  is,  about  half 

a  wateriug-pot  to  each  plant,  gradually,  so  as  to  moisten  the 

earth  as  far  as  their  roots  extend,  they  will  want  no  more,  and 

the  basins  may  be  filled  up  a^ain. 

To  save  CaulifiaweT'ieed, 

To  save  cauliflower-seed,  should  now  mark  some  of  the  best 
earliest  plants  arrived  to  full  perfection,  with  the  larij^est,  white, 
and  closets  flower-heads,  which  must  not  be  gathered,  and  the 
plants  left  in  the  s  inic  place  they  will  shoot  up  into  seed- 
stalks  \n  July,  and  early  in  August,  and  ripen  seed  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Tumipi, 

Now  sow  a  full  crop  of  turnips  for  aatumn  use. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  any  tinne  in  this  month  :  but  soma 
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time  tietween  the  tenth  and  tweniy-fifth  of  the  month  U  the 
best  time  to  sow  the  principal  aotDma  crop* 

Howe?  er«  let  the  seed  be  sown,  if  possible,  in  a  dripping  timc^ 
at  least»  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  rain  falling  soon,  or  im* 
mediately  after.  Take  good  care  to  sew  this  seed  eqoallv,  and 
moderately  tfain«  tread  it  down  erenly,  and  rake  it  in  imme- 
diately. 

Bet  in  sowing  considerable  crops  in  extensive  market  gardens, 

or  in  fielcli>  the  seed  is  generally  harrowed  in  with  a  light  har- 
row, and,  it  dry  weather,  the  ground  is  afterwards  rolled  with 
a  woodsQ  roller  to  break  the  clods,  and  to  smooth  and  close  the 
surface  of  the  earth  more  eScctually  oyer  the  seeds. 

Hoe  the  turnips  which  were  sown  in  May«  and  thin  the 
plants  m  a  regular  maniier. 

This  work  should  always  be  begun  when  the  plants  have  got 
rough  leaves,  a  little  more  than  an  inch  broad ;  for  then  the 
work  can  be  performed  willi  expedition  and  regularity,  with 
greater  advantage  to  the  growth  of  the  plants. 

Let  the  hoeing  or  thinaiDg  be  done  with  some  regularity, 
leaving  the  plants  at  least  six  to  seven  or  eight  inches  distant 
from  one  another. 

CarroU  and  Par9nep$» 

The  crops  of  carrots  and  parsneps  now  demand  partlcokr 
eare. 

They  must  l)e  cleared  thoroughly  from  weeds  ;  and  let  the 
plants,  where  they  stand  too  thick,  be  hoed  or  thinned  out  to 
proper  distances  in  due  time ;  for  it  is  a  great  advantage  to 
these  plants  to  allow  them  timely  room  to  grow. 

Let  them  be  thinned  regularly,  allowing  six  or  eight  inches 
distance  from  plant  to  plant 

Bot  in  thinning  the  carrots,  it  will  be  proper  to  observe  the 
same  mle  as  directed  in  May ;  that  is,  let  those  crops  which 
are  to  stand  to  take  their  fnll  growth,  be  allowed  the  same 
distance  above  mentioned  $  bat  where  the  carrots  are  intended 
to  be  drawn  while  yonag,  thin  them  only  about  fonr  or  five 
laches  distance  from  one  another  at  present  |  and  when  arrived 
to  abont  half  an  inch  siiOj  may  thin  them  by  degreea  for  nse  to 
the  above  distance. 

Fed  Beet 

The  crop  of  red  beet  should  be  thinned  and  cleared  from 
wfcd-s,  that  the  roots  may  have  sufficient  room  to  advance  re* 
gularly  in  their  proper  swelling  growth. 

The  seeds  of  tiicse  plants  being  sometimes  sowp  ^  drills,  or 
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rowBg  ten  indieB  or  afoot  asmder  |  and  where  that  method  wee 
praciiaed^  yon  can  now  more  leadlly  dear  oat  the  weede  aad 
thin  the  pleati  i  obier?iDg  to  thin  tbeu  to  tea  or  twelve  lachee 
distance  in  the  rows*  io  that  they  may  staad  that  distance  every 
way  from  one  aocther  i  also^  where  the  seed  was  sown  broadn 
cast,  80  as  the  plants  stand  promiscaonsly^  they  most  likewise 
be  cut  out  to  the  above  distance^  and  the  roots  will  grow  to  a 
large  size  accordingly* 

little  o  ta  c^een  Beei* 

White  and  gmn  bertare  cultivated  only  for  their  leaves, 
which  are  nsed  in  soups,  and  occasionallv  to  boil  and  use  in 

the  manner  of  spinach^  &c.  as  is  likewise  the  frmngel  wurzct 
beet  J  also,  sometimes,  when  the  leaves  of  the  large  wliite  beet 
are  ^rown  to  full  size,  they  are  striji[)L^d  to  the  mid  rib,  which 
pari  being  thick  and  desby  is  peeled  and  stewed,  and  eaten  like 
asparagus. 

These  plauts  mu^t  also  be  allowed  good  room  to  rrrou'  ;  for 
their  leaves  spread  a  great  way  ;  let  them  therefore  be  thin- 
ned to  at  ieaiiii  six  or  eight  inches,  or  the  large  white  sort  the 
same  distance  advised  for  the  red  beet. 

Clean  the  crops  of  onions,  'and  where  the  plants  stand  too  i 
close,  let  them  now  be  properly  thinned  the  beginaiag  of  this 
month. 

This  may  be  performed  either  by  small  hoeing  or  hand;  but 
the  former  is  the  most  expeditious  for  large  crops,  and  by  the 
hoe  stirring  and  loosening  the  earth,  proves  very  beneficial  to 
the  growth  of  the  plants.  However,  bj  eitheV  method  be 
careful  to  have  it  done  in  proper  time  :  and  let  the  plaats  be 
thinned  with  proper  regularity,  leaving  the  most  promising 
plants  for  the  continning  crop,  at  least  three  inches  asunder,  or 
four  or  five  inches  in  those  designed  for  the  full  crop  of  larger 
bolbers  :  and  let  all  weeds  be  effectaally  eradicated. 

But  if  any  secondary  crops  are  intended  to  be  culled  ont 
gradually  for  use  while  young,  they  need  not  be  thinned  bat 
moderately,  or  in  some  only  just  thinning  them  a  little  by  hand 
where  they  grow  very  thicic,  or  in  clusters ;  and  afterwards 
in  drawing  them  occasionally  for  ose,  thin  them  regolarly, 
leaving  a  sufficiency  of  the  best  plants  to  stand  to  full  bnlb. 

Leeks. 

Now  transplant  leeks  ^  the  plants  will  be  grown  to  a  proper 
aise  for  this  purpose  by  the  third  or  fourth  week  in  the  month 
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Observe^  for  this  purpose,  to  draw  a  qiamtity  of 'good  phftU 
from  the  seed-bed^  trim  ilie  fibres  of  tbeir  roots  a  jiilile»  aud 
.the  straggling  tops  of  f  be  leaves,  tbeo  piaated  in  an  opeo  spot  of 
ground^  in  rows  eight  or  oloetnches  asunder*  aad  about  aul  inches 
one  another  in  tbe  row»  mserting  most  of  the  .shank  or 
neck  part  into  the  ground* 

Bi  m:coh. 

Prick  oot  from  the  seed-bed  tbe  yoaug  broccoli  plants  which 
were  sown  in  April  or  May. 

Dig  Cor  them  a  bed  or  two  of  good  mellow  gronnd,  and  rake 
the^-surface  even  $  then  pat  u  the  plants  three  or  four  inches 
asunder  every  way.  Water  l^em  immediately,  and  repeat  it 
occasionally  in  drv  weather. 

Let  them  remain  in  this  bed  abont  a  month>  or  five  or  Stt 
.  wcelcs,  and  then  plant  them  out  for  good. — See  July* 

Sow  more  broccoli  seed.  This  sowing  should  be  performed 
in  the  first  or  second  week  of  the  month  ;  that  is,  if  to  succeed 
the  plants  of  tliose  sown  in  May,  for  a  late  crop  next  spring: 
but  if  none  was  then  sown,  it  is  most  necessary  to  sow  some 
early  in  the  first  week  this  month. 

The  plants  raised  from  this  sowing  will  produce  tolerable 
good  heads  next  February  or  March^  &.C. 

The  brown-cole,  or  bore-cole  plants  which  were  sown  in  the 
beginning  of  last  month,  or  in  April,  should  now  have  a  quantity 
thinned  ont  from  the  seed-bed,  and  pricked  into  a  norsery-bed. 

Set  these  plants  four  inches  asunder  each  way,  giving  them  a 
moderate  watering  when  planted,  and  afterwards  occasionally, 
if  dry  \A'eather,  and  ihei  e  let  them  grow  about  a  month  or  five 
weeks,  by  which  time  they  will  have  acquired  strenglh,  and 
must  then  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain^  the  distance 
as  below. 

Likewise  let  a  quantity  of  the  forward  bore-cole  p]anti» 
which  were  raised  in  March  or  April,  be  planted  out  finally  to 
remaio,  in  rows  two  feet  and  a  half  asunder,  and  water  them. 

KidMifBeanM, 

Plant  anottier  crop  of  kidney-beans :  they  will  succeed  those 
which  were  planted  last  month. 

Any  of  the  dwarf  kinds  may  still  he  planted  any  time  in  thiii 
month.  But  in  order  to  have  a  regular  supply,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  plant  a  crop  in  the  hrst  week ;  and  kt  some  more  be 
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plaited  aboni  tke  twentieth*  »ad  towards  the  latter  cad  of  the 

month. 

The  ciimbiag  or  ronning  kinds  of  kidaey^beans  of  any  sorts* 
May  also,  where  required,  be  planted  now. 

The  best  kind  of  runners  to  plant  at  this  time  are  the  scar« 
let  bkMsoiD*  ftod  large  white  kind,  and  also  the  white  Dutch ; 
these  sorts  are  exceeding  gbod  bearers,  and  none  better  to  eat. 

These  running  kinds  should  be  planted  in  the  first  or  second 
week  of  the  month*  if  for  a  full  crop ;  though  they  will  succeed 
any  time  in  this  month*  but  the  sooner  the  better ;  and  those 
which  are  planted  early  in  the  month  will  begin  to  bear  in 
July,  but  more  abundantly  in  August  and  in  the  scarlet*  and 
the  large  white  variety  thereof*  will  continue  till  October. 

In  planting  the  different  kinds  of  kidney- beaas,  do  not  fail  to 
allow  each  sort  room  enough ;  let  drills  be  opened  foi  themn* 
ning  kinds  at  least  three  feet  and  a  half,  or  four  feet  asunder  | 
and  allow  for  the  dwarf  kinds  two  feet,  or  two  and  a  half  dis- 
tance between  drill  and  drill,  drawing  the  drills  now  an  inch 
and  a  half  deep,  and  put  in  the  beans  directly*  especially  if 
dry  hot  weather,  and  earth  them  in  regularly. 

But  in  planting  any  kind  oi  kidney-beans,  it  will  no^v  be 
proper,  if  dry  hot  weather,  and  tlie  ground  is  very  drv,  to  wa- 
ter the  drills  well  before  you  put  in  the  beans.  This  should 
not  be  omitted  in  a  dry  time,  as  it  will  promote  the  free 
sprouting  of  the  beans,  and  they  wiU  rise  sooner  and  more  re- 
i;alarly. 

Now  dicwv  some  earth  to  the  stems  of  the  kidney- beans 
which  were  planted  last  month  ;  for  this  will  strengthen  the 
plants,  and  bring  them  forward  greatly  in  their  growth. 

Likewise  place  sticks,  or  poles,  &c.  to  the  running  kinds  of 
kidney-beans,  whicli  were  planted  in  May;  and  let  this  be 
done  in  proper  time,  as  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  send  out 
their  runners,  for  they  will  then  readily  catch  their  supports  $ 
generally  twining  to  the  right*  contrary  to  the  apparent  mo- 
tion of  the  son. 

Asparagiu. 

Asparagus  still  continues  in  perfection  *  observing  to  cat  or 
gather  the  shoots*  as  directed  last  month. 

But  let  it  be  remembered*  it  Is  adviseable  to  termiaate  the 
general  cutting  for  the  year  soon  after  the  twentieth  or  twenty* 
fourth  of  the  month*  otherwise  it  will  weaken  the  roots :  for 
•o  long  as  yon  oontinne  to  cat  the  produce*  the  roots  continue 
isonding  up  new  dioote,  though  OTery  time  smaller  i  and  if 
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continued  late  in  ihe  iseasou,  would  greatly  cxiiaust  llicmselres 
thai  the  future  produce  nexl  year^  would  be  diiuiuished 
IQ  proportion. 

Before  the  asparagus  runs  up  to  stalks,  you  sliould  now 
clear  the  beds  perfectly  from  weeds  ;  for  that  w  ork  cannot  be 
so  readily  done  after  the  stalks  have  shot  up  to  a  great  height* 

Great  care  should  now  be  taken  to  keep  the  asparagut 
planted  last  spriog  perfectly  clear  from  weeds. 

And  the  young  plants  which  were  sown  in  the  spring  will 
now  be  up«  and  should  be  cnrefnlly  band-weeded. 

Peas  and  Beam, 

Peas  may  still  be  sown^  and  you  may  also  plant  beans. 

Though  those  peas  and  beans  which  are  planted  at  this 
season  do  not  always  succeed  in  bearing  abundantly,  it  wiO, 
howereo  where  there  is  ground  at  liberty,  be  worth  the  trial 
to  put  in  a  few  of  each,  at  two  or  three  different  times  in  thb 
month  ;  and  If  the  season  should  prove  somewhat  inoisf, 
there  will  be  a  great  chance  of  reaping  a  tolerable  crop  frota 
them  in  August  and  Septeuibcr, 

The  best  beans  to  [)lant  now  are  the  middling  aiid  small  kinds  ^ 
none  better  tlian  the  white  blossom,  Spanish,  longpods,  mum- 
ford,  mazagan,  and  the  like  kiuds.  1  have  gathered  pleatU 
fully  from  these  sorts  at  Michaelmas. 

But  the  large  kind  of  peas  such  as  marrowfats,  he.  may  still 
be  sown  ;  and  it  will  be  also  {  roper  to  sow  a  few  ol  the  best 
kinds  of  hotspur  mul  dwarf-peas. 

Observe,  that  if  the  weather  and  ground  be  very  dry,  it  will 
be  proper  to  soak  the  peas  and  beans  for  a  few  hours  in  water 
taken  from  a  pond  or  river :  or,  otherwise,  water  the  drills 
well,  previous  to  sowing,  &c.  then  sow  or  plant  them  \  and 
by  this  means  they  will  come  up  sooner,  in  a  more  regular 
manner  together. 

Let  these  late  crops  be  sown  and  planted  in  the  moistCBl 
part  of  the  ground,  where  convenient,  but  not  in  a  shady  places 
for  in  such  a  situation  the  plants  would  draw  op,  and  come  to 
nothing ;  and  remember  to  allow  them  sufficient  room  be- 
tween  the  rows*  for  much  depends  upon  that  at  this  time  of 
sowing. 

Top  your  beans  which  are  now  in  Moasom,  obsernng  the 
lulcs  mentioned  last  month. 

Savoy t  and  Cabbagei, 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  a  crop  of  savojrs  and  cabbages  fo 
autumn  and  winter  service 
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Likewise  plant  out  the  red  cibbages  which  were  •own  Ui  the 
qprine:,  and  they  will  be  cabbaged  by  October,  &c. 

In  planting  out  all  these  kinds  take  opportunity  of  moist  or 
showery  weather,  if  possible,  wliicli  will  of  considerable 
advantage  ;  planting  them  in  rows  tuo  lYet  and  a  half  asun- 
der^  by  two  feet  distance  in  each  row  j  and  if  dry  weather, 
give  water  at  plantings  &c. 

Bat  in  gardens,  where  there  Is  no  gronnd  vacant  from  other 
trops^  or  where  there  Is  a  necessity  of  making  the  most  of 
every  piece  of  kitchen  ground,  you  may  plant  the  savoy  and  cab« 
bage  plants  between  lows  of  forward  beans,  and  early  caali- 
flowers,  or  snch-like  crops  as  stand  distant  in  rows,  and  are 
coon  to  £ome  off  the  ground. 

Sawing  Cabbages  and  Cokwortg* 

Ton  may  now  sow  cabbage-seed,  of  the  sugar-loaf,  York* 
sbire,  and  other  quick-heading  sorts ;  the  plants  from  this  sow* 
Ing  will  come  in  both  for  small*hearted  young  colr^ort-cab* 
bage  the  latter  end  of  next  month,  and  in  August,  bic.  and  to 
cabbage  in  fine  young  heads  in  September,  October,  NoTem* 
ber,  and  December. 

Sow  albo,  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  some  of  the  above 
labbage  kinUis  to  plant  out  for  early  autumn  coleworts. 

Plant  Pot'HerbM  and  other  Aramaiie  Plonlt. 

Plant  out  from  the  seed  bed,  the  joung  thyme,  savory,  swee^ 

Harjornm,  and  hyssop. 

The  plants  will  be  ready  to  remove  about  the  third  or  fourth 
•week  in  the  month  ;  but  let  it  be  done,  if  possible,  ia  a  show- 
erv  time.  Prepare  some  beds  for  that  purpose,  three  feet  and 
a  half  broad  j  rake  the  surface  smooth,  and  then  put  in  the 
plants. 

Plant  them  by  line  j  setting  them  six  or  eight  inches  asuu- 
der  every  way,  and  water  them. 

Or  some  of  these  plants  may  be  occasionally  planted  in 
edgings,  along  the  sides  of  any  particular  beds  or  borders,  &c« 
ucb  as  thyme,  savory,  sweet  marjorum,  and  hy  ssop. 

Bttt  wben  ihi«  is  intended,  you  may  occasionally  sow 
Ihe  seed  in  that  order  in  the  spring;  sowing  it  in  small 
drills,  and  so  permitting  the  planto  to  remain  wbere  thns 
#>wn. 

Plant  out  also  the  borage,  burnet,  sorrel,  clary,  mangold,  an*- 
^leUca,  and  canduus,  and  all  other  pot  and  physical  herbs  that 
irerOwiown  in  the  spring  or  last  autumih 
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Plant  tliein  a  foot  or  fifteen  inciies  distance  every  way. 

Or  some  may  remain  where  sowa,  and  thiooed^  where  iQ0 
Ihickj  to  proper  distances,  as  above. 

But  the  borage  succeeds  best  wltheot  traDspIaetiDg ;  only 
observiDg  to  tbia  the  plauts  nx  or  eight  inches  to  a  foot  die- 
taneej  and  the  marigolds  may  also^be  treated  in  the  same 
manner;  but  these  will  succeed  weUfenougb  either  way. 

Plant  where  wanted,  slips  of  sage :  take  the  veong  shoots 
of  the  year,  and  they  will  take  root  tolerably  well,  any 
time  in  this  month  j  plant  them  in  a  shady  border.— See 
ilfoy. 

Tk^  slips  or  cuttings  of  thyme,  savory,  and  hyssop,  may  also 
still  be  planted  where  required :  also  cottings  of  mint* 

Likewise  plant,  where  required,  slips  or  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  of  lavender,  and  lavender-cotton,  me,  rosemary,  and  the 
like  kind  of  aromatic  planta. 

Let  the  above  slipe  or  cuttings  be  planted  in  a  shady  si* 
tuaUon;  and,  in  dry  weather,  let  them  be  now  and  then 
moderately  watered  j  if  this  be  done,  not  one  in  ten  will 
fail. 

Plant  also  cuttinc^s  of  mint  where  beds  of  new  plants  arc 
wanted  •  hut  should  be  done  early  in  the  month,  taking  cut- 
tings of  the  young  green  stalks,  or  top  shoots,  five  or  six 
inches  long ;  plant  them  in  a  shady  border,  and  well  wa- 
tered. 

Oaiher  Mini  and  other  Herbs,  Sfe. 

Gather  mint,  balm,  and  other  aromatic  berbs^  towards 
the  end  of  this  months  for  drying,  when  the  plants  are 
nearly  of  full  growth ;  and  also  for  that  purpose  gather 
all  such  physical  plants  as  are  now  in  advanced  growth,  as 
above. 

These  sorts  of  plants,  when  intended  to  gather  them  for  long 
keeping,  distilling,  or  principal  medical  purposes,  &cC.  are 
generally  in  best  perfection  for.  those  occasions  when  well  ad* 
vanced  to  full  growth,  and  nearly  beginning  to  advance  tat 
flowering. 

They  must  be  cat  in  a  dry  day,  and,  those  for  keeping,  im- 
mediately spread,  or  hung  up  in  a  drv  airy  room,  out  of  tlw 
reach  of  the  sno,  where  they  may  dry  gently,  as  the  full  sun 
would  exhaust  them  too  much,  and  render  them  of  little  ci- 
isct. 

Cut  pepper- mint  for  distUlIng;  and  also  spear-mint.^  peniif«» 
foyaU  and  the  like  kinds* 
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These  and  all  other  plants  that  aro  Sntended  to  be  diatiUed 
ahonld  also  be  gathered  for  that  parpose,  when  they  are  arrived 
rimoet  to  foil  growth^  aid  beginning  to  flower^*  as  jqst  aboTe 
obaenred  ^  therefore^  if  they  are  not  jet  in  propwgrowdij  defer 
cottmg  then  till  Jufy. 

Ckqmcums,  Lave^AppleMg  tmd  BmiL 

Plant  ODt  capsicoma^  love-apples,  and  basil,  if  not  done  last 
month :  see  the  methods  there  directed ;  and  choosoj  if  possi* 
Ue,  shoirery  weather  for  planting  them. 

Watering  m  general* 

Water  in  dry  weather,  all  the  difBerent  kinds  of  plants  which 
have  been  lately  planted  and  pricked  out :  this  should  be  duly 
performed  till  the  plants  have  taken  root; 

liikewiie,  in  very  dry  hot  weather,  give  occasional  watering 
to  small  yonng  plants  remaining  where  sown  i  also  to  seed^bedt 


1 

am 

If 

fiBorsonero,  Salu^,  andMemkurgh  PoTMleg, 

Thia  and  clear  from  weeds  the  crops  of  scorzonera,  sakafy, 
skirreta^  and  large  rooted  parsley;  which  perform  either  by 
hand  or  small- hoeing  thinning  out  the  plants  six  inches  dis- 
tance I  and  cut  up  all  weeds. 

GarHek  and  SkaUoU. 

Garlick  and  shallots,  if  required  for  early  use,  some  may  be 
taken  up. — See  Juli^,  4*c» 

9  €kardo(mi. 

Plant  out  cardoons  into  tlie  place  where  they  are  to  remain 
to  blanch. 

The«e  plants  must  be  allowed  a  considerable  space  of  room 
to  grow,  in  order  that  they  may  be  conveniently  earthed  ap  to 
the  proper  height. 

Choose  a  spot  of  the  best  ground  for  thero^  in  a  free  situation, 
and  let  this  be  very  well  dug:  then  proceeding  to  put  in  the 
plants  in  rows,  allow  the  rows  a  yard  and  a  lialf  distance,  and 
the  plants  three  feet  and  a  half  fi  oiu  one  another  in  the  low  ; 
planting  them  either  on  level  ground,  or  may  make  shailow 
boles  like  a  basin,  at  the  distance  above  mentioned  ;  and  so 
put  one  plant  in  each  hole ;  or  occasionally  planted  in  trenches, 
tike  celery. 
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Let  ineiii  be  watered  at  toon  as  planted^  and  at  times,  till 
they  lia?e  taken  root« 

The  reatoo  for  aetting  the  above  [daDts  at  so  great  a  diatanee 
from  one  andlher,  n,  as  before  said^  in  order  both  that  they 
may  haye  fall  scope  for  their  large  growth^  and  that  you  may 
be  able  to  obtain  a  sufficient  qoantltv  of  earth  between  them, 
to  land  them  up  to  a  doe  height  for  blaoching  j  for  when  the 
plants  arrive  at  their  foil  growth^  they  are  Inst  ween  three  and 
loor  feet  high*  and  shoald  be  earthed  up  by  degrees  oonsider* 
ably  towards  their  topsi  first  ty  ing  the  leaves  of  each  plant  close 
^)gcther  with  hay-bandsj  &c. — See  the  work  of  August, 
IS^^emher,  and  October. 

These  plants  are  a  species  of  artichoke  (Cynara),  their 
leaves  being  very  like  them  %  bnt  it  is  the  stalks  of  the  leaves 
only  of  the  cardoons  that  are  nsed^  which  is  principally  in  soop 
and  for  stewing,  8cc. ;  bat  they  mast  first  be  rendered  jperfectly 
white  and  tender^  by  landing  up  as  above*mentioned>  otiier- 
wise  woold  be  intolerably  bitter. 

Raduhn  and  j^lnaeA. 

Common  and  turnip-radishes  and  spinach  may  still  be  sown 
at  two  or  three  different  times  this  month,  if  a  constant  supply 
of  these  plants  are  required  :  choose  an  open  space  of  ground, 
and  as  soon  as  digged,  sow  the  seed,  each  kind  separate,  tread 
them  down,  and  rake  them  in  evenly. 

Tiiin  and  weed  the  crops  of  radishes  and  spiuach,  which 
were  sowa  last  month. — bee  A^ril  and  May, 


THE  FRUIT  GARDEN* 
AprUsoUtrtei  and  Peaekei,  4^. 

Where  the  apricot,  peach,  and  nectarine  trees,  were  not  looked 
over  last  month,  in  the  young  shoots  of  the  year,  to  give  the 
requisite  regulaliou  of  summer  pruning  and  training,  it  mu&t 
now  be  done. 

This  work  should  be  proceeded  in  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  and  followed  with  the  utmost  diligence  tilt  the  whole  is 
compieu^d  j  for  were  these  trees  suffered  to  remain  long  in  the 
wild  confused  manner  that  they  naturally  grow  into  at  this 
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Beason,  it  would  not  only  prove  detrimental  in  a  gi  cat  degree 
to  tlie  trees,  but  u  ould  also  very  much  retard  the  growth  aud 
ripening  of  these  kinds  of  frnit. 

Therefore  let  these  wall-trees  be  now,  in  ^u^ueral,  gone 
over;  takincf  care  to  clear  awav  all  the  iil  iriovvn  and  ill- 
placed  shoots  5  for  this  will  not  ov.ly  strengthen,  but  make 
more  room  to  train  the  useful  shoots  iu  a  proper  manner  to  the 
wall. 

T!iat  is,  selecting  a  plentiful  supply  of  all  the  best  growing 
well-placed  shoots,  to  retain  in  all  parts  where  they  can  be 
trained  in  regularly  j  prune  out  all  the  irregular  placed  fore- 
right  shoots^  and  others  not  eligibly  situated  for  regular  train^ 
ing  5  likewise  very  rank  luxuriants  of  remarkably  more  vigorous 
growth  than  the  general  shoots  of  the  same  tree  ;  also  cut  out 
any  ill-formed,  and  tbick^  spongy,  and  other  improper  and 
apparently  oseless  growth  |  and^  where  the  general  proper  shoots 
are  over-abundant,  cot  away  the  worst  of  the  siiperflnous 
productions^  in  a  thinning  regularity,  so  as  to  leave  a  plentiful 
abundance  of  the  best  in  all  parts  of  the  tree ;  and  let  all  the 
others,  as  above,  be  pruned  quite  close  to  the  places  whence 
they  originate. 

In  this  manner  proceed  in  the  Rummer  pruning  and  regula- 
tion of  these  trees>  in  the  young  shoots  of  the  same  year  only 
by  cutting  out  the  in'cgular  placed  and  improper,  as  above  j 
and  being  particularly  careful  to  leave  a  double  or  treble  suffi- 
ciency of  the  best  shoots,  to  have  a  plentiful  choice  in  winter 
pruning  for  bearers  next  year  at  the  same  time  pruning 
but  only  the  evidently  superfluous  or  overabundant  thereof ; 
retaining  as  many  of  the  best  regular-placed,  kindly  growing, 
side-shoots,  as  can  be  conveniently  laid  in  with  some  proper 
regularity,  and  with  a  terminal  or  leading  shoot  to  each  branch; 
that  in  the  whole  there  may  be  an  abundance  to  choose  from 
in  winter  for  next  summer's  bearers,  as  aforesaid  ;  and  let  them 
all  be  trained  in  now,  close  to  the  wail,  in  a  neat  reguiai  uiau- 
ner,  generally  at  tlieir  full  length. 

It  would  be  improper  to  shorten  the  shoots  at  this  season, 
for  the  reasons  mentioned  last  month,  but  they  sliould  be  laid 
in  at  tlieir  lull  length,  in  all  parts  where  practicable  :  or  only 
shorten  any  extreme  shoots  that  extend  beyond  the  limited 
bounds  of  the  respective  tree  j  or  occasionally  so  shorten  any 
particular  shoot,  in  vacant  parts,  to  gain  a  supply  of  latierals 
the  same  year  to  furnish  the  vacancies. 

T^et  the  shoots,  in  general,  be  laid  ,  or  nailed  in,  as  regularly 
as  can  be  j  and  take  particular  care  to  train  them  in  such  a 
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manner  ai  die  leaves  may  affiird  a  moderate  shade^  in  hoi  am* 

ny  days,  to  the  fruit :  for  alt  kinds  of  wall-frnit  thrive  miidb 
the  hest  ander  a  slight  coverture  of  leaves :  the  leaves  will 
also  shelter  the  fruit  somewhat  from  the  cold  night  air. 

TkimniMg  WaU-fruU. 

Thin  the  watt^frnit,  where  it  is  produced  thick,  and  still 
remaining  too  close  upon  the  trees. 

This  is  to  be  understood  principally  of  apricots,  peaches, 
and  nectarines,  and  which  should  be  completed  the  beginning 
of  the  month  ;  and  in  thinning  them,  let  the  same  rule  be  ol:^ 
sei  ved  now  as  that  mentioned  in  the  last  month  of  tiie  same 
kinds  of  huit. 

Apph'treu,  Peart,  Pbmu,  4ro* 

The  apple,  pear,  plain,  and  cherry-trees,  both  against  walls 

and  espaliers,  will  now  have  made  strong  shoots  j  and  wiiere 
it  was  not  done  ia  May,  it  is  now  full  time  they  were  gone  over 
and  properly  regulated. 

Let  those  trees  be  looked  over  with  very  good  attention,  and 
let  them  now  be  properly  cleared  from  all  useless  and  unne- 
cessary shoots  of  the  year  ;  that  is  to  say,  let  all  singularly 
luxurient  shoots,  wherever  they  appear,  be  taken  off  close  :  all 
fore-right  shoots  must  also  be  taken  away  ;  and  also  such 
shoots  as  are  produced  on  parts  of  the  trees,  where  they  can- 
not be  properly  trained  in  ;  and  such  as  are  absolutely  not  wan- 
ted for  a  supply  of  wood,  must  all  be  displaced  :  at  the  samo 
time  being  careful  to  retain  a  moderate  supply  of  the  best  re- 
gular-placed slioots  in  uiiTt^rcat  parts  of  the  trees  to  train  in  to 
cl.oose  from  in  the  winter  pruning,  by  the  rules  explained  be- 
low, viz. 

That  in  ordering  these  trees,  it  must  be  observed,  that  there 
is  no  need  to  leave  a  general  supply  of  young  wood,  as  in 
peaches,  nectarines,  &c.  which  bear  their  fruit  always  upon  the 
ene-year-old  shoots,  and  in  consequence  thereof  there  is  a  ne- 
cessity to  leave  every  summer  a  general  supply  of  young  wood 
in  every  part  of  the  tree ;  for,  as  in  apples,  pears,  plnms»  and 
<;herriesj  their  branches  do  not  begin  to  bear  till  they  are  two 
or  three,  and  some  four  or  five  years  old  |  Ifaat  is,  the  bran* 
ches  of  cherries  generaiiy  begin  to  bear  at  one  and  two }  the 
plum  and  apple  at  two  or  three  :  but  those  of  the  pear  are  at 
least  three  $  but  are  sometimes  four  or  five  years  before  they  be- 
gin to  bear ;  and  when  the  said  branches  of  all  these  kinds 
haTO  arrived  to  a  fruitful         the  same  bearers  eontinn 
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bearing  more  and  more,  for  many  years,  so  tliat,  as  above 
hinted,  there  is  no  occasion,  after  the  trees  are  ooce  fur* 
nifthed  fully  with  bearing  branches^  to  leave  such  a  geseral  and 
constant  supply  of  young  wood  annually  as  in  the  trees  aboTO 
mentioned  :  but,  notwithstandiag»  it  will  be  proper  to  leatte»  in 
every  tree,  some  of  the  best  grown  and  weii»pUieed  side*«hoo(s» 
mid  particularly  in  the  most  vacant  places^  and  towards  the 
lower  parts,  together  with  the  leading  one  to  each  branch,  if 
room }  and  this  select  reserve  of  the  present  shoots  should  not 
now  be  omitted  ;  for  some  of  these  will  very  probably  bo 
wanted  to  supply  some  place  or  other  of  the  respective  trees, 
ia  the  winter  pmning. 

And  where  there  appears  to  be  an  absolnle  want  of  wood 
in  any  part  of  these  trees,  do  not  fail,  in  that  ease,  to  leave, 
if  possible,  some  good  shoots  In  such  vacant  parts. 

It  is  always  the  best  method  to  leave  in  a  moderate  way, 
a  full  sufficiency  of  the  best  shoot!?  at  this  season  ;  they  will 
he  ready  in  case  they  should  be  wanted  to  fill  any  vacaucy,  or 
to  supply  the  place  of  any  casual  unfruitful  branches,  useless, 
or  dtud  wood,  when  you  come  to  prune  in  winter  j  and  such 
shoots  as  ai  c  not  then  wanted  Can  be  very  easily  cut  away  J 
and  there  is  nothing  like  having  enough  of  proper  young  wo<Ni 
to  choose  from  at  the  principal  pruning  time. 

Let  all  the  slioots  which  are  now  left  be  trained  in  at  their 
fall  lengfli,  and  nailed  or  otherwihc  fastened  up  close  to  the 
wall  or  espalier,  in  a  reguiar  manner  ail  summer. 

But  in  pruning  the  cherries  in  wall-trees,  it  should  be 
observed  of  the  Morelio  cherry,  in  particular,  that  as  this  sort 
most  generally  bears  or  produces  the  fruit  principally  in  tfan 
greatest  abundance  on  the  one-jear*oid  shoots,  siiould  there- 
fore at  this  pruning  retain  a  general  supply  of  the  present 
alioots  of  the  year,  to  train  in  abundantly  for  next  Tear  s  bearers^ 
similar  to  peaches,  nectarines,  &c* 

Supplying  vacant  Parts  of  Wail* trees  with  Brandies, 

At  this  season  it  will  be  proper  to  observe  that  where  there 
is  any  vacant  spaces  in  wall  or  espalier  trees,  it  is  now  a 
most  eligible  time  to  prepare  to  furnish  them  with  the  requisite 
supply  of  wood  in  such  parts,  the  same  year,  by  pinching  or 
pmning  short  some  contiguous  young  shoots. 

For  example,  if  two,  three,  or  more  branches  may  be  wanted 
to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  suppose  there  be  only  a  young  bhoot 
produced  in  or  near  that  place,  it  will,  in  such  case,  be  pro- 
per m  the  first  or  second  week  of  the  month  to  shorten  the 
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said  shoot  or  shoots,  to  three,  four,  or  five  iycs,  accord  inij 
to  their  strengtli  ;  and  by  this  practice  each  shoot  wil!  sv.iui 
fortii  two  01  tfiree,  or  perhaps  four  lateral  shoots  tka  same 
season,  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  abeve  method  of  shortening  the  young  shoots  of  the 
same  season  may  likewise  be  practised  on  young  trees,  to  pro* 
cure  ft  supply  of  branches  to  form  the  head  of  a  proper  ex- 
oaasion  as  soon  as  possible. 

New-Planted  Trees. 

Examine  new^planted  fruit-trees^  that  isj  such  as  were  plant- 
ed last  autumn^  winter,  and  spring  |  in  paaticular*  standard 
trees :  see  that  they  be  well  secured,  so  that  they  irannot  be 
rocked  about  by  the  windi  to  disturb  their  roots. 

This  should  be  duly  attended  to^  bat  particularly  such  stan* 
dard  trees  which  have  tall  stems  and  full  heads }  for  it  wiL 
evidently  appear  that  those  trees  which  are  secured  will  make 
stronger  shoots  than  those  that  are  not  ^  likewise  take  caie 
to  keep  the  earth  well  closed  about  the  bottom  of  the  stems  o« 
new- planted  treesj  that  the  sun  or  wind  may  not  hare  access^ 
that  way»  to  dry  the  earth  near  the  rpots. 

'  Look  to  the  young  wall  and  espalier  trees  planted  last  autaron 
or  spring,  and  which  were  headed  down  in  the  spring  ;  tliey 
will  have  made  some  strong  shoots,  and  the  said  shoots  should 
now  be  nailed  to  the  wall,  both  to  train  them  timely  in  regular 
order,  and  to  secure  them  from  the  power  of  the  wind. 

Water  must  still  be  given  in  very  dry  weather,  to  new-plant- 
ed treeSj  but  in  particular  to  such  as  were  planted  late  in  the 
spring. 

Likewise  to  late-planted  young  wall-irees,  &c.  in  the  full 
son,  it  would  be  of  much  advantage  to  continue  some  mulcby 
dung  on  the  ground  over  the  roots^  to  keep  out  the  parching 
heat  and  drying  winds. 

Vines. 

.  The  vines  against  the  walls  which  were  not  looked  over, 
and  properly  regulated  last  month,  will  now  require  it  very 

much. 

Where  this  work  was  omitted  in  the  former  month,  it 
should  now  be  forwarded  with  all  convenient  expedition^  other* 
wise  it  would  be  impossible  to  procure,  at  the  proper  season 
large  and  well-ripened  grapes  *,  for  when  the  vines  are  permit- 
.  ted  to  run  into  disorder,  it  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  fruit, 
for  the  bunches  of  grapes  will  not  only  be  small,  but  wHl  also 
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be  tnrcgolar,  and  the  grapes  wiU  ripen  late^  and  will  not  be  fall 
flayoured. 

Therefore,  where  it  was  not  done  in  May,  let  the  vines  be 
now,  in  general,  gone  over  $  and  let  them  be  thoroughly  cleared 
from  all  the  useless  shoots,  as  described  last  month,  and  then 
let  all  the  aseful  shoots  be  immediately  nailed  in  dose  to  the 
wall,  in  a  regular  and  neat  manner. 

Observe  now,  in  ordering  the  vines,  as  in  the  last  month, 
to  nail  in  all  the  strong  shoots  as  have  frnlt  upon  them ;  and 
all  such  other  shoots  as  are  strong,  and  rise  in  parts  of  the  wood 
where  wanted,  mnst  likewise  be  left,  and  laid  in  close ;  but 
dear  away  all  small  weak  shoots  in  every  part ;  and  likewise 
take  off  ail  such  shoots  as  are  barren,  or  without  fruit,  that 
rise  in  places  where  not  wanted,  or  cannot  be  readily  trained 
in. 

Those  vines  which  u  ere  looked  over,  and  regulated  in  May, 
should  now  be  looked  over  again. 

li  doing  this,  observe  to  clear  away  all  improper  shoots  that 
have  been  produced  since  last  moiiih  :  and  to  rub  off  all  those 
small  shoots  which  rise  from  the  sides  of  the  retained  pi  incipal 
shoots  of  the  same  summer,  and  from  the  old  wood  3  except, 
in  the  latter,  any  good  shoots  rise  in  vacant  parts,  where  they 
lan  be  regularly  trained. 

Vineyardt. 

The  vineyard  still  demands  a  good  snare  01  attendance  j  the 
vinc!i  must  not  be  suiTf  red  to  run  into  confusiou,  for  in  prevent* 
ing  tliis  (lej)eiids  the  whole  success. 

Therefore  let  the  bearing  shoots  be  tiained  to  the  stakes 
with  sofne  degree  of  regularity,  so  that  every  shoot  may  enjoy 
the  name  beneftt  of  the  sun,  and  free  air.  At  the  same  time 
displace  ail  weak  and  straggling  shoots,  and  all  such  as  cannot 
be  trained  in  properly  to  the  stakes. 

Destroy  weeds  in  the  vineyard;  this  is  also  a  very  necessary 
work,  for  it  is  absolutely  a  very  great  advantage  to  the  growth 
and  timely  ripening  of  the  grapes,  to  keep  the  ground  near  the 
vines  eieaa  from  all  weeds,  &c.  and  rake  off  all  litter  to  have  a 
dean  even  surface,  which  is  a  particular  advantage. 

Budding,  or  Inoculating* 

Budding,  or  inoculating,  may  be  begun  upon  several  sorts  of 
fruit-trees,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month. 

The  sorts  proper  to  begin  npon  are  the  early  kindi>  of  apri« 
cots,  peaches,  and  nectarines* 
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Cloody  weatker  best  satto  this  work  ;  hot  if  no  such  wea- 
ther happens,  it  mast  be  forwarded  at  all  conrenient  oi^porla- 
Ditles  I  or  eecationally  in  a  nKyrniiig  or  evening. 

The  proper  fttoc!:s  on  which  to  bud  the  above  Icinds  of  fntit* 
troee  are  prinoipaily  those  of  the  ploni  raised  from  the  stoiiea 
of  the  fruit  $  and  when  two  or  three  years  old,  are  of  a  proper 
sise  to  bud  upon  |  or  these  stocks  may  be  also  raised  from  tho 
suckers  of  plum  trees^  and  by  layers  thereof.— See  the  work, 
C^Buddhig,  next  nonth»  for  the  different  sorts  of  stocks^  and 
the  work  of  February,  where  are  directioos  for  raidng  liimn 
both  from  seed  and  Huokers. 

The  buds  must  be  inserted  generally  but  one  in  each  stock, 
^t  about  six  inches  from  the  ground,  if  the  tree  is  intended  to 
be  a  dwarf  for  the  wail,  &c.  ;  but  foi  a  standard,  the  budding 
may  be  performed  at  the  heigjht  of  three,  four,  five,  or  six  feet. 

But  the  manner  of  performing  this  operation  is  inserted  ia 
fall  in  the  work  of  the  nurser;)r  for  Jufy. 

Strawberriet, 

The  strawberry  beds  must  now  be  duly  supplied^  in  dry 
weather,  with  water«  as  the  plants  will  now  bo  in  blossom,  ani 
the  fruit  setting  and  advineing  in  growth. 

The  waterings  should,  ia  a  very  dry  time,  be  repeated  every 
two  or  three  days,  from  the  beginning  till  about  uio  middle  of 
the  month  |  for  about  that  time  the  principal  crop  of  most 
kinds  of  strawlyerries  will  be  about  settiog  and  swelling  to  their 
fiBspecti?e  siaes ;  and  while  the  fruits  are  taking  their  growth, 
the  plants  should  be  encouraged,  by  keeping  the  oarth  in  iIm 
beds  always  in  a  middling  degree  moist,  and  the  advantage  will 
olainly  appear  in  the  size,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  fruit. 

Planting  Strawberries. 

Where  new  plantations  of  strawberries  are  wanted,  it  will, 
^bont  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month,  be  a  proper  time 
to  provide  some  young  plants  for  that  purpose. 

Remember,  generidly,  at  this  time,  to  choose  principally 
the  young  plants  of  the  same  year,  formed  at  the  joint  of  tbe 
runners,  that  issue  from  the  sides  of  the  old  plants. 

In  choosing  the  plants,  let  them  be  taken  from  such  straw 
terry  beds  as  bear  well  and  produce  large  fruit. 

Choose  a  parcel  of  the  stoutest  plants  of  the  same  summer's 
growth,  as  above  hiutcd,  taking  them  carefully  up  with  the 
roots. 
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Trim  the  roots  a  little,  and  cot  off  Ihe  strings  or  ranntrs 
from  each  plant ;  then  let  them  be  immediately  planted. 

They  may  be  planted,  some  in  the  beds  or  places  where  they 
are  iinally  to  remain ;  but  it  wonld  rather  be  adriseable  to 
plant  a  principal  quantity  in  a  nnrsery-bed,  in  ashady  titaation  ^ 
a  ahady  border  will  be  a  proper  place :  pot  in  the  planta  five 
ar  six  inches  anmder  |  and  gi?e  a  gentle  watering  to  aattle  tba 
eaKh  to  their  roots. 

There  let  them  remain  in  growth  till  September  or  Octo- 
her  I  by  which  time  they  will  be  strong,  and  in  fine  order  to 
transplant,  and  are  then  to  he  planted  ont  for  good  j  they  must 
then  be  planted  fifteen  inches  asonder  every  way. 

The  above  method  of  procuring  strawberry  plants  at  this 
season  is  not  commonly  practiced  ;  but  is  imicli  liie  best  waj*, 
for  the  plants  will  be  much  stronger  and  finer  by  September, 
than  they  can  be  procured  at  that  time  from  the  old  beds«  and 
will  bear  sooner. 

Or  for  immediate  bearers,  you  may,  any  time  in  this  month, 
plant  out  some  of  the  young  runner  plants  of  the  Alpine  or 
prohhc  montlily  strawberry  j  iliey  wili  bear  frnit  the  same  year, 
both  on  the  present  plants  and  their  runners,  in  August^  Sep^ 
tember^  and  October  5  and  in  mild  seasons,  this  sort  of  straw* 
berry  will  bear  till  near  Christmas,  if  in  a  warm  bolder,  or 
defended  under  frames  and  glasses, 

PrmerviMg  CSkerriei  firmn  Birdie 

Hang  np  nets  before  early  cherry-trees,  against  walls,  to 
protect  the  frnit  fnom  sparrows,  jays,  and  other  devouring  birds. 

Likewise,  where  large  nets  can  be  conveniently  drawn  over 
some  of  tlic  choicer  kinds  of  standard  chcny-trees,  it  should  be 
done  the  beginning  of  tiiis  mouth* 

Destroy iny  Snails  and  otlier  In$ect$, 

Deslroy  snails  :  look  for  them  in  a  morning  or  ereniag,  and 
after  showers  of  rain  in  parttcalar,  apon  the  apricol»  peach, 
and  nectarine  trees  :  otherwise  these  vermin  would  gnaw  and 
eat  the  fruit. 

And  where  small  deftrnctive  insects,  or  Tarmicolar  blighta 
preral  in  any  Icind  of  wall-trees,  fte.  annoying  the  kaTeSi 
tender  young  ahoota  end  frnit,  and  greatly  retarding  their 
growths  ahoold  continue  to  use  erery  probable  means  to  extiiv 
pate  tliem  as  much  as  possible,  aa  intimated  in  the  two  imau» 
diately  preceding  months. 
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THE  PLEASURE  OR  FLOWER  GARDEN 

Transplaniing  Annuals, 

Now  plant  out  all  the  hardier  kinds  of  annual  flowers,  $ 
also  many  of  the  tenderer  sorts  into  the  borders,  beds,  and 
other  different  parts  of  the  garden  where  they  are  to  remnia  for 
flowering. 

The  borts  proper  to  plant  ont  uowr  are  French  and  African 
marigolds,  chrysanthenjums,  persicaria;  the  tree  and  purple 
amaranthusest  the  egg  plant,  stramonium,  palma-Christi,  love- 
apples,  Jacobeea,  yellow  snltan,  nolana  prostrata,  scarlet  convolp 
vuliis,  and  the  tobacco-plant. 

riant  oat  also  the  marvel  of  Peru,  balsams,  and  capsksnms^ 
the  China-asters,  Indian  pinks,  Chinese  hoUytiocks,  mignonette^ 
and  ten-weeks  stocks,  with  the  large  convolvulus,  and  such- 
like sorts  s  but  the  last  generally  succeeds  best  when  sown 
where  it  is  to  remain  :  also,  among  the  above,  may  plant  ia 
the  borders^  for  the  greater  variety,  some  of  the  common 
sorts  ^f  cockscofflba,  tricolors,  and  globe-amaranthus,  &c* 

Observe  that  all  the  above  and  such  other  annual  plants  as 
are  now  to  be  transplanted,  should,  if  possible/  be  removed  in 
a  showery  time. 

Let  them  be  carefully  taken  up  with  balls,  or  ai  least  with 
as  much  earth  as  will  readily  hang  about  their  roots  i  and  in 
that  manner  plant  them  in  the  beds,  borders,  pots,  or  other 
parts  of  the  garden. 

As  soon  as  planted,  give  every  plant  a  little  water ;  and  in 
dry  weather  repeat  the  watering  occasionally,  till  they  have  all 
fairly  taken  root. 

Observe,  according  as  ih  kinds  of  these  plants 

advance  in  height,  to  let  ihem  be  j)roperly  supported  with 
'  sticks  ;  for  the  beauty  of  these  sorts  depeucis  grcittly  in  being 
neatly  trained  with  upright  stems. 

Tender  Annuals, 

The  prime  cockscombs  and  tricolors,  globe-amaranthus. 
double  balsams,  double  stratnouiutns,  and  egg-plant,  and  such 
other  curious  annuals  as  were,  in  order  to  draw  them  up  tall, 
placed  in  di  au  ing-iranies,  or  glass-cases,  will  now  need  to  be 
often  refreshed  with  water. 

The»e  giants  iring  in  pots^  and  stU)  undet  frames  and 
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ghflietj  will,  in  hot  sanny  weather,  reqaire  watering  almost 
daily^  or«  at  least*  three  times  a  week ;  a^iplyiag  it  generally  of 
a  morning  or  afternoon,  or  towards  the  evening. 

The  plants  mast  also  be  allowed  a  good  share  of  fresh  air 
every  day,  either  by  raising  one  end  of  tlie  lights,  or  drawing 
them  open  two,  three,  or  foor  inches, 

According  as  snch  of  these  plants  whic^  are  now  in  drawing- 
frames  advance  In  height,  let  the  frame  be  raised  proportiouably, 
as  directed  last  month. 

The  early  balsams  that  are  in  flower,  and  grown  to  any 
tolerable  size,  and  also  the  combs  ami  ti  icolurs,  and  such  like, 
as  art;  pretty  strong,  and  of  the  requisite  advanced  growth, 
may  be  brought  into  iheopeu  air,  towards  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  ihiii  mouth. 

Hardy  Annuals. 

If  any  of  the  patches  of  hardy  annoals  in  the  borders  remain 
too  thicli,  let  them  now  be  thinned  in  the  order  directed  last 
month,  and  give  water. 

May  still  sow  some  qoick-ilowering  annaals  to  blo^v  in  au- 
tumn, such  as  ten«weelc8  stocks,  caady*tuft,  virgin  stock,  mig- 
Qoiiette,  &a 

l\tlips,  Crown' Imperials,  Jonquils,  4  c- 

Tulips  will  now  be  mostly,  in  general,  past  flowering,  and 
their  leaves  decaying  :  it  is  tlien  proper  time  to  talce  up  the 
roots  where  intended,  and  to  separate  the  off-sets. 

lict  this  be  done  in  dry  weather  |  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
taken  op  out  of  the  ground,  spread  them  upon  mats  a  little  la 
the  shade  from  the  mid-day  sun,  to  dry. 

When  they  are  thoroughly  dried,  and  somewhat  hardened, 
let  them  be  very  well  cleaned,  and  separate  ail  the  off- sets  from 
the  large  roots ;  and  then  pot  up  each  sort,  separately,  in  bags 
or  boxes,  or  upon  shelves  1  and  the  whole  kept  in  some  div 
apartment  till  September^  October,  or  November  |  at  which 
tine  plant  them  again. 

Take  op  also,  where  it  is  intended,  the  roots  of  crown  im« 
perials,  narcissases,  and  jonquils,  fritillarias,  snow-drop  roots, 
and  the  roots  of  spring  crocus,  and  sndi  other  bolbovs  roots  as 
have  done  blowing,  and  whose  leaves  decay,  and  which  shall 
seem  necessary  to  be  taken  up,  agreeably  to  the  hints  given 
last  month,  of  the  utility  of  taking  up  bulboas  roots  soon  after 
they  have  done  flowering. 
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Let  €tkem,  m  toon  u  takeB  ttp»  be  teperated  from  the  increas* 
0d  perte  ;  that  is^  from  the  email  roots  commonly  called  eff» 
sett  I  and  these*  after  another  year's  growth,  will  also  piodoeo 
flowers  I  when  the  off-eets  are  taken  oC  let  the  roots  be  spread 
thin^  each  sort  separately,  upon  mata  to  dry ;  when  that  Is  efi^ 
ted,  part  the  off-sets  from  the  principal  baib«,  and  let  the  whole 
be  cleaned,  and  put  op  till  the  season  for  planting,  which  may 
be  done  in  September  or  any  time  in  October,  NoTomber,  aa4 
beginning  of  December,  in  open»  mild,  dry  wealheri  but  yon 
may  plant  the  small  off-sets  a  month  or  two  sooner,  or  directly 
10  beds. 

This  is  also  a  proper  time  to  transplant  bulbous  roots  that 
have  done  blowing,  and  whose  leaves  are  on  the  decay. 

That  is,  the  bulbs,  \ihen  their  stalks  and  leaves  decay,  may 
then  be  taken  up,  and  the  off-sets  all  taken  away  from  the  main 
roots  :  then  prepare  and  dig  the  ground  ;  ^rhen  that  is  done, 
the  principal  roots  may  either,  if  thou^^lit  convenient,  be  imme- 
diately planted  again  in  the  beds,  or  borders,  &C,  where  they 
are  to  blow,  or  retained  for  autumn  planting. 

All  bnlboiis  roots,  of  the  choicer  kinds,  particularly  such  as 
the  capital  varieties  of  tulips,  hyacinth^?,  &c.  should  geaerally 
be  taken  up  annually  soon  after  they  have  done  flowering,  both 
in  order  to  separate  the  off-sets,  and  to  new-prepare  the  beds  ^ 
and  the  most  proper  time  for  this  is  shortly  after  their  flower- 
ing rs  past,  when  the  leaves  and  stalks  decay  ;  for  as  then  the 
bulbs  cease  growing,  draw  no  nourishment,  and  being  in  an 
inacthre  8tate>  is  most  certainly  the  only  eligible  time  to  remore 
baibons  roots  either  for  keeping  ont  of  groand  several  months^ 
or  to  plant  again  soon  after. 

The  common  sort  of  bulbous  roots,  when  taken  up  and  parted 
from  the  off-sets,  may  then  either  be  planted  again  directly,  or 
may  be  dried  and  cleaned,  as  before  said,  and  pot  in  boxes^  and 
kept  three,  four,  or  five  months. 

But  the  fine  tulip  roots,  and  hyacinths,  in  particular,  should 
be  kept  above  ground  till  about  Michaelmas  time,  or  a  month 
longer  :  for  they  will  shoot  much  stronger,  and  produce  iarger 
flowers  than  the  roots  that  are  in  the  ground  alt  summer. 
'  And  also  the  crown  imperials,  orange  lilies,  narcissuses, 
bulbous  iris,  jonquils,  and  the  like,  tliat  are  taken  up  at  tlie 
decay  ol  the  leaves,  will  llkovvise  bear  to  be  kept  above  ground 
several  months  ;  depositing  tliem  in  some  dry  apartment  till 
the  season  for  general  planting  in  autumn,  6lc, 
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Ouemaejf  lily,  and  other  Anihtiumal  BuHhmm-Rwiii. 

May  now  transplant  or  remove  any  of  the  autumnal-flower- 
log  bulbs  ;  such  as  Guernsey  and  Belladonna  lily,  &c  ;  the 
leaves  will  noir  he  decayed^  which  is  the  proper  time  to  remove 
Ihem. 

But  these  need  not  be  taken  up  oftener  than  once  in  two  or 
three  years,  especially  the  Guernsey  lily,  which  is  then  most 
necessary  to  be  done  to  separate  them  from  the  increased  parts, 
f»r  ofi-sets  ;  and  by  taking  them  op  amd  parting  them,  and  then 
planting  them  into  a  nevr^pre pared  bed,  or  singly  in  pots  of 
Dew  compost,  it  will  encourage  them  greatly,  and  they  will 
shoot  and  flower  much  stronger. 

They  may  either  be  replanted  directly,  or  soon  after  removal, 
or  housed  till  .Tnly  or  August,  and  then  finally  planted;  and 
which,  in  the  full  bulbs,  will  all  flower  the  same  year,  in  autnmn  : 
and  the  off-sets,  after  having  one  or  two  years  growth,  will  also 
iower  in  perfection.— See  July  and  August. 

These  roots  should  generally  be  planted  in  pots  of  light 
sandy  earth  $  or  some  in  beds  of  similar  soil ;  but  it  is  most 
adviseable  to  plant  a  principal  part  in  middling  pots,  for  the 
convenience  of  placing  them  under  shelter  in  cold  or  had  wea* 
ther,  in  aatnmn  and  winter. 

They  commonly  flower  in  September  and  October ;  at  which 
time  those  in  beds  shonld  be  sheltered  occasionally,  in  very 
wet  and  stormy  weather,  either  with  a  frame  and  glasses,  or  a 
ooTering  of  hoops  and  mats  ;  and  those  in  pots  may  be  placed 
in  a  green-house,  or  a  frame«  &c. 

And  during  the  winter  season,  the  beds  or  pots  wherein  the 
r6ot8  are  deposited,  shonld  be  sheltered  with  a  frame  and 
glasses  ;  or  the  pots,  &c.  removed  into  a  green«>hoQse,  or  frame, 
kc.  as  al)ove  advised,  in  their  flowering  state. 

Ra/aun€uhu  and  Anemone  Roots* 

The  ranunculus  and  anemone  roots,  (hat  are  past  flowering, 
should  also,  as  soon  as  their  leaves  begin  to  wither,  be  taken 
out  of  the  ground. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  care  required  in  taking  np  these  roots, 
as  being  small,  anrl  nearly  the  colour  of  the  earth  they  grow 
in  :  it  should  be  done  in  a  dry  day,  and  when  the  ground  is 
also  }>retty  dry  ;  or,  for  the  Lrr«Mter  rertainty  of  finding  all  the 
roots,  especially  the  anemones.  ;im(1  their  small  ofT-sets,  may 
sifi  the  eai'th  of  the  bed  as  deep  as  they  are  piaatcU,  which 
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may  be  more  readily  effected  if  a  light  meliorating  soil,  paring 
it  up  oeatly  an  equal  depth,  and  so  search  for  the  roots  among 
the  Jittle  lumps  of  earth  and  stones  tliat  remain  in  the  sieve. 

^Vlien  the  whole  of  both  sorts  is  taken  up,  let  them  be  pro- 
perly dried  and  cleaned,  then  deposited  in  boxes,  &c.  and  placci 
them  in  a  dry  room^  till  the  time  for  planting  them  again  ia 
autumn  and  spring. 

Hyacinth  Roon. 

If  any  of  the  early  flowering  curious  hyacihih  roots  which 
were  out  of  bloom  hist  month,  wrvv  then  taken  up.  and  laid 
sideways  into  a  ridge  of  dry  eartli  to  plump  and  harden,  liicy 
will  now  be  in  proper  order  to  t)c  taken  up  and  housed. 

Take  them  up  in  a  dry  day  and  clean  them  j  then  spread 
them  upon  mats  in  a  dry  place  for  a  few  days  ;  nnd  put  them 
up  in  close  and  dry  boxes>  till  September  or  October^ 
then  plant  them  again. 

Where  any  hyacinth  roots  of  the  fine  double  kinds  ttiil  remain 
in  the  beds  where  tbev  biowe4»  they  shoaid  be  taken  op  ui  Um 
beginning  of  the  monthj  or  when  their  leaves  dec»y. 

Management  of  Autumnai  Flowering  Bulb$^ 

The  beginning  or  middle  of  thiit  month  is  stIU  a  proper  iiina 
t6  take  ap,  or  transplant  most  kinds  of  balboiis  roots  as  blow 
to  aotomn. 

In  particular,  colcbicnms,  avtonmal  crocrases,  and  nardssiis, 
Gaemsey  and  Belladonna  lilies^  &c.  and  soch  other  aolomnal 

flowering  bulbs,  or  tuberous  roots,  whose  leaves  are  decayed, 

and  the  roots  not  in  a  growing  state. 

When  the  roots  arc  taken  up,  let  all  the  off-sets  adhering  to 
the  main  bulbs  be  taken  away  ;  the  roots  may  then  be  planted 
ngain  directly,  or  may  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  some  time  : 
but  not  longer  than  the  end  of  July,  or  till  the  first  ol*  second 
week  in  August  j  because,  if  kept  longer  out  of  the  ground, 
they  will  not  blow  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  strength  in 
autumn,  as  all  these  sorts  commonly  flower  in  September  and 
October  ;  generally  unattended  by  leaves^  which  come  up  sooa 
After  the  flowers  faide. 

Cyclamem. 

This  is  a  proper  season  to  transplant  cyclamens  :  the  leaves 
beiog  now  decayed,  may  take  up  the  roots  and  part  the  off-sets, 
if  any  ;  then  new-prepare  the  mould  and  plant  them  again. 

The  principal  Tarieties  of  this  small,  but  delicate  flower. 
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shoold  mostly  be  planted  in  pots,  for  moviog  to  occasional 
shelter  $  or  some  hardier  sorts  may  also  be  planted  in  the 
fronnd^  nnder  protection  of  a  warm  sooth  iral]>  &c.  |  for  if  in 
a  more  exposed  sitoatiou,  the  roots  would  be  liable  to  soifer  In 
winter,  and  not  flower  well. 

Bot  when  these  roots  are  planted  in  pots,  they  may  be  move! 
into  a  green-house,  or  placed  under  a  garden-frame  in  winter. 

This  plant  generally  .begins  to  flower  In  February  or  March, 
and  some  In  autnma  and  winter  j  grows  but  a  few  inches  high  i 
but  the  flowws  are  of  cniions  strncture.  and  delicately  b^u« 
tifoL 

Prcpag^U  Fiimm^roaied  PUmU. 

Ph)pagate  perennial  fibroos-rooted  floweriog  plants,  by  plant- 
ing cuttings  of  the  young  flower  stalks. 

By  this  method,  the  double  scarlet-lychnis,  lychnideas,  dou- 
ble rockets,  and  several  others  of  tbe  like  perennial  plants, 
may  be  increased. 

Let  some  of  the  stoutest  flower-stems  be  cut  off  close  to  the 
bead  of  the  plant ;  cut  these  into  lengths  or  three  or  four  joints 
each  }  plant  them  about  four  inches  asur.der,  in  a  shaily  borcier, 
putting  two  joints  of  the  cuttiugs  into  the  ground,  and  water 
them  as  soon  as  planted. 

It  will  be  a  good  method  to  cover  the  cuttings  close  with 
hand-glasses ;  for  this  will  greatly  promote  their  taking  root, 
giving  them  necessary  waterings. 

Tnmtpkmi  Seedling  PerenniaU  and  Bienniah. 

Transplant  from  the  seed-beds  the  wall-flowers,  stock  July- 
flowers,  sweet-williams,  carnations,  pinks,  and  columbines, 
&C.  which  were  sown  in  March  or  April. 

They  must  now  be  planted  into  mirsery-beds  about  six  inches 
asunder,  and  give  them  a  good  watering,  to  settle  the  earth 
properly  abont  their  roots. 

The  plants  are  to  remain  in  these  beds  till  autumn  or  spring, 
and  are  then  to  be  planted  out  for  good,  into  the  borders  or 
spaces  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  in  which  they  will  all 
fiower  the  next  year  in  their  respective  leaiona.  Though,  as 
to  the  stocks  in  particular,  they  having  long  naked  roots,  it  it 
adviseable  to  plant  some  at  once  where  Ihey  are  to  remain  ti 
bede,  borders,  pots,  kc. 

T^mntplantalso  the  hollyhocks,  tree  primrose,  foxgloves,  and 
pyramidu  campanulas,  Canterbury-belu,  and  Greek-valeriai^ 
afaigle  roee-campion,  rockets,  acarWlyclinie,  and  sndi  otbei 
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perenaial  and  b'leaaiai  piaots  a»  were  sowa  two  or  tbgcee  ipoaUi* 
ago. 

These  must  also  be  plaated  about  six  inches  apart,  in  nnr^ 
sery-beds,  there  to.  oemaia  till  September  or  October,  &c.  by 
which  time  they  will  make  strong  and  handsome  plants  i  and 
may  either  then  be  takea  up  and  planted  out  where  they  are  to 
remaio  ta  flQwei;«  or  some  may  remaia  till  ^rm^  for  bnfd  tome-  - 
planting. 

They  will  all  flower  next  summer,,  and  will  make  a  beantifiil 
appearance^  prmided  they  are  properly  disposed,  in.  %  varied 
ordf*^'  m  the  borders  and  other  compartments  of  the  garden. 

Care  oJ[  Simmag,  Cmrnaiumiu 

Take  care  of  tbe.diQice!  stago  carnalions ;  tame  oC  Ibe  fqr* 

wardest  will,  probably^  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month, 

begm  to  break  their  outer  cop  or  flower  pod  for  flowering,  bat 

HI  ore  generally  not  till  July  ;  at  which  time  some  particular 
sorts  of  the  iiirger  l)iii  stlng  ilowers  v\  il!  probably  require  some 
attendance^  in  ord^^r  to  asj^i&t  tht^ir  bluwiag  la  proper  regulfi* 

rity. 

One  great  article^  in  the  beauty  of  this  curious  flower,  is  to 
have  it  open  regularly  ^  but  this  the  larger  bursting  flowers  do 
not  ahvavs  elTect  without  some  little  assistance  of  the  hand  ? 
therefore,  in  order  to  facilitate  tlie  equal  opeiiiog  of  Uie  flowei 
pod,  and  more  regular  expansion  of  the  petals,  in  such  flowers 
particularly  u  liich  discover  a  tendency  to  burst  open  irregularly, 
may  carefully  slit  the  pod  or  flower-cup,  a  little  way  down  at 
top>  on  the  opposite  side^  in  lw«  or  tbM^dilfereot  parts,  so  as 
to  promote  the  flower  spreading  regularly  each  way  round. 

This  should  be  done  jn^t  asithe  flower  begins  to  break  tii0 
pod,  with  a  small  pair  of  narrow-pointed  scissars,  cutting  the 
poda  therewith  a  Kttle  wajr  down  from  eacbi  notch  or  indention 
at  the  tQp» 

But  take  good  care  not  to  cnt  the  pods  too.  d^epi  ait  finrt»  bat 
raibar  open  it  bot  a  IMi^  aLeacK  place  and,  in  a  day  or  tsro 
after^  if  that  ia  not  snffisienl>  cnt  it.  down  a  little  more. 

fint  in  doipg  this,  take  care  to  leave  so  much  of  the  bottooi 
part  of  the. cap  entire  aairiU  anawer  the  purpose  of  keeping  aU 
the  petals,  oir  flower-leai^,  regularly  together,  that  they  may 
espaaii  equally  e^ery  way,  io  a  circular  order  and  to  a^ist 
which  some  florists  bestow  great  pains  in  placing  and  spreading 
out  the  petals  of  the  flower  as  inuch  horizontally  as  possible, 
in  proper  regularity,  in  order  both  to  enlarge  the  circumference 
and  to  dispose  the  flower  kares  in  a  particular  manoer^  to  show. 
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tile  stripes  aim  vamgaHons  t»  the  best  ndvantaire  ;  and  gene- 
raliy  place  a  sort  of  collar  of  stiff  paper  uinkr  the  flower,  on 
wMck  to  spread  and  support  the  petals  luoce  elfectuaiiy  ]%- 
gaiar. 

IIo\rever,  the  above  care  is  only  required  or  practised  occap 
sionally  iu  some  of  tlie  principal  large  tiowers,  or  more  general- 
ly of  those  of  the  bursteis,  than  the  whole  flowers,  which  most 
commoaly  opea  more  regularly,  and  form  handsomer  flawers 
tbau  the  others,  with  lefts  trouble. 

Though,  as  vei7  probably  these  flowers  will  Dot  be  su^ient 
ia  blow  before  next  month  for  the  above  praetice,  where  it  may 
ha  occasionally  intended,  the  same  iotimatioaa  itlativa  thereto 

ecpMdly  applicable  at  that  lime. 

Remember  that  as  the  capital  soita  of  camation  plaats  ior  pete 
doaigned  for  stage  flowers  will  be  now  considembly  adyaoced 
toanirde  flowering,  it  is  proper>  some  Hma  tUa  Bioiith»  to  place 
tbm  upon  the  allotted  stage  or  stand*  accondfiagly  teromaiii 
for  floweriDg  |  but  the.  top  of  the  itago  maaS  aot  ha  oairacad 
until  iho  Covers  are  open,  and  then  tfao  eotea  moat  eoaatautiy 
he  kept  oo,  to  defisnd  thorn  fcom  the.aeaaad  htr  y  xmas."*-* 

The  pota  mnaft  be  pretty  often  watered  f  they  wiU  cefatfo  ii 
a|^ kaiA  three  times  a  week.  The  rale  i$,  lo^keep  the  early 
always  moderately  moist. 

Likewiae,  let  the  flower-stallu  of  these  plauts>  as  they  rise 
in  height,  be  neatly  tied  op  to  the  atieks.  The  stalk  ahoald  be 
tied  ie  aevecal  phisea,  bringing  it  to  toacht  Um  atick^  bet  do 
.not  lie  it  tea  straight, 

AQ  other  eeraatiooa,  both  in  pots«.  beds».  herdeaa,  ahouU 
now  haae  the  flower-ateika  well  aoppoeted  aa  above :  and  wheaa 
eny  ace  aot  stick  »  k  will  now  ha  sMal  aeeeaaaiy  to  be 
done  as  aooa*  ea  poasib.e. 

Fbmimg  €!amatkm  and  Pink  SeedUngi^ 

The  earoation  plenta  and  pinka^nuaed  thia  yeer  fipom  aefd. 
Will  be  readv  by  the  middle  of  the  month  to  be.  removed  front 
the  seedi-bed  into  a  norsery^bed.  . 

Prepare  for  that  purpose  a  bed  or  two>  or  as  may  be  requi- 
red, of  good  earthy  three  feet  and  a  half  widej^  break  the  clods 
well>  and  rake  the  surface  of  each  bed  even. 

In  each  bed,  put  in  six  rowr  of  plants  by  line,  placing  them 
SIX  iache^s  asunder  in  the  row.  Water  them  gently  as  soon  as 
planted  >  and  in  dry  weather  repeat  the  wat^ring^s,  at  kasloncc 
e\^ecjf  ^wo  days,  tUl  they  have  t-^k&u  good  rofiU 
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In  ten  or  twelve  weeks  time^  if  advanced  in  full  growth^  they 
•hould  he  removed  again  iato  another  bed  i  they  are  then  to 
ijt  planted  a  foot  asunder  each  way.  Some  of  tbem  may  also, 
at  that  time^  be  planted  out  into  ,  the  borden  among  other - 

They  will  ali  iloirer  next  year,  and,  when  in  flower,  ahoold 
l>e  eiaained  with  food  attention :  for  out  of  the  whole  there 
will  no  donbl  be  eome  new,  and  also  very  good  flowers,  and 
these  are  Co  be  then  increased  by  layers,  pipings,  or  cnttings, 
slips,  &C.  according  to  the  general  method  :  laying  and  piping 
Is/afsnfo  method  to  propagate  the  sorts  yon  desire  |  for  the 
layers,  &e.  raised  this  year,  will  flower  next  snnmer,  and 
produce  invariably  the  same  sort  of  ftowersy  similar  in  colour, 
stripes,  and  every  character  to  those  of  the  mother  plant ;  but 
it  is  not  so  with  the  seedlings  ;  fur  if  you  sow  the  seed  of  tlie 
f  nest  carnation  or  pink,  &lc.  it  is  pi  ol);il)[e  you  will  not  obtain 
one  flower  in  return  like  the  oi  igiwal,  and,  [>erhaps,  not  mauy, 
that  can  be  reckoned  very  good  flowers,  so  variable  are  they 
from  seed  j  and  on  the  contrary,  there  will  sometimes,  as  above 
said,  come  many  new  and  valuable  flowers  from  seed  ^  so  that 
sowing  some  seed  every  year  is  the  only  way  to  obtain  new 
varieties  :  and  these  increased  and  continued  the  same  bv 
^  layers  and  pipings,  &c«  as  above  remarked,  and  as  directe4 
below. 

Laying  Carnations. 

Piopagate  carnations  by  layers.  This  work  is  genaraUy 
b^o  aMOt  the  middle  of  this,  and  continued,  according  a« 
tho  shoots  of  the  plants  become  fit,  till  the  end  of  next  month : 
obserriag  the  proper  parts  for  laying  are  principally  the  yoong 
bottom  shoots  of  the  same  year»  whea  about  Ave  or  six  inchei 
long,  and  their  stems  of  some  tolerable  strength  :  and  whidi 
are  to  be  bye  d,  the  flower  part  into  the  earth,  as  they  remain 
in  growth  on  the  parent  plants. 

The  general  method  of  performing  the  operation  of  laying 
the  plants  is  this 

In  the  first  place  provide  some  rich  light  mould,  in  a  wheel* 
barrow  or  basket,  and  a  parcel  of  small  hooked  sticks,  or  pegs, 
cut  about  three  or  four  inches  long,  with  which  to  peg  the 
layers  down  ;  together  with  a  sharp  penknife. 

Having  these  ready,  clear  away  the  weeds,  and  any  litter 
about  the  plants  j  then  stir  the  surface  of  the  earth  a  little  ; 
and  where  necessary^  occacionaily,  may  add  tiiereon  as  much 
of  the  above  provided  light  mould  as  will  raise  the  surfaca 
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round  each  plant  to  a  coDveaient  height^  no  at  to  receive  ibc 
iboots  or  layers  readily. 

When  til  is  is  done,  proceed  to  prepare  the  ibooU  in  oriler 
for  laying,  in  the  following  niaQner  :  — 

Pull  off  the  leaves  of  the  lower  part  of  the  shoot  ;  but  let 
those  above,  and  which  grow  upon  the  head  of  the  siioot  re- 
rnsin*  only  cutting  away  about  two  or  three  inches  of  the  tops 
evenly ;  then  about  the  middle  of  the  shoot,  on  the  under  side, 
fixing  apOn  a  joint,  place  your  sharp  knife  towards  the  lower 
part,  cut  half  away  into  the  joint  slantingly  upward,  slitting 
the  shoot  accordingly  from  the  said  joint,  rather  more  than  half 
waf  np  toirardt  tks  next  joint  above. 

-  Then  make  a  small  neat  opening  in  the  earth  one  or  tvro 
inches  dcepb  and  lay  therein  the  stem  and  alit  part  of  the  shoot, 
with  the  cut  open,  and  the  top  an  inch  or  two  out  of  the  earth, 
and  secure  it  there  with  one  of  the  hooked  sticks,  rabing  the 
top  of  the  shoot  gently  upright,  and  so  as  the  gash  or  slit  at 
bottom  may  keep  open  ;*  then  cover  in  that  part  and  the  body 
of  the  shoot  with  more  of  the  same  monld ;  and  in  that  manner 
proceed,  laying  all  the  shoots  of  each  plant  or  stool. 

As  soon  as  all  the  shoots  belonging  to  one  plant  are  layed, 
giving  them  a  gentle  waterlog,  which  will  settle  the  earth  re- 
gnlarly  abont  all  the  layers. 

The  waterings  shonkl  be.  In  dry  weather,  oiken  repeated  | 
bat  let  it  be  done  with  moderation,  and  always  tightly,  so  as 
not  to  disturb  or  wash  the  earth  from  the  layers. 

In  six  weeks  time,  or  thereabout,  the  layers  will  bn  finely 
rooted,  and  are  then  to  be  taken  off  from  the  old  stools  and 
planted,  some  of  the  best  singly  into  small  pots,  and  the  rest, 
into  nursery-beds,  there  to  remain  till  October  at  which  time 
part  may  be  taken  up  wiih  balls  of  eai  th  about  their  roots,  and 
planted  in  the  tiovver  borders  and  some  of  the  principal  sorts 
plant  in  small  pots  j  and  the  others  may  remain  in  the  nursery- 
beds  all  winter  ;  and  in  w  hich  season  soaie  of  the  choicer  sorts 
in  pots  may  be  placed  in  garden  frames,  or  where  they  maybe 
protected  in  time  of  hard  frosts,  !»nows,  &c.  and  in  the  latter 
end  of  February,  or  in  M;irch,  or  April,  are  to  be  finally  trans* 
planted,  some  into  larger  pots,  and  the  rest  into  the  borders^  &c. 

They  will  all  flower  in  good  perfection  next  summer,  and 
afford  a  supply  of  layers  for  further  increase. 

Double  Siccet-williains  and  Pitikt, 

Donble  sweet-williatns  and  piuks  may  also  be  increased  by 
laying  down  the  young  shoots  as  above. 
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The  ihootfi  of  those  ytoti  wall temdy  for  kftag  ^Mrcb 
the  latter  end  of  the  month:  nod  are  to -be  fwpaiid  i^d  hfsd 
in  the  same  manner  as  Ae  canrntiont. 

The  layera  of  camationi»  rialii,  donUn  eweel-iiilliaflM^  and 
Hfce,  raiied  this  year,  «rik  •ll  Mmr  next  aammer. 

Propagating  Pinks  and   Camatimu        Pipmg$  or 

Cuttings, 

Propagate  ahe  |iinkt  and  oarnntunM  by  plpiofi  «r  <nttingn 
of  the  I'oajig  ehoote,  which  is  a  neat  and  expediiiona  method  ot 

propagating,  and  is  more  pecnliarly  adapted  for  ^nk«  $  and  by 
which  they  may  be  very  quickly  raised  in  great  abundancey  as 
is  tlie  practice  of  the  London  gardeners,  who  raise  great  quan- 
tities annually  of  all  the  capital  &<ixl&  for  Coveiit-gardeu,  and 
oilier  markets  of  that  city. 

The  operation  is  commonly  called  piping,  and  is  performed 
by  plantiixg  the  detached  top  part  of  the  young  bottom  shoots^ 
of  the  same  year's  growth^  as  follows  :  — 

About  the  bcij^iuBiiig  or  middle  of  this  month,  the  plants  will 
have  made  proper  shoots  for  tliis  operntion  ;  however,  any 
lime  in  this  month  to  the  end  of  July,  liie  j)ipings  may  be  taken 
o£F,  observii^g  you  are  to  take  only  the  young  upper  part  of 
each  shoot  J  and  if  the  piping  or  cutting  hath,  when  taken  off", 
two  or  three  full  joints,  it  is  sufi^cieat;  taking  them  oti  either 
ivith  the  hand,  pulling  the  head  of  the  shoot  gently,  it  will  rea* 
diiy  part  and  come  out  of  its  socket^  abont  the  third  joint  from 
the  top  ;  hence  it  is  called  piping/cntting  away  any  soft  tender 
part  at  bottom  close  to  the  joint ;  or  may  detach  them  expedi* 
tioQsly  with  your  knife,  cutting  ^em  close  below  a  joints  with 
Ipenciuy  abont  three  joints  to  each :  and  then  iel  thmn  be 
Irimmed  and  planted  an  follows  : — 

Having  prodnoed  a  ^nantlty  of  pipings  as  above^  |mll  amy 
.the  lower  leaves,  and  kt  the  top  leases  of  each  be  cat  pretty 
short,  evenly  together,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  piping  cat  lo 
two  or  three  shorty  distinct^  foU  joiats,  cntting  the  boHom  fmt 
eyen^  close  to  that  of  the  lowermost  joint  $  they  are  then  mmtj 
to  be  immediately  planted,  wbich  shnoU  be  in  a  bolL  border^ 
or  largish  wide  poti^  &c»  of  Jigbt  ikh  meUonr  «nfth  ;  prevloas^ 
suiting,  or  well  breakiig  and  raking  the  earth  very  hn<u  and 
make  the  sarface  level  and  smooth. 

Then  proceed  to  planting  them  ;  take  the  pipings  one  by  one 
between  the  finger  andthnmb,  thrust  them  gently  near  half  into 
t!je  earth,  or  as  far  as  the  leaves,  and  abont  an  inch  and  half 
abuuuer^  without  making  any  previous  hole,  especially  if  tlie 
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eartli  m  km,  the  pipings  wf  H  ttMlf  Bake  wiry  for  tbeaiieim  i 
Mid  at  aooa  as  a  ^anUty  b  that  pnated,  give  directly  a  gentla 
watering  to  settle  the  earth  closely  about  each  piping. 

Tbeo  if  theie  pipings  are  mrered  closely  with  hand-glasses* 
il  woaki  be  a  great  advaolige  ia  lorwardiag  their  rooting.  Or 
to  have  iOBie  rooted  as  soon  as  possible^  they  may  be  greatly 
forwarded  by  planging  the  pots  In  a  bark-bed  of  a  hot-hoase» 
or  other  hot-bed ;  cotered  also  with  haad-'glasses :  shaded 
aad  watered :  however,  they  will  also  rootioleraUy  in  the  fol 
air»  withont  these  aesistaaoes  of  gUmses,  &c.  proper  for  trans- 
pbialiag  ia  six  or  eight  weeks. 

.  Let  then  be  shaded  from  the  sun  from  aboot  nine  or  ten  in 
the  morning,  till  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon  :  or  some  being 
pleated  in  a  shady  border  will  not  remiire  shading;  and  the 
whole  must  hare  occasional  waterings  jui^t  to  keep  the  cai  th 
moderately  moist. 

Thus  the  pipings  will  readily  put  forth  roots,  and  advance  in 
growth  :  when  give  those  under  glasses  full  air  ^  and  the  w  liole 
plenty  of  water  :  and  in  it  month,  to  five,  six,  or  eight  weeks, 
according  where  situated,  as  above,  tliey  will  be  of  proper  ad- 
vance for  transplanting  into  nursery- beds.  —  See  July,  &c. 

Note — Pinks  may  ako  be  propagated  by  slips  of  the  one 
year's  side  shoots  of  last  summer,  planted  some  either  occa- 
sionally now,  or  principally  in  March,  April,  May,  &c.  detach- 
ing them  three  or  four  to  five  or  Vix  inches  long;  and  planted 
dean  down  to  their  lop  leavefii*  and  water  them.— ^ee  tiie 
spring  months. 

Training  and  Orutitny  F Lower-plants, 

Continue  to  support  with  sticks  ail  the  tall  growing  flower- 
ing-plan  ts«  and  long  stragglers  and  climber^  according  to  th^ir 
growths. 

This  work  shoold  be  duly  attended  to,  for  there  is  none  more 
necessary,  in  a  flower-garden^  than  to  have  the  general  flower- 
iag-plants  standii^  hr^y  ia  their  places^  and  neatly  trained  v 
an  upright  growth. 

Likewise  to  climbing  plants  give  proper  support  of  sticky 
for  they  will  now  require  that  assistance. 

Oo  ronnd  now  and  then  among  the  peraaaial  aad  bieaniaa 
plants^  &C.  that  are  now  floweriog*  and  such  as  are  still  to  come 
into  Hower ;  and  when  any  grow  disorderly^  trim  and  train 
them  to  soma  regularity,  cutting  ont  or  redoclng  any  Tery  rode 
rambling  growths,  and  too  long  straggling  shoots,  wherilby  to 
oontinne  the  plants  in  some  regular  orders  detaching  also 
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withered  aid  decayvd  flower*italks,  &e. ;  aod  let  socb 

plaou  ai  require  rapport  have  sUcka,  and  tie  tlieai  tliereto  ie 
a  regular  maoner. 

EScamioe  such  plants  at  braDch  out  so  as  to  term  heads. 
Tbey  should  be  somewhat  assisted  ia  their  owa  way  :  that  is» 
let  all  shoots  that  rise  froiD  the  main  stem  straggllngly  near  the 
ground  be  cot  otf  close :  and  any  shoots  from  the  head,  tha. 
advance  in  a  straggling  manner  from  all  the  rest,  shoold  also 
he  reduced  to  order. 

Many  of  the  laiyier  kinds  of  annoal  plants  should  be  treated 
in  that  manner ;  in  particular  the  African  and  French  marl* 
goUs»  chrysanthemums,  and  such  other  similar  laige  plants  of 
rode  branchy  growtii. 

For  by  training  these  kind  of  plants  eadi  with  a  short  single 
stem  bebw,  and  cutting  away  any  very  irrmlar  growth  above, 
they  will  form  handsome  full  heads,  and  bbw  more  agreeably 
rcyolar. 

Got  down  tho  decay  mg  flower-stems  of  all  sodi  perennial 
plants  as  are  past  flowering,  cutting  them  off  close  to  the  head 
of  the  plant,  and  clear  the  plants  from  dead  leaves. 

But  where  intended  to  save  seeds  from  any  of  the  seed-pro- 
pagating kinds^  leave,  ioi  lliat  purpose,  some  of  the  piindpal 
fioHcring  stems. 

Out  Box  Edgingg, 
Cot  box  edgings  :  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  month  is 
che  proper  time  to  begin  that  work.   It  should  be  done  m  moist 
weather,  or  soon  after  rain,  otherwise,  if  cur  in  hot  dry  wea- 
ther, are  apt  to  become  brown  and  unsightly. 

These  edgings  should  be  cut  very  neat,  even  at  lop,  and  t>otli 
sides }  and  shoold  not  be  suffered  to  grow  higher  than  two  or 
three  inches,  nor  broader  than  two.  ^ 

Where  the  edgings  of  box  are  kept  to  near  that  sixe,  they 
.  ook  exceedingly  neat  j  but  where  permitted  to  grow  four,  five, 
or  six  inches  hi  height,  and  perhaps  near  as  much  in  breadtJi, 
they  then  have  a  very  clumsy  appearance^  and  make  the  beds 
and  borders  appear  low  and  hollow« 

tUgulating  th€  fhwer-Borders,  flfc.  and  Shrubberies. 

The  general  flower-borders,  beds,  shrobbery-domps,  and 

other  ornamental  compartments  of  flowers  2| 

this  garden,  should  always  be  contmned  remarkably  neat*  Us 
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the  best  regular  order;  and  kept  very  clean  frc?r»  Weeds, 
and  any  disorderly  p:rowth  of  the  plants  regulated. 

The  above  should  generally  be  very  well  attended  to  in 
'principal  gardens  :  having  particular  care  to  extcrmioate  all 
weeds  in  their  iirst  appearance*  in  any  considerable  growth, 
either  by  hoe  or  hand  occasionally,  performing  the  hoeing  on 
dry  days,  cutting  the  weeds  up  clean  within  the  surface ;  at 
the  same  time. trim  and  regulate  any  disorderly  growths  in  the 
flowering  plants,  &c»  then  let  the  borders  be  neatlv  raked. 

The  dumps  or  quarters  that  are  planted  with  nowering- 
flhrubs  and  evergreens  should  also  be  kept  exceedingly  neat 
and  free  from  weeds. 

Examine  the  evergreens  and  flowering  shrubs :  where  any 
htTe  made  remarkably  strong  disorderly  shoots,  the^  should 
haye  the  said  shoots  reduced  to  order,  either  by  cutting  them 
dose,  or  shortening,  as  it  shall  seem  most  proper,  so  as  tQ 
preserve  a  moderate  regularity  in  the  heads* 

Late-planted  shrubs  and  flowering  plants  should  still  be 
now  and  then  watered  in  dry  weather,  likewise  all  the  new 

filanted  annuals,  and  the  seedling  biennials  and  perennials 
ately  planted  or  pricked  into  nursery  beds. 

Water  also^  in  dry  weather,  all  the  pots  of  carnations, 
pinks,  double  sweat-willianis^  double  walls,  double  scarlet- 
lychnis,  lychnideas,  double  rockets,  rose-canij)ion,  and  cam- 
panulus  ;  and  all  other  plants  that  are  contained  in  puts. 

They  will  want  water  at  least  three  tiroes  a  week,  but  in 
particular  the  small  pots  ;  for  these,  containing  but  a  small 
portion  of  earth,  will  oonseq^uently  require  to  be  often  re« 
freshed  with  water. 

Likewise  let  the  earth  in  the  top  of  the  pots,  if  inclining  to 
bind,  be  lightly  loosened  to  a  little  depth  ;  for  this  will  not 
only  appear  neat,  but  will  also  encourage  the  plants. 

Remember  also  to  give  water  in  dry  weather  to  seedling 
auric ulus  and  polyanthuses,  and  to  all  other  small  young 
seedling  plants;  likewise  to  cuttingSt  layers<>  lipings. 

Anri4Mla  Plants. 

The  auricula  plants  in  pots  should,  where  it  was  not  dono 
hst  month,  be  now  placed  upon  a  shady  border  to  remam 
all  summer. 

The  pots  must,  in  dry  weather,  be  often  watered;  the  plants 
kej^i  clean  from  decayed  leaves,  and  the  pots  from  weeds 
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Mow  Grau-'Walki  and  JCawm* 

Mowing  of  grass- walks  and  lawns  should  be  duly  performed^ 
according  as  they  want  it^  before  the  grass  grows  rank. 

The  principal  gaiden-lawns,  grass-plats^  &c.  should  gene- 
rally be  uiowed  about  once  a  week  or  fortnight  j  and  if  this 
be  done  in  a  complete  manner,  it  m  IU  keep  almost  any  COmpart^ 
ments  of  grass  in  tolerable  good  order. 

The  edges  of  grass- walks  and  lawns  should  also  be  kept 
trimmed  in  occasionally,  very  close  and  even,  for  this  will  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  and  neatness  of  them  ;  and  should  be 
particularly  attended  to  in  the  edges  of  lawns^  &c  immediatalj 
a^joimng  grav«i<waiks>  and  pnncipai  flonrer  borders^  ftc 

Gravel"  WalkSs 

Gravel- walks  should  also»  at  this  season^  be  kept  extremeiy 
neat  and  cleans  and  frequently  rolkd. 

Let  all  large  weeds  in  these  walks  be  cleanly  picked  ont, 
and  sweep  the  surface  occasionally,  to  clear  off  all  loose  litter  i 
and  let  the  principal  walks  be  rolled  at  least  once  or  twice  a 
week»  with  an  iron  or  atone  roller.  Bet  a  good  iron  roller  Car 
that  work  is  not  only  moch  easier  for  men  to  draw  nleng^  bat 
wOl  also  make  the  surface  of  the  gravel  more  equally  im^  and 
smoother  Iban  any  other* 

It  is  now  time  to  begin  to  clip  hedges*  &c.  towards  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month,  where  it  is  required  to  have 
them  kept  in  the  neatest  order,  as  several  sorts  will  have  shot 
out  considerably,  and  want  trimming  j  but  remarking,  those 
cat  now  will  require  clipping  again  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
August — See  Jtily  and  August. 

'1  he  re  fore  ,  to  keep  the  principal  hedges  in  neat,  regular  order 
all  summer,  they  should  have  a  first  clipping  some  time  this 
mouthy  and  a  second  and  last  clipping  in  August,  as  they  will 
not  shoot  any  more^  or  but  very  iittle^  after  Uiat  time  the  same 
year. 
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Juoculate  Apricots,  Feaches,  and  Nectarmu. 

Begin  to  inoculate  apricots,  and  also  the  early  kinds  of  peach* 
cs  and  nectarines.  This  woik  may  be  begun  towards  tbe  latter 
ead  of  tliis  month. 

The  above  trees  generally  succeed  the  best  when  budded 
upon  plum  stocks^  which  have  been  previously  raised  from 
stones  of  the  fruit,  or  suckers  from  the  roots  ot^  p!um-trt3es  ; 
and  whcu  tliey  are  two  or  three  years  oid  ihey  wiii  be  of  aright 
size  for  budding. 

Mind  that  the  cuttings,  from  which  the  buds  are  to  be  taken, 
be  cut  from  fruitful  healthy  trees,  and  such  as  shoot  moderateiv 
free.— See  ^urtery  next  moAth  for  the  meUiod* 

Management  of  Ncw-Jjudcled  and  Grafted  Treei. 

Examine  the  trees  which  were  budded  last  summer  :  the 
inoculation  buds  will  now  have  made  strong  shoots,  and  proba- 
bly some  of  the  most  vigorous  will  require  support  in  their  ad- 
vanced growth,  by  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  monlb  i  or 
more  espedaliy  any  in  exposed  mtnations. 

In  that  case  provide  some  straight  dean  stickSj  «bo«t  two  <Hr 
three  feet  kntg  j  andfor  dwarf- trees  drive  one  down  by  each  tree 
that  has  made  a  vigorous  shoot  $  or  in  standards,  tie  them  to 
the  stem,  in  proper  length  above  ^  tend  then  in  both  of  which 
tie  the  inoculation  shoots  to  the  stakes  at  two  difierent  places, 
and  this  will  prevent  their  being  broken  or  separated  from  the 
^ocks  by  the  wind. 

Where  it  is  reqnired  to  hate  any  of  tlie  above  jMing  trees 
form  foil  heads  as  expedittoas  as  possible^  yon  may  now,  early 
in  this  moathj  to  sndi  as  are  intended  for  walk  or  espaliers^ 
pindi  or  prone  the  yoimg  shoots  prodiieed  Hie  same  year  from 
the  inoenlation  bad>  to  fo/ot,  five*  or  six  inches,  and  tlicy  will 
soon  put  forth  three  or  foor  hrterid  ifhoots  the  same  year^  near 
the  sfcodr^  in  the  proper  plaee,  4o  commence  the  first  formatioQ 
of  waHand  espalier  trees  $  H  may  also  bepmdtisedeoca'rien^ 
illy  to  standards. 

Look  also  to  the  grafts :  remove  any  remaining  clay  balls* 
and  loosen  the  bandages  $  and  where  any  have  made  remarka* 
Uy  ^gorons  sbootSj  of  some  considerable  lengthy  and  seem  to 
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BMd  sapport,  let  some  stakes  be  placed^  as  above,  io  the  bud- 
ded trees^  and  tbea  let  the  strongest  shooU  be  tied  op  neatly  to 
theiDa 

Inoculate  and  (a^  RoseM» 

Inoonlate  rotes :  this  is  occasionally  practiced  apon  some  of 
Hie  ourions  sorts,  wklcb  do  nol  increase  freely  by  the  more  ge* 
aeiel  mode  of  propofating  roses,  by  suckers  from  the  root ;  for 
some  sorts  are  often  very  barren  of  sackers,  snch  as  the  moss, 
proYonoe,  kc.  and  therefore,  where  an  increase  of  such  kinds 
ie  wantedp  it  may  be  prodoced  by  ino6olation ;  and  this  is  the 
proper  time. 

They  may  be  budded  npoa  stocks  of  any  common  roseej  bttt 
the  best  are  the  Fmnlifort  and  damask  kinds. 

Or  roses  of  the  above  nature  may  also  be  occasionally  pro* 
pagated  by  Uyers  of  the  present  yonng  shooti  of  the  branches, 
acmdiog  to  the  foUoirlng  intimations 

Propigatt  hardg  Eaeotic  TVees,  ^c,  by  Layen. 

Make  layers  in  the  yonng  wood  of  hard-wooded  esotic  trees 
and  shrobs»  particnlany  the  evergreen  kinds,  or  any  other  as 
do  not  root  freely  in  the  older  wood. 

Observing  that  it  being  the  young  shoots  of  tine  same  snm* 
mer*s  growth  that  are  now  to  be  layed,  let  such  lower  branches 
of  the  respective  tree  or  shrub,  as  are  best  furnished  with  pro* 
per  young  wood,  be  bowed  dowa  gently  to  the  ground,  and  se- 
cured there  wiih  hooked  sticks  ;  then  let  all  the  principal  young 
shoots  oil  each  branch  be  layed  about  three  inches  deep  in  the 
earth,  leaving  at  least  two  or  three  inches  of  the  top  of  each 
shoot  out  of  the  ground. 

Thev  must  be  watercul  in  drv  wehther,  that  the  earth  about 
the  layeib  may  be  kept  always  a  little  moist  in  a  middling 
degree  ;  and  many  of  the  layers^viii  be  well  rooted  by  Michael- 
mas, arul  fit  for  transplantation. 

By  this  piactice  of  laying  the  young  wood,  allhough  adopted 
princij)  illy  lor  some  hard  wooded  evergreens  and  others  that  do 
not  root  freely  in  older  shoots,  &c.  may  also,  by  the  same 
means,  propagate  almost'  any  sort  of  trees  and  shrubs:  how- 
ever, for  \he  more  general  kinds,  the  common  season  for  laying 
is  either  in  autumn,  after  Michaelmas,  or  in  February  or  March» 
choosing  at  these  times  the  preceding  sammer's  shoots. 
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Watering  Seedling  Plants* 

Give  water  »  dry  weather  to  the  beds  and  poU^  &c.  of  small 
youDg  seedling  trees  and  shrubs. 

This  shonid  l>e  particularly  practised  to  the  seedling  yonng 
cedars^  cypress,  pines,  firs,  and  jnntpers  i  also  to  bays  and 
hoUiei,  evergreen  oaks,  and  arbntas  i  and  to  all  other  small 
evergreen  seedling  plants  i  as  also  of  the  more  cnriotis  or  prin* 
cipal  decidttoas  kinds,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  herbaceoos 
tnbe. 

Ill  the  above  watering  of  these  yonng  plants,  generally  apply 
It  moderately^  not  to  wash  the  earth  away  from  their  roots 
whidi  are  yet  bnt  very  small  and  tender.  Two  or  three  mode- 
rate waterings  in  a  week,  of  a  morning  or  afternoon  will  be 
snffident. 

Skade  Seediinff  Plani$» 

The  beds  of  small  young  tender  seedling  plants  shonid  also 
be  shaded  in  very  hot  days  from  the  sun ;  but  in  particular  the 
tender  exotic  tribe,  both  several  of  the  choicer  evergreens  and 
deciduous  tiee  and  shrub  kinds,  and  to  some  of  the  more  deli- 
cate herbaceous  plants. 

But  they  must  not  be  shaded  too  close,  nor  yet  too  long  at  a 
time  :  for  that,  in  muoh  continuance,  would  draw  the  plants  up 
weak,  and  tender  ;  so  generally  give  only  a  slight  shading  from 
about  eleven  to  two  or  three  o'clock. 

Weeding  and  Boeing  young  Plants,  Sfc, 

Weed  also  with  great  care  the  seed-beds  of  young  plants 
of  every  kind  ;  for  weeds  will  at  this  time  rise  as  fast  as  in 
April  and  May,  and  no  labour  should  be  spared  to  destroy 
them  in  time  before  they  grow  large ;  but,  above  all,  in  the  seed 
beds  of  small  young  plants,  for  there  they  are  most  liable  to  do 
the  greatest  damage. 

Likewise  now  diligently  destroy  weeds  by  hoeing  between  tlie 
rows  of  nursery  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants,  in  dry  weather^ 
cutting  them  clean  out  of  the  ground. 

Watering  and  Mulching  new  planted  Trees, 

Water  the  ehoicer  sorts  of  new- planted  young  trees  and 
shrubs,  that  is,  such  as  were  planted  late  in  the  spring.  They 
dhould^  where  time  would  permit,  be  watered  in  dry  weather 
about  once  or  twice  a  week. 

^o  not  forget,  however^  to  give  water  now  and  then  to  the 
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choicest  eTemcciit  which  were  truispianted  in  Mardi  and  AprU^ 
and  frequently  to  ill  plants  in  pott. 

Ulcowite»  Mt  tovM  mnteh  l>e  kept  upon  the  tnifiM  of  the 
ground,  about  the  choicest  kindt  oC  new-plntdl  ytung  treett 
«nd  thrah««  where  the  gronnd  lies  open  to  the  toorahing  snn 
and  dryiaf  windt ;  for  thit  it  certainly  of  Tcry  great  ternoe. 
li  will  not  only  save  tome  trooble  in  watering,  by  it  pretenring 
Ihe  neittnre  longer  in  the  earth*  bolitwiUaltopratoettheievtn 
tarn  the  drying  winds  and  tnn  ;  by  which  mean*  libe  plivtn 
will  be  able  to  thoot  more  effectively>  both  at  root  and  top  im 
a  stronger  free  growth. 


IViinf|iliiiit  SeeJUiMff  Pmeiond 

In  this  month  you  may  thin  and  transplaDt  tome  of  the  yonnf 

pines  which  weie  raised  this  season  from  seed. 

This  must  not  be  done  till  tov^•a^ds  the  latter  end  of  the 
month  ;  for  the  plants  will  not  be  fit  to  bear  removal  till  about 
that  time,  &ud  it  should  be  performed  ouly  la  showery  wt;a- 
Uier. 

The  pricking  out  these  young  seedling  plants  -At  this  season 
IS  practised  occasionally,  l)oth  by  way  of  thinning  the  seed  beds 
a  little,  and  that  the  pricked  out  plants  may  gain  some  advan- 
ped  growth  by  the  end  of  summer. 

Prepare  for  them  some  beds  about  three  feel  broad,  and  prick 
tbe  young  plants  therein  about  three  or  four  inches  asunder 
every  way,  and  then  let  them  be  watered. 

They  must  he  sliadcd  froin  the  mid-day  stin  till  they  have 
taken  root,  wlileh  is  to  be  done  by  fixing  some  hoops  across  the 
bed;  and  every  sunny  day  let  mats  be  drawn  over  the  hoops 
about  ten  o'clock,  and  takeii  ofl^  again  about  three  or  fonr. 

Where  this  is  duly  practised,  the  plants  will  soon  take  root  ; 
and  those  which  are  pricked  out  at  this  season  will  get  strength 
by  Michaelmas,  to  enable  them  to  endure  tbe  winter's  coki 
better  than  if  they  remained  in  the  seed-bed. 

Rut  the  pricking  out  the  plants  at  this  season  is  f>n!y  advi- 
sed priocipaliy  whoca  ^  idants  stand  very  dose  in  the  seed- 
bed. 
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THE  GREEN-HOUSE. 

Brino  out  all  such  plants  as  are  still  remaining^  In  the  green- 
house, the  beginning  of  the  months  except  the  more  tender 
succulent  kinds^  whidi  ^^eaerally  It^t  remaia  till  the  middle  or 
latter  end. 

When  the  plants  are  all  brougnt  ont,  let  tlieni  be  immediately 
cleared  from  dead  or  decayed  leaves,  and  cut  out  any  casual 
damaged  shoots  or  branches  and  dead  wood,  and  to  give  occa* 
sional  regulating  pruiiiog  ia  any  very  disorderly  growths* 

Then  let  the  earth  in  the  top  of  all  the  pots  be  stirred  ;  and 
where  it  was  not  done  in  the  former  months^  let  a  little  of  the 
earth  be  also  now  taken  out  of  eacb  ]K>t»  and  then  fill  up  the 
pots  again  directly  with  some  new  compost,  and  give  eacb  a 
little  water. 

When  this  is  done  let  the  head  of  each  plant  be  immediately 
watered  all  over,  for  this  will  cleanse  the  leaves  and  branches 
from  dust,  and  will  also  refresh  the  plants,  and  make  them 
ftppear  lively  and  more  agreeable  to  the  sight 

Mianagement  of  Orange  and  Lemfjn»tree$  when  brought  wU 

Take  care  of  the  orange  and  lemon*trees.  They  will  be  now 
H)  bloom,  and  should  be  properly  encooraged. 

They  should  be  well  supplied  in  dry  weather  with  weten 

It  should  be  given  to  these  plants  abont  three  times  a  week 
ist  this  season  in  dry  weather,  otft  once  every  two  days  will 
not  be  too  mncb. 

And  to  encourage  these  plapts  to  slioot  and  (lower  streng, 
U  Wonld  be  proper  to  bestow  one  or  more  little  dressings  upon 
them  as  soon  as  they  are  brought  ont  of  the  house. 

That  iSj  let  the  earth  in  the  top  of  the  tubs  or  pots  be  once 
more  carefully  stirred  up  or  broken,  and  then  ov6r  this  spread 
a  sprinkling  of  new  mould;  when  that  is  done,  giro  a  light 
watering  to  settle  the  earth  again  dose  to  the  roots  of  tlie 
l^ants. 

Care  af  Orange-treei  sm  Biaam, 

Examine  also  the  quantity  of  bloom  npon  the  orange  and 
lemon* trees.  They  sometimes  produce  the  flowers  in  «ionsider* 
mUe  dnaters,  mndi  more  than  is  proper  to  be  left  to  come  to 
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fruit ;  aad  this  may  now  be  regulated  by  Caking  off  mauy  of 
the  blossoms. 

But  this  must  be  done  with  care  and  regularity  In  the 
first  place  observe  the  condition  of  the  tree  ;  and,  according 
to  its  strength,  leave  a  greater  or  less  number  of  blossoms  ; 
but  observing,  at  the  same  time,  to  leave  a  plentiful  su{)ply  in 
moderation,  to  have  the  greater  chance,  out  of  the  whole,  of 
their  setting  a  requisite  production  of  fruit  j  therefore,  thinning 
the  flouers  only  principally  where  very  thick  or  close,  or  in 
clusters,  taking  out  the  smaller,  and  leaving  the  most  promising, 
strong,  larger  blossoms  in  proper  abandance  and  regularity  oo 
their  respective  brances  to  furnish  a  moderate  plenty  of  good 
fruit  according  to  the  different  parts  of  the  tree  in  some  tolera* 
ble  equality  in  the  gCDeral  prodaction^  for  although  the  econ- 
omical value  of  the  oranges  produced  in  this  coontry  Is  of  but 
small  consideration^  they,  in  their  different  degrees  of  growth 
on  the  trees  are  beautiful^  and  agreeably  ornamental. 

And  by  thus  thinning  the  superabundant  blossoms*  where 
considerably  too  numerous*  will  prove  of  greater  advantage  both 
to  the  growth  of  the  trees>  and  the  present*  and  future  young 
fruit  now  in  embryo,  to  be  expected  from  this  year's  bloom  | 
for  by  thinning  the  superfluous  moderately  in  a  proper  degree* 
leaving  a  sufficient  abundance  of  principally  the  most  promising 
best  flowers*  in  some  regular  order*  both  ror  their  ornameBtd 
appearance  In  growth  and  good  production  of  fruit*  succeeding 
their  termination*  the  young  fruit  in  embryo  will  thereby  set 
more  kindly  and  regular  accordingly,  in  a  competent  plentiful 
production  and  good  growth ;  and  the  trees  being  but  mode- 
rately loaded  with  flowers  and  a  progeny  of  young  setting  fruit* 
they  will  continue  their  natural  growth  in  a  free  regular  manner, 
and  thereby  nourish  and  bring  forward  their  general  firuit*  in 
a  proper  regularity,  in  a  handsome  jsize  of  maturity. 

The  blossoms  thinned  off  are  valuable  for  making  orange* 
flower  water. 

lifting  into  Larger  Pott» 

Where  any  green-house  plants  are  in  want  of  larger  pots* 
tlicy  may  yet  be  shifted  into  such,  this  being  still  a  proper  time^ 
the  beginning  of  this  month  to  do  that  work. 

In  doing  this,  mind  to  shake  the  plant  out  of  the  pot  with 
a  ball  of  earth  entire  about  its  roots,  and  then  pare  off  any 
very  dry  thickly-matted  roots  round  the  outside  of  the  ball, 
and  take  away  also  a  little  of  the  outward  loosen  old  earth 
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round  the  sicie>  and  from  the  bottom  |  then  place  the  plaDi 
into  the  larger  pot,  and  fill  op  the  pot  with  the  new  earth. 

After  that,  give  some  water ;  this  will  make  the  earth  settle 
in  properly  «boat  the  l>aUj  aad  cloM  it  well  ebent  ail  the  ex* 
Ireme  roots. 

When  this  is  done,  let  the  plant  be  removed  to  a  shady  s'un* 
atiOD,  and  where  it  is  somewhat  defended  from  strong  winds. 
The  piants  are  to  remain  there  five  or  sis  wceltf,  and  then  be 
removed  to  an  opea  exposvre* 

Watering  the  Greenrhowe  Plantt, 

Remember  iiow»  in  dry  weatlier^  to  let  all  the  green-lioose 
plants  be  properly  supplied  with  water. 

They  will,  in  general,  want  water  In  dry  weather  every  two 
or  three  days  i  lot,  as  their  rools  are  all  confined  within  the 
small  compass  of  a  tob  or  pot,  they  consequently  can  receive 
no  noarishment  bnt  firom  the  earth  contained  therein.  It  most, 
therefore,  be  a  naiversal  role  to  keep  the  earth  in  the  said  pots 
or  tubs  at  this  season  always  moist* 

But  in  very  dry  scorching  weather,  a  watering  once  a  day 
will  be  reqaisite  to  many  of  the  plants  that  are  conuined  in 
small  pots  particniarly* 

If  some  mowings  of  short  grass^  or  some  dry  moss,  are 
spread  npon  the  top  of  the  eardi  of  the  tubs  or  pots  of  orange- 
trees,  &e»  is  will  preserve  the  moisture,  and  defend  the  roots 
of  the  plants  from  the  sun  and  drying  air,  &c. 

Plantmg  CuUinge  of  Mgrtlegm 

Plane  ctttungs  and  slips  of  myrtle  j  that  being  the  best  and 
most  ready  method  to  propagate  these  plants. 

This  should  be  done  in  the  third  or  fourth  week  in  the 
month  i  the  shoots  of  the  year  will  then,  generally*  beadvanc* 
ed  to  a  proper  growth  for  this  business. 

In  the  first  {dace>  having  either  some  largish  wide  garden* 
pots,  or  wide  earthen  pans,  six  inches  deep,  with  holes  at  hot* 
torn,  and  fill  them  with  good  light  earth  ;  then  proceed  to  take 
off  the  cnttings  or  slips  ;  choose  such  shoots  as  are  about  three 
or  four  inches  long ;  of  the  best  firm  growth  :  either  cutting 
them  off  clean  from  the  parent  plant,  or  smaller  ones  slipped 
off  neatly;  pull  away  the  under  leaves,  about  two  thirds  up 
each  shoot,  and  cut  even  any  broken  or  ragged  part  at  bottom, 
preserving  the  top  entire  ;  then  plant  them  ia  the  pots  one  or 
two  incnes  asunder,  and  each  cutting  full  two-thirds  intc  the 
earth  ^  and  let  theui,  as  soon  as  planted,  be  lightly  watered. 
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TheA  place  the  pots  io  a  garden -frame,  and  pot  on  tlie 
giasiea  i  or  rather  coyer  them  down  close  with  hand  or  beil« 
glasses^  whacli  will  mora  •CeetBaUfr  fisrwwd  tliar  rootiDj^i  shad- 
,  ing  the  fiaisci  with  a  mat  every  sunoy  day,  from  about  tea 
till  three  or  four  o'clock ;  till  the  plants  have  takea  Ifoct^  wikMl 
will  be  about  6ve,  sii^  or  eight  weeks  time. 

.Bat  if  the  pots  or  cuttings  conld  l»  plunged  in  a  berk>bcd  Im 
the  hot-boasej  or  in  fu&y  hot-bed,  it  wooid  strike  them  consi- 
derably sooner ;  or  also  when  pkNiged  in  a  bnric-bed,  te.  s  4f 
coverea  down  close  with  a  hand-glass  it  woofil  promote  their 
rooting  still  -nore  expeditionsly* 

Onntinse  to  g\m  tbea  irater  awder*tely  nbiiit  tir6  or  tbree 
times  a  weelc* 

When  tbey  hmre  got  root,  and  begin  to  sfaeot  at  top,  take 
.  awi^  the  gkssee  by  4egi)ees,  that  the  plants  may  enjoy  the  fim 
air»  and  aet  draw  ap  weak* 

Any  young  nryitles,  &c  raised  kat  year  Upoia  slips  or  cot* 
tings,  still  remaiaing  thick  in  ^e  nnr^ry-pots,  shonM  tmij  in 
this  month  be  transplanted  singly,  either  into  sms^H  pots  or 
aome  planted  in  beds  in  the  full  ground,  six  or  eight  inches 
asunder;  giving  tiie  whole  proper  watering;  they  will  grow 
sti  ong  la  handsome  bushy  plants  b)  September,  then  ali potted 
.off  separately. — See  September* 

Pfdniin^  Cuiimffi  of  OeroMMMmMf  Sf4k 

Plant  also  cuttings  of  geraniums  ;  all  the  shrubby  sorts  of 
this  plant  may  be  increased  by  that  method  j  and  also  the  Afri- 
can srge-tree,  amber-tree,  cistuses^  and  double  nasturtiums^ 
and  many  other  exotic  shrubs. 

The  cuttings  of  these  sorts  may  ?n  some  be  t.irce,  four,  or 
five,  to  six,  seven,  or  tight  Indies  long  ;  others,  ot"  sinall  slight 
shooting  exotics,  uill  not  probably  be  more  than  two  or  thr^ 
inches,  and  must  be  detached  accordingly  j  plant  them  in  pots, 
efich  sort  separately,  several  or  many  in  each  pot,  according  to 
sxzc,  both  of  the  pots  and  nature  of  the  cuttings,  and  inserted 
two-thirds  tlieir  kogtb,  and  directiy  watered ;  treating  tbem 

above  in  the  msnngicment  of  myrtle  cuttings. 

But  cuttings  of  geraninnis  will  also  strike  in  a  bed,  border, 
or  pets  in  the  natural  ground  shaded  from  the  foil  vm,  and 
watened :  or  cuttings  of  theee,  and  wious  other  shrubby  green* 
honse  exotics,  n»y  be  pkntod  in  a  bed  or  pots  of  light  good 
«nrth,  either  ondera  frame  and  lights,  glass-case,  Ikc.j  er 
covered  down  with  fannd-glasses,  giving  occnslonal  wntermgs, 
tijii  ehaded  io  hot  eonay  dnys,  many  will  atrtke  root  and  grow  j 
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mai  IB  three  nwtbi  mgj  bb  immpkuniidA  bio  fffMiiBle  pelf.— 
See  September. 

But  in  the  whole,  a  slight  hot-bed,  or  the  liark*hed  of  a  boU 
homse,  in  which  to  plunge  the  pots  of  cottTngt,  woold  greatly 
proflwte  tfaelr  estly  vootiag. 

Propagating  Succulent  Plants, 

Now  k  «he  tiae  to  begm  to  prep«ni  to  pmpogiilo  ■■BiakBt 

l^ants  by  cottings. 

The  sorts  generally  raised  that  way  are  eaphorbioms  and 
iooideses }  aU  the  kinds- of  cmoMi,  lediMiSy  «id  Indian  fig, 
and  such  like  kinds. 

'  Tberefoie,  when  it  b  ntended  to  propagate  any  of  the  above 
pbntSf  or  other  suooaleBt  kinds,  let  sonie  enttings  bo  now  c«t 
off  from  the  respective  plants,  two  or  three  tofite  or  six  iBchea 
IB  length,  or  more,  according  as  they  may  oconr  on  the  different 
•orts  of  these  kinds  of  exotics,  in  their  peculiar  growths  i  and 
aa  soBie  sorts  ran  up  with  tali  naked  stems,  without  branches, 
such  as  torch- thistles,  &c.  the  top  is  sometimes  cut  otT  for  plant- 
ing, and  the  parent  plant  afterwards  throws  out  side  shoots, 
ficrving  for  future  cuttings  :  then  observing,  that  as  most  sort^ 
of  succulents  are  replete  with  moisture,  which  will  flow  consh- 
derably  at  the  cut  part  at  the  base  of  the  cuttings,  they  should, 
previously  to  planting,  be  laid  upon  a  shelf  in  the  green-house, 
otc  a  few  days  till  the  cut  humid  part  at  bottom,  where  sepa- 
rated from  the  plant,  is  dried  and  healed  over  ;  otherwite, 
would  be  apt  toxot  m  the  earth,  by  the  Hawing  moistnre  issuing 
at  that  part. 

In  planting  them,  k  should  generally  be  observed,  that,  on 
account  of  their  succulent  nature,  to  allot  them  a  dry  iight  sandy 
earth,  or  any  light  soil,  in  pots  smaller  or  larger,  as  required  ; 
inserting  one,  two,  three,  or  several  in  each  pot,  according  to 
the  size  and  nature  of  the  cuttings. 

Then  either  all  placed  in  a  moderate  hot-bed,  or  bark-bed  | 
or  some  hardier  sorts  in  a  frame,  under  glasses,  such  as  sedumi 
ficoideses,  or  Indian  figs,  &c.  but  the  whole,  and  mute  part&ca* 
larly  the  tenderer  sorto  of  enphopbiums,  cereuses,  opoallas,  and 
torch  thistle,  &c.  would  be  greatly  forw  arded  in  roodng  mofO 
effectively  sooner,  by  aid  of  a  bark- bed,  &c*  under  glasses  $ 
cdbserving,  however,  where  placed,  to  continue  the  whoM  defen* 
4ed  with  glasses  from  fidUing  wet  and  the  fall  esttemal  air ;  and 
give  occasional  shading  with  mats  in  hee  ssinvy  days,  till  the 
oattings  are  nooted  }  opening  the  glasses  m  little  to  ^ve  tent 
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teiiml  moist  vapovr ;  mid  when  the  catti^  have  fttrack« 
bt9h  air  daily,  and  give  a  little  water. 

Decayed  Myriiei. 

Any  myrtles,  or  geraninms,  &a  with  decayed  beads,  or  that 
have  dropped  their  leafes*  may  be  proned  down  a  litUe^  more 
or  less  I  and  some  may  he  torned  out  of  the  poU  and  pluged 
into  the  natural  ground,  that  they  may  recover  sooner  and 
more.eisc(BnUy,  well  watered,  and  repotted  again  in  antnmn« 

Jkarchmg,  Sfc* 

Inarching  may  still  be  performed  upon  orange  trees,  where 
it  is  desired  to  propagate  them  this  way.  . 

Lemons  may  also  he  inardied  now ;  likewise  citrons,  pome* 
granates,  and  the  curious  kinds  of  jasmines,  may  still  be  pro« 
pagated  by  that  method  of  grafting. 

Layen  of  Oreei^home  Shruht. 

Now  make  layers  of  green-house  shrubs  3  there  are  several 
sorts  tliat  may  still  be  propagated  by  that  metliod  such  as 
myrtles,  jasmines,  pomegranates,  granadiles,  aad  oleanders, 
and  many  otbjer  shrubby  kinds. 

In  performing  this  method  of  propagating  now,  may  either 
lay  generally  tlie  young  shoots  of  the  same  year,  which  will  be 
of  proper  lengtii  by  the  middle  or  end  of  the  month,  and  will 
the  most  readily  succeed  5  or  also,  occasionally,  any  cleaa*grow- 
ing  moderate  shoots  of  last  summer. 

Let,  therefore^  any  eligibly-placed  proper  branches  and  shoots 
be  chosen  :  bow  them  down  carefully^  and  let  the  young  wood 
as  above,  be  layed  either  in  their  own  pots,  or  others  placed 
near,  and  give  proper  occasional  waterings  5  they  will  be  rooted 
by  the  end  of  summer  for  transplanting. 

TransplafUing  Seedling  Exotia^ 

Now  transplant  into^separate  small  pots  any  young  seedling 
exotics  of  the  green^house,  early  raised  this  year,  of  some  ad- 
fanced  growth. 

Having  for  this  purpose,  some  small  pots  filled  with  light 
mellow  earth  j  set  one  plant  in  each  pot,  and  give  water  mo* 
deiatdy. 

Then,  in  most  kinds  it  would  be  of  good  advantage  to  plaoge 
them  in  a  bark«bed  or  other  hot*bed,  under  glasses,  just  to  ma 
them  off  a  little  at  first ;  but,  in  default  of  this,  place  them 
either  in  a  garden  frame,  glass^atfe^  or  green-house,  &c.  $  or. 
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WLt  leasts  in  some  well-sheltered  s'ltaatton  in  the  open  ground, 
shading  them  from  the  full  sun,  and  give  proper  air  to  those 
mader  glasses,  and  the  whole  frequeatly  watered. 

Orange  Stocks  for  Bttdding. 

.  Orange  stocks  in  hot-beds,  &c.  drawiDg  up  lo  proper  stems 
for  boddiag,  give  plenty  of  air  daily,  and  proper  waterings  $ 
Md  according  as  they  advance  in  height  near  the  glasses,  r&a 
the  frame  Ave  or  six  mcbcsj  that  they  may  shoot  freely  m  a 
clean  straight  firm  growth* 

THE  HOT-HOUSE. 

General  Care  and  Management  qJ, 

Thb  ho«^noase  should  now  be  partlcvlarly  attended  tO|  the 
plants  will  often  want  water  \  most  have  also  fresh  air  admit- 
ted dally,  being  two  very  essential  articles  ;  and  still  o<mtlnue 
the  bark-bed  heat,  but  no  fires. 

The  pine-apple  plants  of  mature  growth,  now  advancing  in 
fruit,  will  want  very  regular  attendance.  These  plants  must 
now,  for  ont?  thinLT,  be  duly  supplied  with  water ;  they  will,  in 
general,  require  a  little  every  three,  four,  or  five  days;  but 
naake  it  a  jule  never  to  give  them  too  much  water  at  one  time. 

All  other  plants  in  the  hot- house  or  stove«  will  also  require 
frequent  refreshments  of  water  at  this  season. 

Admit  also  to  the  pines,  and  other  plants  in  the  hot-house, 
a  good  frhare  of  fresh  air.  This  must  be  done  every  warm  day, 
for,  without  a  due  portion  of  air,  the  pines  will  not  nourish 
their  fruit  well,  nor  the  other  plants  be  prosperous  ;  therefore, 
in  warm  fine  weather,  about  eight  or  nine  \\\  the  morning,  let 
Bome  of  the  glasses  be  opened  ;  that  is,  either  draw  some  of 
the  top  glasses  a  little  down,  or  slide  some  of  the  upright  glass* 
es  in  front  a  little  way  open,  five  or  six  inches  to  a  foot  widths 
or  more,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  day. 

But  the  glasses  must  all  be  shut  close  every  night ;  and  the 
proper  time  to  sliut  them  is  about  four,  five,  or  six  in  the  even* 
ing,  or  earlier,  if  the  air  changes  cold. 
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Care  of  the  SmQe$$um  Pme-Plants, 

Take  care  alio  of  the  sncGessioa  pines  :  that  is^  the  plaol* 
which  are  to  produce  the  froit  next  vear^  and  others  advaodog 
10  younger  growth  in  sncdession  to  these  3  all  of  which,  as  well 
aa  the  plaala  mw  in  kui^  nast  have  a  due  share  of  aCtestioii 

These  plaM  are  sometimes  placed  ia  m  detaabed  aHava  e« 
pii  by  4ieaMt?ea,  Where  this  is  tlie  ease*  niiNlliaalleFW  dra^ 
every  wapm  day,  tbe-  benefit  ef  IVesb  aif»  ia  diesaane  proportioBi 
as  advised  above  for  the  frating  plaala. 

Pme  Applet  begismng  to  ripen. 

Now  as  some  of  the  forwardest  pine-apples  vHIl  be  gradoaliy 
arriving  to  fall  growth,  and  begin  to  ripen,  be  careful  in  this 
to  give  such  of  the  plants  but  very  moderate  waterings  at  that 
period,  as  too  redundant  humidity  would  spoil  the  flavour  of 
the  ripening  tYuit* 

The  maturity  is  discoverable  by  the  fruit,  in  most  sorts, 
changing  yellow,  some  of  a  blackish-green,  or  dark  greenish- 
yellow  ;  and  all  generally  imparting  a  fragrant  odour  j  being 
careful  at  these  tokens  of  mature  growth  to  gather  them  for 
use  just  when  they  attain  perfection,  and  before  they  become 
dead  ripe,  and  lose  much  of  their  pern  liar  rich  vinous  flavour  ; 
generally  cutting  them  from  the  plants  with  about  six  inches  of 
the  stalk  thereto,  and  with  the  crown  of  leaves  at  top  adhering, 
which,  when  the  fruit  is  served  up  to  table,  is  then  to  be  sepa- 
rated, and  returned,  if  wanted,  for  planting,  as  eacb  each  crown 
will  form  a  new  plant,  and  prodace  fruii  ia  two  years.*^dea 
Juij^  and  A%ifmt,  Ike. 

Propagating  Hot-ionue  JExotics. 

Coattnne  tbe  propagatiea  of  the  exotics  of  tbis  dapartaMSl 
bf  Mad,  suckers,  slips,  layerS)  cnttinga,  oS^weU,  crowna^  te« 
in  pots  of  light  earth,  and  plunge  Ibem  iato  ^  baric-bed,-^ 
See  Apeiii^  Meig,  and  Jki^,  &e* 
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WORK  TO  S£  DOME  IM  TUS  KITCHEII  AAWNVI* 


Now*  prepare  mA  pieces  of  groiind  as  are  vacant,  in  ordef 
to  receive  soch  seeds  and  plants  as  are  proper  to  supply  the 
table  with  necessary  productions  in  antuinn  and  winter  ;  many 
crops  will  now  require  inserting,  both  by  sowing  and  planting, 
some  for  temporary  succession,  ann  others  more  extensive  for 
longer  continuance,  in  full  crops,  for  the  above-mentioned  sea- 
sons :  and  should  give  very  diligent  attention  to  have  them 
put  in  now  in  proper  tniie,  according  to  the  directions  for  th^ 
djifereot  sorts  under  their  respeciive  heaiis. 

I?laHtiny  Savoy m  and  CabbageM. 

Get  ready,  in  particular,  some  good  grouad^  to  plant  out  » 
prinopal  crop  of  savoys  and  winter  cabbages. 

Let  an  open  spot  or  ground  be  chosen  for  these  plants  ;  and 
let  It  be  properly  dog,  and  immediately  put  in  the  plants.  Let 
them  be  planted  in  rows  two  fbet  asunder^  which  at  this  season 
vriH^  be  room  enoogh,  exeept  for  the  large  kind  of  cabbages,, 
which  should  be  planted  two  feet  and  a  half  distance  each  way.-— 
A  watering  at  planting  will  greatly  promote  the  fresh  rooting 
of  all  these  plants. 

Fimnimg  J^r^nM. 

Transplant  aho  a  Mi  crop  of  broccoli.  The  plants  mnst  «dw 
be  planted  wh^ft  they  are  to  remain  ^  and  for  that  purpose  dig 
ft  piece  of  the  best  ground  3  aod  if  previously  dunged^  it  will 
be  of  greater  advantage  to  this  crop. 

Let  the  plants  be  set  in  rows,  allowing,  at  least,  two  feet  be« 
twcen  each  row,  and  generally  the  same  distance  from  one 
another  in  the  row.  Give  them  water  as  soon  as  planted; 
and  if  the  weather  should  prove  dry,  let  the  waterings  be  re- 
peated once  every  two  or  three  days,  till  the  plants  have  all 
taken  root. 

But  for  these  plants,  and  also  cabbages  and  savoys,  and  such 
like  kinds,  if  showery  weather  liappen  at  this  time,  should  be 
particularly  careful  to  take  that  opportunity  to  plant  the  prin- 
sipal  crops  ;  which  will  be  an  advant&gs  to  the  plants,  and  will 
save  much  trouble  in  waterii^. 
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Smc  BroeeoU  SML 

Novr  tow  also  some  brooooli  seed  to  come  in  for  a  late  tpriog 
trop.  This  it  to  be  the  last  towingt  and  thoiild  be  daoe  tOM 
lime  before  the  teoth  of  the  month. 

This  seed  ehould  now  be  soirii  m  a  bed  of  rich  meUow  earth  ; 
and,  in  dry  weather,  thonld  be  noir  aad  theo  moderately  water- 
ed i  tliie  wlU  bring  up  the  plants  eoon^  and  forward  them  in 
their  growth. 

The  plants  raised  from  this  sowing  will  be  ready  to  plant 
out  for  good  in  the  middle  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  August 
and  beginning  of  September,  and  will  produce  small  heads  in 
Aprils  and  in  the  beginning  of  May. 

Plant  out  now  to  supply  the  table  in  autumn^  a  parcel  of  the 

ttrongest  endive. 

Kudive  requires  good  ground  ;  and  if  dunged  will  be  addi- 
tional advantage  :  let  it  be  regularly  digged,  and  the  rough 
burface  raked  even  ;  then  put  in  your  plants  the  distance  of  a 
foot  every  way  from  one  another,  and  water  them  as  soon  as 
|)lanted.  In  dry  weather  the  waterings  must  be  repeated  once 
in  two  days^  till  the  plants  have  taken  root. 

Sow  Endive  »eed. 

Sow  also  some  endive  seed.  This  sowing  is  to  raise  a  sup- 
ply of  plants  for  use  the  end  of  autumn,  and  lor  the  principal 
winter  crop. 

Choose  principally  the  green  curled  kind  for  the  main  crop  : 
and  may  abo  sow  some  of  the  white  curled  sort^  and  the  large 
Batavia  endive,  obser?ii^,  of  the  green  kind  particularly,  that 
for  the  greater  certainty  of  procuring  a  regular  anppiy  all  win- 
ter of  good  endive,  it  will  be  proper  to  sow  some  teed  of  that 
sort  at  two  different  times  this  month.  Let  some,  therefore^ 
W  sown  some  time  between  the  first  and  tenth  $  and  sow  the 
next  parcel  about  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth  of  the  month» 
Dig  for  this  purpose,  a  small,  or  moderate  compartment  of  good 
..ght  g[  ound  ^  directly  sow  the  seed  thinly,  each  sort  separate^ 
tread  it  down  regularly,  and  rake  it  in  with  an  even  hand. 

.Oive  occasional  watering,  in  dry  weather  i  this  will  bring 
np  the  plants  soon,  and  they  will  rise  regularly* 
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Plant  a  kte  eiop  of  kidney-beans.  Either  the  dwarf  or  run- 
ning kiads  may  still  be  planted,  or  some  of  both  i  but  most  of 
the  dwar£i  for  any  main  crops. 

But  the  seed  most  be  pat  into  the  srotind  the  first  week  in 
this  month*  particularly  that  designed  for  a  foil  crop;  and  may 
plant  more  abottt  the  middle  and  latter  end  of  the  month  of  the 
dwarf  kinds,  to  eontinoe  the  succession  of  beans  in  gathering 
till  Michaelmas  or  longer ;  as  they  will*  in  mild  autumns^  eon- 
tinoe till  the  middle  or  end  of  October  i  they  may  be  planted 
in  any  situation  where  ground  is  yacant ;  dig  the  ground*  and 
directly*  where  it  is  fresh  turned  up*  plant  the  bemis  in  rows* 
the  distance  advised  in  the  former  months. 

But  in  planting  these  beans*  it  will  now  be  proper  to  observe 
the  following  precaution 

That  is*  if  the  weatoer  oe  at  this  time  very  hot*  and  the 
ground  also  very  dry*  it  will  in  that  case  be  adviseable*  before 
the  beans  are  planted,  either  to  water  the  drills*  or  lay  the 
beans  to  soak  in  river  or  pond  water*  about  five  or  six  hours* 
and  then,  in  either  method  to  tie  immediately  planted. 

But  this  soaking  of  the  beans  is  only  to  be  practised  occa- 
sionally  when  the  ground  is  very  dry,  and  also  in  very  dry  hot 
weather ;  otherwise,  in  a  more  moderately  dry  season,  it  is 
better  only  to  let  the  drills  be  very  well  watered,  and  then  the 
beans  may  be  immediately  planted,  and  covered  in  with  the 
earth  about  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  deep. 

in  the  general  crops  of  cauliflowers  some  will  be  still  in  good 
perfection,  but  do  not  re  quire  any  particular  care,  oiily  to  break 
(Jow  ii  some  of  ihe  large  leaves  over  the  advancing  flower  heads 
to  preserve  them  from  the  sun*  rains*  &c.  close  and  firm,  aad 
in  their  white  colour,  &c. 

Or  any  late  spring- planted  crops  advancing  in  growth  for 
flowering  this  and  next  month  may  be  assisted  by  hoeing  be- 
tween and  drawing  some  earth  up  about  the  stem  of  the 
plants. 

The  cauliflower  plants  which  were  sown  in  May,  for  the 
autumn  crop«  must  now  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  re- 
main. 

In  plantidg  this  crop,  it  would  be  of  essential  advantage  to 
take  opportunity  of  phowery  or  moist  weather,  if  such  should 
happen  in  proper  time ;  plant  them  in  rowsj  two  fcet^  or  two 
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and  a  half  asunder  i  and  the  same  distance  in  the  row  j  let  Ikem 
be  directly  watered,  and  afterwards  at  times  till  they  have  tftkea 

good  root. 

This  plantation  will  begin  to  produce  their  heads  in  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  October  ;  and  will  contiDne,  sometimes 
cominir  in  gradually,  till  the  middle  or  end  of  November,  or 
ttU  near  (Jlmstmas,  if  an  open  mild  seasoo* 

Small  Saladmg. 

SoWj  where  required,  the  different  sorts  of  Small  salad  herbs  | 
SQch  as  cresses,  mustard,  radish,  &c. 

Where  these  small  herbs  are  daily  wanted,  tnere  should,  in 
order  to  have  a  constant  supply  of  such  as  are  youug»  be  some 
seed  sown  at  least  once  every  six  or  seven  days. 

This  seed  ma$t  either  still  be  sown  in  a  shady  borcter^  or 
shaded  from  the  sun }  sow  them  in  drills  and  in  dry  wea> 
ther  daily  iratered,  otherwise  the  planta  will  not  oome  op  re- 
golarly. 

Onimtk 

Sow  some  onions  to  stand  the  winter.  This  must  be  done  in 
the  last  week  of  the  month,  and  not  before. 

Bot  the  principal  sowing  is  directed  in  next  month  $  thongb 
it  is  proper  to  sow  a  few  now,  to  afford  some  to  draw  also  In 
antomn  and  beginning  of  winter  i  and  may  sow  both  of  the 
common  and  the  Welch  onion  $  the  latter  stands  the  severest 
frost. — See  Augmii. 

For  this  purpose  dig  a  compartment  of  rich  ground,  and 
divide  it  into  beds  three  feet  and  a  half,  or  four  feet  broad. 
Immediately  sow  the  seed  tolerably  thick,  and  let  it  be  tjod 
down  eveiily,  and  then  raked  in.  The  plants  will  soon  rise, 
and  will  get  strength  by  Michaelmas,  to  enable  them  to  resist 
the  winter's  cold;  when  they  will  be  very  acceptable  both  to 
draw  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  in  the  month  of  February. 
March,  and  April,  to  use  in  salads,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mind,  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  to  let  them  be  timely 
weeded,  otherwise  tlie  weeds,  which  will  rise  numerously  with 
the  onions,  would  soon  get  the  starts  and  destroy  the  whole 
crop. 

Carrots, 

in  the  first  or  second  week  in  this  month  you  may  sow  some 
carrot  seed,  to  raise  some  yonng  carrots  lor  the  table  in  au* 
lurnn  and  winter. 
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Tbe  earrots  raited  from  this  sowing  will  come  into  uie  after 
MidiaeliDai,  and  will  be  Terf  line  in  October  and  No?ember» 
ftc.  and  cottltnne  good  till  the  following  spriog. 

Choose  an  open  sitoation  and  light  ground^  iHiich  dig  a  pro* 
per  depth,  and  directly^  while  fresh  toroed  up,  let  the  seed  be 
sown  moderately  tMek^  and  rake  it  in  erenly. 

When  tbe  piants  are  come  np  an  inch  or  two  high^  let  them 
be  deared  aiMl  dunned  to  six  or  eight  inches  dfttaace. 

IhuupioMi  Celerjf. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  some  trenches  in  order  to  plant 
out  a  good  csop  of  autumn  and  winter  celery. 

Allot,  for  this  crop,  an  open  compartment  of  the  best  rich 
ground,  and  clear  it  well  from  weeds  5  and  then  mark  out  the 
trenches  ten  inches  or  a  foot  wide,  and  full  two  feet  asunder  5 
or  rather,  if  good  ground,  aiiow  two  and  a  half,  or  three  feet 
distance.  Dig  out  each  trench  longways,  one  spade  wide,  and 
a  moderate  spade  deep,  or  about  six  or  eight  inches  clear  depth, 
the  bottom  well  loosened  ;  laying  the  earth  that  comes  out 
neatly  in  the  spaces  between  the  trenches,  equally  on  both  sides 
in  a  regular  level  order  ;  which  serves,  in  parr,  in  earthing  up 
the  celery  when  of  proper  growth)  then  as  you  proceed,  dig 
and  level  the  bottom  of  each  trench,  or  previously  it  would  be 
of  much  advantage  to  add  some  rotten  dung,  and  dig  it  in  only 
a  moderate  depth  |  i^'trelling  the  earth  even  for  the  reception  of 

the  plants. 

Then  draw  the  f^ts  |  choose  the  strongest,  and  trim  the 
ends  of  their  roots  and  the  tops  of  the  long  straggling  leaves, 
and  then  plant  them  in  one  row  along  the  middle  of  each  trench* 
setting  the  plants  five  or  six  inches  distant  in  the  low**  imme<* 
diately  give  some  water,  and  let  this  be  repeated  in  dry  wea- 
ther until  tfie  plants  faaTO  got  root 

Landing-up  Celery, 

Land  or  earth  np  the  crop  of  early  celery  planted  into  tren- 
ches last  mondb^  or  in  May :  break  the  earth  moderately  well 
with  a  hoe  or  spade^  and  trim  it  up  neatJy  to  both  sides  of  the 
rows  of  plants^  three  or  four  inches  higb^  repeating  the  earth- 
ing at  this  time  about  onoe  a  week  to  h«Te  some  blanched  as 
early  as-posslbkw 

Turnips. 

Tbe  beginning  and  middle,  or  almost  any  time  in  this  moHtb^ 
Is  a  fine  season  to  sow  turnips,  for  the  service  of  antamn  and 
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winter  >  that  is,  the  plants  raised  from  this  sowing  will  come 
in  for  drawing  in  September,  and  improve  in  growUi  in  most 
excellent  order  from  about  Michaelmas  till  Christmas,  and,  if 
a  moderate  winter,  will  continue  good  till  the  following  spring 
It  will  be  a  great  advantage,  if  there  &U  some  rain>  to  tako 
the  opportunity  of  suefa  times  to  sow  the  seed. 

In  sowing  this  seed,  choose  an  open  sitaatioa;  dig  the 
ground,  and  sow  the  seed  while  it  is  fresh  digged  $  great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  sow  it  too  thick  |  sow  it  as  regelarly 
as  possible,  and  take  the  same  care  in  raking  it  into  the 
ground. 

This  seed  is  very  small ;  two  or  three  ounces  will  sow  ground 

enough  for  a  middling  or  large  family  ;  as  that  quantity  of  seed 
will  bow  at  least  fifteen  or  sixteen  rods  or  poles  of  ground  j  for 
ivben  sown  in  fields,  the  common  allowance  is  about  a  pound, 
or  a  pound  and  a  quarter,  or  at  most  a  pound  and  a  hail,  to  an 
acre  of  ground. 

Hoe  the  turnips  which  were  sown  in  June:  do  this  in  dry 
weather  ;  cut  down  ail  the  weeds,  and  thin  out  the  plants  io 
at  least  seven  or  eight  inches  distance. 

Phni  oul  LetiuceM. 

Thin  and  transplant  lettuces  j  the  cos,  Ciiicia,  imperial,  and 
all  the  sorts  of  cabbage- lettuce,  and  brown  Dutch  kinds,  &c. 
which  were  sown  last  month  wili  now  all  want  to  be  thinned 
to  a  foot  distance,  and  a  quantity  transplanted. 

For  planting  lettuces^  generally  allot  them  a  spot ol the  rich- 
est  ground  }  dig  it  neatly,  and  let  the  surface  be  raked  even  ; 
then  put  in  the  plants  by  line  ;  set  them  the  distance  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  inches  from  one  another,  and  the  same  distance  be- 
tween the  rows. 

Water  them  as  soon  as  planted  j  and  at  times,  tall  they  have 
M  taken  root 

Sow  Lettuce* 

Dig  also  a  spot  of  the  best  mellow  ground,  and  sow  some 
lettuGe*seed,  the  cos,  Ciiicia,  imperial,  lai^ge  white,  and  the 
brown  Dutch  cabbege-lettnees  or  some  of  each,  are  stHi  the 
most  proper  kinds.  Sow  some  in  the  first  or  second  week, 
«ind  let  some  more  be  sown  in  the  last  week  in  the  month. 

These  two  sowings  will  raise  a  proper  supply  of  good  plants 
to  furnish  the  table  regularly  \  the  hitter  part  of  August,  and 
all  Sef  tember  till  October,  ate 
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Sow  Winter  S^nack* 

Now  get  ready  some  groand  to  sow  some  winter  ipinacfa, 
the  latter  end  of  thb  month,  or  beginning  of  August. 

The  best  sort  to  sow  for  this  crop  is  the  prickly- seeded  o 
triaugular-ieaved  spinach  ;  this  being  generally  the  hardiest  t* 
endore  the  cold  and  wet  in  winter.  But  this  crop  must  not  be 
sown  till  the  last  week  in  the  monxh,  and  even  then  it  is  only 
advised  where  the  soil  is  but  moderately  fertile,  that  tlie  plants 
amy  get  strength  before  winter.  Bnt  in  \vi\nn  rich  gKumd,  tlio 
first  week  in  Augnst  is  time  enough  ^  for,  some  times,  wheii 
sown  sooner,  the  plants  grow  too  rank,  and  run  to  seed  the 
same  autumn,  or  early  in  the  spring.— See  August, 

Choose  for  this  seed  a  clean  dr\ -lying  compartment  of  good 
mellow  ground,  that  enjoys  tlie  winter's  sun,  and  let  it  be  neatly 
digged  ;  and  sow  the  seed  directly,  or  soon  after,  while  the 
surface  of  the  ground  remains  fresh,  mellow,  and  moist  5  sow- 
iog  it  broad-cast>  moderately  tfcick,  in  proper  regularity  j  and, 
if  dry  ground^  tread  the  seed  lightly  down  in  the  earth,  and 
directly  rake  it  weli  into  the  ground  in  the  most  r^nlar 
■lanDer. 

Turmip'rootea  liadisk. 

Now  is  the  very  best  time  iu  the  whole  year  to  sow  the  large 
black  turnip-rooted  radish^  for  autumn  and  winter. 

There  are  two  sorts,  one  blacky  and  the  other  whitOj  and  are 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Uaek  and  white  Spanish 
radish. 

The  black  sort  is  in  most  etteenij  is  the  bcst»  and  the  most 
generally  known  and  cnltivated  ;  grows  as  large  as  ordinary 
turnips,  and  very  hardy  to  stand  the  winter,  and  is  by  many 
people  moch  admired^  lor  automn  and  winter^  to  slice  in  saladi, 
or  eat  alone,  raw  ;  the  seed  may  be  sown  any  time  this  month, 
sowing  some  in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  for  antnmn  ;  and 
sow  the  principal  winter  crop,  between  the  tenth  and  tu  eti- 
tieth  ;  they  should  be  sown  in  an  open  space  of  fresh  digged 
ground  broad-cast,  and  trod  down,  and  raked  in  regularly. 

When  the  plants  have  been  come  up  some  time,  they  must 
be  hoed  out  to  about  six  or  eight  inches  di<itance  5  they  will 
then  have  proper  room  to  swell,  and  will  be  ready  to  draw  for 
the  table  in  September  and  October,  attain  fall  growth  by  No« 
vetnber,  and  will  continue  good  all  winter. 

Sow  also  some  small  Italian  turnip-radish  for  autumn,  pria^ 
dpally  of  the  white  sort,  and  a  smaller  portion  of  the  red ; 
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and  those  sown  last  month  shonM  noir  be  thinned  about  three 
inches  asunder. 

Sowing  Siort-tep  and  Salman  Radukes^ 

Sow  short-top  and  eafanen  radishes  anytime  in  the  month  to 
draw  in  August,  if  required  $  but  for  a  good  autumn  crop  to 
draw  in  September^  sow  some  also  of  each  sort  in  the  last  week 

of  this  month  ;  let  them  all  be  sown  in  an  open  exposure,  in 
new  digged  ground^  and  raked  in  equally. 

Sow  CoieworU. 

This  is  now  the  time  to  sow  a  full  crop  of  colevvorts,  to  serve 
the  family  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  some  to  stand  till  liie 
spring,  when  the  savoys  and  such- like  greens  are  ail  con- 
sumed. 

What  is  to  be  understood  by  coleworts  is  uuy  sort  of  cab- 
bage-plants, w  hich,  when  their  leaves  are  from  about  as  broad 
as  a  man's  hand  till  they  begin  to  cabbage^  are  most  desireabie 
open  greens,  to  use  under  the  name  of  coleworts. 

To  have  good  colewort  plants,  sow  some  seed  of  the  best 
sort  of  Yorkshire,  Battersea,  or  h,ugar-ioaf  cabbage,  and  Ant- 
werp kind  :  for  these  sorts  being  of  a  quick,  close-heai  ting  na- 
ture, even  in  their  young  growth,  and  boil  most'  tender  and 
sweet,  are  superior  for  coleworts ;  the  large  kinds  of  slow* 
hearting  cabbage  are  improper ;  and  the  eommon,  open,  or  field 
coleworts  are  now  banished  most  gardens  ;  and  the  advantage 
of  sowing,  for  this  purpose,  the  above  sorts  of  cabbage-aeed,  is, 
that  such  plants  as  are  not  used  by  way  of  coleworts^  nay  be 
pernitted  to  stand  to  cabbage ;  and  suck  of  them  from  this 
eowiagy  as  do  not  run  up  to  seed  in  the  springs  will  cabtM^je  at 
a  very  early  time. 

To  have  coleworts  in  plentiful  anocessiou  for  autumn  and 
winter  use«  sow  some  seed  the  first  fortnight,  and  towards  the 
latter  end  of  this  month ;  and  from  these  sowinga  they  will  be 
fit  to  plant  out  next  month,  for  use  in  Septenaer,  October, 
November,  December,  &c. 

But  let  it  be  observed,  that  for  a  crop  of  eoleworts  to  stand 
for  general  spring  use  till  May  or  June,  without  running,  the 
seed  must  not  be  sown  before  the  fourth  week  in  this  month, 
or  beginning  of  August^  as  if  sown  sooner  they  w  ill  be  apt  to 
iy  up  to  seed  early  iu  spring^. 

As  to  the  order  of  sowing  and  pUuiing  these  difTerent  crops 
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of  coleworts,  prepare  for  each  sowing  an  open  s[)ot  of  good 
ground,  and  divide  it  into  beds  three  or  four  feet  wide.  So'v 
the  seed  therein  moderately  thick,  and  rake  it  in  regularly. 
The  plants  will  come  up  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  will  o% 
grown  pretty  strong  in  August  and  September,  and  are  then  to 
be  transplanted.  They  must  be  planted  out  in  rows  a  foot 
asunder,  and  about  six  or  eight  inches  distant  from  each  other 
in  tl^e  row  j  but  see  ike  work  of  August  aad  September. 

PuU  JkH^groum  keeping  Owim$. 

Examine,  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  the  forward- 
est  crops  of  bulbing  onions  j  if  any  are  at  full  growth,  and 
their  leaves  begia  to  wither^  take  the  roots  out  of  the 
ground. 

But  it  is  rare  that  these  roots  are  properly  bulbed  enough  in 
full  growth  this  month ;  in  which  case,  by  no  means  pull  those 
intended  for  long- keeping  onions,  but  permit  them  to  continue 
in  growth  till  August,  and  till  the  leaves  begift  to  decay  consi- 
derably :  if,  however,  any  happen  to  be  fully  grown  by  the 
latter  end  of  this  month,  manage  them  In  the  loliowing  manner ; 
which  will  serve  also  as  directions  for  fne  same  work  next 
month,  when  the  onions  in  K^neral  will  be  iit  to  draw  for  keep- 
ing* 

These  roots  must  be  taken  up  in  dry  weather ;  and  as  yon 
take  them  np  pull  off  the  gross  part  of  the  stidks  and  leaves, 
only  observing  to  leave  to  each  onion  abont  three  or  fonr  inches 
of  the  stalk.  As  soon  as  taken  up,  they  should  be  spreaa  to 
harden  upon  a  dean  and  dry  spot  of  ground,  open  to  the  sun ; 
and  there  let  them  lie  a  week  or  fortnight,  remembering  to  turn 
them  once  every  two  or  three  days,  that  they  may  dry  and 
narden  regularly. 

When  they  have  lain  the  pioper.^me,  they  most  then  bega* 
thered  up,  in  a  dry  day,  and  carried  Into  the  house. 

They  must  be  laid  up  in  a  dry  room  i  but  let  them  be  first 
well  cleaned  from  earth  and  all  loose  outer  skins,  then  bring 
them  into  the  house  in  dry  weather,  spread  them  evenly  on  the 
floor,  and  let  them  be  frequently  turned  over  the  first  two  or 
three  weeks. 

Let  the  windows  of  the  room  be  kept  constantly  open  in  dry 
weather,  for  about  a  week  or  two  after  the  onions  are  housed  ; 
and  after  that  admit  no  more  air,  but  keep  the  windows  con- 
stantly shut  ;  only  ob&erve  to  turn  the  onions  over  now  and 
then,  and  pick  out  any  that  are  decayed.— See  Augmt* 
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FuU  Garlidk  and  Skallots,  4rc 

Pull  up  nlso  t^iiilick  aad  shallots,  and  rocambole,  wheo  fol 
grown.  Tliis  is  known  liy  tlie  leaves  ;  for  when  the  root  is 
swelled  as  iiuicii  as  it  will,  the  leaveii  will  then  change  yellow- 
ish^ and  begiu  to  vv  liliei  and  decay  j  at  which  token  of  matu- 
rity the  roots  may  be  pulled  up. 

Observing,  however,  to  let  the  main  crops  of  these  bulbs, 
designed  for  long  keeping,  have  their  full  growth  j  that  if  they 
8tin  continue  growing,  permit  the  wliole  to  remain  till  next 
month  )  or  only  in  the  mean  time,  to  dravr  some  for  present 
supply  as  occasionally  wanted. 

Melons, 

Tcike  care  now  of  the  melons  ;  and^  in  particular,  of  tlie 
plants  in  frames,  whose  fruit  is  beginning  to  ripen. 

These  plants  must  now  be  allowed  a  large  share  of  fresh  air 
every  day,  and  occationally  shaded  in  hot  mnnj  weather  $  but 
where  the  fruit  is  ripening  gWe  Tery  little  water,  for  much 
moisture  would  spoil  the  flavour  $  however,  in  very  hot  dry 
weather,  the  melon  plants  will  require  to  be,  at  timeB,  mode- 
rately watered,  less  or  more,  aepording  to  the  natore  and  depth 
of  earth  upon  the  beds. 

Therefore,  in  watering  melons,  should  generally  have  some 
attention  to  the  natnre  of  the  earth  and  general  depth  on  the 
beds  I  where  a  eompetent  depth  of  et  least  eight,  ten,  or  twelfe 
inches  of  good  rich  sabstantial  earth,  the  plants  will  need  but 
moderate  watering,  and  shoald  be  observed  accordingly  where 
the  froit  is  advancing  to  maturity  and  ripening  3  especially  as 
the  proper  depth  of  good  earth  will  retain  the  molstareof  some 
considerable  continaanoe ;  and  the  plants  will  froit  better,  and 
not  at  any  time  require  so  much  watering,  as  those  in  a  smaller 
depth  of  earth,  or  that  of  a  less  substantial  nature ;  and  the 
less  water  there  is  gl\'en  in  moderation,  on  the  necessary  ocea* 
sion,  the  more  effectually  the  melons  will  set,  and  advance  in 
growth,  and  ripen  with  a  richer  flavour. 

But  as  the  melon  plants  in  general  will  now  require  neces- 
sary occasional  watering,  less  or  more  every  week,  in  warm 
sunny  weather^  let  the  precaution  intimated  last  moath  be  ob- 
served ill  iliat  business. 

Admit  a  lar  ae  poition  of  air  every  day,  by  raising  the  glasses 
behind  two  or  three  inches. 

Likewise  give  occasional  shade,  in  hot  sunny  weather,  from 
nine  or  ten  to  two  or  three  o'clock. 
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Where  any  melon  plants  are  considerably  crowded  with  a 
superabondancy  of  unnecessary,  or  useless  anfrnitfui  vine,  prune 
out  thinningly  the  superflaous  and  un prolific,  and  all  the  small 
fruitless  runners  •  and  if  the  leaves  are  very  thickly  placed 

darkening  the  fruit,  cut  some  out  also  in  a  thinning  order. 
As       .le  frame  melon  plants  the  fruit  will  now  be  attaining 
•   full  growth,  and  ripening,  should  now  be  careful  to  cut  or  gathef 
them  when  of  proper  maturity^  before  too  mellow  ripe. 

To  prated  MeUms  fram  much  ram* 

The  weather  sometimes  happens  at  this  season  to  be  very 
wet  3  when  that  is  the  case,  the  melon  plants  should>  at  such 
times,  be  occasionally  protected. 

The  plants  which  are  ia  frames  can  be  readily  sheltered,  in 
sucii  weather,  with  the  glasses  :  but  the  plants  v\  hich  were 
planted  out  under  hand  or  bell-glasses  are  more  exposed,  and 
cannot  be  so  readily  sheltered  }  but  as  these  plants  are  now 
full  of  frnit,  all  possible  means  should  be  used  to  protect  them 
when  the  weather  happens  at  this  time  to  be  uncommonly 
ivet. 

For  the  protection,  therefore,  of  tlie  l>ell  or  hand-glass  melons, 
there  is  nothing  more  effective  than  the  oUed  paper  frames* 
such  as  directed  in  the  preceding  month. 

These  frames  are  to  be  kept  constantly  over  the  beds  and 
they  will  not  only  defend  the  plants  from  cold  and  wet,  but 
wbeik  the  weather  happens  to  be  very  hot^  they  also  answer  the 
.purpose  of  screening  the  plants  from  the  too  great  power  of  the 
son  'f  and  at  the  same  time  admits  its  influence  through  the 
pellucid  oiled  paper,  both  as  to  the  light  and  heat  in  a  proper 
degree,  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  plants  and  fruit. 

Bat  where  there  is  not  the  convenience  of  such  frames^  let 
some  other  method  be  practised,  to  defend  the  bell-glass  me- 
.ions. 

For  one  thing,  let  the  frait,  or  at  least  as  many  of  them  as 
are  swelled,  or  are  swelling,  be  covered  with  the  bell-glasses  i 
that  IS,  either  more  the  frnit  carefully  under  their  own  glasses, 
or,  where  there  are  any  spare  glasses,  let  them  be  brought  and 
placed  over  the  best  frnit. 

Or  in  default  of  the  above  conveniendes  to  protect  the  hand- 
glass melons  occasionally  in  very  wet  weather  at  this  season, 
or  cold  nights,  &c.  may  arch  the  beds  over  with  hoop-bends, 
or  any  pliant  rods,  fixed  in  a  low,  arched  form  ;  and  then  when 
great  rains  happen,  or  an  aopearance  of  a  cold  night  air,  or 
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wtt  faUiof,  draw  torn  large  tUdc  garden  mats  over  the  arches^ 
•r  large  strong  canTaaa*  aiieh  as  that  of  old  aaii-obtli,  aad  if 
fMuom  will  Mere  effectitely  defead  tke  pkuila  from  wet  and 
cold. 

Bot  theie  kkda  of  covering  of  nata  or  caaTaaa  ara  oaly  to 
be  oied  ocoatioaally^  aod  not  to  remaia  oa  loager  than  jast  to 
deCrad  tke  plaati  mm  hmj  nuns,  and  when  there  happens  to 
be  a  cold  ntght^ 

Cucumhert. 

Cacnmber  plants  now  also  demand  care,  and  naae  mora  thaa 

those  which  were  planted  under  hand  or  beli-glaisea. 

These  plants  will  now  be  in  full  bearing,  and  therefore  must 
be  well  supplied  in  dry  v\  eatlier  with  water.  They  will  require 
it,  in  a  dry  tiiiic,  at  least  once  every  other  day,  and  sometimes 
in  very  hot  dry  weather  they  will  require  it  daily,  or  every 
morning  and  evening,  still  continuing  the  glasses  over  to  defend 
the  head  and  main  stems  of  the  plants,  having  them  raisetl  below 
upon  props. 

Likewise  attend  to  the  cucumbers  in  frames  ;  the  glasses 
must  now  either  be  opened  considerably,  or  occasionally  drawn 
off  every  day  in  fine  warm  weather,  according  to  the  season  | 
and  in  which  may  sometimes  remain  wholly  off  j  or  otherwise, 
if  rather  unfavourable  weather,  or  much  rain,  may  continue 
the  glasses,  and  give  plenty  of  free  air  above;  and  they  may 
thus  be  continued  either  occasionally,  or  generally,  whereby  to 
preserve  the  plants  and  fruit  in  a  free  clean  growth  ^  but  in 
dry  weather  give  pientifnl  watering ;  and  when  the  glasses  are 
kept  on  occaaionaUy  as  above,  raise  one  end  to  admit  a  iaige 
portion  of  free  air  to  the  plants. 

In  both  the  above  crops  of  cucumbers,  continue  the  ronaers 
trained  along  in  some  regnlarity,  dear  away  all  decayed  leaves  $ 
and  where  very  crowded  in  vine  or  runners,  cat  out,  in  a  thin»- 
ning  manner,  tke  most  onfruitfnl  and  weakly ;  and  the  plants 
will  contlnne  frnitfol  tiH  September,  te. 

Continne  to  gatker  tke  frait  for  the  table  of  proper  moderate 
growtk,  not  too  lam,  while  of  a  bloomy»green  colonrj  Ibor  or 
nve  to  six  or  seven  incbes  long. 

Cucumbers  J  or  pickling. 

Attend  also  to  cocnmber  plants  wbick  were  sown  or  planted 
in  tke  natural  ground  to  produce  picklers. 
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The  vines  wiH  now  begin  to  advance^  and  should  be  laid  out 
in  regular  order  i  bat,  where  not  done  before.  It  wonld  first 
be  proper,  early  m  the  month,  to  dig  and  loosen  the  ground 
lightly  between  the  holes  of  plants,  not  going  too  near  to  dis- 
tnrb  the  roots :  and,  as  you  proceed,  draw  some  earth  between 
and  round  the  sterna  of  the  fdants,  in  each  hole,  pressing  it 
down  gently,  in  order  to  make  them  spread  different  way«^ 
also,  to  draw  the  earth  up  round  each  hole,  to  form  a  basin, 
to  contain  the  water  when  given  in  dry  weather,  and  kt  tlie 
runners  of  the  plants^  in  advauced  growth,  be  tiaiued  out  m 
proper  regularity. 

These  plants  must  also,  in  dry  weather,  be  well  supplied  with 
water  j  which  in  a  very  hot  season,  will  be  necessary  every 
day. 

ArHchak0$  and  Cnnfeoiia. 

Artichokes  will  now  be  advancing  fast  to  perfection  in  full- 
grown  heads,  w^ich,  and  the  phmts  together,  niny  be  assisted 
in  their  present  and  future  growth,  by  a  Uttie  occasional  cul* 
tare. 

On  this  occasion,  it  may  be  proper  to  intimate,  that  if  desi- 
roQS  to  have  large  full-sized  ssr^okes,  may,  to  encourage 
the  principal  top-beads,  cut  off  most  of  the  lower  small  ones, 
or  side  suckers,  in  their  young  growth,  or  the  size  of  large 
^ggs ;  and  these,  [in  some  families,  are  also  prepared  for  the 
table.— See  AugnH. 

The  aiatnritv  of  full-grown  artichokes  in^Derfection  for  the 
table  is  generally  apparent  by  the  scales  of  tne  head  opening 
detacbedly  asunder^  ajid  before  the  iowers  appear  in  the  cen- 
tre« 

Lakewise,  obsenre  generally,  that  aocording  as  all  the  full>* 
grown  artidiokes  on  each  stem  are  gathered  for  the  table,  to 
cut  or  break  down  the  stems  close  to  the  ground,  which,  in  some 
degree,  encourages  a  bottom  growth  more  eUectuaiiy,  iu  for- 
ming strong  new  shoots  against  winter. 

Where  cardoons  are  m  request  at  the  proper  season,  and 
where  they  were  not  planted  out  last  month,  it  should  now  be 
done  the  first  week  in  this*— See  June. 

Gather  SeedM. 

Gather  seeds  of  ail  sorts  according  as  they  ripen. 

Let  this  be  done  always  in  wtkfZ^ity  weather,  cutting  or 
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paliingnp  Uie  steiDS  vi^itli  the  sreds  thereon,  and  dispose  ihem 
spreadiogly  in  tame  airy  place  where  the  fall  air  and  power  of 
the  SOD  have  finae  aooessi  ia  order  to  dry  and  harden  the  seed 
in  a  proper  degree  observing  to  lorn  Ibem  noir  and  then ; 
aod  when  they  have  lain  a  few  days,  or  a  week,  or  fortnight, 
according  to  tne  natore  of  the  different  sorts,  the  seed  shonid 
then  be  beaten  onl»  and  well  cleaned  from  the  hoska  and  rob- 
bisb,  and  pot  np  in  bonea  or  bags. 

Transplant  leeks  :  chooBe  a  piece  of  good  groondi  and  it 
will  be  an  advantagn  to  the  plants  to  dig  in  some  mellow  rotten 
doDg. 

When  the  groond  is  dng^  may  either  proceed  to  plant  the 
leeks  in  eontinned  rowa ;  or  mark  oat  beds  fonr  feet  and  a  half 
broad.  Then  draw  op  a  qoantity  of  leeks  from  the  teed  beda : 
choose  the  strongest  ^nts,  and  trim  the  roots»  and  cot  off  the 
tops  of  their  leaves ;  then  plant  them  either  in  continoed  rowa 
nine  by  liz  inches  asnnder.  or  in  beds  as  above,  six  rows  in 
eachf  and  six  inches  distance  in  the  rows. 

Oatker  Berbt  far  Jhifimg  amd  DMUmg* 

Gather  mint  and  balm,  pennyroyal,  sweet-maijorum,  as  abo 
cardoos,  hyssop^  sage-tops,  lavender-spikes,  marigolds,  and 
camomile  flowers ;  and  other  aromatics  which  are  now  advan* 
dog  towarda  flowering,  ia  order  to  dry,  to  serve  the  iamily  in 
winter. 

Thes  e  kinds  of  herbs  should  always  be  cut  for  the  purpose  of 
dryiiiij  when  ihey  are  in  the  highest  perfection,  nearly  of  lull 
growth,  and  coming  into  flower  ;  and  some  when  in  full  flower, 
as  faveiider,  marigolds,  and  camomile,  for  their  flo\\  era  only. 
Let  them  be  cut  in  dry  wealher,  and  spread  or  hung  up  in  a  dry 
airy  place^  out  of  the  reach  of  the  sun^  that  they  may  dry 
gently. 

Likewise  gather  spear- mint,  peppermint,  pennyroyal,  laven- 
der flow*ers,  and  other  herbs  to  distil.  Many  of  the  proper 
kinds  will  now  be  arrived  to  full  growth,  and  advancing  into 
flower  3  and  that  is  the  proper  time  to  cut  aii  soch  herbs  as  are 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  distilling. 

Plant  Sage  and  Savory,  ^-c. 

Plant  now,  as  soon  as  possible,  slips  of  sage  where  it  uas 
omitted  in  the  former  months^  and  also  the  slips  of  hyssop,  win* 
ter  savory^  lavender,  roe,  and  such  like  herbs. 
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Choose  such  youog  side-shoots  of  the  braoches  for  slipe  aa 
are  about  five^  six,  or  seven  inches  long«  of  proper  strength  i 
they  must  be  planted  in  a  shady  border*  inaertiog  them  two 
thirds  of  their  length  into  the  earth ;  give  water  at  plaatiegi 
aad  in  dry  weather  mnat  be  often  repeated. 

Gather  Ficwen  of  Medicai  4md  Pot^kerU, 

Gather  aome  camomile  flowers*  and  the  fiowers  of  marigolda 

and  laTender,  to  lay  up  for  the  fntnre  service  of  the  family. 
Let  them  be  gathered  in  a  dry  day>  and  spread  to  dry  in  a 

shady  place  j  then  put  them  up  in  paper  bags  ready  for  use, 
as  occasionally  wanted^  also  laveader-spikes  lor  di^tilliun;,  6lc. 

Sowing  and  Planting  Peas  and  Hearts. 

Sow  a  moderate  soocestional  crop  of  peas  and  beans  in  the 
beginning  of  this  month  ;  and  put  in  a  smaller  crop  about  the 
middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end*  to  try  the  chance  of  a  Ute 
crop  in  September,  &c 

The  smaller  kinds  are  properest  to  sow  and  plant  now :  socb 
as  the  dwarf-peas,  Charlton*  and  golden  kinds^  &c.  and  of  beans* 
choose  the  white  blossoms*  long  pods*  small  Spanish*  and  maza- 
gan  beans*  and  the  like  sorts. 

Let  the]same  methods  be  observed  now  in  sowing  and  plant- 
ing those  crops  as  advised  last  month. 

Watering. 

Watering  should  at  this  time  be  duly  practised  in  dry  wea- 
ther, to  all  such  plants  as  have  been  lately  planted  out,  till  they 
have  taken  root  3  likewise  to  seed-beds  lately  sown,  and  where 
small  young  seedling  plants  are  advancing. 

This  work  should  generally,  at  this  season,  in  sunny  weather* 
be  done  in  a  morning  or  towards  ilie  evening.  The  proper 
hours,  in  a  morning,  any  time  between  sun-rising  and  eight  or 
nine  o'clock  ;  and  between  the  hours  of  four  and  eight  or  nine, 
in  an  evening  as  the  watering  at  these  times  has  greater  efifect* 
by  the  moisture  having  time  to  settle  gradually  into  the  earth, 
before  much  exhaled  by  the  great  power  of  the  full  mid-dhy 
son. 

Clearing  the  GromuL 

Clear  the  ground  now  frouj  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  all  such 
plants  as  have  done  bearing. 
In  particular*  clear  away  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  the  early 
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crop  of  caaliflowers,  and  let  the  ground  be  koed  aad  OMide  per«> 
fectly  dear  ironi  all  manner  of  rabbish  and  weeds. 

Likewise  pell  op  tbe  flalks  and  haom  of  soch  be«M  and 
peas  «s  have  doee  bearing,  and  ail  such  other  plants  as  ere  past 
serTice,  clearing  away  also  all  deca}  ed  leaves  of  cabbages,  artl» 
chokes,  and  aUo  such  like  rabbish  litter,  which  both  appear 
disagreeable,  and  afierd  harbour  to  noxkms  yenme  |  and  let  all 
large  weeds  be  at  the  saMS  time  dsared  eff  ttefroeiid* 

The  groiiud  will  thee  appear  neat,  aed  wiU  also  be  reedy 
to  dig,  in  order  lo  be  sown  or  pleeted  with  eelBiiui  or  wieter 
crops. 


THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


Waii  Trees. 

In  gardens  where  there  are  wall-trees  that  have  not  yet  had 
their  summer  pi  uning  and  nailing,  that  very  needful  work  should 
now  be  done  in  the  beginning  of  the  month;  otherwise,  the 
frait  upon  such  trees  will  not  oiily  be  small  and  ill-grown,  but 
will  also  be  greatly  retarded  in  attaining  proper  maturity,  as 
weU  as  be  of  very  inferior  taste  or  relish,  ie  comparison  with 
the  true  flavour  of  these  fruits. 

And  besides  retarding  the  growth  and  debasing  the  taste  of 
the  fruity  it  is  also  detrementaJ,  in  a  very  great  degree,  to  wall 
and  espalier  trees,  to  neglect  the  summer  ordering  and  nailing 
entirely  till  this  time  j  and  in  particular  to  apricots,  peaches, 
nectarines,  and  such  like  trees  as  produce  thdr  freit  principally 
upon  the  oue-year  old  shoots. 

Besides,  it  causes  great  perplexity  to  the  primer  to  break 
through  and  regulate  such  a  thicket  and  oonteion  ef  wood  i 
requires  treble  the  palee  and  kbonr,  and  cannot  be  executed 
with  such  accuracy  as  when  the  work  is  commenced  early  in 
the  summer; 

There  is  a  very  great  adTantage  Id  beginniDg  betimes  in  the 
sommer  to  traio  the  nsefol  shoots  in  a  proper  durection  ^  and 
at  the  aame  time  to  clear  the  trees  from  all  ill-placed  endtmui- 
riant  and  saperflnons  shoots ;  lor  when  the  useless  wood  U 
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timely  cleared  out,  and  the  useful  shoots  laid  in  close  and  regu- 
lai*  to  the  wall^  the  sun,  air,  and  gentle  showers,  will  have  all 
along  proper  access,  not  only  to  promote  the  growth  and  im- 
prove the  flavoor  of  the  fruit,  but  also  ta  harden  or  ripen  the 
•hoots  properly,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  their  produe* 
ing  good  bmt  and  proper  wood  next  year. 

But,  however,  where  there  are  wall-trees  still  remaining 
unrcf  olated^  do  not  faiL  to  let  that  be  done  in  the  beginning  ot 
this  month. 

In  doing  this,  observe,  as  is  said  in  June,  to  cut  out  all  very 
Inxariant  wood,  forerigbt  and  other  ill-placed  and  obvionsly 
snperflttons  shoots  ]  hat  mind  in  particular  to  leave  in  the 
apricot,  peach,  and  nectarine  trees,  figs,  morello-cherries,  8cc 
as  many  of  the  well-placed  moderate  growing  shoots  as  can  be 
conveniently  laid  in :  and  let  them,  at  the  same  time,  be  aU 
nailed  in  dose  and  regular  to  the  wall. 

Do  not  shorten  any  of  the  shoots  at  this  time,  but  let  every 
one  be  laid  in  at  its  proper  length,  where  room  admits 

Look  also  again  over  snch  wall  and  espalier  trees  as  were 
ordered  and  nailed  the  two  last  months  :  and  see  if  all  the  proper 
shoots  which  were  laid  in  last  month  keep  firm  in  their  places  j 
and  where  there  are  any  that  have  been  displaced,  or  are  loose, 
or  project  much  froui  the  wall,  let  tUeui  be  now  uaiied  in  agaiu 
close  in  their  proper  position. 

Likewise  observe  if  there  has  been  any  straggling  shoots 
produced  since  last  month,  in  places  where  not  wanted,  let 
them  now  be  displaced* 

Mimagemmt  of  Ftg'ireet* 

Fig-trees,  if  not  yet  had  the  suniiner  regulation,  should  be 
regulated  in  the  beginninpf  of  this  month  :  cutting  out  only 
fore- right,  and  other  ill-placed  shoots^  and  any  of  very  rampant 
growth  5  bnt  retain  as  many  of  the  well- placed  side  and  termi- 
nal shoots  as  can  be  conveniently  laid  in  to  have  plenty  to 
choose  from  in  winter  pruning,  for  next  year's  bearers,  train- 
ing them  all  at  their  full  length  ;  and  nail  the  whole  in  close^ 
straight^  and  regular  to  the  wall. 

Vines. 

Vines  should  also  be  now  looked  over  again,  in  order  to 
clear  them  from  all  soch  shoots  as  have  been  produeed  since 
last  month. 

In  vines,  many  small  shoots  generally  rise,  one  mostly  from 
everv  eye  of  the  same  summer's  main  shoots  which  were  laid 
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in  a  mouth  or  two  ago  j  and  the  same  small  shoots  must  now, 
accordiug  as  they  are  produced,  be  all  displaced  to  admit  all 
possible  benefit  of  the  sun  and  free  air  to  the  advancing  frail. 

All  other  shoots/ wherever  placed,  that  have  been  lately 
pr  odoced,  most  also  now  lie  nibbed  off  close }  and  all  snch  shoots 
as  shdl  rise  any  time  this  month,  should,  according  as  they 
come  out,  be  continually  taken  off,  except  where  any  good 
siseable  shoots  advance  in  or  near  any  vacant  parts  where  a 
supply  of  young  wood  appears  necessary  in  which  case  it  is 
proper  to  retain  them,  and  train  them  in  regularly. 

Where  the  above  regulation  is  duly  practised,  the  bunches 
of  grapes  will  be  large  and  perfectly  grown ,  and  every  bunch 
will  also  ripen  more  regular,  and  much  sooner  than  where  the 
vines  are  neglected  and  permitted  tu  be  overrun  with  useless 
shoots. — See  Matf  and  Juuc, 

In  early  wall-trees,  having  fruit  beginning  to  ripen,  towards 

e  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  months  hang  up  some  phials 
filled  with  sugared  water  or  beer,  &c.,  in  order  to  catch  and 
destroy  wasps,  and  other  devouring  iDSects>  before  they  begin 
to  attack  the  choice  ripening  fruit. 

Let  at  least  three  such  phials  be  placed  in  each  of  the 
largest  trees  3  and  in  the  lesser  trees  not  less  than  two }  and 
this  would  be  more  particularly  expedient  this  or  next  month, 
in  the  early  apricot,  peach,  and  nectarine  trees,  and  such  like 
choice  kinds;  for  the  insects  which  generally  begin  to  swarm 
about  the  ripening  fruit  of  wall- trees,  will,  by  the  smell  of  the 
liquor>  be  decoyed  into  the  phials  and  drowned. 

The  phials  should  be  often  looked  over  in  order  to  empty 
out  such  insects  as  are  from  time  to  time  catchcd  therein. 
They  should  also  be  often  refilled  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  the 
above  sweetened  liquor. 

Continue  also  to  destroy  snails  on  wall  trees,  &c.,  early  in 
a  morning  and  in  an  evening,  and  after  showers  of  rain. 

These  vermin  do  most  damage  to  the  choice  wall-fruit,  and 
now  in  particular  to  the  apricots,  peaches,  and  nectarines  j 
which  trees  should  now  be  often  diligently  looked  over,  in 
order  to  take  and  deb  troy  them. 

Budding  Fruk-treeB, 

Budding  may  now  be  performed  in  aprioots,  peacheSj  and 
nectarines,  plums,  cherries,  and  pears,  any  time  in  this  mondi 
in  most  sorts ;  but  the  general  principal  budding  may  be  pcr- 
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formed  iiaooesiftilly  any  time  from  about  the  middle  of  this  to 
near  tbat  of  ne%%  inontli  at  farttaes  • 

Let  eyery  sort  be  budded  opoa  its  proper  stock ;  apricoti^ 
peaches,  and  nectarines^  should  be  bndded  upon  plum  stocky 
they  generally  make  the  strongest  and  most  lasting  trees«  whe« 
bndded  upon  stocks  raised  from  plum-stones,  or  stocks  raise! 
from  the  suckers  of  plnm*trees  $  though  all  these  sorts  will  aiss 
grow  upon  stocks  of  one  another,  raiiied  from  the  stones  of  theh 
respective  fruits  5  and  the  peaches  and  nectarines  succeed  also 
upon  almond  stocks  raised  the  same  way :  but  the  plnm*8tock 
Is  always  preferable  for  the  general  supply. 

Pears  may  be  budded  upon  pear-stodcs  $  and  these  mast  be 
raised  by  sowing  the  kernels,  as  directed  In  the  work  of  the 
NurMery,  Pears  also  succeed  well  upon  quince-stocks,  and  are 
more  generally  adopted,  on  which  to  bnii  pears  to  dwarf  them 
for  wall  trees,  &C.  and  will  bear  sooner. 

Cherries  are  to  be  budded  principally  upon  cherry-stocks, 
which  must  be  also  raised  by  sowing  the  stones. 

And  plums  should  be  worked  pi  incipcilly  upon  stocks  of  their 
own  kind,  raised  iVom  the  stoues  of  the  fruit,  aad  suckers  froof 
the  root  of  plum-trees. 

Such  cherries,  pliiius,  or  pearsi,  as  were  budded  last  summed 
or  grafted  in  the  spring,  and  miscarried,  may  now  be  budded 
with  any  of  the  same  kinds  of  fruit ;  for  these  trees  willsucceeo 
either  by  grafting  or  budding. 

Buddir>g  generally  succeeds  best  when  perfoi  mcd  in  cloudy 
weather,  or  in  a  morning  or  an  evening:  ;  for  tlie  great  power 
of  the  mid-day  sun  is  apt  to  dry  and  slirink  the  cuttings  and 
buds  in  some  degree,  that  the  buds  would  not  so  readily  part 
from  the  wood  of  their  respective  shoots  proper  for  insertion. 
However,  where  there  are  large  quantities  to  be  budded,  i 
must  be  perforuied  at  all  opportuniiies. 

In  performing  this  work,  it  must  be  observed,  that  where 
the  trees  are  to  be  raised  for  waWs  and  espaliers,  the  budding 
must  be  performed  low  in  the  stock  :  that  is,  the  height  of  five 
or  six  inches  from  the  ground  and  at  five  or  six  feet  for  stand- 
ards :  but  for  the  method  of  performing  this  work,  see  the 
work  of  the  Nursery  for  this  month. 

Budding  may  also  be  performed  occasionally  unoo  trees  thai 
near  fruit. 

What  is  meant  by  this  is,  where  tnere  are  wail  or  espaliel 
trees,  that  produce  fruit  not  of  the  approved  kinds,  such  tree« 
may  now  be  budded  with  the  sorts  desired  ;  and  the  budding 
k  10  be  performed  either  upon  strong  shoots  of  the  same  sura^* 
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mvp,  or  upon  dean  yonDff  bmndieiof  ooeor  two  yeare'gwwiih 
or  more,  and  sereral  badte  ouiy  be  iiMerted  io  each  tree,  in  dif 
ierent  parte  i  by  which  amnt  the  wait  or  enpalier  will  be  aooa 
cov  ered  w  ith  the  desired  kiads,  and  in  two  or  thm  v***'^  after 
will  be|^  to  bean 
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Cecikfoomfti,  Tricolors,  and  other  curious  annual  PlatUM. 

BaiNOOui  now  the  cockscombs,  tricolors,  double  balsams,  and 
pother  carious  annuals  as  have  been  kept  till  this  time  in 
drawing  frames  or  in  ^lass-cases. 

When  they  are  brought  out,  let  them  be  immediately  well 
dcc3\ed  Icftv  € 

s  ;  and  at  the  same  time  stir  the 
earth  a  httle  in  the  top  of  the  |>ots,  and  then  add  a  sprioklioff 

of  sifted  ear  th  over  if.  ^ 

When  this  is  done,  let  the  tall     owing  kinds  he  each  imme- 
diately supported  with  a  neat  straight  stake  of  a  proper  height 
and  let  the  stein  of  the  plant  be  tied  neaUy  to  it  ia  different 

places. 

Then  let  every  plant  be  immediately  watered,  not  only  io 
the  pots,  but  let  the  svater  be  given  all  over  the  head  of  the 
plants  I  this  will  refresh  them  and  clear  their  leaves  from  dust, 
and  make  the  plants  in  general  have  a  more  dean.  lifeW 
appearance  j  they  are  then  to  be  placed  where  they  are  to  re- 
main. 

They  must,  in  dry  weather,  be  very  duly  supplied  witt  water, 
and  this  must  be  practised  in  general  to  all  snoh  annaals  as 
are  pUnted  ia  pots. 

Tramplant  Annuals  into  the  Borders,  ^ 
Where  there  are  any  kinds  of  traospUntiag  anneal  p.anta 
s«ll  remaming  m  the  nurserybeds,  &c.  they  shonW  ii  Ae 
beginning  of  the  month  be  taken  up  with  balls,  or  with  asmoS 
earth  as  you  can  about  their  roots,  and  plant^  in  the  hoXr« 
or  places  allotted  for  them  to  blow  obs^^^Ti^thr^^ 
showery  weather  happens  m  theVr;:;^!^^^^^^ 
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essential  advantage  to  take  that  oppoitiuuty  ia  tkek  transpif  a- 
tation. 

Let  every  plant  as  sooa  as  planted,  be  immediately  watered, 
and  such  as  have  long  atemft  mnst  be  sup^rted  with  stakes. 

T%e  Care  of  choice  Carnations, 

Continue  the  attendance  and  care  of  the  choice  kinds  of  cir« 
nations  to  supply  those  in  pots  with  proper  waterings,  and  to 
support  the  flower-stalks  both  of  these  and  all  others  in  general 
in  an  upright  growth. 

In  some  choicer  kinds,  observe  their  flower^pods  j  and  as 
they  begin  to  break  for  flowering,  if  any  seem  to  advance  irre- 
gularly,  they  may  be  assisted  by  opening  the  pods  a  little  on 
the  opposite  aide^  as  directed  \a  the  last  month  to  promote  the 
regular  spreading. 

To  preserve  these  carnations  longer  in  beauty^  they  should, 
when  in  bloom,  be  protected  from  wet  and  th»  mid-day  snn, 
and  from  the  depredation  of  vermin,  such  as  earwigs,  &c.  which 
eat  off  the  flower  petals  at  the  bottom. 

The  most  ready  method  to  do  this,  is  to  place  the  pots  where 
they  can  be  occasionally  shaded  and  sheltered  but  principally 
npon  some  kind  of  elevated  stand  or  stage,  which  should  be  a 
sught  wooden  erection,  having  a  platform  about  two  feet;'  or 
two  and  a  half  high,  and  wide  enough  to  contmn  two  or  three 
rows  of  pots  ;  the  length  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pots 
intended  to  place  thereon  5  and  to  have  the  top  covered  with 
an  awning  supported  at  a  convenient  height  to  defend,  but  not 
to  hide  the  flowers,  and  constructed  with  small  rafters*  in  the 
manner  of  the  i  oof  of  a  house,  or  archway,  a  foot  wider  than 
the  stage,  and  supported  upon  a  row  of  posts  on  each  side,  or 
upon  only  one  row  of  po^ts,  erected  along  the  middle* 

The  posts  must  be  about  two  inches  square,  and  Stand  about 
ftve  or  six  feet  asunder,  of  proper  height  to  support  the  roof 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  defend  the  flowers  from  wet,  and  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  and  at  the  same  time  to  admit  of 
viewing  them  with  pleasure.  ^ 

The  roof  is,  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  to  be  covered  with 
painted  canvass  or  oiled  ,  paper  j  or  for  want  of  these,  with 
some  large  thick  garden  mats.  And  to  prevent  the  approach 
of  creeping  insects,  the  bottom  posts  are  sometimes  placed 
through  perforated,  small  leaden  or  earthen  cisterns,  which 
being  filled  with  water,  prevent  the  vermin  from  f^cending 

IIm  stage.  , 

But  in  default  of  the  opportunity  of  having  such  a  stage  as 
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above,  a  temporary  one  may  be  made  by  ranging  two  rowa  of 
planks,  either  npon  short  posts  half  a  yard  high,  or  large  gar- 
den  pets  Inmed  the  month  downwards  :  and  if  these  latter  are 
placed  in  wide  earthen  pans  of  water,  it  will  retard  the  iiro^ress 
of  creeping  insecto  from  ascending  to  the  flowers. 

Do  not  forget  to  refresh  the  pots  of  these  carnation  pl«nu  in 
general  with  fireqneat  waterings  ;  they  will  require  some  every 
day  or  two  in  very  hot  weather. 

Likewise  observe  to  continue  the  flower-st;ilks  of  these  plants 
tied  np  neatly  to  the  sticks  placed  for  their  support. 

Sensitive  Pkmit. 

The  sensitive  plants^  where  any  have  been  raised  in  the  hot- 
beds of  tender  annuals,  should  still  either  be  continued  if  but 
of  sniall  sizej  to  forward  their  growth^  or  otherwise  protected 
under  glasses,  &c.  whereby  to  preserve  their  sensitive  pro- 
perty, which  is  generally  the  most  lively  when  kept  in  a  hot- 
house. 

But  beinf^  raised  as  above,  to  some  advanced  growth,  tiiey 
may,  during  the  summer,  be  preserved  in  a  giccn-house,  glass- 
case,  or  garden-frame  under  glasses;  for  when  fully  exposed 
to  the  open  air,  iliey  lose  much  of  their  sensation,  in  which 
consists  the  principal  merit  of  these  plants^  chiefly  for  cori* 
osity. 

These  plants  are  singulary  carious  on  account  of  their  leaves 
consisting  each  of  numerous  mtnnte  pinnae,  which>  on  the  least 
touch,  quickly  contract  themselves^  and  do  not  recover  again  Ir. 
less  than  an  hoor* 

Lay  Carnations  and  double  Sweet-  WiUiams. 

Continue  to  lay  carnations  to  propagate  then  |  and  also 
double  8weet«williams. 

This  work  may  be  performed  any  time  in  this  month ;  imt 
the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better  $  and  the  same  method  is  to  be 
practised  now«  as  directed  in  Jnne. 

Examine  the  layers  from  time  to  time,  and  see  they  keep 
securely  in  their  places  ;  where  any  ha?e  stairted,  let  them  be 
pened  down  again  in  their  proper  position. 

I^t  them  in  drv  weather,  be  often  watered  and  let  this  al- 
ways be  done  with  moderation. 

Tran^lmt  Camatum  Layere, 

Take  ofl'  and  transplant  such  carnation  layers  as  were  iayed 
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about  the  middle  or  toward  the  latter  end  of  June.  They  will, 
by  the  last  week  in  this  month,  be  tolerably  well  rooted. 

Let  them  at  that  time  be  examined,  and  if  they  have  made 
tolerable  roots,  let  them  be  taken  otf  with  great  care,  cutting 
them  clean  off  to  the  ohi  stool,  and  raise  them  carefully  out  of 
the  eai'th  with  as  full  roots  as  possible  :  then  let  the  lower  naked 
part  of  the  stalks  be  cut  off  close  to  the  slit  rooty  part  of  the 
layer ;  and  cut  oiT  the  tops  of  the  leaves,  aud  let  them  be  im-r 
mediately  planted. 

The  layers  may  either  be  planted  in  beds,  or  the  choicest 
kinds  planted  singly  in  small  pots  3  and  set  the  pots  immedi- 
ately in  a  shady  place  and  let  the  whole  be  directly  watered 
and  this  repeated  occasionally  till  the  plants  have  taken  fresh 
root.  They  are  to  remain  in  growth  in  the  beds  or  small  pots 
till  October,  &c.,  or  fulh^Nviog  spring,  then  to  be  transplanted 
with  a  ball  of  earth  about  the  roots  into  larger  pots,  borders, 
6lc.,  where  they  are  to  remain  to  blow. 

But  the  layers  of  the  common  kinds  of  carnations,  should, 
when  taken  off,  be  planted  in  beds  of  rich  earth. 

Ijet  the  beds  be  three  or  four  feet  wide,  and  rake  the  surface 
even  J  and  then  plajU  the  layers  in  rows,  about  six  inches 
asunder,  and  let  them  be  directly  watered,  eontiuuin^  them  in 
this  bed  to  get  strength  till  October,  November,  or  February, 
or  March  ;  they  arc  then  to  be  taken  up  with  balls,  and  plan- 
ted in  the  borders. 

Propagate  Pmk$  Pipmgi. 

Still  may  plant  cuttings  or  pipings  of  pinks,  &c.,  the  begin- 
ning or  middle  of  this  month  for  propagation,  in  the  manner 
related  in  June,  taking  the  young  shoots  of  the  year)  they  will 
yet  take  root  freely.    See  June* 

TramipMi  peremikd  Pkmi$. 

Transplant  where  it  was  not  done  in  June,  the  perennial  and 
biennial  plants,  which  were  sown  in  March,  or  April,  &c. 

The  wall-flowers  and  Stock  July  flowers  in  particular,  w  ill 
now  want  transplanting  from  the  seed-bed,  and  also  the  cet- 
williams,  columbines,  Canterbury,  or  pyramidal  IjoU-flovvers, 
with  the  Greek  valerian,  tree-primrose,  single  scai  let-lychnis, 
and  rose-campions  ;  French  lioney-suckles  and  holly-hocks, 
carnations,  pinksj  rockets,  scablus,  cauipauuias,  aud  all  others 
of  the  perennial  and  biennial  kinds. 

They  should  now  be  planted  in  nursery  beds.  Prepare  beds 
for  that  purpose,  three  feet  and  a  half  broad  ;  rake  the  surface 
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even^  and  then  immediately  put  in  the  plants,  each  sort  sepa- 
rate, fire  or  six  rows  ia  each  bed,  and  about  six  or  eight  inches 
asundLT  in  the  row  3  let  them  be  directly  watered,  and  occa- 
•ionally  afterwards,  till  they  have  struck  good  root. 

Let  them  remain  in  these  beds  to  acquire  a  proper  grow  th 
and  strength  for  a  final  transplantation  next  October,  Novem- 
ber, or  in  the  spring  )  then  taken  op  with  balls,  and  planted 
in  the  borders,  or  where  intended  ;  or  some  of  the  more  curi*- 
ous  may  also  be  planted  in  pots  :  all  of  which  will  flower  in 
perfection  next  year. 

Bnt  of  the  stock  July-flowers,  I  wonld  advise  to  piant  a  good 
portion  at  once,  where  they  are  to  remain  ia  beds,  borders  or 
pols,  at  explained  in  Jane. 

Awriisula  PkaUs  in  Pott. 

Look  now  and  then  to  the  choice  anricnla  plants  fn  pots. 
When  dead  leaves  at  any  time  appear  upon  the  plants,  let  them 
be  immediately  taken  off,  and  let  no  weeds  grow  in  the  pots. 

The  plants  will  also  in  dry  weather  require  to  be  pretty  often 
watered,  and  this  must  not  be  omitted. 

Where  any  of  the  above  plants  furnish  strong  bottom  oS^ 
sets  from  the  root,  they  may  be  detached  and  planted  in  % 
shady  border,  giving  proper  waterings. 

Transplant  the  seedling  Auriculas  and  PolyatUhtues, 

Transplant  the  seedling  auriculas  which  were  sown  last  as* 
tamn,  or  early  in  the  spring,  as  also  the  pelyatttlioses  Iftat  were 
sown  in  the  spring  season  $  for  k  is  bow  time  to  mora  tftetd 
out  of  the  seed-bed- 

Choose  a  spot  for  them,  well  ^Hsnded  fronr  the  mid^diqrsiMi. 
Let  the  ground  be  very  neatly  dug  1  rake  the  surface  even,  attd 
Immediately  put  in  the  plants. 

Let  them  be  planted  about  four  inches  asunder^  each  wmy^ 
observing  to  close  the  earth  very  welT  about  them ;  and  lei 
them  be  gently  watered.  They  most  after  this  be  kept  dear 
from  weedsj  and  in  dry  weather  should  be  moderately  watered 
every  two  or  three  days  doring  tlie  summer  season. 

Take  up  bulbous  RoM;, 

Take  up  bulbous  roots  where  necessary  to  be  don«,  agreea-i 
ble  to  the  hints  given  in  ;the  two  former  month8.---Many 
sorts  will  now  be  past  flowerinur,  and  their  leaves  wiU  be  decay- 
ed^ and  may  then  be  taken  up  in  order  to  separate  the  off-setn 
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from  the  primpal  roots  j  micb  a«  crown  imperials^  lilies^  bul* 
boos  irise«>  and  narctssnBei ;  some  late  tuUps  and  hyacinths^ 
and  many  other  bulbs. 

Let  them  be  taken  op  in  a  dry  time,  and  separating  the  off- 
sets from  the  krger,  or  parent  tmlbs ;  some^  or  the  whole  may 
occasionally  either  be  planted  again  soon  after  this  removal^  or 
more  generally  the  main  bulb  ;  and  larger  off-sets^  properly 
dried^  cleaned^  and  put  up  till  October  or  Noveniber,  when 
the  borders  and  beds  may  be  more  conveniently  dug^  and  tlie 
roots  regularly  planted. 

The  small  off-sets  v\  liicli  arc  taken  at  any  time  from  bulbous 
roots,  should,  as  many  as  you  want,  be  planted  by  themselves 
in  a  nursery-bed,  and  there  remain  a  year  or  two  to  gather 
strength,  and  then  are  to  be  planted  out  among  the  other  proper 
roots  in  beds  or  borders. 

Searht^Lychnis,  Sfc 

The  double  scarlet-lychnis,  and  several  other  plants  of  the 
like  kind,  may  still  be  propagated  by  cuttinfifs. 

The  cuttings  must  be  ot  the  youngest  flower-stems,  or  such 
as  are  not  become  hard  and  ligneous,  and  should  be  planted  the 
beglnniDQ-  of  this  month,  otherwise  they  will  not  root  freely  : 
tbev  ai'e  now  to  bo  prepared  nnd  planted  in  the  manner  a* 
mentioned  in  the  last  month^  and  to  be  treated  in  erery  respect 
as  tliere  directed. 

i\Iow  (j  t  ass-  Walks  and  La  wns. 

Mow  grass-walks  and  lawns  regularly  in  proper  time,  before 
the  grass  grows  very  rank,  performing  it  generally  in  dewy 
mornings,  or  when  the  grass  is  wet,  about  once  a  week  or 
Imrtnight,  wbkb  wiil  keep  the  grass  mostly  in  tolerable  good 
order. 

The  grass*walks,  lawns,  &c.  shooid  also  be  now  and  then 
rolled,  to  render  the  soKace  hrm  and  even^  and  is  a  great 
addition  to  the  general  requisite  neatness  of  all  ornamental 
lawns,  and  other  grass  compartments  ;  likewise  proper  rolling 
also  renders  the  grass  nmcb  easier  to  be  mown  i  and  with  much 
more  exactness  and  expedition. 

The  edges  of  grass  bounding  gravel- walks,  shrnbbery-clnmp% 
bordeitj  &c.  skoold  be  kept  trimmed  in  dose  and  regular. 

Gravel-  Waik$. 

Gravel-walkt  sboold  also  be  kept  exceedingly  clean  and  neat. 
Let  flo  weeds  pow,  noc  suffer  any  sort  of  litter  to  remam  open 
them  I  and  let  them  also  be  duly  rolled. 
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To  keep  Umm  walka  in  deceat  order*  thejr  slmld,  ml  ibis 
eeuon*  be  generally  rolled  at  leasi  once  or  twiee  every  #«efc. 

Cut  Box^Edgimg*, 

Coolione  to  cnt  or  dip  edgings  of  bex  where  it  was  not  done 
tlie  former  month. 

Let  this  be  done  in  a  moist  time  $  for  when  box  is  cnt  In  dry 
hot  weather^  it  is  apt  to  change  to  a  maty  brown  lnie>  and  make 
a  very  shabby  appearance  $  obserTe  in  clipping  these  edffings 
to  cot  them  regnlarly  even  at  top  and  both  sides  ;  and  to  keep' 
them  pretty  low,  and  do  not  let  them  get  too  broad. 

Nerer  let  them  grow  higher  than  about  two  or  three  inches 
at  most,  and  very  Uttle  broader  thau  Iwo  j  liiey  will  then  ap- 
pear neat. 

dip  Hedff€9, 

Now  also  clip  hedges  in  general,  if  not  done  in  June.  In 
doing  this  work,  it  should  be  observed^  that  such  hedges  as  are 
trimmed  in  the  beginning  of  this  month  will  most  generally  need 
to  be  cnt  again  in  six  weeks  or  two  months  time. 

Tfierefore,  when  only  one  cutting  in  a  season  is  intended,  any 
reqiiisite  ciipplncr  niay  eitlier  be  performed  now^  any  time  this 
month,  or  deferred  untii  the  latter  end  tliercof,  or  beginning  or 
middle  of  August,  according  as  opportunity  or  convenience  may 
suit,  agreeable  to  the  al>ove  intimations  j  but  where  there  are 
regular  hedges  of  hornbeam,  elm,  lime,  thorn»  privet,  yew, 
holly,  or  soch-like  edges  in  gardens,  either  by  way  of  fence  or 
ornament,  they  should,  in  order  to  keep  them  perfectly  neat 
and  close,  be  clipped  twice  in  the  summer. 

The  first  clipping  should  be  performed  about  Midsumoier* 
or  within  a  fortnight  before  or  after  that  time ;  and  the  second 
should  be  done  in  the  beginning  or  middle,  or^  at  latest,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  Angnst  i  and  as  they  will  not  shoot  agtim  the  ^ 
same  year^  they  will  remain  in  close  neat  order  till  neait  anaio 
mer. 

Regulating  the  Flower  Bordei*,  Shrubberies,  Sfc, 

Continue  to  keep  proper  regulation  and  neatness  in  the-fS* 
neral  6ower  borders,  shrubberies^  and  other  similar  compart- 
ments }  all  which,  at  this  season,  should  be  preserved  m  the 
eompletest  good  order. 

In  the  general  principal  ilower-borders^  beds,  &c.  should  \mm 
particular  attention  to  eradicate  all  weeds  by  hoeing  pr  hendk 
weeding,  as  raaj  be  con  enien^  In  proper  time,  in  their  early 
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•dvMidog  growth  |  and  carefully  adjust  any  irregularity  ami 
nnneanily  disorder  In  the  flower*  planta ;  then  let  the  bordc  i« 
and  other  oomparlmenta  be  run  over  arith  the  rake  neatly,  clear- 
»g  off  all  the  loose  weeds  and  other  rough  litter  j  forming  a 
dean  even  surface  |  and  thus  the  borders,  &c.  and  their  various 
flowers,  will  have  a  neat  orderly  agreeable  appearance. 

The  damps  and  other  compartments  planted  with  flowering 
shrnbs  and  evergreens  should  also  be  kept  very  dean  from 
weeds,  especially  where  the  shrubs  stand  wide  enough  to  dis- 
cover the  ground,  which  when  weeds  appear,  should  be  hoed, 
and  then  neatly  raked. 

Look  at  this  time  over  the  flowering  shrubs  and  evergreens, 
and,  with  a  knife,  let  such  as  are  grown  rude  be  trimmed.  * 

That  is,  where  any  shrubs  have  produced  strong  and  ram- 
bling shoots,  so  as  either  those  of  tiie  different  shrubs  interfere 
considerably  with  each  other,  or  of  any  particular  shrubs,  ex- 
tending very  disorderly  in  a  rude,  rambling,  or  Straggling 
growth,  let  the  shoots  of  such  shrubs  be  now  either  cut  out, 
shortened,  or  reduced  to  some  order,  as  to  continue  the  head 
of  the  plant  somewhat  regular  :  and  also  that  every  shrub 
mav  be  seen  distinctly  without  crowding  upon  one  another. 

Continue  to  stake  and  tie  np  the  stems  of  such  flowering 
plants  as  stand  in  need  of  support. 

There  are  now  many  sorts  that  demand  that  care,  and  it 
should  always  be  done  in  due  time  before  the  plants  are  broken 
by  the  wind,  o.*  heavy  rains,  or  borne  down  by  their  own  weight, 
or  become  of  any  very  Irregular  growth.  And  In  staking  or 
tying  up  the  different  kinds,  observe,  as  said  In  the  last  month, 
to  let  every  stake  be  well  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the 
plant  It  18  to  support ;  for  it  looks  111  to  see  the  naked  ends  of 
itakes  or  sticks  standing  up  high  above  the  plants. 

Observe  also  to  let  the  stems  of  the  plants  be  tied  up  In  a 
neat  regular  manner  to  the  stakes,  according  to  their  nature  of 

*  ^  ^^""^  ^^^'^  ^"  *        manner,  not 

anffiuing  long  ragged  ends  of  the  tying  to  hani^  dangling/  in 

aim  *    "  "      "  disregarded,  but  it  has  a  slovealy  appear- 

Go  now  ano  then  round  the  borders,  and  cnt  down  the  de- 
cayed flower-stalks  of  such  plants  as  are  past  llowering. 

But  litis  is  nou'  {)iincipally  to  be  understood  of  the  perennial 
and  biennial  hbrons-rooted  plants:  many  of  these  kinds  wii 
now  be  gradually  going  oiu  of  bloom,  and  the  flower-stalks d»-' 
raying  ;  and  which,  according  as  the  flower  declines  (exceptin 
«uch  where  seed  is  wanted),  should  generally  be  cnt  downdoae 
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ta  the  licad  of  the  plant ;  and,  at  the  wme  timedMir  ateb  plait 
from  decayed  leaves  j  and  thus  the  plants,  though  past  iower* 
ing,  will  appear  more  lively  and  decent,  and  the  adva&cilif 
flowers  of  others  will  show  to  greater  advantage. 


THE  NURSERY. 


Buddin^.'^DirecUatu  for  penforming  that  Work, 

Budding  or  inoculaitng  trees  and  shrubs  may  now  be  perfor- 
med in  general,  both  upon  fruit-trees,  and  various  other* 
sionally,  to  propagate  their  different  varieties;  allotting  eUM 
«ort  the  proper  stodis  on  which  to  bud  them,  generally  of  tlietr 
own  family,  or  nearly  allied. 

May  now  inoculate  apricots,  peaches,  and  nectarines  in  geae» 
ral,  towards  the  middle  of  the  month  j  and  the  proper  stocks 
on  which  to  bud  these  sorts  are  principally  those  of  plums,  raised 
most  generally  from  the  stones  of  the  fruit,  as  directed  in  the 
work  of  the  Nursery  for  February,  March,  October,  and  Novem- 
ber^lcci  and  when  the  stocks  are  in  the  third  year  s  growth, 
or  when  from  about  half  an  inch,  or  a  little  less,  to  about  an 
inch  in  diameter^  in  the  place  where  the  bud  i«  to  be  inserted, 
thev  are  then  of  a  proper  sinEe  for  that  operation* 

These  stocks  may  also  be  raised  from  suckers  which  rise  from 
the  roots  of  plam-frees  j  and  oeeasioaaUy  by  layers,  to  obtain 
stocks  of  some  particnlar  sorts  of  plnms«  more  peculiarly 
able  for  some  choice  sorts  of  peadies».  <cc«  than  the  ehanceaecd* 
ling  and  socker  stocks. 

And  may  now  also  bad  ploms,  pears,  aiijldiernes }  ana  let 
these  sorts  be  also  budded  upon  proper  Stocks. 
'  Plums  should  be  budded  upon  plnm*stocks,  raised  from  the 
f.lones  or  suckers.  Tears  succeed  best  when  bedded  opoo  pear 
and  quince-stocks,  raised  by  sowing  the  kernels }  bot  the 
quince-stocks  are  also  raised  from  cuttings,  or  by  layers  or 
suckers  from  the  roots  of  the  trees. 

The  quince  is  the  proper  stock  whereon  lo  bud  pears  as  are 
intended  to  be  dwarfs  for  walls  or  espaliers  j  and  those  for  full 
Standards  should  he  budded  on  pear-stocks,  or  upon  qoince* 
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tocks  for  small  itaiiuardsj  and  oa  which  they  will  generally 
bear  sooner. 

In  performiRir  the  operafion  of  badding  fiuit-trees>  regard 
must  be  had  whether  the  tree  is  iotended  to  be  a  dwarf  for  the 
wall  or  espalier,  or  for  a  standard;  and  must  be  accordingly 
performed  lower  or  higher  in  the  stock  ;  but  remember  that  the 
head  of  the  stock  is  not  now  to  be  cut  off. 

Where  the  trees  are  intended  for  the  wall  or  espalier,  the 
budding  must  always  be  done  near  the  ground  ;  that  is,  choose 
a  smooth  part  of  the  stock  at  about  the  height  of  six  or  eight 
inches,  and  in  that  part  of  the  stock  let  the  bud  be  inserted. 

Tins  is  the  proper  beight  to  bud  the  stocks,  in  order  to  raise 
dwarf- trees,  or  common  wall-treet^  and  for  espaliers ;  they 
wiU  then  readily  fomiah  the  waU  or  eapftltefj  from  the  very  bot* 
ton,  with  proper  bearing  wood. 

But  when  it  is  intended  to  raise  stimdard  trees^  cither  com* 
flDCB  detached  standards,  or  for  W9\h,  te*  the  bodding  most  be 
performed  higher  in  the  stocks. 

To  raise  Mi,  and  half*standards»  the  stocks  may  be  badded 
at  the  hcwht  of  three^  four,  or  even  six  feet  But  for  this  par- 
pose  niad  to  choose  stocks  that  are  grown  to  a  proper  sice» 
isr  this  OHist  always  be  observed  when  the  stocks  are  to  ^ 
badded  at  that  height  $  or,  for  dwarf  standards,  may  bod  low« 
er  ia  the  stocks,  sfat  to  twelve  or  eighteeo  laches. 

The  maoBer  of  performing  the  work  of  budding,  or  inociilat* 
log,  is  this : — 

In  the  ^rst  place,  be  provided  with  a  proper  budding-knife, 
or  sharp  pen-knife,  with  a  flat  ivory  haft.  The  haft  should  be 
iomewiiat  taper,  and  quite  thin  at  the  end  ;  which  knife  and 
haft  is  to  be  used  as  hereafter  directed  ;  and  also  provide  some 
new  bn^s  mats  for  bandages ;  and  let  this,  before  yon  use  it, 
be  soaked  in  water. 

In  the  next  place,  you  are  to  provide  a  parcel  of  cuttings  of 
the  respective  trees  from  which  you  intend  to  take  the  buds  j 
these  cuttings  must  be  shoots  of  the  fame  summer's  growth, 
and  must  be  cut  from  such  trees  as  are  in  health,  bear  well, 
and  shoot  freely,  minding  to  choose  sucH  shoots  as  have 
middling  strength,  and  are  free  in  their  growth,  but  not  loxon* 
ant. 

Having  your  cuttings,  knife,  bass,  and  every  thing  ready, 
tlien  proceed  in  the  following  OMmner 

Having  recourse  to  the  proper  slocks  lor  bnddhrg,  ttie  buds 
are  to  be  inserted  into  the  side  one  on  each  stoclc,  at  the  height 
before  explained  $  the  heads  of  the  stocks  to  remain  entire  for 
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the  iiment,  aod  continaed  till  next  spring  ;  on\j,  preparatory 
to  tho  bodding,  to  cut  away  now  any  lateral  shoots  from  the 
stock,  near  where  the  bud  is  to  be  inserted  :  then,  in  a  smooth 
part  of  I  he  side  of  the  stock,  with  the  above-mentioned  knife, 
make  n  cross  cut  into  the  rind  or  bark  quite  to  the  firm  wood  ; 
then  fjoin  the  middle  of  the  cross  cut,  let  another  be  made 
downwards,  al)out  an  inch  an'^  a  half  or  two  inches  in  length, 
so  that  the  two  cuts  together  form  a  in  which  insert  the 
bad. 

Tlien  get  one  of  joar  cuttings  or  shoots^  and  take  off  the  bod 
»  this  manner:- 

You  are  to  bp<jin  toward  the  lower,  or  ble^i^cst  end  of  the 
shoot ;  and  in  tlie  first  place,  cut  off  all  the  ieaves,  but  observ* 
ing  to  leave  part  of  the  foot-stalk  of  each  remaining ;  then, 
aboat  an  inch  below  the  lower  bud,  or  eye,  make  a  cross  cot 
in  the  shoot,  almost  half  way  through,  with  the  knife  slanting 
iipvrard,  and  with  a  clean  cut  bring  it  out  about  half  an  inch 
above  the  eye  or  bud,  detaching  the  bud  with  part  of  the  bark 
and  wood  thereto.    Then  immediately  let  that  part  of  the  wood 
whicii  was  taken  off  with  the  hud  be  separated  from  the  bark 
in  which  it  contained  the  bod  ;  and  this  is  readily  done  wfth 
yonr  knife,  placing  the  point  of  it  between  the  baric  and  WiOd 
at  one  end,  and  ao  poll  9f  the  woody  part»  which  will  ref.dfty 
part  from  the  bark ;  then  quickly  examine  the  inside  ta  ree  n 
the  internal  eye  of  the  bod  be  left  j  for  if  there  appeara  sma) 
hole,  the  eye  is  gone  with  the  wood,  and  is  therefore  oselesi  • 
talce  another  $  but  if  thie%t  he  no  hole,  the  bod  is  good,  and  ir 
to  be  immediately  inserted  in  the  stock  ;  observing  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  bud,  to  raise  gently  with  the  haft  of  your  knife 
the  bark  oi  die  stoek  on  each  side  of  the  perpendicular  slit, 
from  the  cross  cul  above,  and  directly  introduce  the  bud  with 
the  bark-side  outward,  inserting  it  gently  in  between  the  bark 
and  the  wood,  placing  it  as  smooth  as  possible,  with  the  eye 
of  the  bud  in  the  middle,  and  with  its  central  point  upwards; 
observini^,  if  the  bud  be  too  hmg  for  the  incision  in  the  stock, 
shorten  it  accordingly,  wlien  inserted,  by  a  clean  cut  of  the 
knife,  so  as  to  make  it  slip  in  readily^  and  lie  perfectly  close 
in  every  part. 

Having  thu?  fixed  tlie  bud,  let  the  stocV  in  thai  p;ir  t  be  i/t..T>e- 
diately  bound  round  with  a  string  of  new  bass  mat,  beginning 
a  little  below  the  cut,  and  proceeding  upwards,  drawing  it  closely 
ronad  to  about  an  inch  above  the  top  of  the  sUt ;  but  be  sure 
to  miss  the  eye  of  the  bud,  bringing  the  tying  close  to  it  below 
nfid  above,  only  just  leaving  Uie  eye  of  liie  bod  o|)en  ;  tying 
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the  bandage  dote  Mid  leatly  |  and  thU  finishei  the  work  for 

M*e  prcseat  ,  .    .       #  i 

In  three  weeks  or  a  month  after  the  inocnlation  »  performed 
the  buds  will  have  united  with  the  stock,  which  is  discoverable 
by  the  bud  appearing  plump  j  and  those  that  have  not  Ukea 
will  appear  black  and  decayed  :  therefore  let  the  bandages  d 
those  which  have  taken  be  loosened  ;  and  this  Is  done  in  order 
to  give  free  course  to  the  sap,  that  the  bud,  according  as  it 
swells,  may  not  be  pinched  j  for  were  the  bandages  sufifered  to 
remain  as  first  tied,  they  would  cramp  the  buds,  and  spoil  them. 
To  prevent  this,  it  would  be  most  advistable  to  loosen  them 
all  in  about  three  weeks,  or,  at  farthest,  a  month  after  budding  : 
which  concludes  the  work  till  next  March  ;  as  until  which  time 
the  bud  remains  dormant,  then  it  shoots  forth  with  vigour. 

At  that  time,  i.  e.  the  beginning  of  March,  you  are  to  observe, 
mat  as  the  heads  of  the  stocks  are  still  remaining,  they  must 
then  he  cut  down  n  ar  the  place  of  inocnlation,  that  the  whole 
nourishment  may  go  to  that  part,  for  the  ^M-owth  of  the  advanc- 
ing bud  shoot  to  form  the  future  tree  >  therefore,  observing  to 
cut  down  or  head  each  stoc^:  either  about  a  hand's  breadth 
above  the  insertion  of  the  bud  i  and  this  part  of  the  stock  left 
above,  may  remain  till  next  spring  ;  and  will  «^rTs  whereto  to 
tie,  for  support,  the  main  shjiut,  which  the  bud  o5  inoculation 
makes  the  nrst  summer ;  or  you  may  head  the  stock  down  at 
once  almost  close  near  the  bud,  or  but  a  little  above,  cutting 
behind  it  in  a  slanting  manner  upward*  See  new-budded  treea 
in  March,  &c. 

After  this  heading  down  of  the  stocks,  the  buds  will  soon 
after  push  forth  strongly,  one  shoot  from  each,  generally  ad* 
Tanciug  in  strong  growth,  two  or  three  feet  long  the  8am« 

year.  •      *      .  * 

The  niost  general  season  to  bud  or  inoculate  is  from  about 

the  beginning  and  middle  of  this  month,  till  near  the  same  time 

in  August,  according  to  the  forwardness  in  growth  of  the  shoots 

of  the  difl'eient  tices  you  would  bud  fiom  ;  and  this  you  may 
always  easily  know  by  trying  the  buds;  and  when  they  will 
readily  part  fr  m  the  wood,  as  above-mentioned  in  the  work, 
%  is  then  the  proper  time  to  bud  the  several  kinds  of  fruity 
and  other  trees  4nd  shrubs  that  will  grow  by  th^^t  method. 


Emrime  ike  IVeet  ipitoA  iMre  bmUed  bui  ikmmer* 

Look  over  the  trees  which  were  budded  last  summer,  an  J 
let  all  the  shoots  that  arise  from  the  slock,  besides  the  bud 
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shoot,  be  displaced  j  for  tiiesc  would  rob  ihe  proper  shoot  o 
tome  nourinhment. 

The  buds  will  now  have  made  vigorous  shoots  ;  ifauy  S€eu 
to  require  sopporr,  let  them  now  be  | roperly  secured,  either 
with  stakes,  or  tied  to  tUat  part  of  tbeatock  leftabov«  the  biid« 
whea  headed  dowa. 

Grafted  Trees, 

Grafted  trees  should  also  be  at  times  looked  over,  in  order 
to  displace  all  aach  shoots  as  are  at  any  time  produced  from 

the  stocks,  &c. 

Examine  ai«o  if  any  of  the  grafts  have  made  such  vigoroe« 
•hoots  as  to  require  support^  and  let  them  be  secured. 

Iran^lant  seedling  Firs. 

This  is  now  a  proper  time  to  thin  and  transplaut  soni«  ef 
the  choicest  kinds  of  seedliog  firs  and  pines. 

But  this  is  to  l>e  under8t^[^d  principally  where  the  pUnts 
Stand  very  thick  in  the  seed*  Led,  and  it  is  better  (though  at 
this  season  It  is  attended  with  trouble)  than  to  snfler  them  ail 
to  remain  in  the  seed-bed  till  the  spring,  because,  where  they 
stand  very  thickj  they  would  be  apt  to  draw,  and  spoil  one 
mother. 

They  will  succeed  very  well  whea  transplanted  at  this  time« 
but  require  parUcular  care  to  shade  and  water  them. 

Beds  must  be  prepared  for  them  about  three  or  four  feet 
broad ;  the  surface  must  be  raked  even,  and  then  put  in  the 
plants  about  three  or  four  inches  apart,  and  let  tiiein  be  im* 
mediately  gently  watered. 

"  The  plants  must  be  elmded  every  day  from  ihc  sun,  until 
they  have  taken  root  :  aud  ihis  luust  not  be  omitted,  otherwise 
the  full  sun  would  soon  exbaust  their  essentials  of  vegetation  j 
and  let  them  also  be  duly  supplied  with  proper  waterings  in  dry 
weather;  both  till  fresh-rooted,  and  afterwards  occasionally | 
but  always  moderately. 

They  will  soon  take  root,  provided  they  are  duly  treated  as 
above  directed  ;  and  will  get  some  strength  by  Michaelmas,  to 
enable  them  to  endure  the  cold  in  winter  j  and  those  whic!i 
remain  in  the  seed-bed  will  have  more  room  to  proceed  In  a 
Stronger  growtli,  giving  them  directly  a  good  watering,  as  soon 
as  the  others  are  tliinned  out,  to  settle  the  loosened  earth  close 
about  their  roots  j  and  they  will  be  mostly  of  proper  growth 
for  planting  out  as  above,  in  autumn  or  following  spring. 
'  Butj  to  repeat  the  caution^  be  sure  to  let  su<^  see(utngs  as 
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are  traosplaated  at  this  time  be  properly  &h^i!(H''  i;oiu  the  sua 
or  all  wiU  be  lost 

Inoeuhie  and  lay  eurumt  fiftrtcAt • 

Tnocnlile  roses.  This  is  to  l)e  understood  principally  of  some 
of  the  curious  kinds,  such  as  the  moss  Provence,  and  others 
that  seldom  produce  suckers,  or  at  least  but  very  gparinirly  5  for 
it  is  by  suckers  from  the  root  that  most  of  the  common  kinds 
of  roses  are  propagated. 

Tberefore  such  kinds  of  roses  as  send  up  no  sockers  may  be 
propagated  by  inoculation,  and  ibis  Is  the  proper  time. 

The  budding  is  lo  be  |)erforroed  upon  stocks  raised  from  rose 
suckers  that  have  been  transplanted,  from  any  of  the  common 
kinds* 

Some  sorts  of  roses  as  do  not  prodoce  suckers  may  also  be 
propagated  by  layers  which  shonld  be  layed  in  the  antamn  sea« 
son  i  or  some  of  the  same  year's  shoots  may  be  layed  at  Mid* 
snmmer  and  the  beginning  of  this  month  ;  and  they  wiU  some* 
times  be  rooted  by  Michaelmas. 

Jasmines  of  some  parttcnlar  sorts  being  propagated  prloci- 
pally  by  budding,  such  as  the  Italian  and  some  other  curious 
kinds,  may  now  be  performed  in  genera!  any  time  this  month) 
the  common  white  Jasmine  is  the  proper  itQck  upon  wiiich  to 
bud  most  of  the  sorts. 

Some  of  I  lie  curious  sorts  of  jHsmiiies  may  also  be  propaga- 
ted by  layers,  luit  which  shouhl  generally  be  laid  in  (he  iipring, 
the  ycung  branches  of  the  last  year  ;  or  if  some  of  the  yoijng 
shoots  of  the  same  year  be  hiyed  ia  June,  and  beginning  of  this 
month,  they  will  sometimes  put  out  the  roots  the  same  season^ 
well  rooted  by  autumn. 

And  bome  of  the  curious  sorts  may  also  be  propagated  by 
cuttings,  particularly  that  called  the  Cape  Jasmine  j  but  these 
should  be  planted  in  pots  plunged  iu  a  hot-bed.  This  sort  mast 
be  kept  in  the  green-house  ail  winter. 

This  is  also  the  proper  time  to  inoculate  many  other  curious 
kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs«  such  as  are  occasionally  propagated 
by  that  process. 

Watering, 

Watering  in  very  dry  weather  must  still  be  dnly  practised  la 
the  seed-beds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  &c. 

These  beds  of  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  small  young  seed]inft» 
will*  in  a  yery  dry  time,  require  to  be  watered*  at  least  once 
every  two  or  thtee  days  |  and  it  will  be  a  great  adyaatage  tm 
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Uie  ip-owth  of  the  joaDg  plants  id  general ;  but  let  the  water* 
bgt  be  done  with  moderation  i  not  to  water  too  beavUy»  of  te 
give  too  much  at  any  one  time. 

CUaniHg  and  regulating  the  Nurserj/. 

Should  continoe  proper  eare  to  keep  the  nursery  clean  and 
in  decent  regnlar  order:  let  weeds  be  dlligentiy eradicated 
wherever  they  appear  in  ad  wicing  growth ;  and  particQlarly  ki 
the  seed-beds  of  small  yono^  plants  of  any  kind. 

Nothing  is  so  destroctive  in  seed-beds  as  large  weeds  i  thej 
snonld  be  therefore  always  taken  ont  withcare^  before  tfaev  grow 
to  any  great  head  ;  for  if  permitted  to  grow  oonnderably*  and 
continue  in  a  large  over*ronoing  growth^  they  will  do  the  young 
trees  and  shrobs  of  every  kind  more  injury  in  two  or  three  weeks 
at  this  season^  than  they  would  be  able  to  recover  in  twelfs 
months. 

Let  tne  nursery  iu  general  be  kept  always  as  clean  as  possible 
from  weeds  ,  for  tliis  will  not  only  be  an  advantage  to  the 
plants,  but  it  also  looks  well  to  SC"^  a  nursery  clean. 

When  weeds  a{)pcai  between  rov^  s  of  trans[>liitiied  tret-s,  sucti 
may  be  at  all  times  easily  and  expeditiously  destroyed,  by  ap- 
plying a  good  sliarp  lioe  to  them  in  dry  days. 

One  thii»g  is  to  be  particulaily  observed  in  the  article  of 
weeds  j  viz.  not  to  sutiler  them  in  any  part  of  the  nursery  to 
stand  to  perfect  their  seeds,  for  was  that  permitted,  the  seeds 
would  shed  upon  the  ground,  and  lay  a  foundation  for  a  seren 
year's  crop. 

TH£  Ga££N-H0US£. 
Orange  and  Lemon.  Tree$. 

■ 

OaANon  and  1emoQ«trees  should  now  be  well  attended  when  the 
weather  is  dry,  in  order  to  supply  them  with  water  at  least  two 
or  three  times  a  week  ;  or  sometimes  every  day  in  very  hot  dry 

weather. 

Where  any  orange  and  lemon-trees  have  now  a  great  crop  of 
yoong  fruit  set  upon  tlicm,  should  be  looked  over  with  atten- 
tion, in  order  to  thin  tlic  fruit,  u  licre  they  are  produced  consi* 
derably  too  close  to  one  another  io  clusters. 
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In  doing  ihis,  mind  to  thin  them  regularly,  leavitig  no  fruit 
too  near  to  one  another  in  clasters  ;  and  let  tlie  number  of  fruit 
OD  the  different  trees  be  proportioned  in  some  degree  to  the 
putiailar  strength  and  groirth  of  each^  leaYing,  liowe\-er,  a 
plentiftil  snpply  io  moderation  ;  thioDing  them  only  where  in 
clusters,  and  w  here  very  thickly  set  $  and  generally  leave  the 
firincipal  supply  cbiefiy  on  such  shoots  or  branches  as  have 
•igpftreiitly  strength  enoogh  to  bring  them  to  some  tolerable  pro- 
per size  ;  and  let  the  number  of  fruit  on  each  branch  be  pro* 
portioned  accordingly^  being  careful  to  leave  the  forvrardcsr, 
ttioel  promising,  and  best«plaoed  fruity  not  too  many  on  a  weak* 
}y  tree»  nnd  observe  a  proper  medium  in  general. 

Those  frees  whkh  have  now  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fruit  sel^ 
upon  them  may  be  divested  of  all  flowers  that  afterwards  make 
tbetr  appearance,  if  wanted  for  domestie  occasions,  so  as  there 
ma^  bie  no  unnecessary  growth  to  exhaust  the  nourishment- 
which  is  now  so  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  oew-sel 
froit. 

Refreshing  the  Orange  and  Lemon-  Trte  Tubs  wiih  new 

Earths 

Where  tiie  pots  or  tui)s  of  orange-trees  were  not  Litely  re- 
freshed with  some  new  earth  applied  to  the  top  a  small  depth 
in  the  former  months,  that  work  should  now  be  perfornu  d  ;  it 
will  be  of  great  use  in  forwarding  the  growth  of  the  new  set  frnit, 
and  it  will  also  greatly  enliven  the  plants,  and  do  ihem  much' 
good. 

In  doing  this  take  care  to  loonen  the  earth  in  the  top  of  the 
pots  or  tubs  to  a  little  depth,  and  take  some  out;  then  iill  it' 
vp  again  directly  with  fresh  earth,  and  give  it  some  water. 

Propagate  varunts  JSKOiia  by  Cuiiingi,  4rc. 

Plant  cuttin^^s  or  slips  of  myctles,  to  propagate  them  ;  also 
geraniums  and  Afi  icKu  sages,  cistnses,  and  several  other  exotic 
shrubs,  which  may  l)e  propagated  by  planting  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots  thereof  any  time  in  this  month  ;  but  if  done  the 
beginning  of  the  months  there  will  be  the  greater  chance  of  theif 
succeeding. 

Several  sorts  will  readily  take  root  in  common  earth,  with* 
•Dt  the  assistance  of  arti^ial  warmth,  and  paiticttlarly  most 
d  the  shrubby  kinds  of  geraniums  ;  but  all  the  sorts  of  cuttings 
may  bo  greatly  forwarded  if  planted  In  potS|  and  phuiged  in  a 
BKwerate  hot-bed. 
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In  choosing  the  cuttings,  &c.  let  them  be  taken  from  sach 
trees  as  are  healthy  au4  stroDg,  and  shoot  freely.  Choose  pro* 
per  shoots  ;  these  should  now  be  principally  of  the  same  som- 
wer's  growth,  taking  them  off  in  proper  lengths,  about  three, 
four,  or  five,  to  six,  or  eight  inches ;  but  the  royrtie  cuttiogs 
not  more  than  abont  three  or  foar  inches  long }  and  the  jera* 
niams  may  be  tve,  six,  or  eight  inehMj  or  more. 

Having  procured  such  cuttings  as  above,  let  the  leaves  be 
taken  ofT  more  than  half  way  vp«  and  then  plant  tbem. 

But  although  the  above  cuttings,  and  several  others  of  the 
hardier  sorts  of  green*houae  shmbs,  will  take  root  without  the 
help  of  artificial  heat,  and  particnlariy,  as  above  hinted,  all  the 
shrubby  kind  of  geraainms,  also  the  myrtles,  &c.  which  will 
grow  in  a  bed  or  pots  of  common  earth  |  yet»  if  planted  in  pots 
and  plunged  in  a  gentle  heal,  either  of  any  common  hot-bed, 
or  the  bark*bed  in  the  stove,  &o.  it  would  greatly  forward  their 

rooting. 

However,  when  a  hot-bed  cannot  be  readily  obtained,  and 

that  it  is  intended  to  propagate  the  myrtle,  geranium,  or  any 
other  of  the  common  green-house  shrubs,  by  cuttings,  let  some 
wide  earthen  garden<pans,  or  olkerwifie  large  pot^^  of  rich  light 
earth  be  prepared. 

Into  those  pots  let  the  cuttings  be  planted,  at  about  two,  three, 
or  four  inches  apart,  according  to  their  size  of  growth,  and  the 
quantity  intended  of  the  difierent  sorts  of  plants  ;  inserting 
each  cutting  two  thirds  into  the  earth  ;  or  small  myrtle  cuttings 
within  an  inch  of  their  tops  ;  others  of  larger  sizes  inserted  with 
the  tops,  two,  three,  or  four  inches  above  ;  but  the  geraniums, 
and  some  others  of  similar  growth,  will  succeed  by  much  larger 
cuttings  than  myrtles,  and  other  hard  wooded  shrubby  kinds. 

As  soon  as  they  are  planted,  give  a  moderate  waterings  and 
this  settles  the  earth  close  abont  every  plant. 

Tlicn  immediately  place  the  pots  either  in  one  of  the  common 
garden-frames,  and  put  on  the  lights,  or  yon  may  cover  down 
each  pot  with  a  hand  or  bell  glaia. 

After  this  the  cuttings  are  to  be  occasionally  shaded  with 
single  mats,  in  the  micktle  of  hot  days  when  the  snn  «hlnes>  till 
they  are  rooted,  and  must  be  moderately  watered*  ' 

Bnt,  as  befone  observed,  the  cuttings  of  most  sorts  of  gera« 
«iums  in  particular,  beine  planted  either  in  a  shady  border,  or 
in  pots  placed  in  a  simimr  situation,  or  occasional!)  shaded^ 
thev  will  mostly  soon  strike  root,  and  grow  freely  at  top. 
-  It  Is  the  best  metiiod  to  plant  the  myrtles  and  all  other  entp 
tings  and  slips  of  green-house  plants  in  pots,  &c  ;  and  then. 
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if  tbey  should  not  happen  to  be  well  rooted  before  vvinter,  the 
pots  with  the  cuttings  can  be  moved  into  the  green-house. 
For  some  further  particulars  io  plantiog  myrtle  cuttings^  see 

Plant  CutHngi,  Sfc,  of  succulent  Plants, 

This  is  also  a  proper  time  to  plant  cuttiogs  aud  slips  of  most 
kinds  of  siicculent  plants. 

Particularly  euphorbiums ;  all  the  sorts  of  ficoidcses  and 
sedums,  with  the  torch  thistle  :  and  the  other  kinds  of  ccrcuses^ 
and  also  the  Indian  hg;  and  many  other  succulent  kinds. 

The  method  of  propagating  these  kinds  of  plants  is  easy 
enough  j  it  is  doae  principally  by  cattiags  i  and  the  management 
of  theiri  is  this  : — 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  cuttings 
of  many  of  these  kinds  of  piante  will  take  root  tolerably  free 
in  a  bed  or  pots  of  light  compost,  without  the  help  of  artificiai 
heat  j  but  yet  the  assistance  of  a  moderate  hot- bed  would  mako 
them  more  certainly  take  root,  and  in  a  much  shorter  time  ; 
either  placed  in  a  bark*bed  of  a  hot-honse^  &c.  or  upon  any 
common  hot-bed,  either  made  of  dung  or  tan* bark ;  the  latter 
is  the  best  \  bnt  where  that  is  not,  dong  will  do*  Make  a  bed 
for  a  frame,  or  some  hand-glasses,  and  cover  the  dung  four  or 
five  inches  deep  with  light  earth,  or  with  old  tan»bark. 

Next»  let  it  be  observed^  that  as  many  of  the  succulent  plants 
differ  widely  in  the  manner  of  their  growth,  no  particidar  length 
can  be  properly  assigned  the  cuttings,  but  must  be  taken  as 
they  can  be  found,  from  two  or  three  to  six,  seven,  or  eight 
inches  in  leugth,  according  to  the  growth  of  the  particular 
plants. 

Having  fixed  upon  the  cuttings,  let  them  with  a  sharp  knife 
be  separated  at  one  cut,  from  the  mother-plant,  or  some  sorts 
slipped  off,  and  then  be  immediately  laid  in  a  dry  place  in  the 
green  house,  8wC.  out  of  the  sun,  till  the  bottom,  or  cut  part 
be  dried  or  healed  over  ^  because,  if  they  were  to  be  planted 
before  that  was  effected,  the  moisture  from  the  wound  would^ 
in  the  very  succulent  kinds,  rot  the  cutting  in  that  part. 

When  they  have  lain  a  few  days,  or  probably,  in  some  of  the 
most  succulent  kinds,  a  week  or  more,  they  will  be  in  proper 
order  for  planting  :  let  som'e  pots  be  filled  with  dry  light  com- 
post ;  this  being  done,  plant  the  cuttings  in  the  pots,  •everal 
in  each  of  the  smaller  cuttings,  or  in  some  larger  sorts,  plant 
them  singly  in  small  pots,  and  dose  the  earth  weli  ^hdox 
them* 
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rbeii  inniediately  plunge  tiie  pols  lo  tlielr  rkiit,  either  io 
the  hoUbouse  bark- tied,  or  in  a  comiuon  hot- bed,  under  the 
glasses,  and  shade  them  wUh  mats*  in  the  iBMidle  of  sunny 
days,  till  the  cottiogs  are  rooted^  and  give  bow  and  iheo  a  littki 
water. 

fiat  as,  in  defisult  of  a  hot^bed,  many  of  the  green-hoose 
siiccnleDt  cotllngs  will  take  root  in  any  common  light  earth, 
they  may  either  be  planted  ta  such,  or  in  pots,  planging  these 
into  the  earth,  and  cover  them  either  with  hand-glasses,  or  a 
frame  and  gasses,  managing  them  as  aboftt. 

Lilceivise  sockers  of  sQcruh>Dl  exotics  may  "be  planted  now, 
snch  as  ikose  of  aloes  and  many  other  sorts,  in  pots  of  light 
soil ;  watered  and  placed  in  a  shady  sitoatioa  till  they  strike 

ficbb  root. 

in(^  and  cleaning  the  Greeii' house  PlanU. 

In  dry  weather,  the  green*honse  plants  in  general  shonld  be 
Terv  duly  snpplied  with  water  |  as  tlie  earth  In  the  pots,  &c, 
will  now  dry  very  fast,  and  require  to  be  often  moistened. 

Some  of  these  plants  will  require  a  little  water,  in  dry  wen* 
ther  erery  day  ;  particularly  the  plants  in  small  \)o\%.  Others 
will  need  a  refreshment  every  other  day ;  and  some  once  i& 
three  or  fonr  days,  accordiiiy^  to  the  feize  oi  the  iliflerent  pots 
or  tubs,  anil  as  they  are  less  or  more  exposed  to  the  sun.  Let 
them,  therefore,  be  looked  over  every  day,  and  let  such  as  want 
waier  be  accordingly  supplied  with  that  article. 

But  let  til  is  be  now  particularly  observed  in  buch  places  where 
the  plauts  are  exposed  to  the  fnll  sun  ;  for  in  such  a  situation 
the  plants  will  w:v*ii  to  be  very  often  watered,  or  mostly  every 
day  when  very  hot  weather. 

Let  tliG  plants  be  cleared  from  decayed  leave?  ;  and  let  all 
the  pots  and  tubs  be  also  kept  always  very  clean  and  neat, 
clearing  away  all  rising  weeds,  and  any  sorts  of  loose  litter  | 
and  ioo^A  aod  freshen  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  potSj 

Shifting  tnto  larger  Pots* 

Where  amy  of  the  green-hoose  plants,  yoong  or  old,  are  in 
want  of  larger  pots,  they  must  still  be  removed  into  snch. 

In  performing  this  operation,  mind  to  take  the  plant  out  of 
the  present  pot,  with  the  ball  entire  i  and  then,  with  a  sharp 
knife,  pare  off  any  decayed  or  dry  matted  roots  on  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  ball  of  earth  3  and  at  the  same  time  take  away  a 
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little  of  the  outward  old  earthy  both  from  the  sides  and  boUom 
of  the  ball. 

'1  lie  ball  being  thus  trimmed,  set  the  plant  immediately  in 
the  larger  pot,  and  hli  up  ail  around  with  some  fresh  earth,  and 
tlien  give  bome  water. 

The  [)Ots  are  then  to  be  removed  to  a  somewhat  shady  situ- 
ation, not  immediately  under  trees,  &c.  but  where  the  plants 
may  enjoy  the  free  air  above,  and  uoibrons  protection  from  I  he 
sun  in  tfte  great  heat  of  the  day  5  and  supply  them  with  proper 
water  ingsi. 

J[AO$eHi^0  and  giving  »omt  fresh  Earth     the  Fots  in 

genmaL 

At  ihiw  time  it  will  be  piopcr  to  examine  the  eaiih  in  all  the 
pots  and  tubs;  and  wiiere  it  is  inclinable  to  bind,  let  the  sur- 
face be  carefully  loosened  to  a  little  depth,  breaking  the  earth 
small  with  the  hand  ;  and  add,  at  the  same  time,  if  not  lately 
done  in  any  of  the  preceding  months,  a  little  sprinkling  of  frefiti 
earth,  and  then  lay  the  surface  smooth. 

This  little  dressing  \vi  1  do  the  plants,  at  this  time,  more 
good  than  many  [)eople  might  think  y  but  in  particular  to  such 
plants  as  are  in  small  pots 

But  this  might  now  be  practised  on  all  the  pots  and  tubs  in 
general,  and  it  would  very  much  refresh  all  the  diflferent  sorts 
of  plants^  and  have  a  neat  appearance  of  good  cultore. 

Propagate  Green-haiue  Plants  by  Lagers, 

This  is  still  a  proper  time  to  make  layers  of  many  kinds  of 
shrubby  exotics  of  the  green-h«use.  Let  it  be  observed  it  is 
the  shoots  of  the  summer's  g''owtb  thai  are  the  most  proper 
parts  to  lay  now. 

Many  sorts  may  be  propagated  by  that  method,  and  a  trial 
may  now  be  made  on  such  kinds  as  yon  desire  to  increase ^ 
bat  let  it  be  done  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  month. 

By  that  method  you  may  propagate  myrtles,  jasmines^  pome- 
granatesj  oleanders,  granadillaSj  and  such-like  shrobs. 

Sml  Orange  and  Lemm-ti^ees^ 

About  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month 
you  may  begin  to  bud  orange  and  lemon-trees. 

These  trees  are  propagated  by  inoculating  them  upon  stocks 
laUed  from  tiie  kernels  of  th^ir  frnit  procared  in  the  spring  } 
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and  tnch  at  are  foond  ia  mttea  frait  are  as  good  as  any  for  this 

purpose « 

These  kernels  mast  be  sown  in  the  spring  (that  is,  in  March 
or  April),  in  pots  of  rich  earth  5  then,  ia  order  to  forward  the 
vegetation  of  ihe  seed,  that  the  plants  may  soon  coine  up,  and 
advance  in  a  clean  free  growth  several  inches  high  the  same 
year^  it  is  adviseable  lo  have  the  pots  plunged  in  a  hot- bed  and 
in  two,  three,  or  four  weeks  at  farthest,  the  plants  will  come  up, 
when  they  must  be  allowed  some  air  and  water  at  times  j  in 
six  week:*  or  two  months  after  the  plants  are  up,  they  may  be 
transplanted  singly  into  small  pots,  or  may  remain  till  next 
springs  if  very  amallt  and  not  growing  very  tiiick  toge- 
ther. 

They  must  be  planted  singly,  into  half-penny  or  thrce-farth- 
ifig  pot8»  at  the  same  time  giving  them  some  water ;  the  said 
pots  are  to  be  plunged  into  a  new  hot- bed,  observing  to  give 
air  by  raising  the  glasaea  bebind,  and  shade  them  in  the  middle 
of  sunny  days  ;  the  glaaaea  are  to  be  kept  over  them  constaat- 
ly«  till  aboot  the  first  or  second  week  in  August ;  bat  observ* 
ing  aa  the  plants  rtie  in  height,  to  raise  the  frames  that  they 
nay  have  fall  liberty  to  ahoot  j  bat  ia  Angast,  as  above  said^ 
th47  are  to  be  expoMd  by  degrees  to  the  opea  air  :  thia  moat 
Sie  done  by  raiaing  the  glaasea  to  a  good  height,  aadafterwarda 
taking  them  qnite  away. 

,  With  this  management,  you  may  raise  them  to  the  height  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  inehea  (especially  the  aeootfd  year),  by  the 
middle  of  Angnat  they  mnst  be  removed  into  the  green^houae 
about  a  week  ortendaya  before  Michaelmas,  placing  tbem  near 
the  windows,  and  there  to  remain  all  winter. 

Then  in  the  spring  (tliat  is,  about  March  or  April),  it  will 
be  of  much  advantage  to  shift  them  into  large  puts  ;  then  to 
plunge  the  pots  in  a  gentle  hot- bed  managed  as  above,  it  would 
bring  them  forward  greatly  j  but  observing  to  begin  in  the 
latter  end  of  May  to  harden  them  to  the  air,  and  to  let  them 
etijoy  the  free  air  more  fully  in  June  and  July  ;  and  then  ex- 
posed wholly  thereto  in  Augubt,  that  they  may  harden  in  a  pro- 
per degree  before  winter. 

The  young  plants,  liuis  managed,  will  in  the  second  or  third 
summer,  be  fit  to  be  inoculated,  which  must  be  in  the  third  or 
fourth  u  eek  in  July,  or  first  week  in  August  :  at  the  time  of 
budding  it  will  be  j)roper  to  lake  them  into  a  green-house,  or 
where  they  can  be  defended  from  too  much  rain,  and  enjoy  the 
light,  and  plenty  of  air.  When  in  the  green-house,  &c.  it  will 
be  proper  to  turn  that  side  of  the  plants  wherein  the  bod  is 
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inserted  from  the  sun  ;  and^  when  the  sun  shines  freely  upon 
the  plants,  it  will  be  proper  to  screea  them  with  mats  duriog 
the  greatest  iicat. 

But  in  order  to  make  the  buds  take  more  freely,  yoo  may 
plunge  the  pots  into  a  moderate  iiot-bed  ot  tanner's  bark  a  fort- 
Dight  or  three  weeks,  made  in  a  glass-case,  or  green-hoiise,  or 
any  deep  baric  pit  which  can  be  occasionally  defended  at  top 
with  glasses,  giving  plenty  of  free  air  ;  but  removing  them  Qui 
of  the  bark-bed,  after  remaining  therein  the  above  time. 

The  plants  most  be  kept  in  the  green-bonse  all  winter  3  but 
in  spring,  about  the  month  of  March  or  April,  it  would  be  of 
essential  advantage  to  prepare  a  moderate  hot-bed,  in  a  glass- 
case,  made  with  tan*bark^  if  it  can  be  had  |  if  not,  a  iwd  of 
hoc  dnngy  and  lay  some  earth,  or  rather  tan  thereon,  to  plonge 
the  pots  in :  into  either  of  these  beds,  the  pots  are  to  be  plang* 
ed  I  observing  at  this  time,  to  cut  the  head  of  the  stock  off  two 
or  three  inches  above  the  bvd.  In  this  bed  they  must  be  well 
supplied  with  water,  and  fresh  air  admitted  every  day,  by  rais* 
ing  or  sliding  some  of  the  glasses  a  little  way  open.  By  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  Joly,  the  buds  will  have  made  shoots 
perhaps  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches,  and  sometimes  two  feet  long, 
or  more  $  at  which  time  you  mnst  allow  them  more  and  more 
free  air  every  day  j  and  so  begin  in  Aognst  to  expose  them 
folly,  to  harden  them,  so  as  to  be  able  to  stand  in  the  green* 
bonse  all  winter  among  the  other  plants. 

Any  young  orange  or  lemon -trees,  or  other  foieign  trees  or 
shrubby  plants  from  Italy,  &c.  that  were  planted  in  the  spring, 
and  plunged  \u  a  tan-bed  in  a  glass-case,  &c.  to  forward  tiieir 
rooting,  and  production  of  top  t^hoots,  should  now  Lave  a  large 
portion  of  free  air  admitted,  frequently  watered,  aad  in  very 
hot  sunny  days  be  moderately  shaded. 


THE  HOT*HOUSE. 


£v£RY  eahn  and  clear  day,  admit  air  Creeiy  inta  the  hot* 
hoQse. 

For  now,  as  the  pine*apples  in  particular  will  begin  to  ripen, 
fresh  aif  is  a  very  necessary  article.  Thb  is  needful  to  impiote 
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t)ie  flarour  of  the  rlpeniog  frait>  and  also  to  promote  the  growth 
those  which  are  still  swelliog,  and  will  prove  inateriaily  be- 
neficiai  to  the  exotics  in  general  of  this  department  So  that 
at  this  Beason,  let  the  glasses  be  drawn  open  some  considerable 
widths  increasing  the  portion  of  air  as  the  heat  of  the  day  ad« 
Tances. 

The  pines  mnst  also,  in  general,  be  very  duly  sopplied  with 
water.   They  will  need  it  pretty  often,  bat  let  moderat'an 
at  all  times  observed. 

But  in  |>articnlar»  such  plants  whose  froit  is  beginning  to. 
ripen  mnst  he  very  sparingly  watered  |  bnt  it  will,  notwithstao* 
ding,  be  proper  to  allow  them  some,  thongh  too  much  woald 
very  much  debase  the  flavour  of  the  fruit. 

Of  propagmikifi  the  PinC' Apple  Pkmt», 

Pine-apple  plants  are  propagated  both  by  planting  the  crowa 
or  head  of  leaves  which  grow  on  the  top  of  the  fruit,  the  suck* 
era  at  its  base,  and  by  suckers  from  the  root  of  the  old  plants. 

•  Either  or  all  of  those  nnethods  are  equally  eligible  ;  each  fruit- 

or  apple  produces  at  top  one  crown  or  head,  and  sometimes  se- 
veral small  suckers  at  i»s  base  j  and  the  old  plants  mostly  always 
furnish  a  supply  of  boituiu  suckers  j  all  wliicli  productions,  be- 
gin decadicd  and  {>laii1ed,  take  root  freely,  become  tlie  proper 
soccc;  lonal  plants,  and  in  two  years  will  pioduce  froit  in  full 
perfection  ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  progeny  of  crowns  and 
kei  s,  as  above,  for  a  further  succession  to  succeed  the  old 
plants,  which  never  produce  fruit  but  once. 

These  several  productions  for  propngation,  cither  the  crowns 
at  the  top  of  the  fruit,  suckers  at  bottom,  or  suckers  from  the 
old  plants,  are  generally  fit  to  take  off  for  planting  when  the  fruit 
is  ripe  ;  and  those  annexed  to  the  fruit  are  to  be  separated  at 
the  time  the  fruit  is  served  at  table,  especially  the  crowns,  and 
reserved  for  the  purpose  of  propagation,  managing  them  as 
hereafter  directed  :  and  the  suckers  arising  immediately  from 
the  plants  may  be  taken  off  any  time  when  they  are  arrived  at 
the  proper  state  of  growth  ;  which^  like  those  on  the  fruity  is 
alto  commonly  about  the  time  the  fruit  has  attained  to  its  due 
perfection  of  ripeness,  or  Tcry  soon  after  $  they  beine  generally 
arrived  to  the  due  maturity  to  be  separated  from  the  mother 
plants  when  they  are  about  four  or  hre,  to  six  or  seven  inehea 
Wngt  and  their  lower  part  assumet  somewhat  of  a  brown  &>* 
hur. 

But  observing,  that  in  csonsequeuoe  of  any  of  the  old  fruiting 
planta  not  furnishing  bottom  sudiers^  or  that  the  tuckers  w 
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/irry  small,  and  that  It  is  required  to  have  as  large  a  supply  of 
}ou0g  pUtttB  as  possible^  you  may^  as  soon  as  fitc  fruii  is  cut, 
take  op  the  pots  of  such  plants  out  of  the  bark- bed,  rut  dowa 
the  leaves  to  six  inches  at  the  bottom,  pull  off  also  the  under 
leaves  round  the  bottom  of  the  plant,  and  theo  take  a  little  of 
the  old  eai  th  from  the  top  of  the  pot«  hll  it  up  again  with  some 
freah  compost  and  give  some  water.  Then  replunge  iliem  in  a 
tan^barkor  dung  hot-bed^  where  there  is  a  tolerable  brisik  heat; 
and,  from  time  to  time^  moderately  watered. 

The  old  plants^  with  this  managementj  will  soon  put  out 
some  good  suckers  i  and  when  they  are  grown  to  the  length 
of  abcmt  four,  five,  or  six  Inches,  they  are  then  to  be  taken  off 
from  the  mother  plant,  and  prepared  for  planting. 

The  management  of  the  suckers  in  general,  as  also  of  the 
crowns,  with  respect  to  the  purpose  of  propagation  and  order 
of  planting,  to  iuriiiaii  a  succtsssioa  oi  ntw  plants,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

The  crown  which  ari^e  upon  tlie  top  of  the  fruit  and  any 
suckers  at  the  base,  are  to  be  taken  oO  when  the  fruit  is  served 
at  table,  separated  by  a  gtntle  twist  :  then,  if  wanlcd  for  pro- 
pagation, returned  to  the  gardener's  care  to  prepare  for  plant- 
ing", taking  off  some  of  the  lower  leaves  towards  the  rooting 
part ;  and  then  lay  the  plants  on  a  shelf,  either  in  a  green- 
house, or  shady  part  of  the  stove,  or  that  of  some  dry  room,  till 
the  part  that  adhered  to  the  fruit  is  perfectly  healed,  which  is 
generally  effected  in  a  few  days,  and  are  then  to  be  planted 
as  below. 

The  root-snclcers  should  be  taken  from  the  old  plants,  when 
the  lower  end  changes  somewhat  brown,  and  take  off  some  of  ^ 
their  under  leaves  ;  then  lay  them  in  a  dry  place  till  the  part 
that  joined  to  the  plant  is  healed  and  become  dry  and  hrm« 
which  will  require  five  or  six  days. 

They  are  then,  both  crowns  and  suckers,  to  be  planted  in  the 
'ollowing  manner  :  — 

Being  furnished  with  some  small  pots,  and  having  some  pro* 
per  compost  previously  prepared,  of  liaht  rich  garden  earthy 
mellow  surface  loam,  and  rotten  dung,  liaving  been  aU  well  In* 
eorporated  together,  fill  the  pots  therewith  i  which  done,  lei 
one  crown  or  sucker  be  planted  into  each  pot,  fix  it  propej  Iv, 
and  let  the  earth  be  well  closed,  and  give  each  a  very  littW 
water.  Just  to  settle  the  earth  equally  about  the  bottom  of  tha 
plants. 

Then  let  the  pots  be  dlrectl    lunged  to  their  rims  in  th<q 
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Imrk-bed,  which  •honld  b#  of  a  toleimbie  good  hetl  t«  make 

Ibem  strike. 

But  for  want  of  conf^ftieiioet  for  m  hark-bed,  yo«  may  make 

a  Loi  be(j  of  new  horse-dung  to  ttrlke  tho  suckers  aad  crovros^ 

and  it  is  a  very  gooJ  nicthod. 

This  bed  Rhonld  be  [iiade  for  one,  two,  or  more  garden 
frauKii,  accoruing  to  ihe  number  of  plants.  The  toed  mast  be 
made  at  least  two  feet  and  a  half,  or  three  fe€t  liigh  of  dung  ; 
and  Rs  soon  as  it  is  made  pot  on  the  frame  ;  and  in  hve  or  six 
days,  or  at  Ie:ist  wheu  the  burning  heat  is  over,  lay  in  as  much 
tan-bark,  oltlicr  new  or  old,  or  any  kind  of  dry-earth,  but  tan 
is  preferable,  es  will  <3bver  the  bed  aii  over,  about  five  or  six 
ioches  thick. 

Thea  when  the  dung  has  warmed  the  bark  or  earth,  ana 
biviog  phuited  the  crowns  and  suckers  accordingly,  let  ibe  pots 
be  pliH^^  in  it  lo  their  rims,  and  put  on  tlic  glasses,  observ- 
ing to  raise  them  a  little  every  day,  to  let  out  the  steam  and 
to  admit  air,  and  shade  them  from  the  mid-day  soai  and  give 
occasioaal  moderate  waterlogs. 

'  They  will  thus  soon  emit  radieal  fibres^  strike  root  in  the 
earth»  and  advance  In  growth* 

Care  of  ripe  PiM-Appke,  and  the  Crowiu  of  thmn,  for 

As  the  pine-apples  will  now  ripen  apace,  care  should  be  had 
to  gather  them  when  la  due  perfection^  and  before  too  ripe  % 
generally  cotttnff  them  In  a  morning  *,  each  with  several  inches 
of  the  stalk,  and  with  the  crown  of  leaves  at  top,  till  served 

at  table. 

Observe,  however,  when  the  pine  apple  is  to  be  eaten,  that 
as  the  crown  of  leaves  which  grows  at  top,  and  any  young 
suckers  at  the  base,  being  proper  for  propagating  the  plants, 
when  takt  ii  from  the  fruit,  they,  if  particularly  wanted  for 
increase,  should  be  saved  in  proper  care,  in  order  for  planting. 

These  generally  make  strong  and  healthy  plants  ;  but  be- 
fore tlie  crowns,  &c.  are  planted,  let  them,  as  soon  as  takca 
from  the  fruit:,  he  laid  in  a  shady  place,  in  the  stove,  or  green- 
house, &c.  till  the  bottom  is  quite  dry,  and  llicn  planted  singly 
in  small  pots,  and  treated  as  directed  above  in  the  general 
management  of  the  crowns  and  suckers. 

Shifting  the  Succession  Fine- Apple  Plants. 

Now  shift  the  pines  which  are  to  produce  fruit  next  seasoa 
Into  the  pots  where  they  are  to  remaia» 
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But  this  oeed  not  be  done  till  ihe  last  week  la  tlie  month  j 
«r  may  with  equal  propriety  be  deferred  till  the  begiuuing  of 
August:  however,  if  thought  convenient,  the  first-mentioned 
time,  let  the  pots,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  new  compost,  be 
provided,  and  brought  to  the  place  where  the  plants  are  :  then, 
having  all  things  ready,  let  the  pots  with  the  plants  be  taken 
up  ouf  of  tlie  h^rk-bed,  and  let  them  be  shifted  according  to 
the  following  method  : — ■ 

In  the  first  place  put  some  compost  into  each  new  pot,  to 
the  depth  of  two,  three,  or  four  inches.  Then  let  each  plant 
be  taken  out  of  its  present  pot,  with  the  ball,  if  possible,  en* 
tire,  and  place  it  immediately  into  the  larger  pot,  and  fill  up 
round  the  bail  with  more  of  Ihe  compost,  and  let  tlietopof  tltO 
ball  be  also  covered  therewith  an  inch  or  two  deep 

In  this  manner  let  the  whole  be  bhifted,  and  let  then  be 
immediately  gently  watered^  and  then  plunge  them  dIrectJv  again 
into  the  bark- bed. 

But  the  bark-bed  must  be  first  stirred  up  with  a  fork  to  the 
bottom  to  revive  the  declining  heat;  and  at  the  same  time  ob« 
serving,  that  if  the  bark  is  mnch  wasted,  or  is  become  very 
earthy^  and  not  likely  to  produce  a  due  warmth,  yon  shonid  add 
about  one-lhird>  or  at  least  one*fourth  of  new  bark  or  tan,  whidi 
should  be  previously  provided  in  proper  time  accordingly  ;  re* 
moving  some  of  the'  most  earthy  parts  of  the  old  at  top  of  the 
bed,  throw  in  the  new  tan  ;  fork  up  the  old  and  new  w  ell  toge- 
ther 5  and  then  let  the  pots  be  plunged  to  their  rims,  and  let 
them  be  placed  in  a  regular  manner  ;  that  is,  place  the  largest 
plants  in  the  back  row,  and  no  on  to  the  lowest  in  front. 

Likewise,  as  abo\e,  the  younger  bucccsbioii  pines  may  also 
be  occasionally  shifted  iuto  larger  pots.    See  Augmt* 

Care  of  Hot-^kause  PlanU  in  general 

Let  the  general  care  both  of  the  pines  and  all  the  other  tender 
exotics  of  the  stove  or  hot-house  be  continued,  as  in  the  two 
former  montiis  ;  giving  a  large  portion  of  fresh  air  daily,  and 
frequent  waterings,  &c. 

Continue  also  to  propagate,  by  cuttings,  layers,  and  suckerSj^ 
such  plants  as  you  would  increase,  plunging  the  potn  thereof  la 
Uie  bark-bed. 


AUGUST. 

■ 

Now  prepare  some  good  ground,  where  i%  was. net  done  last 
month,  to  sow  a  full  crop  of  wiuter  tjnuach  i  and  for  early  and 
general  spring  supply. 

This  mast  be  done  some  time  in  the  first  or  second  week  in 
the  month,  not  later;  though  in  a  warm-lying 'rich  gtomidj  it 
would  be  time  enoogh  to  sow  in  the  second  week  ;  however, 
at  any  rate  do  not  omit  sowing  at  the  above  proper  tiir»«»  that 
the  plants  may  attain  an  eligible  good  growth  before  wiiiter ; 
(lilt  if  sown  ranch  sooner  in  rich  ffroundt  they  are  apt  to  get 
tvA,  and  sometimes  fly  up  to  seed  before  that  season^  or  early 
io  spring.  Choose  a  piece  of  rich  mcl)iw  ground  for  this  crop,, 
that  lies  tolerably  dry  in  winter, and  open  to  the  winter  scu ; 
let  this  be  neatly  d  ig,  and  immediately  bow  the  seed^  and  tread 
it  down  evenly/ and  then  rake  it  into  the  ground. 

Observe,  it  is  the  prickly  seeded,  or  triangular  leaved  kind 
that  is  to  be  sown  now,  for  plants  of  this  sort  will  best  endure 
tlie  cold  and  ;vet  in  winter. 

When  the  plants  are  come  up,  and  got  Iea.ves  an  inch  broad, 
or  bnt  little  more,  tlicy  miibl  tiieii  be  thinned  and  clefxrcd  fro»n 
wceus.  This  may  be  done  either  by  hand  or  smRll  h  ieing, 
observing  to  thin  the  plants  regularly,  leaving  them  the  distance 
of  three  or  four  inches  from  one  anothcj- ;  they  will  then  have 
proper  room  to  grow  stocky, HJid  to  spread  paid  gatlier  strength, 
to  be  able  to  endure  the  cold.  Besides,  when  spinach  is  allow- 
ed room  to  spread  regularly,  the  plants  wiii  produce  large  and 
thick  leaves. 

This  crop  will  produce  leavei  for  gathering  the  same  year  in 
October,  N  >verabcr,  and  dnring  the  winter,  in  open  weather, 
and  all  the  spring  months  till  May. 

Sousing  Cabbage  Seed. 
Sow  earlv  and  other  caboage^seed^  to  produce  plants  for  tbe 
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service  of  next  •ominer.   Also  son*  the  large  aatumn  kinds  te 
succeed  the  summer  erops^  and  for  anlumo  and  winter  tiippl]  , 
the  following  year. 

The  proper  early  sorts  to  sow  now,  are  the  early  dwarf,  early 
and  large  sagar-loaf,  and  Yorkshire  kinds,  and  the  early  Batter- 
sea,  and  Antwerp  cabbage,  kc  See  tlie  Catalogue, 

But  this  early  seed  mast  not  be  sown  until  some  time  be* 
tween  the  6th  and  the  1 2th  of  the  month  ;  nor  must  It  be  sown 
later,  there  being  an  advantage  in  sowing  it  just  at  that  time  $ 
for  was  the  seed  to  be  sown  sooner,  many  of  the  plants  would 
be  apt  to  run  to  seed  in  March  $  and  was  it  to  be  sown  lat«r 
in  the  months  the  plants  won''*  ^ot  get  [)i()pt  r  strength  belbi^B 
winter. 

Therefore,  at  the  time  me?»Tfoned,  dig  an  open  spot  of  i  ich 
gronnd,  and  mark  out  btds,  tliree  feet  six  inclies  bjoad,  iheii 
sow  tlie  seed  luoderately  thick,  each  sort  separalti|,  and  imme* 
dialely  rake  it  \n  vvitli  a  light  and  even  tiaod. 

Sow  also  the  heed  of  the  large  oblong  hollow,  large  round, 
the  drum,  or  larjre  flat-headtd  cabbage,  the  long-sided,  and 
other  lar^^e  bile  kiruh,  in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  for  a  full 
crop  of  large  cabbages,  both  to  succeed  the  eailv  and  succesi^i* 
onal  months'  crops  i>f  the  smaller  kidds  next  sumnier,  and  for 
general  autumn  service  this  time  twelvemonth,  and  for  several 
months  after. 

But  the  seed  of  the  large  late  kinds  may  be  sown  three  or 
four  days  sooner  than  the  Yorkshire  and  other  early  kinds  of 
cabbages,  as  they  are  not  so  apt  to  run  to  seed  in  the  springs 
&c. —  See  the  Kitchen  Garden  Catalogue. 

Sow  also  red  cabbage,  to  rdse  plants  for  cabbaging  in  full 
growth  next  year  in  autuinn. 

Likevtrise.  for  winter  or  spring  eokworts,  it  will  now  be  pro- 
per to  sow  some  seed  of  the  sugar-loaf  and  Yorkshire  cabbage, 
at  the  time  above*mentloned.    See  Colewort$, 

BreeeoH, 

Prepare  some  groond  in  the  beginning  of  this  month  to  plant 
out  a  successiontd  crop  of  broccoli  for  winter  and  next  spring 
supply.  An  open  quarter,  not  shaded  by  trees,  should  be  cho- 
sen ;  and  spread  bome  rotten  dung  over  ihe  piece,  and  dig  ii  in 
regularly  a  moderate  spade  deepj  and  this  will  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  plants. 

These  plants  are  now  to  be  planted  in  rows  two  feet  asnn* 
dcr,  and  allow  the  same  distance  between  plant  and  plant  in 
the  row,  and  give  each  piuut  a  little  vvatcfj  repeatiug  it  two  or 
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tkrte  tines  io  dry  weather  to  fonrard  their  rooting,  that  they 
may  acqaire  a  large  growth  before  wioter  i  and  they  will  pro* 
dace  fine  large  heads  accordingly,  sooie  ia  wiater*  bat  ia  greater 
perfection  in  the  spriag. 

Dmw  the  earth  aboot  the  stems  of  the  broccoli  which  were 
plaatnd  out  last  mooth  |  for  this  wlU  strengthen  the  plants^  and 
proBMte  their  growth. 

Finish  planting  savoys  the  l)ci,nnningand  middle  of  this  month. 
Plant  them  in  row  s  two  feet  asunder,  and  sr.t  the  plants  at  the 
same  distance  from  one  another  in  the  row.  This  plantation 
will  come  in  at  a  good  time,  will  be  handsomely  cabbaged  in 
November,  December,  &c  and  the  plants  wlil  continoe  in  excel- 
lent order  to  supply  the  table  till  after  Christmas. 

S9wimg  Wimter  m4  Sprimg  Oat oni. 

Get  ready  some  ground,  where  it  was  not  done  last  mootht 
to  sow  a  good  crop  of  winter  and  spring  onions. 

This  being  the  most  eligl[>!e  season  to  sow  the  genera!  crop 
to  draw  in  young  growth  for  winter  and  spring  service,  and  some 
for  early  heading  summer  onions,  must  be  done  in  the  hrst,  but 
at  farthest  the  second  week  in  the  month  ;  and  for  that  purpose 
choose  a  clean  dry-lying  spot  |  and  when  the  ground  is  digged, 
mark  out  beds  three  feet  and  a  half,  or  foor  £eet  broad  ;  then 
mw  the  seed  tolerably  thick,  in  a  regolar  manner  $  then  tread 
it  in,  and  rake  the  ground  evenly,  that  the  seed  may  be  equal- 
ly covered,  and  the  olanta  rise  regularly  in  e?ery  part  of  the 
beds. 

The  plants  fW>m  this  sowing  will  supply  the  table  with  vonng 
oaionarae  early  part  of  winter  and  all  the  spring,  for  sahids  and 
other  uses,  and  continue  till  April  or  May  $  and  if  yon  let  some 
of  them  stand  till  June,  they  will  bulb  and  grow  to  a  tolerable 
size,  but  will  soon  after  run  up  into  stalks  for  seed  $  so  that  in 
their  bnlUng  growth  are  principally  for  present  use  in  that  sea- 
son, as  they  are  not  proper  for  keeping  ontons. 

Sow  also  some  Welch  onions,  both  as  substitutes  in  case  the 
others  should  be  destroyed  by  the  frost,  and  to  have  a  more 
certain  plentiful  snj>plyj  for  the  Welch  onions  will  survive  al- 
most the  seve  rest  winter  j  notwithstanding  their  blades  will 
sometimes  die  down  to  the  er«*ound  in  November,  or  December 
tlie  roots  remain  sound,  and  new  leaves  will  sprout  up  again 
is  about  six  weeks  or  two  montits  after  the  others  are  decayed. 
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l^i  Ibis  a#rl  be  also  sown  id  beds  as  directed  abo?e«  for  it 
Is  the  best  meibod  s  ifaeo  a  person  can  stand  in  tbe  alleys  and 
readily  weed  and  clean  the  plants  witkoul  treadiog  upon 
them. 

These  Wekh  onions  never  bnib  at  tbe  roots;  bat  a i  they 
are  so  very  hardy  as  to  resist  the  hardest  frost  when  the 

coil]  111  on  onions  would  be  all  killed,  it  is  therefore  adviseable 
to  sow  a  few  of  theai  every  year  at  this  time,  as  tliey  will  be 
found  to  be  very  useful  to  draw  for  youi^g  cibouies  in  the  mootbs 
of  March,  April,  and  May,  and  even  cootlnue,  till  the  spring* 
sown  onioDS  come  in. 

But  it  is  adviseable  alsOj  to  sou  a  portion  of  each  sort  about 
the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  for  late 
supply  in  the  spring,  as  they  wiU  not  run  50  soon  to  seed  in 
that  season  as  the  others. 

Saw  Camd  Seed* 

Carrot  seed  may  now  he  sown  in  a  moderate  portion,  to  raise 
some  plants  to  stand  through  the  v\  inter  for  spring  use  ;  »o\v 
some  in  the  first  week,  but  Itt  a  farther  supply  for  rite  main 
spring  crop  be  sown  in  the  second  or  tliird  week  in  tliis  month. 
The  plants  raised  from  these  sowings  will  snppiy  the  table  at 
an  acceptable  time  tiie  succeeding  spring. 

Let  this  seed  be  now  sown  in  beds  of  light  mellow  earth. 
Do  not  sow  it  too  thicks  and  take  care  to  rake  it  in  regnhirly. 

Sowing  RadUk  Seed. 

Radish  seed  may  be  sown  twice  this  month  to  raise  a  sue* 
cession  of  plants  for  autumn  service.  Sow  it  in  an  op  h  spot  ; 
and  in  dry  weather  let  the  ground  be  sometimes  watered.  If 
you  sow  this  need  in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  the  plants 
will  be  ready  about  the  beginning  and  middle  of  September  ; 
and  that  sown  about  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end  would 
be  fit  to  di  aw  towards  Michaelmas,  and  will  continue  tolerably 
good  all  October. 

The  proper  sorts  of  the  common  radish  to  sow  at  this  time, 
for  autumn  crops,  are  the  salmon  or  scarlet  kind,  and  the 
short  top  radish ;  but  preferably  most  of  the  forme '  at  this 
season. 

Sow  ako  some  of  the  small  white  Italian  tnmip**rooled  radisb« 
or  likewise  some  of  the  red  sort,  both  to  come  in  next  month» 
when  they  will  make  a  pretty  variety  at  table,  and  eat  very 
•greoable  in  salads  or  alon^.   Also  in  the  beginning  of  the 
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nonth  you  may  sow  a  crop  of  black  Spanish  Uurnip-nMlisIi  for 

uutuiun  and  winter. 

Sowing  CaiuH/hwer  Seed* 

CauUtiower  seed  should  be  sown  towards  the  latter  end  of 
this  inonih,  to  raise  some  plants  to  stand  over  the  winter  ia 
young  grow  th^  to  produce  the  early  and  general  crop  uext  auoi* 
uier. 

The  proper  time  to  sow  the  seed  Is  some  time  betu  ee  i  the 
eighteenth  and  twenty- fourth  of  ttie  mouth  ;  and  it  must  not 
be  sown  sooner  than  that  time,  otherwise  the  plants  will  be  apt 
to  button  (as  it  is  called)  or  Hower,  in  winter,  or  early  in  the 
spring,  in  their  infant  state,  in  which  the  fiowers  never  exceed 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  button,  and  thereby  you  are  disappMoU 
ed  of  having  an  early  crop  in  fnil  growth  at  the  proper  aeasoa  i 
or  if  sown  later  the  plants  will  not  acquire  a  proper  streiigth 
to  resist  the  winter's  frost ;  therefore  mark  the  above  time  t 
but  the  London  gardeners^  who  raise  prodigious  quantities  for 
public  supply^  generally  sow  their  main  crop  on  a  particular 
day  (the  21st  of  this  month)»  having  from  long  experience 
proved  that  to  be  the  most  eligible  period  of  sowing  tUa  crop 
of  canliSowers  for  next  summer's  general  supply. 

But  ia  order  to  have  a  more  certain  crop  and  regular  supply 
of  cauliflowers^  it  will  be  proper  to  sow  some  seed  at  two 
different  times  this  month. 

The  first  and  main  sowing  mast  be  at  the  time  above  men- 
tioned  ;  and  the  general  rnle  is  to  allow  the  distance  of  three 
or  four  days  between  ihe  hi.st  and  second  sowing. 

The  first  sown  plants  are  principally  for  tlie  earliest  and  PirsL 
generf^  crop,  and  a  qunntitv  of  which  i»liould  be  planted  out  for 
good,  in  the  latter  end  of  October,  under  bell  or  hand  glasses. 
Some  of  the  same  plants  should  also,  at  (liat  time,  be  pricked 
thick  in  garden-frames,  to  be  defended  occasionally  from  frost, 
&c.  all  winter  with  glasses,  for  hnal  transplantation  in  the 
spring;  or,  in  want  of  frames,  &c.  a  parcel  may  be  planted  or 
pricked  close  under  a  south  wall,  three  or  four  mciies  asunder, 
to  remain  and  take  their  chance,  without  anv  other  shelter  dur- 
ing  the  winter,  for  spring  transplanting,  as  aftiresaid  s  and  they 
will  sometimes  stand  it  tolerably  well :  but,  if  you  choose  it, 
you  may  also  at  that  time  plant  a  parcel  of  the  first  sown  plants 
in  a  bed  or  border,  and  arch  it  over  with  hoops*  in  order  to 
be  occasionally  sheltered  in  bad  weather  with  matt.-  till  trans- 
planting time  next  spring. 

But  the  cauliflower  plants  raided  from  the  second  «9wln| 
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~  are  also  proposed  to  be  wintered  in  garden  frames,  or  under 
occasional  protection  of  mats,  or  in  warm  borders,  all  princi- 
pally for  spring  transplanting  ioto  the  open  ground  in  March 
and  the  beginning  of  April,  to  furnish  a  soccessional  general 
crop.    See  October  and  November, 

But  let  it  be  observed,  that  if  you  have  no  bell  or  hand- 
glasses, or  that  you  do  not  intend  to  plant  out  any  plants  under 
such  glasses  in  October,  as  above,  but  that  you  either  intend 
or  are  necessitated  lo  winter  them  all  in  frames,  or  on  warm 
borders,  you,  in  that  case,  need  make  but  one  sowing,  which 
should  be^  as  before  said^  some  time  between  the  eighteenth 
and  twenty- fourth  of  the  month. 

But  he%  it  will  be  proper  to  set  down  in  whal  maBner  the 
plants,  both  from  the  hrat  an4  aecond  towing,  provided  you 
sow  twice,  should  be  managed  ontii  they  are  fit  to  be  trant-- 
planted  into  the  beds  or  places  where  ihey  ar^  to  reinaiD  all 
M  inter.   And*  to  begin  with  the  seed  ^ — 

The  ieed  is  to  be  sown  as  above  directed^  either  aH  at  once, 
or  at  two  dififerent  timea^  as  yon  shall  think  necessary,  accord- 
ing  to  the  above  intimations :  observing  at  the  proper  tine  to 
lei  a  small  spot  of  dean  rich  ground  be  neatly  aag,  and  mark 
ont  ^  bed  three  feet  and  a  half  broad,  immediately  sow  the 
seed,  and  rake  it  in  with  particular  care  i  or  otherwise^  you 
may  first  rake  the  snrfim  smooth,  and  with  the  back  of'  the 
rake  shove  the  earth  evenly  ofif  the  surface  of  the  bed,  half  an 
inch  deep,  into  the  opposite  alley,  in  a  ridge  along  the  edge  of 
the  bed  ;  then  sow  the  seed,  and  with  the  rake,  teeth  down- 
ward, in  its  proper  pobiiion,  draw  the  ea"tli  on  the  bed  with  a 
kind  of  jerk,  making  it  spread  evenly  over  the  seed  :  or  in  ano- 
ther method  of  sowing,  the  bed,  when  digged,  being  just  raked 
smooth,  sow  the  seed,  and  sift  over  it  about  a  <juarter  of  an 
inch  depth  of  light  earth.  In  dry  weather  let  the  beds  be  from 
time  to  time  moderately  watered,  and  lightly  shaded  in  hot 
sunny  days  ;  this  will  make  the  plants  come  up  soon,  they  wiH 
rise  equally,  and  all  take  a  regular  growth. 

When  the  plants  are  come  up,  continue  in  dry  weather  to 
water  the  bed  moderately,  at  least  every  two  days. 

Then,  about  the  twentieth,  or  some  time  between  the  twenty- 
fifth  and  latter  end  of  next  month,  the  plants  should  be  prick- 
ed out  from  the  seed-bed  :  at  that  time  let  another  rich  spot 
be  dug  for  them  in  a  sheltered  situation  ;  and  mark  out  a  bed 
the  same  breadth  as  above  :  into  this  bed  the  plants  are  at 
that  time  to  be  pricked  about  two  or  three  inches  apart,  and 
shaded  from  the  sun,  and  occasionally  watered,  till  rooted. 
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Bat  io  prickiiig  out  thesft  plamta  from  the  seed-bed^  especU 
ally  those  designed  for  pUmting  out  ftnally^  uoder  hand-glasses 
in  October,  that  if  they  are  bow  rather  of  a  tardy  small  growth^ 
h  would  be  eligible,  where  conTenlent,  to  prick  some  of  them 
in  a  slender  hot^bed,  to  bring  them  on  forwarder,  of  proper  siise 
and  strength  by  the  above-mentioned  time,  thai  they  may  be 
more  effectaally  able  to  resist  the  cold  in  winter. 

This  bed  need  not  be  made  above  fifteen  or  dghteen  inches 
thick  of  dung ;  lay  the  thickness  of  six  inches  of  earth  all  over 
(he  svrfaee  and  put  in  the  plants  as  above. 

In  either  of  the  above  beds,  the  plants  are  to  remain  until 
the  last  week  in  October,  or  the  first  week  in  November,  and 
then  to  be  Uaiisplauled  into  the  proper  places  to  &taud  the 
winter. 

The  first  sown  plants  in  particular,  or,  if  you  have  but  one 
sowing,  the  largest  of  tiiese  are  at  that  time  to  be  planted  out 
for  good  in  rows,  and  covered  wiih  bell  or  square  hand-glasses, 
observing  to  place  three  or  four  of  the  strongest  plants  under 
each  glass  ;  the  glasses  to  stand  three  feet  distance  from  one 
another,  and  the  rows  four  feet  asunder 

But  if  you  desire  to  make  the  most  advantage  of  the  above 
glasses,  you  may  plant  four  or  hve  plants  or  more,  under  each  ; 
and  in  the  spring  thin  out  the  worst,  leaving  but  one,  or  at 
most  two,  of  the  strong  plants  under  each  glass ;  and  those 
that  are  thinned  ont  are  to  be  planted  in  another  spot  in  the 
open  ground,  as  directed  in  Febraary  and  March. 

The  plants  intended  to  be  wintered  in  frames,  may  be  plant* 
ed  or  pricked  at  once  from  the  seed-bed  into  beds  for  the  winter, 
to  be  covered  with  frames,  &c  setting  the  pbnts  three  inches 
asunder,  or  previoosly  pricked  into  nursery  beds«  the  same  dis- 
tance in  which  to  grow  in  strength  tiU  the  end  of  October,  or 
first  week  in  November,  and  then  to  be  transplanted  into  theur 
winter  quarters,  in  four  feet  wide  beds  of  light  rich  earth,  in  a 
sonny  sitnation,  setting  the  plants  three  inches  apart  3  and 
i>ne  or  more  frames,  according  to  the  length  of  the  bed,  placed 
thereon,  to  be  protected  occasionally  with  glasses,  as  before 
suggested,  and  as  directed  below,  and  in  the  winter  months  : 
or  observe,  tLaL  if  the  plants  arc  at  that  time  rather  backM  ai  d 
in  their  growth,  it  would  be  proper  to  make  a  slender  hot-bed 
for  them  in  the  following  manner:  — 

A  place  is  to  be  prepared  for  the  bed,  where  the  plants  may 
have  the  full  winter  sun 

Let  a  trench  be  dni;  about  six  inches  deep,  and  the  breadth 
of  a  common  cucumlicr  or  melon  frame,  and  the  length  of  ooe» 
two,  or  more  frames,  according  to  the  quantity  of  plants. 
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Then  get  some  new  hot  dung,  and  with  this  kt  a  ned  be 
made  in  the  above  trench,  making  it  about  eighteen  inches 
thick  of  dung,  and  set  on  the  frame,  and  earth  the  bed  the 
depth  of  five  or  six  inches  with  rich  light  earthy  and  here  the 
plants  are  to  be  set  in  rows  from  tlie  back  to  the  front  of  the 
fraine>  three  inches  distance  ^  and  aa  soon  a»  pianted  kt  thiem 
be  moderately  watered. 

Then  put  on  the  glasses;  but  leave  them  open  aboata 
nand's  breadth,  that  the  steam  which  the  dung  will  occasion 
nay  freely  pass  away  5  and  when  the  plants  have  taken  root, 
let  the  lights  be  taken  quite  off  every  mild  dry  day. 

The  plants,  with  the  assistance  of  the  above  slight  hot-bed^ 
will  soon  take  root,  and,  if  they  are  small,  will  forward  them 
greatly,  so  as  to  acquire  a  due  degree  of  strength  before  the 
time  of  the  severe  weather  begins. 

They  are  to  remain  in  this .  bed  all  winter  |  for  the  heat  is 
only  intended  to  strike  the  plants  and  set  them  a-going  at  first  $ 
for  it  will  not  last  above  a  fortnight. 

Although  I  have  mentioned  the  planting  the  above  plants  on 
a  moderate  hot- bed,  yet  wtierc  the  plants  are  tolerably  for- 
ward in  their  growth,  they  will  not  need  that  assistance^  and 
may  be  planted  at  once  in  a  bed  of  natural  earth,  defended  as 
above,  with  a  frame  and  glasses,  setting  the  plants  the  above- 
mentioned  distance,  moderately  watered  at  planting  :  continu- 
ing the  glasses  till  the  plants  strike  root,  then  to  liave  the  fre^ 
air  in  mild  dry  days,  and  afterwards  managed  as  hinted  oeiow, 
and  in  the  winter  montlis  as  aforesaid. 

In  one  or  ottier  of  these  beds,  the  plants  are  to  remain  all 
winter  ;  and  are,  dur:ng  that  time,  to  be  defended  iu  rainy  and 
severe  weather,  by  putting  on  the  glasses }  bot  in  mild  and  dry 
days  no  covering  mnst  be  over  plants ;  they  must  have  the  free 
air  at  all  such  times,  and  are  to  continue  with  this  management 
till  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  beginning  or  some  time  in 
March,  or  some  occas:onai)y  till  the  beginning  of  April,  if  a 
cold  backward  spring,  and  according  to  the  state  of  growth  of 
the  plants,  then  to  be  transplanted  into  the  quarters  of  the 
kitchen  garden. 

Or,  for  want  of  a  snftciency  of  frames  and  lights  ,  or  that 
of  garden  hand-glasses,  the  cauliflower  plants  are  sometimes 
preserved  through  the  winter  in  tolerably  good  condition,  in  a 
bed  of  common  earth,  under  occasional  protection  of  an  awning 
of  large  garden  mats,  &c.  :  the  bed  being  in  a  warm  dry  situ- 
ation, and  cradled  or  arched  over  with  hoop  bends,  or  pliant 
rods,  to  support  the  said  covering,  drawing  the  mats  over  in 
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lime  of  eicetsWd  rains,  frosty  and  snowy  weather  or  also,  id 
severe  frosts,  an  additional  covering  of  long  straw-litter  over 
tlie  mats. 

And  may  also  often  preserve  these  plants  OTcr  winter,  by 
planting  them  in  a  border  close  under  a  warm  sou*h  wall, 
pricking  then  three  or  four  Inches  asnnderj  and  planted  out 
finally  in  the  spring. 

For  their  forther  general  maftagemeDt,  see  Sepiember,  Odo- 

Let  the  plantations  of  asparagns  be  well  cleared,  and  kepi 
at  this  time  perfectly  free  from  weeds  3  in  particular  that  which 
was  planted  in  beds  last  March  or  ApriK 

Also  let  the  seeding  asparaguft,  which  was  sown  in  the  spring, 
be  kept  very  clean  j  aud  this  must  be  done  bv  a  very  careful 
hand'Wteiiiiig. 

Celery^ 

Transpiaat  now  a  principal  crop  of  celery  into  trenches  for 
blanching  ;  let  an  open  quarter  of  good  ground  be  chosen  j 
mark  out  the  trenches,  and  prepare  liictn  iti  the  uianntr  direc- 
ted in  the  two  last  monllis  ;  and  selecting  some  strong  stocky 
plants,  trim  off  any  long  straggling  tops  of  the  leaves  and  th 
end  ot  the  roots^  and  then  plant  one  row  in  each  trench. 

Observe  to  set  the  plants  four  or  five  inches  distant  in  the 
row. 

Immediately  after  they  are  planted,  let  them  be  watered  ^ 
and«  if  the  weather  should  prove  dry,  the  waterings  mast  be 
repeated  dnJy  every  other  evening  until  the  plants  have  taken 
root. 

Continue  to  earth  np  the  former  planted  celery^  according  as 
the  plants  advance  in  height*  which  should  now  be  properly 
attended  to  in  those  planted  in  trenches  the  two  last  months. 

Let  this  be  done  in  dry  weatheri  and  when  the  plants  are 
also  dry :  let  the  earth  be  well  brokeUj  and  lay  it  np  lightly  to 
the  plants ;  observe  to  earth  them  up  a  due  height  on  each 
side  j  take  particular  care  not  to  break  down  their  leaves*  and 
also  not  to  bury  the  hearts  of  these  plants. 

liet  the  landing  up  these  plant  be  now  repeated  once  a  week 
or  fortnight*  according  as  they  shoot  in  height. 

ArHehoke  PUmU* 

Examine  now  the  artichoke  plants,  both  of  the  old  plantations, 
and  those  planted  last  March  or  April 
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Many  of  these  plaats  will  now  be  in  fruit  :  and  besides  the 
principal  or  top  fruit,  there  will  sometimes  risa  several  small 
.ateral  heads  or  suckers  from  the  sides  of  the  stems  ;  but  in 
Older  to  encourage  the  principal  heads  to  grow  to  a  large  size, 
most  of  these  small  side  shoots  may  now^  as  intimated  last 
months  be  displaced. 

This  practice  is  necessary,  if  yon  prefer  one  large  handsome 
head  to  three  or  four  small  ones  ;  but  when  you  practice  this, 
the  suckers  or  side  heads  should  always  be  taken  off  before  they 
exceed  the  size  of  a  common  large  egg ;  and  these,  in  some 
families,  are  used  in  eolinary  preparations  for  the  table. 

Theie  the  gardeners  about  London  call  suckers  5  they  gather 
Ihem  as  above^  and  fie  them  in  bunches,  and  carry  them  to 
market,  where  they  have  a  ready  call  for  thern^  in  diat  of  Co- 
vent-Garden  and  Spitalhelds,  See. 

ThoDgh  some  persons,  less  anxioas  about  the  sise  of  the  main 
heads,  permit  the  laterals  to  remain  to  advance  to  full  growth 
in  Bocoession, 

Remember,  as  said  last  month,  to  break  down  the  stems  of 
the  artichokes,  as  soon  as  yon  cut  the  fmit. 

Small  Salad  Seed. 

Continue  to  sow,  in  succession,  several  sorts  of  small  salad 
seeds  ^  such  as  mustard,  cresses,  radish,  rape,  and  turnip. 

When  a  constant  supply  of  these  are  wanted,  there  should 
be  some  seed  of  this  kind  sown  ouce  every  week  or  fort- 
night. 

Let  them  be  sown  in  a  shady  border,  or  where  they  may  be 
occasionally  shaded  with  mats,  from  the  mid-day  son,  till  the 
plants  come  up  :  draw  flat  shallow  drills,  sow  the  seeds  pretty 
thick,  and  cover  them  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  j  in  dry  wea- 
ther they  must  be  duly  watered. 

SaKing  Lettuce- Seed,  and  Order  of  Transplanting* 

Sow  lettuce-seed,  at  two  different  times  this  month,  for  use 
both  this  autumn,  and  the  following  winter  and  spring. 

The  principal  sorts  of  sowing  now  are  the  green  and  white 
cos  lettuce,  Cilida,  imperial,  brown  Dutch,  common  white,  and 
hardy  green  cabbage  lettuce ;  but  you  may  also  sow  some  of 
any  of  the  other  kinds*    See  the  Ckiialogue, 

The  first  sowing  is  to  be  performed  some  time  before  the 
tenth  of  the  month,  and  is  to  raise  plants  for  supplying  the  table 
in  September,  October,  and  November,  &c  j  the  second  sowing 
mnst  be  done  some  time  between  the  fifteenth  and  twenty-first 
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of  the  fflOBth  I  and  tlie  plants  raised  from  this  sowing  are  some 
to  be  planted  out  in  September  and  October^  for  winter  supply  j 
and  in  others^  such  as  Cilicia,  brown  Dutch,  commoa  white, 
and  hardy  green  cabbage  lettuce,  some  may  be  both  transplao- 
ted  into  beds  or  borders,  and  a  principal  supply  remain  w  here 
sovvii,  and  thinned  moikrately,  to  cut  for  use,  thinninglv,  as 
wanted  in  winter  or  springs  and  a  good  (luantity  of  (he  cos 
and  other  lettuces  to  be  planted  out  in  September  and  Octol>er 
upon  warm  borders,  in  order  to  stand  the  winter,  to  supply  the 
table  next  March,  April,  and  May. 

Let  each  sort  of  this  seed  be  sown  separate^  take  care  to 
rake  it  evenly;  and  in  dry  weather  it  will  be  proper  to 
water  the  bed  or  border  now  and  then  whm  the  seed  is 
sown. 

Or  some  of  the  plants  raised  frooi  both  tiie  first  and  seeom 
sowing,  particularly  the  brown  Dutch  uad  coniiaon  cabbage 
lettuce^  &c.  may  in  October  and  November  be  planted  in  ebaU 
low  frames,  to  forward  them  for  winter  service,  in  which  season 
they  must  be  covered  every  night,  and  in  alJ  wet,  or  other  bad 
and  cold  weather,  with  the  glasses,  and  in  bard  frosts  they 
must  also  have  a  thick  covering  of  dry  litter  (such  as  straw  or 
£ern)  laid  over  the  glasses,  and  about  the  outsideof  the  frames. 
If  tiius  properly  managed,  some  will  be  tolerably  well  cabbag. 
ed  in  small  heads  in  December,  January,  and  February  •  at 
which  time  they  will  be  highly  acceptable.'  ' 

Botif  in  October  or  November  some  stout  plants  ot  Icttoce 
are  transplanted  from  the  open  ground  with  balls  of  earth  to 
their  roots,  in  a  bed  of  rich  earth  under  frames,  he.  or  some 
into  a  moderate  hot- bed  defended  with  a  frame  and  glass  as 
above,  it  will  forward  them  to  a  handsome  size  in  winter. 

However  the  principal  supply  of  plants  raised  from  the  above 
s'owings  are  designed  chiefly  to  remain  in  the  open  borders 
beds,  &c.  for  their  general  uses  as  above.— See  September] 
October,  and  November. 

Pianting  Leiiueee  of  but  Month's  Sowing, 

Plant  out  a  qnantity  of  the  different  sorts  of  lettoce,  which 
were  sown  last  month,  to  snpply  the  taUe  in  antomn.  See 
September  and  Oeteber,  te. 

Let  these  have  an  open  free  situation  ;  dig  the  ground,  and. 
while  fresh  tvrned  up,  put  in  the  plants  directly,  or  as  soon 
after  as  possible,  in  this  hot  season,  in  rows  twelve  inches 
asunder :  give  then  directly  a  little  wafer  |  and  in  dry  weaih(  r 
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t  hey  muBi  be  watered  as  occasian  requires,  till  they  have  taken 
tool. 

Fennel,  Carduus,  and  Angelica, 

About  tlie  middle  of  this  month  yoa  may  sow  seeds  of  fenael, 
carduQS,  aad  angelica. 

The  seeds  which  are  sown  now  are  to  raise  plants  for  the 
next  year's  use ;  and  by  sowing  them  at  this  season  they  will 
come  up  stronger  ui  the  spring }  though  they  wiM  also  grow 
Tory  well  by  a  spring  sowing  in  Febmary  or  March,  &c. 

Care  of  the  general  Crape, 

Take  care  now  of  the  general  crops>  to  give  them  necessary 
culture  of  hoeing  and  hand-weeding,  so  as  to  eradicate  weeds 
frona  among  them  in  every  part  eifectually,  in  proper  time  before 
the  weeds  are  much  advanced,  and  tbat  none  btaiid  to  seed. 

This  sliould  be  well  observed  io  every  part  of  the  groui:.!  j 
not  only  among  all  the  crops,  but  also  in  vacant  piecesof  ground  j 
for  weeds  are  not  only  hurtful  to  all  crops^  but  exhausting  to 
the  soil  aad  unsightly  to  appearance  j  and  every  weed  that  is 
suffered  to  stand  to  scatter  its  seeds  upon  the  ground  lays  the 
foundation  of  hundreds  for  ihe  year  to  come ;  therefore  every 
opportunity  should  be  taken  to  destroy  them  before  they  arrive 
to  that  maturity. 

This  is  easily  done  among  all  wide  standing  crops,  where 
room  for  the  hoe  %  taking  advantage  of  dry  days  and  with  a 
sharp  hoe,  a  person  may  soon  run  over  a  great  deal  of  ground  ; 
and  the  hoeing  also,  by  loosening  die  s«rfaoe»  is  beneficial  to 
the  plants,  and  it,  both  among  crops  and  vacant  parts,  im-» 
proves  the  fertility  ei,  the  soil. 

But  among  all  those  ci>ps  that  do  not  admit  the  hoe  give 
llie  most  carefnl  attention  to  exterminate  weeds  timely  by  hand- 
weeding,  before  they  overrnn  the  plants,  and  require  double 
labour  to  clear  them  out  efiectnally. 

Generally,  let  ail  large  seedy  weeds,  that  have  been  hoed  or 
pulled  up,  be  raked  up  and  cleared  away,  that  they  may  not 
root  again,  perfect  their  seeds,  and  scatter  them  qu  the 
ground* 

TranMplani  and  earn  Endive, 

Plant  another  parcel  of  endive,  principally  of  the  green  curl- 
€d,  for  the  main  crop  ;  also  some  Batavia  endive.  Choose  an 
open  situation,  and  let  it  be  properly  dug  j  then  draw  out  of 
the  seed-bed  some  of  tiie  strongest  plants,  trim  the  extreme 
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end  of  their  roots,  and  weak  straggling  tops  of  the  leares^  and 
tnen  plant  them  twelve  iaches  each  way  from  one  another. 

Water  them  as  soon  as  planted  i  and  in  dry  weather  let  the 
waterlogs  be  repeated  once  every  two  or  three  days^  ontii  the 
plants  have  taken  root. 

The  endive^  which  was  planted  ont  in  June  and  July,  will,  te 
this  months  be  full  grown^  and  the  plants  should  be  lied  op  to 
promote  their  blanching. 

Choose  a  dry  day  to  do  this  work;  then  get  some  fresh  base 
or  slender  osier  twigs,  examine  the  plants,  and  let  a  parcel  of 
the  largest  fniUhearted  be  tied  op  in  a  proper  manner  ;  observ- 
ing to  gather  the  leaves  up  regularly  in  the  hand  5  and  then 
with  a  piece  of  the  bass,  &c.  tie  them  together  in  a  neat  man- 
ner, a  little  above  tlie  middle  j  but  do  not  tie  them  too  tight. 

Sow  some  green  curled  endive  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
to  plant  out  the  middle  and  end  of  September,  and  in  October 
for  a  late  spring  crop. 

Earih  up  Cardoom. 

The  cardoons  which  were  planted  out  in  June  will  now  be 
arrived  to  some  considerable  heifi^ht ;  and  it  will  be  proper  to 
begin  to  lie  up  some,  and  land  up  some  earth  round  the  plants^ 
in  order  to  blanch  or  whiten  them,  and  render  the  stalks  of  the 
leaves  crisp,  tender^  and  mild  tasted  for  use ;  and,  as  they  rise 
in  height,  let  the  earthing  be  accordingly  repeated. 

For  their  fbrther  management^  see  September  and  Octo- 
ber, 

Bulbing  Keeping  Onions, 

Examine  the  mida  cropa  of  bulbing  onions>  they  will  now  in 
general  be  folly  bulbed  towards  the  middle  of  this  month  i  when 
their  stalks  and  leaves  begin  to  foil  and  wither,  the  roots  hare 
had  their  full  growth,  and  must  then  be  taken  up.  Let  this  be 
done  in  dry  weather  |  immediately  spread  the  roots  to  dry,  and 
manage  them'  as  directed  bst  month. 

OarUe  and  ShaUait. 

Garlic  and  Shallots  must  also  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  they 
have  bad  their  proper  growth.  This  is  also  known  by  their 
leaves,  which,  when  the  roots  have  done  drawing  nourishment, 

will  begin  to  wither. 

HerbM  to  ditHl  and  dry. 
Gather  herbs  to  distil,  such  as  spear-mint^  pepper*  mint. 
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pesDy-royal,  &c  TIui  mutt  be  done  now  the  beginning  of  tbe 
month,  before  the  stalks  and  leaves  grow  loo  old  and  juiceleM  i 
they  being  In  beat  condition  for  this  purpose  just  as  they  are 
coming  into  flower^  becaase  they  are  then  just  in  their  prime. 

Gather  also  herbs  to  dry,  to  serve  the  family  In  winter  >  snch 
as  mint,  balm,  pennf  <dyal,  sweet-maijomm,  and  other  aroma« 
tics^  now  at  full  growth.  They  should  be  cut  in  a  dry  day  and 
spread  to  dry  in  an  airy  room  :  but  lay  them  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  sun.  When  properly  dried^  tic  them  in  [)L]nehes,  and 
hang  them  up  in  a  dry  room  for  use  as  occasionally  wauted- 

Where  it  was  omitted  last  month,  you  shoold  now  sow  some 
Yorkshire^  or  Battersea  and  sogar-loaf  cabbage  seed  for  cole- 
worts. 

Or  likewise  where  any  was  sown  last  month,  it  is  proper  to 
sow  soQie  more  now,  both  for  proper  succession  in  winter,  and 
to  remain  in  good  perfection  all  the  spring  season  without  run- 
ning to  seed  ;  as  sometimes  those  sown  sooner  are,  many  of 
them,  apt  to  fly  up  to  seed  in  March>  and  April :  but  the  plants 
from  this  sowing  will  stands  advance  to  proper  growth^  both  for 
spring  coleworts,  and  early  summer  cabbages. 

But  this  must  be  done  in  the  beginning,  or  before  the  middle 
ol  the  monthf  otherwise  the  plants  will  not  get  strength  for 
general  transplanting  in  an  v  tolerable  time  before  winter ;  and 
will  serve  both  for  the  snpply  of  the  ensuing  winter  and  spring. 
—See  Juli/. 

JVanMplantmg  Coiewortt* 

Examine  the  colewort  plants  which  were  sown  in  July  :  let 
them  be  looked  over  about  the  middle,  or  towards  tlie  latter 
end  of  this  month  ;  and  see  where  the  plants  stand  v  ery  thick, 
to  let  some  be  drawn  out  regularly,  and  plant  them  out  hwdiiji 
into  open  compartments. 

Let  them  be  planted  in  rows,  twelve  inches  asunder  j  and 
set  the  plants  six  or  eight  inches  distant  in  the  row. 

By  tliis  practice,  the  pl.-^nts  remaining  in  the  seed-beds  will 
have  more  room  to  grow  to  a  proper  size  for  planting  out  in 
general  next  month  j  and  those  which  are  now  transplanted 
will  come  into  use  three  or  four  weeks  sooner  than  the  plants 
which  are  left  in  the  seed  bed  until  September. — See  Julg  and 
next  month. 
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Propagate  Aromatic  I'iuuts, 

Propagate^  where  wasted^  the  dlflerenC  «orts  of  aromatic 

plants  I  the  slips  or  cuttings  of  the  branch  shoots  of  many  sorts 
may  still  be  planted,  and  will  grow  :  but  where  any  admit  of 
slipping  from  the  bottom  with  looU^  it  will  be  more  buccebb- 
h\. 

Particularly  the  slips  of  sage,  hyssop,  winter-savory,  and 
marjorum,  will  still  succeed,  but  uiubt  be  planted  in  the  bcj^iu- 
nin^  of  the  month.  Let  the  slips  or  cuttings  be  about  five,  six, 
or  seven  inches  long,  planted  in  a  ^li-uly  border,  and  in  dry 
wealber  duly  water  them,  and  may  also  plant  in  the  beginuing 
of  the  inontli  slips  of  lavendciv,  rui',  rosemary,  wormwood^  and 
southernwood. — See  May,  June,  and  July. 

Bnt  in  procuring  branch  slips  or  cuttings  of  the  above  aro- 
matics,  eiutoiiae  also  below,  as  you  will  sometimes  find  shoots 
arisiDg  from  or  near  the  roots  of  the  main  plants,  where  they 
have  been  planted  pretty  low,  that  their  branches  touch  the 
ground  $  and  if  any  such  bottom  shoots  could  be  slipped  off 
with  roots,  it  woold,  at  this  time,  be  a  particaiar  advantage. 

Cuttings  also  of  the  yoong  shoots*  from  six  or  eight,  to  ten 
inches  long,  may  be  planted  in  a  shaidy  border,  and  occasionaUy 
watered. 

Mmaiffement  of  AromuHe  Plant*. 

Now,  in  the  beginning  of  this  month,  it  will  be  proper  to  cut 
down  the  decayed  flower  stems  of  many  kiiuls  of  aromatic  plants, 
such  as  hyssop,  savory^  sage^  lavender,  and  ail  other  such  like 
kinds. 

At  the  same  time  it  will  be  proper  to  shorten  all  the  strag- 
gling young  shoots,  in  order  to  keep  the  plants  within  due  com- 
pass, which  will  also  make  them  produce  numbers  of  new  short 
shoots  I  and  they  wiii,  by  that  means^  form  close  snog  heads 

before  winter. 

But  this  work  should,  if  possible,  be  done  in  a  moist  time  ; 
and  with  a  knife  let  the  decayed  fiower-stems>  and  the  long 
weak  straggling  shoots  or  branches,  be  trimmed  pretty  close. 

The  plants^  after  this,  will  soon  begin  to  put  out  new  shoots, 
in  a  dose,  bnshy  growth  >  and  these  will  get  strength^  and  make 
the  plants  appear  neat  all  winter. 

Oathering  Seeds, 
Gatlier  seeds  in  due  time,  according  as  they  ripen  :  many 
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sorts  will  now  attain  maturity,  such  as  cabbage^  savoys,  brocco- 
li, borecole,  turnips,  spinacli,  and  various  others. 

Let  this  be  done  in  dry  days,  ciuting,  or  pulling  up  the  seed- 
stalks,  place  them  in  the  full  suo,  against  a  hedge  or  wall,  &c. 
that  the  seed  may  dry  and  harden  properly  j  or  spread  some 
upon  mats  or  large  cloths,  in  order  to  protect  or  remove  them 
more  conveniently,  if  possible,  from  rain,  if  t  should  happen, 
and  iet  tiie  wliole  be  frequently  turned  :  then  after  having  lain 
a  week  or  a  fortniglit,  or  as  long  as  necessary,  let  the  seeds  be 
threshed  or  rubbed  out,  and  well  cleaned. 

Tlien  spread  the  seed  thin  upoi^  clotiis,  in  a  dry  place  j  where 
let  it  lie  a  day  or  two  to  harden  it  properly  :  it  is  then  to  be 
pat  up  in  bags  or  boxes. 

Sowing  Com- Salad  and  Chervil, 

This  is  now  a  good  time  to  sow  the  seeds  of  oom-salad,  or 
otherwise  lamb>lettuce,  for  winter  and  spring  service  j  and 
also  the  seeds  of  chervil  for  the  same  occasion. 

Both  these  plants  will  come  op  the  same  aotunin,  and  are 
very  hardy,  and  will  be  fit  for  use  all  winter  and  the  spring 
season  ;  when  some  more  seed  of  each  sort  should  be  sown  to 
succeed  the  antumn-sown  plants  $  which  in  both  sorts  are 
always  to  remain  where  sown  :  and  if  the  com^salad  is  too 
thick,  thin  the  plants  a  little  $  but  the  chervil  requires  no 
thinning. 

The  lamb-lettoce  or  corn-salad,  being  hardy  to  stand  the 
winter,  is  commonly  used  for  winter  and  early  spring  salads, 
both  in  coiriposition  with  common  lettuce,  &c.  and  as  a  substi- 
tute for  those  where  Uehcieut  >  and  the  chervil,  both  fur  balads, 
and  iioups,  ike. 

Sow  each  sort  separate :  and  the  seeds  of  both  sorts  may 
either  be  sown  in  drills,  or  broa4  cast,  and  raked  in. 

Ripemng  Mehns. 

Take  particular  care  now  of  the  ripening  melons  :  if  there 
should  at  tiiis  time  happen  to  be  much  rain,  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  and  ail  the  best  fruit,  must  be  well  defended  from  it  j 
and  this  is  to  be  done  by  the  methods  proposed  for  their  pro* 
tection  last  month. 

In  hot  dry  weather  give  the  advancing  succession  crops  of 
melons  occasional  waterings :  observe  as  in  June  and  Jul^m 

Chicumber  Plants, 
Cocomber  plants  also  demand  good  attention  at  this  time  i 
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particularly  the  cro|M  which  were  flowa  or  planted  ia  the  open 
groandy  to  produce  fmit  to  pickle,  fce. 

Theae  plants  mast,  in  dry  weather^  be  remarkably  well  sup- 
plied with  water,  at  least  three  or  four  times  a  week,  I^t  thens 
nat  want  for  moisture  In  dry  hot  weather,  and  the  plants  will 
not  fail  to  produce  fruit  abundantly :  generally  commence  fmit- 
jflg  for  gathering  in  the  beginning,  but  in  full  bearing  towards 
tYi'i  middle  of  the  month,  and  continue  till  about  the  same  time 
in  September,  then  mostly  decline  in  producllou^  both  in  quao* 
tity  and  quality  of  the  fruit. 

Let  the  plants  be  also  looked  over  in  a  regular  nianncr,  f«*o 
or  three  times  in  a  week,  in  order  to  gather  a  suflSciency  of  the 
young  fruit  according  as  it  becomes  fit  for  the  purpose  of  pick- 
ling -J  for  when  once  the  fruit  have  come  to  the  proper  pickling 
size,  they  will  soon  grow  too  larj^c  for  that  use. 

Likewise  let  the  cucumbers  of  the  fr  ames,  and  bell  or  hand- 
glass crops  be  also  supplied  plentifully  with  water,  and  they 
will  continue  bearing  goad  fruit  till  the  middle  of  next  mouth. 

May  now  sow  a  few  long  prickly  cucumbers  in  small  pots, 
and  protected  occasionally  under  glasses,  to  plant  into  a  hot* 
bed  the  end  of  this,  or  beginning  of  next  mouthy  under  a  fraine 
and  lights,  to  produce  fruit  in  October  and  November  ^  or  for 
the  same  occasion  may  plant  cuttings,  or  make  layers  of  young 
shoots  of  some  present  bearing  plants.^ See  September, 

Sewing  Tumipt* 

This  is  still  a  proper  time  to  sow  tnrnips  for  a  late  cfopb  But 
let  the  seed,  if  possible,  be  sown  ?n  the  first  or  second  week  in 
the  month,  and  there  will  be  no  fear  of  success  i  but  1  would 
not  advise  to  sow  later  than  the  second  week,  as  the  crop  which 
is  sown  after  that  time  seldom  succeeds  well  in  respect  to  the 
growth  of  the  roots,  which  would  be  v^ry  late  aud  of  but  small 
size. 

In  sowing  the  seed,  take  opportunity,  if  possible,  of  moist 
weather,  or  while  the  ground  is  fresh  digged,  sowing  moderate- 
ly thin,  and  rake  it  in  regularly. 

Hoe  and  thin  the  turnips  which  were  sown  last  month  ;  in 
which  take  advantage  of  dry  days  }  and  let  it  be  done  before 
the  plants  are  too  far  advanced  in  their  growth  :  generally  when 
the  rough  leaves  are  about  the  breadth  of  a  man's  thumb;  then 
the  work  can  be  done  with  expedition  and  regularity. 

Let  the  plants  be  thinned  out  to  the  distance  of  about  six  or 
eight  inches  5  but  for  laige  field  tamipa  cut  them  out  almoat 
double  thai  diatanoa. 
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Look  over  vines  again,  both  in  those  against  walls  and  in  vine- 
yards^ and  let  them  be  ooce  more  cleared  from  all  useless  pro- 
ductions. All  shoots  whatever  that  have  been  lately  produced 
either  from  the  old  or  young  wood  muatnow  be  entirely  displa  - 
ced j  for  such  are  quite  useless  5  asd  if  left,  would  darken  the 
fruit  Tery  much,  and  greatly  retard  its  growth  and  ripeuiog : 
therefore  let  all  such  shoots  be  rubbed  off  quite  close. 

EKamine  also,  at  the  same  time,  with  good  attention,  all  the 
bearing  and  other  proper  shoots  j  and  where  any  have  started 
from  their  places,  let  them  be  immediately  fastened  close  to  the, 
wall,  or  stakes,  m  their  proper  direction,  that  every  shoot  and 
bonch  of  fruit  may  have  an  equ'al  advantage  of  sun  and  air  to 
forward  thdr  growth  and  good  maturity  in  best  perfection. 

likewise  examine  the  fruit  |  and  where  any  bonches  of  grapes 
are  entangled  in  each  other,  or  with  the  ahoots,  let  them  be 
reliered,  so  that  every  bnnch  may  bang  in  its  proper  possi* 
tion. 

Yon  may  now,  if  von  choote  itj,  m  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
top  all  the  ahoota  that  have  frnit  on  them,  and  all  others  that 
have  advanced  above  the  top  of  the  wall,  or  any  way  beyond 
their  dne  bovnds. 

The  Fineyartf. 

Give  now  every  possible  assistance  to  forward  and  improve 
the  production  of  the  vineyard,  by  clearing  the  vines  from  all 
useless  shoots,  as  above,  and  to  train  the  others  along  neatly, 
in  clase  reg^ular  order,  uiiereby  to  admit  the  influenne  of  the 
full  sun  equally  regular  to  the  whole,  which  is  esseunally  neces- 
sary to  promote  the  free  growth  and  timely  ripening  of  the 
grapes. 

And  ahoold  also  diligently  exterminate  all  weeds  effectually 
between  the  rows  5  cutting  them  down  in  their  early  growth ; 
and  afterwards  rake  the  ground,  clearing  alway  all  the  loose 
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weeds  and  robbishy  litter^  foitnlng  in  the  whole  a  clean  smooth 
surface. 

For«  in  vineyards,  a  clean  surface  answen^  in  a  great  degree, 
the  purpose  of  a  wall,  by  retarning  the  snn^ii  heat  upon  the 
vines  and  fruit,  that  the  grapes  will  ripen  sooner  $  and  aoqnire 
a  richer  flavour. 

WaUTreei 

Wall-trees  still  demand  attention  >  particularly  peacbes^  nec- 
tarines, and  such  like  kinds. 

Let  diem  be  enoe  more  carelnlly  looked  over,  and  see  whe- 
ther all  the  brandies  and  shoots  remam  secure  in  their  proper 
plaees.  Where  any  have  been  displaced  by  winds  or  other 
accidents^  let  tfaem  be  nailed  up  again  in  a  secure  and  neat 
manner  3  and  where  any  of  the  shoots  are  loose,  or  project 
considerably  from  the  wall,  or  have  exteaded  in  ienglli,  let  the 
whole  be  nailed  in  close  and  securely. 

To  have  the  shoots  all  lay  close  and  regular  to  the  Trail  is  a 
very  great  advantage  to  the  fruity  and  besides  it  is  beneficial 
to  the  trees  and  alveays  looks  decent  and  agreeable. 

Likewise  observe,  at  the  same  time,  where  any  straggling 
shoots  have  been  lately  produced,  and  let  all  such  be  now  taken 
that  there  may  be  no  useless  wood  to  darken  the  ripening 
iroit  too  much  from  the  sun* 

Clearmg  the  borders  about  Fruit- Trees^ 

Let  all  the  fruit*tree  borders  be  now  kept  remarkably  dean ; 
let  no  weeds  grow,  nor  safer  any  kind  of  Utter  to  remain  open 
them. 

By  keeping  these  borders  neat,  it  is  not  only  agreeable,  in 
the  greatest  degree,  to  the  eye,  but  a  clean  smooth  surfiiee 
throws  up  a  reflection  of  the  sun's  heat,  in  some  degree,  on  the 
trees,  which  certainly  greatly  promotes  the  ripening,  and  im- 
proves the  flavour  of  the  fruit. 

Take  care  of  fig-trees :  the  figs  will  now  be  full  crown,  and 
will  begin  to  ripen,  and  therefore  require  a  due  shaie  of  ssu 

to  promote  their  ripening,  and  to  give  them  their  true  Bavour. 

All  the  strong  shoots  must  therefore  be  now  laid  in  close  (d 
the  wall  J  but  take  care  to  use  the  knife  on  these  trees  but  vtry 
little  at  this  time.  Cut  oil  no  shoots  but  such  as  irrow  directly 
fore  right  on  the  front  of  the  branches  :  lay  in  all  the  fair- 
growing  side-shoots^  and  leading  or  terminal  shoots  of  thegeoe* 
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ral  branches  for  these  young  ahoots  that  are  now  laid  in  are 
to  bear  the  frolt  to  be  expected  next  year ;  and,  therefore^  a« 
theae  trees  produce  their  frait  opon  aoae  bat  the  year-old  shoots, 
be  careful  to  leave  eaough  at  this  time  to  hare  a  plentifti]  dioioa  i 
for  what  is  not  wanted  to  lay  in  at  the  general  season  of  pruning 
can  at  that  time  be  eanly  cut  away. 

But,  whatever  you  do,  be  sure  not  to  shorten  any  of  the 
shoots,  but  lay  in  everv.one  at  Ml  kngth  ;  for  the  shoots  of 
tliese  trees  mst  never  be  shortened^  becsosa  they  are  the  only 
bearing  wood  for  next  year  ;  and  as  they  bear  principally  to- 
wards tb^ir  upper  ends,  shortening  would  destroy  the  best 
fruitful  parts  thereof,  and  throw  them  into  a  redundaiicy  of 
useless  wood  the  fullovviDg  summer. 

Observe  to  lay  them  in  regularly,  not  across  one  another, 
and  then  let  them  be  well  secured,  for  the  wind  and  raia  has 
great  power  over  these  trees  on  account  of  their  broad  leaves. 

N(Bw  Bedded  Treu  md  Buddmg, 

Go  over  the  stocks  or  trees  which  were  budded  in  July,  c'4nd 
let  all  the  bandages  be  loosened. 

This  should  generally  be  done  in  about  three  weeks,  but 
never  exceed  a  month,  after  the  budding  is  performed  ;  other- 
wise, as  the  inoculation- bud  will  swell,  the  sap  will  be  stopped 
Tn  Its  regular  course,  and  the  parts  about  the  bud  will  be  pinch- 
edj  and  swell  irregularly. 

Likewise  in  trees  budded  last  year,  now  advancing  in  tb«ir 
first  shoot,  examine  that  part  of  the  stock  below  the  inoculation 
and  where  there  are  any  shoots  sent  forth  in  that  place^  let 
them  be  taken  off  close. 

Budding  may  still  be  performed^  and  will  be  saccessfol  in 
moat  sorts  of  stone  fruity  as  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  plums, 
&c ;  but  tins  must  be  done  in  the  beginning,  and  not  later  than 
the  middle  of  this  month. — See  the  Nunery  and  Fruii'Gar' 
dm  for  Jufy, 

Defending  WaU-Frmi  /rmn  Intectu, 

Continue  to  defend  the  choice  wall^fruit  from  insects  and 
birds. 

Birds  are  to  be  kept  off  by  fixing  up  nets  before  the  trees  of 
such  fruit  as  they  would  cat.  This  is  a  sure  defene-c  against 
those  devourers  :  therefore  it  will  be  well  worth  while  for  siicl< 
persons  as  have  uets  to  fix  them  up  before  some  of  the  choicer  I 
,  fruit,  particularly  grapes,  figs,  and  late  cherries.  • 

AVasps  and  flies  are  also  to  be  guarded  against,  for  these  in« 
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lects  uill  devour  or  spoil  the  roost  delicate  fruit  atasorprisicg 
rate,  and,  if  not  prerentedj  make  great  bavock. 

Tlie  only  method  *to  prevent  this  is  to  continue  to  place  baits 
in  different  parts  of  the  trees  to  catch  them  ;  that  is,  have  a 
quantity  of  large  phials  filled  with  sugared  or  honey  water*  of 
beer,  &a  as  advised  last  month,  and  hang  three  or  four  in  eadi 
of  the  principal  trees ;  this  will  greatly  protect  the  froit :  for 
the  sweetness  of  the  liqaor  will  entice  the  insects  to  neglect  the 
froit,  and  they  will  contenually  hover  abont  the  month  of  the 
phials  5  numbers  will  daily  creep  in  to  drink  j  and,  when  once 
Ihey  enter^  not  one  in  a  hundred  can  get  out  again. 


THE  PIiEASURE  OB  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Watering  and  general  Care  of  Annual  Flanti, 

Takb  care  now  of  the  annual  plants  in  pots  ;  they  must  in  dry 
weather  be  well  supplied  with  water ;  let  them  be  watered  at 
least  three  or  foor  times  a  week  ^  but  in  very  hot  dry  weather 
they  will  need  watering  every  day. 

Likewise  contume  to  support  such  annnals  as  require  it  with 
handsome  stakes,  or  sticks,  and  let  the  stalks  or  stems  of  the 
plants  be  neatly  tied  to  them  according  as  they  advance  in 
height. 

Where  large  decayed  leaves  appear  on  these  plants,  let  theui 
be  immediately  taken  off,  for  nothing  looks  worse  ;  trim  or  re- 
gulate any  disorderly  growths  ;  and  keep  the  plants  always 
dear  from  weeds^  and  pull  up  decayed  flowers. 

fTo^erin^  and  general  Care  of  Perennial  PlanU  in  Pott. 

In  dry  weather  give  water  airio  pretty  often  to  ail  the  peren- 
nial flower- plants  in  pots. 

But  this  must  be  done  in  general  ;  that  \s,  those  plants 
which  are  past  flowering  will  want  water  as  well  as  those  which 
are  now  blowing,  and  such  as  are  still  to  bloom. 

Take  care  now  of  all  such  perennial  plants  in  pots  as  have 
done  blowing ;  let  the  flower-stalks,  when  the  flowers  decay, 
be  immediately  cot  down  ;  loosen  the  earth  in  the  top  of  the 
pots  I  take  some  ont«  replace  it  with  the  sameqnantity  of  new| 
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five  a  little  water,  and  then  set  the  pots  in  a  shady  border  for 
le  remainder  of  the  summer. 

Prcpagaie  fi»rau$»rooted  Perennial  Plants. 

Now  is  the  proper  time  to  increase  mauy  of  the  double-flow- 
ered and  other  desirable  fibrous  rooted  perennial  plants  done 
flowering,  by  slipping  and  parting  the  roots  ;  and  the  proper 
time  to  begin  to  do  it  is  about  the  middle  or  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  month. 

Many  sorts  may  now  be  increased  by  that  method  ;  particu- 
larly the  double  rose-campion  andcatchfly,  double  scarlet  lychnis, 
and  double  rocket :  also  the  double  ragged-robin,  bachelor's- 
botton^  gentianellaj  polyaDtbosea^  aariculas,  double  daisies^  large 
heartVease,  campanula,  and  aeveral  other  snch  like  kiods  of 
fibrons^rooted  pereonials. 

The  method  is  this  3  where  the  plants  have  growu  into  lai^ 
tofts,  let  the  whole  of  each  root  be  takeu  up  entirely  out  of  the 
earthy  then  let  it  be  parted,  or  divided  into  as  many  separate 
plants  as  yon  shall  see  convenient,  bnt  not  into  very  small  sets : 
but  in  parting  them,  take  care  to  do  it  in  snch  a  manner  as 
every  plant  or  slip  so  separated  may  be  properly  famished  with 
foots. 

When  the  root  is  thos  parted  into  several  slips  or  disdnet 

plants,  let  every  snch  slip  or  plant  be  trimmed,  by  cutting  off 
any  straggling  or  broken  parts  of  the  roots,  pick  off  any  dead 
or  broken  leaves,  and  trim  the  other  parts  as  you  shall  see  ne* 

cessary,  and  then  plant  them. 

Or  others  may  be  occasionally  slipped  as  they  remain  in  the 
ground,  by  detaching  the  outside  oil-sets,  with  roots  to  <iacb  as 
above. 

They,  in  the  whole,  by  either  of  the  above  metho<ls,  should 
generally  be  phiuted  in  a  shady  border,  or  where  they  can  be 
occasionally  shaded  with  mats  in  liot  sunny  days,  till  they  have 
taken  root.  Let  tlieni  be  set  about  six  inches  apart,  close  the 
earth  well  about  them,  and  give  some  water  ;  and  let  the  wa- 
tering be  occasionally  repeated^  till  the  plants  are  fresh-rooted, 
and  during  the  summer. 

These  will  all  take  root  in  a  short  time,  get  strength,  and 
make  tolerable  good  plants  by  the  latter  end  of  October  and 
November  ;  at  that  time,  or  in  the  spring,  they  may  be  taken 
op  with  balls,  and  planted  some  in  pots,  and  the  rest  in  borders. 
Tliey  will  all  blow  next  year,  in  spring  and  summer,  &c,  in  the 
diffisrent  sorts. 
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Saxifrage, 

This  is  now  a  proper  time  to  propagate  saxifrage. 

The  double  wiiite  saxifrage  produces  its  tlowers  in  the  spnog 
season,  In  April  or  May,  and  makes  a  beautiful  a|)|iearaiHe. 

Tiiey  are  easily  propagated  by  the  small  giaiiuius  aff-sel 
roats,  which  they  produce  plentifully  ;  they  are  generally  plan- 
ted in  pots,  but  may  also  be  planted  in  the  borders  or  beds,  pian- 
tiog  i^everal  of  its  small  roots  in  a  little  cluster  togetli«r«  Ibat 
the  iiowers  may  come  up  in  bunches ;  otheriviae  they  will  make 
but  little  show. 

The  pyramidal  saxifrage  makes  a  most  beantifal  appearaoce 
when  io  bloom  it  is  propagated  by  oflT-sets^  which  arise  from 
the  sides  of  the  plants,  and  they  may  now  be  taken  off,  and 
either  planted  in  borders  or  pots,  and  will  flower  next  year. 

Likewise  the  thick»ieaved  purple,  and  some  other  dviaif 
kinds,  fce»  of  saxifrage  may  also  be  propagated  by  ofif-sets  oi 
slips. 

Auricula  Planit. 

The  auricula  plants  in  pots  should,  some  time  in  this  mouth, 
be  shifted  into  fresh  earth. 

For  that  purpose,  provide  a  quantity  of  fresh  light  compost'; 
let  this  be  sifted,  or  otherwise  broken  very  small  between  the 
bands,  and  then  be  laid  ready 

Then  prick  off  all  decayed  leaves  of  the  plants;  detach  any 
considerable  increased  off-sets  ;  turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots, 
trim  away  some  of  the  earth  from  its  roots,  or,  if  old  plants, 
dear  away  the  earth  entirely :  eat  off  any  decayed  part  at  bot> 
torn  of  the  main  root,  and  let  the  extreme  fibres  be  trimmed ; 
this  done>  fill  the  pots  nearly  with  new  compost,  immediately, 
set  one  pbmt  In  the  middle  of  esch,  close  the  earth  well  about 
the  root  and  bottom  partt  and  fill  up  the  pots  properly  with 
more  compost 

'  When  the  whole  arc  thus  planted,  let  them  be  moderately 
watered,  and  set  the  pots  in  a  shady  place,  or  shade  them  occa- 
sionally from  the  sua  with  mats,  and  water  them  in  dry  wea- 
ther till  the  plants  have  taken  root. 

Plant  off-sets  of  auriculas  ;  if  any  are  produced  on  the  old 
plants,  either  in  plants  or  borders,  &c  they  may  now  be  de- 
tached and  planted* — See  May. 

Sccdliug  Auriculas,  $fc. 
The  seediiug  aiuiculas  and  polyanthuses  sbonU  now,  whera 
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it  was  omitted  last  months  be  piicked  out  from  the  seed- 
bed. 

Dig  for  them  a  bed  or  border  in  a  somewhat  sheltered^  shady 
situation,  rake  the  surface  even>  and  then  put  in  the  plants, 
about  thi'ee  or  four  inches  asunder^  being  careful  to  dose  the 
earth  neatly  about  the  roots,  &c. ;  and  giYo  them  a  moderate 
watering. 

The  waterings  mast,  if  the  weather  should  prove  dry,  be 
repeated  moderately  every  other  day  till  the  plants  have  taken 
freiiii  root. 

Sowmg  Auricula  aud  Pofymtkui  Seed. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  bow  aai  icula  seed  3  and  it  will  also  be 
proper  to  sow  the  seed  of  polyanthuses. 

These  seeds  may  eitlier  be  sown  in  a  border  of  light  earth, 
or  in  boxes,  or  large  wide  pots,  or  flat  wide  gardrn  pans,  &c. 
and  for  which  purpose,  either  |)repare  a  bed  or  border  exposed 
only  to  the  morning  sun ;  sow  the  seed  and  rake  it  in  or,  hrst 
smooth  the  surface,  sow  the  seed,  cover  it  in  with  fine  earth  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  deep :  or  fill  some  pots  or  boxes  of  Tight 
earth  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month,—  let  the  seeds 
be  sown  pretty  thick,  and  cover  them  in  with  fre&h  earth  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep. 

The  boxes  or  pots  must  then  be  set  where  only  the  momiiq^ 
snn  eomesy  stand  there  till  the  end  of  next  months  and  then  be 
removed  where  they  can  hare  the  foil  sun* 

The  auricula  seed  will  probably  not  grow  before  the  spring, 
but  the  plants  will  then  come  up  earlier  and  stronger  than  those 
sown  at  that  season  $  giving  occasional  protection  In  winter 
from  frost  and  other  inclement  weather. 

But  the  polyanthuses  will  sometimes  come  up  the  same  sea- 
son, and  will  stand  the  winter  well,  and  will  be  fit  to  plant  out 
early  next  summer,  wlien  they  \vill  have  time  to  grow  strong, 
so  ai»  to  be  able  to  produce  strong  Howeii)  the  spring  after. 

Cafnatim  Layen, 

Carnation  layers,  that  have  been  layed  five  or  six  weeks,  will 
be  well  rooted,  and  should  be  cut  from  the  old  root,  and  plan- 
ted into  beds  or  pots. 

But  in  order  to  protect  the  layers  more  readily  in  winter,  it 
will  t)e  adviseable  to  plant  a  parcel  of  the  best  plants  in  small 
pots,  particularly  some  of  the  choicest  kinds. 

For  that  purpose,  let  a  quantity  of  moderately  small  pots 
be  procured  of  the  siaes  32'8  or  4S's,  and  fill  them  with  good 
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earth  j  tlien  t:ike  off  the  layers,  tnm  their  tops  a  little,  cut  off 
the  naked  bottom  end  close  to  the  root,  or  slit  part>  or  gash, 
which  was  made  in  laying  ;  then  plant  one  layer  ill  each  po^ 
and  immediately  give  a  little  water. 

Then  set  all  the  pots  in  a  shady  sitaation,  and  give  water 
M  occasion  reqaireSj  tiU  the  plants  have  all  fairly  ta£en  root 

When  the  plants  are  firmly  rooted,  let  the  pots  be  then  re- 
moved into  a  more  open  sitoatioo,  and  remain  there  nntil  the 
latter  end  of  October^  when  either  place  them  m  a  warm  titn- 
ation  for  the  winter,  or  for  the  principal  sorts  may  form  a  rais- 
ed bed  of  some  dry  light  compost^  in  which  to  plunge  the  pots, 
prepared  of  any  light  dry  earth,  mixed  with  sand,  ashes,  or 
any  light  warm  soil,  formed  into  a  bed  the  width  and  length 
•  of  a  garden-frame,  or  of  two  or  more  lengthways,  raised  a  few 
inches  above  the  common  level  of  the  ground  when  thus  pre- 
pared ;  then,  at  the  above  time  (October),  plunge  the  pots  to 
tlicir  rims  in  the  bed,  tlose  together,  and  in  which  to  remain 
all  winter  to  protect  the  roots  more  effectually  from  frost:  and  ' 
to  be  defended  in  bad  weather  with  the  glasses,  &c. 

Bat  the  glasses  are  only  to  be  put  on  in  severe  frosts,  snow, 
and  much  rain  |  and  mast  be  talten  off  constantly  in  mUd  and 
dry  weather,  j 

mte,  where  frames  and  glasses  are  wanting,  the  pots  may, 
at  the  above  time,  be  plunged  in  a  bed  prepared  at  aboTe  j 
then  place  some  rods  or  hoop-bend  arches  across  the  bed  |  and 
having  some  good  thick  mats  always  in  readiness,  let  these  be 
drawn  over  the  hoops  to  shelter  the  plants  in  serere  frosty 
weather. 

By  plunging  the  pots  into  the  bed  of  compost,  it  prestrves 
the  plants  more  securely  from  fi  ost ;  for  it  then  cannot  enter  , 
so  easily  at  the  sides  of  the  pots  to  hurt  the  roots. 

The  plants  are  to  remain  in  either  of  the  above  situations, 
and  in  the  same  pots,  till  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  the 
beginning  or  some  time  in  March  ;  they  are  then  to  be  tnrned 
out  with  the  ball  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  planted  into  the 
large  pots,  where  they  are  to  blow.— See  Februarg  mi 
March, 

But  the  common  carnation  layers,  that  are  intended  to  be 
planted  in  the  borders,  should  be  managed  in  this  manner 

When  the  layers  are  all  well*rooted^  they  are  then  to  be 
separated  from  the  old  plants,  trimmed  as  above  directed,  and 
planted  in  a  bed  or  border  of  rich  earth .  Let  them  be  set  about 
six  inches  distance  every  way  from  one  another,  and  directk 
watered,  and  the  waterings  must  be  occasionally  repeated  ^ 
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%nd  if  very  bot  weather,  and  the  bed^  &c.  open  to  the  san,  il 
would  be  of  much  advantage  if  the  planta  coold  be  shaded  from 
the  mid-day  siin  till  well  rooted. 

The  layers  are  to  remain  in  this  bed  or  border  iiatil  October 
or  November,  to  gain  strength,  and  then  some  may  be  trans- 
planted  into  the  borden,  and  others  remain  for  transpkating  In 
the  spring. 

Laying  Camaiiom* 

This  is  still  a  proper  time  to  lay  caraation  and  doable  aweei* 
Williams  I  bat  thb  mast  be  done  in  the  beginning  of  the 

RSOttth. .  . 

Take  off  all  such  layers  of  doable  sweet^wtliiams  as  weva 

laid  hve  or  six  weeks  ago^  and  manage  them  as  directed  for  the 

caruatioos. 

P^Biir  out  Pink  Pioings,  ^e. 

When  the  pink  pipings,  ike.  which  were  planted  in  June  an</ 
July,  are  well  rooted  and  advanced  in  growth,  let  them  in  thv 
beginning  and  middle  of  this  month  be  thinned  out  and  planted 
in  three  or  four  feet  wide  beds,  in  rows  six  inches  asunder,  and 
give  proper  u  atei  ings  :  the  rest  will  be  fit  to  [jiant  out  next 
month,  and  tliey  uiil  all  acquire  proper  strength  for  flowering 
moderately  tiie  following  year^  but  in  greater  perfection  the 
second  summer. — See«/tfiie* 

They  will  obtain  a  good  boshy  growth  by  the  end  of  October^ 
when,  or  in  November^  or  the  following  apring,  some  of  ike 
strongest  may  be  transplanted  with  balls  into  the  borders^  &4:. 

Saw  Seedi  of  BuUnnu  Flowers. 

Now  sow  seeds  of  bolbons  flower-roots,  to  obtain  newTarle* 
ties  :  snch  as  tolips  hyacinths,  narcissas,  iris,  crown-imperials^ 
friUnarias,  and  lilies,  the  seeds  of  martagoaSi  crocuses,  t^d  %>f 
anyotber  balbs* 

These  seeds  may  be  sowd^  abont  the  middle  or  towards  the 
atter  end  of  the  month. 

They  may  be  sown  either  in  boxes,  pots,  or  beds,  &c. ;  but 
.he  convenience  of  boxes  or  pots  is,  they  can  be  removed  nea* 
4ily  to  different  situations,  as  the  season  requires  •  boxes,  &c, 
or  this  purpose,  may  be  of  any  moderate  size,  abc^ut  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches,  or  more,  in  width  and  length,  by  eight  or  tea 
deep:  or  large  wide  garden-pots  are  equally  eligible. 

They  must  be  filled  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  top  with 
Ine  light  earth,  making  the  surface  smooth  i  then  sow  tlie  seeds 
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thereon  moderately  thick,  and  cover  them  wiiit  si  tied  eariU 
about  half  an  inch  dt  cp. 

'J'iie  boxes  or  pots  arc  tlien  to  be  moved  to  a  somewhat  shady 
situation  and,  if  the  weather  proves  dry,  must  be  at  times 
lightly  watered  :  they  are  to  stand  there  till  the  latter  end  oC 
September,  and  then  lo  be  removed  to  a  warm  part  of  the  ganka 
in  the  fall  sun. 

But  these  seeds  may  also^  if  you  choose  it^  be  sown  in  beds 
of  light  earthy  aad  will  soccseed  equally  well,  with  a  little  care 
of  sbadiog  occasiooallyio  hot  sunny  weather,  and  some  shelter- 
ing in  winter  from  frost  The  beds  mast  be  prepared  in  a  dry 
warm  situation,  and  shoald  be  about  three  feet  broad. 

The  boxes>  &c.  or  beds,  must  be  defended  in  winter  from 
severe  frosts  and  great  snows  ;  and  this  is  to  be  done  by  laying 
dry  iitter  over  and  about  the  oulsides  of  the  boxes,  or  on  the 
surface  of  the  beds. 

The  plants  will  begin  to  appear  about  the  latter  end  of  next 
March,  or  in  April,  &c.  and  must  then  be  kept  clear  from 
weeds,  and  in  dry  weather  refreshed  often  with  water. 

In  June  and  July  their  leaves  will  decay,  and  then  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  must  be  cleared  from  weeds  and  litter,  and 
about  half  an  inch  of  fresh  earth  strewed  over  the  surface  of 
the  pots,  boxes,  or  beds. 

Thns  let  them  remain  till  the  same  time  the  second  snmmer, 
and  then  It  will  be  proper  to  transplant  them. 

Then  at  that  time  prepare  a  bed  or  two  in  a  dean  dry-lying 
spot,  and  where  the  earth  is  Ught,  and  each  bed  to  be  three  feet 
broad. 

Then  take  up  the  roots  cot  of  the  seed-bed,  and  immediately 

plant  them  into  the  beds  prepared  for  them ;  let  them  be  placed 

in  rows  four  inches  asunder. 

The  most  ready  method  will  be  to  draw  neat  drills,  with  a 
small  hoe,  making  them  about  two  inches  deep,  and  place  the 
roots  in  the  drills  an  inch  or  two  distance  3  or  if  very  small, 
may  be  scattered  thinly  along  the  drills,  and  draw  the  earth  over 
them  the  depth  of  one  or  two  inches. 

The  next  summer,  at  the  same  time,  the  roots  are  to  be  re- 
moved again,  and  must  then  be  set  three  or  four  inches  each 
way  apart. 

Thus  the  seedlings  are  to  be  treated  every  summer  till  tb^ 
are  brought  to  a  state  of  perfect  flowering  i  observing  at  each 
removal  to  allow  more  and  more  room. 

When  they  are  brooght  to  a  proper  rise  of  growth  for  flower* 
ing,  they  are  then  to  be  managed  as  the  other  old  roots. 
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But  It  will  be  seTeral  years  before  eome  of  the  roots  arrive 

to  that  state,  particularly  the  tulips,  which  never  begin  to  show 

a  flower  till  the  sixth  or  seventh  year  ;  but  the  advantage  of 

raising  this  and  other  choice  bulbs  from  seed  is,  that  when  the 
seedlings  are  raised  to  a  flowering  state,  and  beg^n  to  break 
into  stripes  or  variegatioas,  or  discover  other  peculiar  proper- 
ties, according  to  the  different  species,  there  will  every  year 
appear  auiong  them  many  new  flowers. 

This  is  the  advanlage  of  raising  them  from  seed  ;  and  like- 
wise among  the  aew  llovvers  there  will  sometimes  be  some  that 
greatly  excel  by  the  lustre  of  colour^  tiiigeQ^  and  regularity  pi 
stripes,  8cc. 

However,  as  the  raising  of  bulhoii!*  roots  from  seed  is  a  very 
tedions  process,  and  so  long  before  they  begin  to  flower,  many 
periions  not  having  patience  to  wait  the  time,  are  deterred  from 
proceeding  in  the  business  $  and  is  practised  principally  by 
diose  wbo  are  jMurticaiMriy  carious  in  these  kind  of  flowem. 

Sow  Anemone  Seeds,  Sfc, 

Sow  aneiBoiie  seed,  and  the  seed  of  rannncnloias^  and  spring 

cyclanens. 

It  will  be  most  adviaeable  to  sow  these  seeds  prindpally  in 
boxes  or  lai^  wide-moathed  pots^  or  flat  garden-pans« 

The  pots  or  boses  to  be  filled  with  rich,  bnt  very  light  earth : 
the  seeds  are  to  be  scattered  thereon  pretty  thick,  and  cover- 
ed lightly  with  sifted  earthy  not  vore  than  a  qnarter  of  an  inch 
deep. 

The  boxes  or  pots,  with  these  seeds  and  plants,  are,  both 
before  and  when  they  are  come  up,  to  be  managed  as  above 
directed  in  the  mauagement  of  the  seedling  bulbs. 

Remove  BmWomm  jRoelt* 

This  is  still  a  proper  time  to  remove  or  transplant,  where 
required,  several  sorts  of  late  flowering  bulbous  rools,  now  out 
of  bloom,  snch  as  the  roots  of  martagoiis  and  red  lilies  j  the 
stalks  and  leaves  of  white  lilies  also  now  decay;  and  that  is 
also  the  most  proper  time  to  remove  these  bulbs. 

'\"\'lien  the  roots  are  taken  up,  the  otT-sets  must  be  all  sepa- 
rated from  tliem  ;  and,  when  this  is  done,  the  principal  roots 
aiay  either  be  planted  again  now  in  the  proper  places,  or  may 
he  dried  and  cleaned,  and  pot  up  till  October,  and  then 
planted* 

Bnt  the  best  of  the  off-sets  should  be  planted  again  soon* 
in  nuraery-beda,  each  sort  senarate,  and  there  to  remain  a  yeai 
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or  two :  and  then  may  bo  planted  among  the  other  flowcf  ing 
roots. 

Thongh  as  the  martagons  and  other  lUy  kinds  having  large 
sqaamooi  or  scaly  bnlbs,  the  scaks  th'ick»  fleshy,  and  snecnient, 
they  do  not  keep  well  long  ont  of  the  ground,  like  the  aolid 

and  tunicated  balbs  ;   thereforcj  after  being  taken  up,  nod 

the  off- sets  detached,  it  would  be  proper  to  replant  thera,  either 
directly,  or  as  sooq  after  as  convenient  3  or  where  these  bul- 
bous roots  are  grown  into  large  bunches,  the  ontward  off-sets 
may  occasionaliy  be  detached  without  removing  the  main 
roots. 

May  also  remove,  where  necessary,  bulbs  of  the  Persian  and 
English  bulbous  irises,  where  it  was  omitted  last  month  ;  and 
the  balbs  of  narcissuses,  spring  crocuses^  and  jonquils,  fritiUa- 
riaSi  and  most  other  bulbs  whose  leaves  are  decayed^  and  the 
roots  have  not  put  out  new  fibres,  may  still  be  removed*  if  re* 
qnired*  either  for  fresh  transplanting  them,  where  necessary,  or 
to  separate  the  increased  off*sets  when  grown  into  large  ban* 
ches. 

For,  as  observed  in  the  two  or  three  former  months^  it  ii 
necessary  to  take  op  the  best  sorts  of  bnlboos  flower  roots  at 

least  once  every  two  or  three  voars,  ii*  order  to  separate  the 
increased  parts  or  oft'-sets  troiii  the  large  or  principal  roots  ; 
and  it  should  always  be  done  as  soon  as  the  flower  and  leaves 
fade,  or  at  least  in  a  short  time  after  ;  for  at  tliat  period  the 
roots  are  at  rest,  and  draw  no  nounshmeot,  but  will  bear  re- 
moval without  the  least  cht'ck, 

But.  on  the  contrary,  when  the  roots  are  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  ground  any  considerable  time  after  the  decay  of  the  stalks 
and  leaves,  they  will  all  seed  out  new  fibres,  and  even  at  that 
time  begin  to  form  the  bud  for  the  next  year's  flower  |  and  if 
the  roots  were  after  that  to  be  taken  np*  they  might  receive 
BO  great  a  check  by  the  removal,  that  some  sorts  would  not 
produce  flowers  the  sncceeding  year  $  or«  at  least,  if  they  did, 
the  flower  wonltf  be  very  weak  and  of  inferior  appearance. 

Thran^lant  Seedlmg  Peremniak  and  Bieimiab. 

Transplant  into  nnrsery- beds  the  seedlings  of  waI1-flowers» 

stocks,  sweet-williams,  carnations,  and  pinks  ;  also  columbines^ 
scabiouses,  and  other  seedling  perennial  and  bieoniai  plant* 
fts  are  still  remaining  in  the  seed-bed. 

Thesfi  should  be  transplanted  in  moist  weather  ^  and  ths 
sooner  the  better,  that  the  plants  may  have  time  to  root,  and 
get  some  strcuMth  before  winter.  Let  a  border  be  dug  for  tbem, 
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or  else  dig  some  beds  three  or  four  feet  broad^  and  immediately 
put  in  the  plants  aboot  six  laches  distance  from  one  another^ 
and  let  them  be  directly  watered. 

When  the  plaats  have  stood  in  the  abore  beds  or  borders 
about  two  months,  or  till  the  end  of  October^  or  any  time  in 
November,  Sec  or  next  spring,  a  quantity  may  be  then  trans- 
planted into  the  flower  borders,  and  other  parts  of  the  pleasure 
ground^  to  remain  to  blow  next  year. 

CUp  Hedgei, 

Now  clip  or  trim  hedges.    All  sorts  may  now  be  clipped  , 
such  as  holly,  yew^  privet,  horabeaa,  elm,  lime,  and  also  tliorn«' 
9ud  all  other  sorts. 

This  is  the  only  proper  season  to  cut  such  hedges  as  are  only 
clipped  but  once  a  year  j  because  those  hedges  that  are  trim- 
med now  will  not  push  out  any  more  shoots  to  aignify  this  sum- 
mer J  60  that  they  will  not  want  cutting  again  till  next  year. 

But  gucli  hedges  as  were  clipped  in  the  beginning,  or  middle 
of  last  mouth,  or  before,  will  want  clipping  again  in  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  this  month;  which  should  be  performed  accor- 
dingly^ or  next  month  at  farthest;  not  permitted  to  remain  in 
rough  disorder  ail  winter* 

Cm  Box  rnnd  Thrift  Edgings. 

Clip  box  edgings,  in  which  take  opportunity,  if  possibi'e,  of 
moi^t  weather :  keep  these  edgings  cut  pretty  low^  and  do  not 
let  tbem  grow  too  broad. 

Edgings  of  thrift  should  also  at  this  time  be  trimmed  a  little* 
for  they  will  now  begin  to  want  it  |  that  is,  w  here  it  was  not 
done  last  month,  should  now  cut  off  all  the  decayed  Bower 
Stalks  :  and  where  the  sides  have  grown  uneven,  let  them  also 
be  cnt  to  some  regular  order,  either  with  a  pair  of  garden* 
shears,  or,  if  mnch  oveigrownj  may  be  cnt  in  with  a  sharp 
edging-iron. 

The  garden-shears  for  clipping  box-edgings,  ke,  should  be 
in  good  order,  rery  sharp  at  the  points,  that  yon  may  be  aoie 
to  cut  the  sides  and  top  in  a  clean  neat  manner. 

But  this  ought  to  be  done  in  moist  weather,  if  possible,  parti* 
enlarly  the  cotting  in  the  sides,  &c.  both  of  box  and  thrift 
edgings ;  BB,  If  too  closely  trimmed  in  a  dry  hot  season,  cney 
are  apt,  soon  after^  to  assume  a  withered  disagreeable  appear* 
anoe* 

IT 
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Gran  md  Gmtel*  Wulktif  4re. 

ContiDue  to  mow  grass-walks  and  lawns,  and  let  this  be  doae 
once  a  week  or  fortnight,  according  to  the  growtli  of  the  grass, 
whicii  iu  pleasure  gardens  should  always  be  kept  dowu  short, 
close^  and  even. 

Let  the  walks  and  lawns  be  also  sometimes  poled  and  rolled, 
which  is  as  necessary  occasionally  as  mowing,  to  keep  the  grass 
perfectly  clean  and  ueat  j  and  the  work  of  mowing  can  also  be 
thereby  effected  with  maeh  greater  ^se  and  expedition ;  and 
the  cattiDg  performed  in  a  more  dose^  clean^  ordedy  nianoer^ 
to  form  a  regular  even  surface. 

In  mowing  of  sbort  garden  grass^  take  always  opportnni^  of 
dewy  mornings^  or  moist  weather  while  the  grass  is  wet ;  for 
short  grass  eannot  be  mowed  with  any  tolerable  despatch  and 
exactness  when  dry  ;  and  always,  soon  after  mowing*  let  the 
cut  grass  be  swept  np  dean,  and  carried  away. 

Gravel-wnlks  should  always  be  kept  Yery  clear'  from  weeds, 
and  occasionally  swept  from  any  scattering  loose  litter , 
and  these  walks  should  also  be  rolled  at  least  ODce  or  twice  a 
week, 

i^mmd  Care  of  fi^wer-Boid^h  i'c. 

The  flower-borders,  beds,  and  shrubbery  compartments 
fcC.  of  the  garden,  should  be  continued  always  exceeding  neat. 

These  borders,  and  other  similar  ornamental  compartments, 
should  be  now  and  then  gone  over  with  a  sharp  hoe,  lu  order 
to  loosen  the  surface  and  cut  up  any  weeds  that  appear. 

After  this  they  should  be  raked  over  neatly>  drawing  off  all 
weeds  and  litter,  and  the  surface  raited  even  and  regular,  which 
wUl  thereby  appear  fireih  and  clean,  of  a  neat  agreeable  order. 

Likewise  look  over  the  plants  in  the  borders,  or  other  parts 
of  the  garden  j  and  where  there  are  any  discover  a  very  disor- 
derly growth,  let  them  have  some  proper  regulation  » 
mu  g  and  tying,  &c  ;  where  any  branches  or  shoots,  &&  ad- 
vance in  an  irregular  or  straggling  manner,  let  SBCh  be  cot  off 
dose  or  shortened,  or  others  tied  up  as  it  shall  seem  necev 
saryj  and  cut  out  all  decayed  flower-stalks. 

Where  the  shoots  of  rambling  flowering  plants  ioterfere  with 
each  other,  they  should  be  shortened,  so  that  every  plant  may 
stand  single  :  they  always  appear  to  the  best  advantage  wUen 
Ihey  stand  clear  of  one  another. 

Take  off  all  withered  leaves,  and  let  the  ipain  stems 
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flowers  be  well  supported  with  stakes  or  sticks^  in  i\q  n'jnpii 
directioD  ,  and  climlVing  sorts  accordii^g  to  their  growin. 

When  any  sbouU  hiing  d^uglwg,  CiH.  Lhi^m  oif  Jiw 
of  the  plant. 

Where  French  and  African  marigolds,  crysantheranms,  or 
other  strong-branching  annual  flouers,  produce  ramblintr  shoots 
near  the  ground,  they  should  be  trim  Died  M{>  dose  lo  n^m 
fi^Bveral  inches  upward  from  tne  bottom. 

This  will  cause  them  to  form  haiidiome  and  regular  hea^s, 
and  will  8how  themselves  to  greater  advantage  than  il  tUe  otn^a* 
chea  were  .permitted  to  spread  near  tlie  grouod* 

Gather  Flower  Seeds. 

Gather  the  seeds  of  such  flowera  as  are  now  ripe,  in  a  dry 
day*  boHi  of  ail  aorta  of  aoonala  and  biennials,  and  of  such 
perennials  as  may  be  required  j  aprewi  then  on  'tnals  to  diy  in 
an  airy  plaoe  where  the  son  can  come. 

When  Ifa^y  are  .midl  hardenedj  beat  or  rab  them  out*  md  p«t 
them  in  4»ifier  or  oanvae  b^fK^sor  into  Jmea^  till  the  i9a«m  far 
aowioglhiiiL 

Planting  Auhumal  MvJbt* 

Plant  antomnal  flowering  bnlbst  if  any  are  now  out  ofgfonnd* 
anch  aa  colchkuBie*  autDmnai  nafeiaaiia^^hwffttaey  lily,  and  other 
MnaryUia^.aotiiBinal  crocns,  &c.  planting  ibem  tn  beds  or  borders 
of  light  earth*  and  some  Guemaey  Uy^.&c.  alao  in  pots  ^  they 
will  all  blow  or  flower  the  same  antomn  $  aome  (he  latter  end 
.of  ihia  Month,  and  the  othera  in  the  next  <inonth>  and  October, 
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Boeing  and  Ckaniag  the  Nursery  Moils. 


Tan  advantage  of  dry  daya  lo  hoe  and  destroy  the  weeds  ber 
tween  the  rows  of  young  trees  and  shrubs  of  ali  4inda«  Lo* 
this  always  be  doM  in<diie  Hmo^iMfare'the  wee«to|pfow  to  any 
CoaaMerible  «iae. 
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For  whea  weedi  are  pemitted  to  stand  too  long,  it  will  re- 

m\re  donUe  laboor  to  cot  tbem  down  ;  and  large  weeds,  when 
ibey  arecot«  will,  if  not  raked  off  tin  ground,  or  well  shaken 
boat,  many  of  them  take  root^  and  grow  up  a^ain. 

Weed  and  wcUr  SeedlingM, 

Seedling  trees  and  shrubs  of  all  sorts  should  also  now  be 
kept  perfectly  free  from  weedi^  ;  for  these,  if  permitted  to  grow 
iu  seed-beds,  would  do  mueh  ihiinage. 

in  very  dry  and  hot  weuilu  r,  it  will  still  be  proper  to  water 
the  beds  and  pots  of  srnall,  young,  tender  i^eedling  trees,  and 
t  will  at  lliis  time  be  a  gieat  advantage  to  the  plants. 

liikewise  often  water  aH  plants  in  pots. 

Prune  and  re^uUte  diwrderly  Q*owtki  in  Trees  and  Shruijs 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  trim  evergreens,  and  s  jcli  other  shrubs 
as  ^viiit  it  in  the  nursery.  In  doing  thig^  observe  to  take  out 
rigorous  shoots,  or  sliorten  them  so  as  to  form  a  more  reg^inr 
head  j  and  cut  away  any  low  straggling  under-growthi. 

Where  forest  trees  or  any  others  have  made  aqy  vigorous 
shoots  from  their  stems,  or  very  rambling  growths  ia  th»  hcMl^ 
»t  will  be  proper  to  cat  sach  iboota  off  close. 

2  i  aiisplanting  young  Seedling  Trees, 

In  the  beginning  of  this  month,  if  the  weather  be  a  little 
moist  and  doody,  yoa  may  transplant  seedlings,  pines,  and  firs, 
from  the  boxes  and  beds  where  they  were  sown. 

It  is  now  to  be  observed,  as  hinted  last  month,  that  it  is 
not  meant  to  make  a  general  transplanting  i  bat  only  where 
the  plants  are  any  ways  crowded  in  the  seed-bed,  it  will  be 
proper  to  transplant  some,  that  they  may  not  stand  to  spoil 
one  anolber.  vbserving  the  same  method  as  mentioned  last 
month. 

Prtparimg  Gremd  for  general  TranMpbrnHng. 

The  groand  where  a  new  plantation  of  yonng  trees  or  shrnbe 
R  to  be  made  in  aotomn,  should  now  be  kept  clear  from  large 

weeds  :  and  if  there  be  any  now  of  large  growth  advancing  to 
seed,  hoe  them  up,  and  rake  them  off  the  ground,  and  carry 
them  avvay. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month  it  will  be  time  to  begin  to 
trench  such  vacant  pieces  of  ground  as  are  to  be  planted  ia  au- 
tumn with  anv  kinds  of  trees  or  shrubs :  and  ia  order  that  the 
ground  may  be  bettor  improved  by  the  rains,  sun,  and  devv^  it 
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wiU^  in  digging,  be  mmit  proper  to  lay  it  up  in'  rough  ridgesj 
till  the  time  for  planting  in  October  and  mvemberj  &t.  and 
tlien  can  be  expedition  Jy  levelled  down. 

Now  go  over  the  stocks  that  have  been  budded  three  weeks 
or  a  month,  and  let  the  bass  be  untif  that  the  parts  about 
the  bud  may  not  be  pinched. 

findding  may  also  still  be  performed  ;  but  it  must  be  done 
in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  month  at  iarthest,  otherwise 
it  will  nQt  prove  successful. 

Chmry  and  Pbm  SianeB. 

Preserve  cherry  and  plum  stones,  &c.  for  sowings  to  raise 
stocks  for  budding  and  grafting. 


THE  GREEN-HOUSE. 


Shifting  uUo  kargerpoii, 

TowAKDS  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month,  let  all  such 
green-house  trees  and  shrubs,  &c.  as  are  in  w  ant  of  larger  pots, 
or  a  refreshment  of  new  earthy  be  shifted^  this  being  a  good 
tinae  for  doing  that  work. 

For  that  purpose  provide  a  quantity  of  fresh  earth,  and  some 
proper  sized  pots  or  tubs  3  these  being  ready,  let  such  plants 
be  taken  up  out  of  their  pots  with  the  balls  whole,  then  trim 
off  very  dry,  matted,  and  mouldy  fibres  of  the  roots,  which 
spread  about  the  side  and  bottom  of  the  bali^  and  trim  away 
part  of  the  outward  loose  old  earth. 

Then  having  pot  in  a  little  fresh  earth  in  the  new  potSj  set 
one  plant  in  each,  and  Ml  it  up  properly  with  the  new  compost^ 
and  give  it  a  moderate  watering ;  so  proceed  with  others,  and 
remove  the  pots  or  tubs  where  the  plants  can  be  shaded  some- 
what from  the  sun^  and  sheltered  from  violent  winds* 

This  is  also  now  a  ver^r  proper  time  to  shift  all  kinds  of  suc^ 
culent  plants  that  want  larger  pots  |  such  as  euphorbinms^  se- 
dnms^  aloesj  and  the  varions  other  similar  sorts.  Observing 
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generally  on  this  occasion  to  allot  most  of  the  succolent  tribe  a 
light  drj  soil  ;  a  sandy  earth,  or  any  similar  light  compost  is 
eligible,  in  which  to  plaat  them,  on  account  of  their  fleshy  suc- 
culent nature^  and  great  humidity  of  most  o(  these  kinds  of 
plants. 

Take  them  out  of  the  pots  and  trim  some  of  the  outward 
old  earth  with  care  from  the  ball,  and  trim  the  straggling  hbres 
of  the  root  $  set  the  plants  immediately  into  the  ndw  pots.  Ml 
it  up  equally  round  with  liw  light  dry  doinpostj  and  directly 
give  each  a  little  water. 

Then  set  the  pots  in  a  shady  p1aoe»  and  the  plants  wBI  soon 
take  root  Some  of  the  tender  idnds  may  be  placed  in  a  gar- 
den frame^  and  the  glasses  drawn  •  on  at  times  to  protect  the 
plants  from  heavy  rainsj  if  sach  rfionM  happen  before  they  take 
root. 

If  these  plants  are  shifted  at  the  beginnmg  or  middle  of  this 
month;  they  will  have  fixed  themselves  again  tolerably  well  in 
fresli  looting  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

Prcpagaie  Atom,  ^e. 

The  first  or  second  week  of  this  month  is  a  proper  time  to 
slip  or  detach  suckers  or  bottom  off-sets  of  aloes,  and  other 
succulents  from  the  old  plants,  to  propagate  them. 

The  slips  or  o£f-sets  are  to  be  planted  singly,  in  small  pots  ; 
the  pots  must  be  filled  with  some  Tery  light  dry  compost* 
These  being  ready,  plant  one  in  each  pot,  and  close  the 
earth  hrmly  abontthe  root  of  the  plants,  and  water  them  m'^de* 
rately. 

When  all  are  planted,  set  the  pots  where  they  can  be  defended 
from  thie  mid«day  snn,  and  in  dry  weather  let  them  have  now 
and  then  a  moderate  refreshment  of  water  |  tbns  the  plants 
win  be  rooted  in  a  short  time. 

Do  not  forget  in  dry  weather  to  give  water  to  all  the  pots 
and  tubs  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  to  all  the  oflier  green-house 
plants ;  and  let  this  be  always  given  io  due  time,  before  the 
earth  in  the  pots  or  tubs  becomes  very  dry. 

liut  take  particular  care  of  the  fruiting  orange  and  lemon 
tr(*es,  and  do  not  let  them  want  for  moisture,  otherwise  the 
young  fruit  lately  set  will  drop  oS  or  become  of  bunted 
growth* 
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To  orange  and  lemon-trees,  &c.  it  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  add  a  little  fresh  earth  to  the  top  of  the  tubs  or  pois, 
provided  it  was  not  dose  in  any  of  the  former  muiiths  during 
the  summer. 

In  doing  this,  the  earih  in  the  top  of  the  tubs  or  pots  should 
oe  loosened  almost  to  the  surface  of  the  roots,  and  the  loosened 
earth  to  be  taken  out  j  then  let  the  pots  or  tubs  be  directly 
filled  up  again  with  fresh  rich  earth. 

When  this  is  done,  let  every  tub  or  pot  have  a  moderate 
watering  j  and  this  settles  the  new  earth  close  vo  the  roots. 

This  should  be  done  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  ;  and  it 
is  of  such  service  to  these  plants,  that  if  segUcted  before^  the 
doing  of  it  should  not  be  omitted  now. 

The  above  dressing  would  also  be  of  much  service  to  any 
other  green-house  plants  at  this  seaseo^  where  not  done  any 
time  within  the  last  two  or  three  months. 

Inoculate  Orange  Trees,  fyc, 

Inocnlate  orange^  lemon>  and  citron  trees,  for  this  is  the  only 
proper  season  to  perform  that  operation  on  these  trees  ;  but  it 
most  be  done  in  the  hrst,.  or  at  farthest  in  the  second  week  in 
the  month.  The  proper  stocks  to  bud  these  upon  are  such  as 
are  raised  from  the  kernels  of  the  same  sort  of  fruit*  See  the 
Oreen^Bima  for  Marek,  April,  Jwut,  and  Jufy. 


THE  H0T.H0USE. 

€Hcinff  Air  tmd  Water. 

■ 

Continue  to  admit  a  large  portion  of  fresh  air  into  the  hot- 
house daily  ;  for  the  beneht  of  the  plants  in  general  in  this 
deparitnent  j  observing  the  rules  as  in  June  and  July,  he- 

Likewise,  let  all  the  plants  have  water  pretty  freely  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  or  as  often  as  it  may  appear  necessary,  to 
keep  the  earth  in  the  pots  always  in  a  moderate  degree  of  moist* 
ocss. "  See  July. 
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Shifting  Pine- Apple  Plants, 

The  biicccssioQ  fruiting  pioe-apple  plants,  which  are  to  bear 
the  fruit  to  be  expected  next  year,  should  now,  where  it  was 
not  done  last  manlh,  be  shifted  into  the  large  poU,  where  they 
are  tioally  to  remain  to  firutt. 

The  poti  for  this  purpose  should  be  those  called  twenty- fours 
or  sixteens;  bat  if  large  plAAti!*  lui^  priacipaliy  the  latter 
siited  pots. 

Let  this  shifting  be  done,  if  possible^  ia  the  first  or  second 
week  in  the  months  that  they  may  ba?e  time  to  make  new 
roots^  and  establish  themsdyes  ia  a  iiree  growth  by  October, 
ready  for  being  placed  in  a  new  bark*bed  in  the  froiting^hoose, 
where  they  are  to  remsin  to  froit* 

f  n  shifting  these  plants  observe  to  let  a  proper  quantity  oi 
fresh  earth  bs  brought  and  laid  ready  ;  or  any  light,  mellow, 
rich  garden  moold  will  do  $  hot  if  a  prepared  compost  of  rich 
kitchen-garden  earth,  fresh  light  loam,  and  a  portioh  of  tho- 
roughly rotten  dung,  all  worked  up  together  in  a  ridge,  ex-* 
posed  in  the  full  sun  and  uir  some  months  before^  it  will  be  the 
most  eligible  soil  Li  ihcse  [il.inis. 

The  earth  being  ready,  theu  bring  the  new  pois  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  plants,  and,  as  you  proceed  in  piantiiig,  put  as 
much  of  the  new  earth  into  each  pot  as  will  cover  the  bottoai 
two,  three,  or  four  inches  deep,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
pots  and  phmls  ;  atui  then  having  taken  the  plants  in  their 
present  pots  out  of  their  bark-bed,  with  care  turnout  each  plant 
with  its  bail  entire  ;  and  placing  it  in  the  new  pot,  fill  up  the 
vacancy  witli  Iresh  earth,  and  immediately  give  a  moderate 
watering. 

AVhen  all  is  planted,  let  the  bark-bed  be  stirred  up  with  a 
fork  at  the  bottom :  at  the  same  time  let  a  good  quantity  of 
new  tan  be  thrown  in,  and  fork  op  both  well  together.-*  See 
July. 

This  being  done,  let  the  pots  immediately  be  plunged  again 
to  their  rims,  and  refresh  them  now  and  then  with  water. 

Likewise  after  shifting,  it  would  be  benehcial  to  give  a  slight 
shade  of  mats  over  the  glasses  in  hot  sunny  days,  from  about 
ten  to  two  or  three  o'clock. 

General  Care  of  Piae- apple  Plants, 

llie  principal  care  of  the  pine-apple  plants  now  in  general 
is  to  allot  them  a  large  admission  of  fresh  air  every  warm  day. 
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•nd  to  supply  them  properly  with  frequent  neoetsary  moderate 
wateringe. 

But  observe,  particalarly,  in  the  plants  now  in  full  frnit  ripen* 
vug,  to  apply  the  occasional  waterings  the  most  moderately, 
that  too  much  moisture  may  not  affect  the  flavour  ot  the  fruit. 

Accord  iDg  as  the  fruit  attains  foil  maturity^  should  generally 
give  proper  attention  to  gather  it  while  in  good  perfection,  be* 
fore  too  ripe^  and  the  high  flavour  much  evaporated* 

Prapagatbug  Pinei. 

As  the  pine-apples  will  now  ripen  apace,  should,  accordingly 
as  they  are  cut  or  gathered  for  the  table,  give  the  old  plants 
the  necessary  care,  to  assist  their  production  of  a  supply  ot 
bottom  suckers  for  an  increase  of  new  plants  j  in  which  let 
them  be  managed  as  directed  last  month  :  and  the  suckers  are 
also  to  be  treated  accordiug  to  the  method  there  mentioned.  • 

Likewise  take  care  of  the  crowns  on  the  tops  of  the  pine- 
apples ;  these  also  serve  for  propagation  :  when  the  fruit  has 
been  served  at  table,  the  crown  should  be  taken  ofif  with  a  gentle 
twist,  and  this,  where  convenient  or  is  required^  may  be  retur- 
ned in  order  to  be  planted. 

The  management  of  the  crowns  now  is  also  the  same  as  in 
the  last  month. 


SEPTEMBER. 


WORK  TO  9»  DQVB  IB  TBB  XITCWII  MONHU 


f  BIS  is  now  a  principal  season  to  begin  to  proidde  mushroom 
spawn,  and  to  prepare  proper  supplies  of  hot  dung  for  malcing 
mushroom  beds,  in  which  to  plant  the  said  spawn  for  the  pro* 
duction  of  mushrooms. 

These  beds  should  be  made  of  the  best  warm  horse  stable* 
dung,  and  about  the  beginning,  or  any  time  tliis  month,  is  thff 
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proper  ttiAe  ta  provide  ft  tecesssry  qoaiititr^  resdf  for  thai 
pnrpose  i  taking  the  long  moiat  litter  and  short  dun;  togetlier» 
and  the  whole  well  interalxed. 

Bat  before  jm  work  the  dong  np  in  A  bed»  it  abonU  be  toaa^ 
ed  np  mixediy  together  in  a  heap,  that  the  whole  may  fermeal 
cqnally,  and  to  remain  till  the  ftnt  great  heat  ia  oter ;  this  ia 
generally  effected  in  a  fortnight  or  tnree  weeks  tlttie>  aoeordiog 
to  the  quantity  )  it  will  then  be  in  right  order,  and  you  may 
proceed  to  make  the  bed. 

Bat  before  you  make  the  bed,  it  is  proper  to  provide  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  good  mnshroom  spawn  j  this  is  a  material 
article  :  and  a  proper  quantity  must  be  procured  to  plant  into 
the  bed  to  produce  the  mushrooms,  for  this  spawn  contains  Cho 
plant  in  embryo. 

This  is  frequently  found  in  the  dung  of  old  cucumber  or  melon, 
or  other  decayed  dung  iiot-beds  ;  it  is  also  often  to  be  met  with 
in  horse^dunghllls.  Which  have  lain  several  mouths  ;  spawn  » 
also  to  be  found  in  pasture  helds  and  meadows,  and  should  be 
searehed  for  in  those  places  where  yon  see  mushrooms  rise  na- 
furally  but  I  generauy  prefer  the  spawn  found  in  dung,  either 
in  old  hot-beds  or  in  old  dnng-hills,  or  dnngy  composts,  ftc  as 
greatly  superior  to  the  field  spawn,  both  for  the  greater  oer^ 
tainty  of  being  the  true  salnttferous  sort,  and  for  the  general, 
superiority  of  its  prockiction  in  good  fleshy  mushrooms. 

I  have  often  found  excellent  spawn  in  some  old  dunghills  an^i, 
compost  heats  ;  such  as  we  commonly  sec  piled  up  in  large 
heaps  in  the  lanes,  or  on  commons  near  farm  fields  j  and  you 
will  generally  find  it  most  of  all  in  those  dung-heaps  which  con- 
sist chiefly  of  horse  stable  dung,  observing  to  Feaicli  in  such  as 
appear  to  have  lain  for  several  months  3  and  may  also  often  find 
most  excellent  strong  spawn  in  horse-mill  tracts,  where  horses 
sre  employed  constantly  under  shelter  in  taming  miUs^  &c.  or  in 
stable- yards,  where  horse-dung  has  lain  some  considerable  time 
in  the  dry  ;  also  in  covered  horse- rides,  in  li?ery-stable  yards, 
tnns,  &c.  where  horses  are  exercised ;  the  places  being  thickly 
littered  with  short  stable  dong,  fine  cakes  of  spawn  are  often 
found  towards  the  sides. 

Spawn  is  commonly  found  In  searching  as  above,  in  lamps 
of  dry  rotten  or  half*rotted  dung  ;  is  a  white  fibrous  substance, 
running  and  spreading  itself  ia  the  said  lumps  of  dry  rotten 
dung  ;  appearing  of  a  white  stringy  or  filamentose  nature,  and,  ^ 
of  the  true  sorts,  has  exactly  the  smell  of  a  nul'^h^oom. 

Let  these  lumps  be  taken  tip  carefully,  dung  and  spawn  to- 
^-ether,  observing  to  preserrc  the  pieces  as  entire  as  possible. 
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laying  them  at  the  same  time  in  a  wheel-barrow  or  basket  with 
the  same  care  :  when  you  have  gathered  enough  for  your  purpose, 
iCt  the  lumps  be  laid  in  a  dry  [)hice,  aiid  covered  with  &ome  dry 
litter^  or  garden  mats,  till  the  bed  i&  ready. 

Bat  if  the  pieces  of  spawn  are  wet,  or  very  damp,  you  may 
lay  them  thinly  together  in  a  dry  shady  place,  where  they  may 
dry  leisurely  5  then  cover  them  as  above. 

I  have  been  obliged  often  to  buy  my  spawn  of  the  market 
gardeners  in  t!ie  neighbourhood  of  London,  but  particularly 
those  called  the  Neat-ljouse  gardeners,  near  Chelsea  ;  also  about 
Lambeth  and  places  adjacent  3  where  many  of  the  gardeners' 
laboarers  go  about  at  the  proper  season  and  collect  great  quan- 
tities for  sale.  It  may,  if  closely  packed  up  in  .  hampers,  be 
safely  conveyed  to  a  great  distance.  I  liave  more  than  once 
•ent  it  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

It  is  sold  from  about  two  or  three  to  six  or  eight  shillings  per 
bushel  I  thoogh  Mmetimes,  when  plentifuUy  procured,  is  sold 
for  quarter  the  last  mentioned  prloe* 

When  yon  hsTe  obtained  the  spawn,  yon  may  then  begin  to 
make  the  bed  as  soon  as  the  dong  is  in  n  r^ht  condition  for 
that  purpose. 

Choose  a  dry-iymg  place,  either  in  the  melon  ground,  wherein 
to  make  the  bed,  or  on  any  other  dry  shekered  situation  $  and 

the  bed  should  be  made  generally  wholly  upon  ilie  surface  of 
the  ground  ;  or  occasionally  in  a  shallow  trench  only  six  inches 

deep,  and  to  the  width  and  length  of  the  intended  bed  ;  and 
the  excavated  earth  of  the  trench  if  a  ridi,  light,  mellow  soil, 
will  serve  to  earth  the  bed. 

Mark  out  on  the  ground  the  width  and  length  of  the  bed, 
which  must  be  at  least  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet  wide,  and 
AS  long  as  you  shall  think  convenient,  from  fifteen  or  tw  enty 
to  fifty  feet,  or  more,  according  to  the  quantity  you  intend  to 
raisC;  and  is  to  be  made  ridgeways,  like  lUe  roof  of  a.  house, 
about  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet  high. 

Bring  in  the  dung,  and  lay  the  bottom  of  the  bed  to  me  fuH 
extent ;  and  as  yon  advance  in  height,  draw  both  sides  in  gra* 
dually  from  the  bottom,  till  yon  bring,  as  it  were,  to  nothing  at 
the  top. 

As  yon  proceed  in  making  the  bed,  obserre  to  shake  and  mix 
the  dung  well  together,  boC  do  not  tread  it,  hot  beat  it  down 
firmly  with  tiie  fork,  and  permit  the  whole  to  settle  gradually 

of  itself. 

Thus  let  the  bed  be  carried  on,  till  you  have  raised  It  to  the 
height  of  at  least  three  feet  and  a  half,  or  four  li&st  high. 
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ftiutUng  Uitt  whole  m  the  km  of  the  rh%e  of  a  hoose^  as 
fefbreaeid. 

Having  naiie  the  bed,  yos  mit  let  It  leHiiain  for  at  leaal  a 

ibrtnight  or  three  weeks,  or  amoath,  according  to  iU  tnbstanee' 
md  extent,  before  yoa  put  in  the  spawn,  or  at  least  till  the 
heat  is  become  quite  moderate  :  for  the  bed  will  be  very  warm 
n  a  day  or  two  after  it  is  made,  and  will  continue  in  a  great 
heat  for  many  days;  and  if  the  spavin  uaii  to  be  put  in  while 
the  heat  is  stroug,  it  would  be  entirely  destroyed  ;  therefore 
have  two  or  three  loug  sticks  thrust  down  iuto  the  dung,  to 
pull  up  occasionally  to  try  the  heat ;  which  be  sure  let  be  qaite 
iiiiid,  reduced  to  a  very  low  warmth,  before  you  venture  the 
spawn  in  :  for  this  is  very  delicate,  impatient  both  of  too  mach 
heat,  severe  cold,  and  copious  moisture. 

Remember,  after  the  bed  is  made,  that  if  there  should  happen 
to  fall  much  rain  before  it  is  ready  for  the  spawn,  to  cover  the 
tvhole  a  good  thickness  at  the  top  with  long  dry  litter^  or  gar* 
den  mats,  for  much  wet  would  spoil  the  bed. 

When  the  bed  is  in  a  due  condition,  let  the  spawn  be  brought 
«ut  in  a  dry  day,  dividing  the  large  lumps  into  smaller,  and 
plant  it  in  rows  lengthways  of  the  bed«  observing  to  begin  the 
lirst  row  within  abottt  five  or  tix  inches  of  the  bottom. 

Plant  the  pieces  of  spawn  in  the  dung,  observing  to  put 
them  jost  within  the  sornoe  of  the  bed^  and  let  them  be  put  ia 
about  five  or  six  inches  asunder  when  yon  have  fiolshed  om 
row,  begio  another  six  or  eight  inches  from  the  first,  and  so 
proceed  till  you  have  planted  the  whole* 

When  this  is  done,  let  the  surface  «f  the  hed  he  made  qoite 
smooth,  by  beatifif  the  dang  gently  with  the  baek  of  year 
spade« 

Then  let  evevy  part  of  the  bed,  firem  the  bottom  upward^ 
be  covered  with  some  rich  dry  earth  aboot  an  Inch  aod  a  half 
thick  J  let  Ais  also  be  made  qaite  smooth  by  osiag  the  spade 
as  above. 

Or  sometimes  the  spawning  is  performed  by  placing  the 
spawn  upon  the  surface  of  the  dung,  making  first  a  layer  of 
earth  along  the  Ijottom  three  or  four  inches  width  and  two 

thick  :  so  placing  the  fir&t  row  of  sj).iwii  upon  the  dung  close 
along  the  upper  edge  of  the  layer  of  earthy  then  earth  over  the 
spawn  the  above  thickness,  continuiog  the  layer  of  earth  six 
inches  up  the  side  of  the  bed,  place  more  spawn,  as  before  | 
and  so  proceed  with  the  rest,  finishing  as  above. 

Likewise  the  spawning  is  sometimes  effected  by  first  earth* 
ii)g  the  bed  all  over  an  inch  and  hal^  or  two  inches  thick,  then 
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iHScrting  the  spawn  into  tfjc  earth  close  down  to  the  dusg,  and 
then  add  a  little  more  earth  over  the  whole^  not  more  than 
an  inch  thick,  smoothing  the  surface  evenly. 

Then,  in  either  of  the  above  methods,  let  the  whole  be  cover- 
ed with  some  clean  dry  straw,  or  dry  long  stable  litter,  a  foot 
thick  at  least,  to  keep  out  the  wet  and  cold  ;  observing,  howe- 
ver, if  yoo  have  any  doobt  of  the  bed  recovering  a  vlgoroos 
beat  again  soon  after  being  spawned  and  closely  earthed  over» 
which  conhnea  the  heat  and  hot  steam,  you  may  cover  it  only 
bat  a  qoarter  or  half  the  thickness  at  first,  or  not  at  ail  for  a 
tew  days  or  a  week  or  fortnight,  if  a  very  substantial  bed,  and 
weather  is  dry  ;  bat  if  rain  falb,  defend  it  above  with  the 
Htfaw,  or  dry  long  harse  stable  litter  i  for  if  the  bed  is  now 
•offered  either  to  have  too  moch  heat  or  wet,  all  it  lost,  so  de* 
licate  is  the  spawn— and  requires  therefore  the  greatest  precau* 
tions  in  the  first  setting  off,  being  carefol,  howeyer,  agreeable  to 
the  foregoing  hints«  to  cover  the  bed  all  over  in  dae  time  with 
dry  litter,  the  fall  thickaest  above-mentioned  $  which  mast  be 
cootinaed  constantly  oyer  the  bed  in  all  weathers,  night  and 
day,  and  thas  the  bed,  with  proper  care,  will  begin  to  produce 
mashrooms^ii  five  or  six  wedks. 

During  the  present  season,  and  all  winter,  the  bed  must  be 
kept  constantly  covered,  night  and  day,  as  above,  to  defend  it 
securely  from  wet  and  cold  :  and  in  time  of  heavy  rains,  severe 
frost,  or  snowy  weather,  the  depth  of  covering  should  be  aug- 
mented with  more  dry  straw,  and  over  this  spread  some  large 
garden  mats  or  canvas-doth,  which  should  remaia  constantiy 
ail  winter. 

And  when  heavy  incessant  rains  fall,  or  great  falls  of  thaw- 
ing snow,  examine  the  covering  ;  if  the  wet  has  penetrated 
quite  through,  remove  the  wet  straw  |  and  apply  some  clean 
and  dry  next  the  surface  of  the  bed. 

Or,  after  the  bed  has  been  spawned  and  covered  some  con- 
siderable time,  and  the  mushrooms  do  not  seem  to  come  freely, 
or  that  the  warmth  of  the  bed  appears  spent,  may  remove  ths 
covering,  except  a  little  next  the  bed,  and  apply  upon  this  « 
quantity  of  warm  dry  horse-stable  litter,  near  a  foot  thick,  and 
other  dry  litter  over  that  and  this  will  promote  a  fresli  mode- 
rate  heat  in  the  bed,  and  prove  very  beneficial. 

But  these  beds,  in  the  summer  season,  may  sometimes  have 
the  covering  of  litter  taken  off  for  a  short  time,  when  a  very 
moderate  warm  shower,  and  ut  very  hot  weather  may  now  and 
then  have  little  sprinklings  of  water. 

These  beds  generally  begin  to  produce  plenty  of  good  mnsh 
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rooms  in  Ave  or  six  weeks  after  being  spawned  ;  and  wiU  oon- 
tinuc  soinetimes  bearing  for  several  months. 

The  spawn,  when  it  begins  to  run,  spreads  Itself  very  fail 
every  way,  and  the  plants  will  ri^e  thickly^  in  a  succeasioaa. 
order^  all  over  Ihe  bed. 

Bat  sometimes  a  mushroom  bed  will  not  begin  to  yield  any 
plants  till  two,  three,  or  foor  monf  lis  after  it  is  made  5  but  whea 
that  happens,  it  may  be  assisted  by  applying  a  good  thickness 
of  long  warm  stable  litter,  as  above  intimated^  to  revive  thn 
declining  warmth,  and  set  the  spawn  in  motion. 

When  tlie  bed  is  In  fail  prodoctton,  il  ahoold  be  examined 
two  or  three  timea  e  week  to  gather  the  produce ;  turaiog  eff 
the  Btrav  eoverlng  very  careftiUy  end  geaereliy  geiher  moit 
of  the  noahnKMna  while  of  moderate  tiie»  or  not  exceeding  m 
middling  lai^  growths  or  before  tiiey  become  lai^  flapt* 
pecially  for  most  principal  cutinary  purposes  j  thoi^f  on  eoaM 
)CcaBiona»  are  nqnlrad  in  large  flaps,  and  in  otbera  in  email 
button  growth,  the  aine  of  oniinaiy  round  bnltonai  Intger  er 
smaller  as  they  may  oeoor-^ detaching  them  clean  to  the  botlom 
by  a  gentle  twist  j  not  cut  them  to  leave  the  stump,  it  being 
apt  to  become  magotty,  infectious  to  the  successionai  plauti»  j 
and  as  soon  as  gathered  return  the  covering. 

I  have  sometimes  planted  mushroom  spawn  on  the  late  c«- 
camber  ridges,  made  in  March,  April,  and  May,  and,  in  a  month 
or  two  after,  introdaced  the  pieces  of  spawn  along  ihe  top  edges 
of  the  bed  into  the  earth,  and  covered  the  places  outwardly  with 
a  little  short  dry  litter  :  and  thus  tiie  spawn  has  succeeded  and 
produced  a  great  number  of  mushrooms  in  August,  Septanbarj 
and  Odober. 

PioMtuui  smmI  Sowisui  Xeiiiieask 

The  different  sorts  of  lettuces  which  wera  sown  In  August, 
for  autumn,  winter,  and  apring  use,  shonid  be  planted  out  at 

different  times  of  this  month  into  the  beds  and  borders  where 
they  are  to  remain. 

Let  some  good  rich  light  ground  be  digged  for  each  of  these 
crops  ;  observing,  the  crop  for  the  same  autumn  and  beginning 
of  winter  service  shonid  be  planted  out  the  beginning  and  middle 
of  this  month,  in  any  bed  or  border,  in  rows  ten  or  twelve 
inches  asunder^  but  those  of  the  late  August  sowings,  intend- 
ed to  stand  the  winter,  for  spring  supply,  are  to  be  planted  out 
towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  in  three  feet  wide  hed», 
or  in  borders,  in  rows  six  indies  distance,  and  give  a  mederale 
waleriog  as  soon  aa  planted* 
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Also  about  the  ]ast  week  in  the  months  dig  a  ivarm  south 
border  under  a  wall,  &c.  for  a  principal  supply  of  these  plants 
to  staod  OT«r  the  winter^  rake  the  surface  even  and  fa»Mth  $ 
then  let  sone  of  the  best  plants  be  takeo  up  from  the  letd* 
bed*  pick  off  broken  and  decayed  leaves,  and  trim  the  eads  df 
their  roots  -a  little^  and  pot  the  plants  in  rw»9,  Six  iadMt  atoti* 
der  by  four  iiKthes  ia  the  rawe* 

If  the  plants  iiirirtve  the  winter^  pait  may  be  thinned  est 
regolaiiy  in  the  epriM(t  and  planted  in  a  mere  open  exposure  | 
the  reet  may  remain  b  tho  mifder  lo  cabbage  early. 

Bat  ebeei  voj  if  no  lettnce  eeed  was  sown  in  the  ilihrd  or 
fourth  week  in  Aagnstj  to  raiie  plantt  for  the  borders,  as  above, 
you  must  not,  in  that  case,  omit  to  sow  some  for  that  purpose, 
some  time  in  the  first  week  of  tUh  month,  which  indeed  will 
be  soon  enough^  in  warm  rich  grounds. 

Sow  Leiiuee  to  pbmi  tn  Frames  for  Spring  tPke. 

About  the  beginning  or  towards  the  middle,  or  not  later  than 
some  time  between  the  10th  and  15th  of  this  month,  you  should 
sow  some  lettnce  of  different  sorts  to  plant  in  frames,  &c.  ia 
October  to  stand  the  winte**  use  next  spring,  and  early  in 
the  summer. 

These  may  be  protected  in  frosty  ot  tery  wet  weather,  by 
oovoriDg  them  with  gksses  and  other  covering,  when  neces« 
anry ;  and  if  those  which  are  planted  in  the  open  bordora  ahonld 
be  cot  off,  these  will  bo  read]^  to  sapply.  their  plaoe. 

The  best  lettaeei  for  this  purpose  are  principally  the  green 
and  white  cos  j  and  may  also  sow  some  whit^,  and  hardy  green 
cabbage  lettoce,  brown  Dateh  and  Cilidn  i  bot  sow  most  of 
the  cos  kinds  to  plant  in  frames,  &e-  (See  Oelofter) ;  and  the 
seed  should  be  sown  in  a  bed  or  border  of  rich  earth,  in  a  warm 
situation* 

PlawHmg  L8ihi€e»  In  ^ame$for  Wimter  Vte. 

To  obtain  lettuces  in  some  toierabie  perfection  for  the  table 
in  the  winter  months,  you  should,  about  the  latter  end  of  this 
month,  prepare  one  or  more  beds  of  rich  earth,  in  a  part  of 
the  garden  where  the  ground  is  driest,,  and  lies  well  to  the 
south  sun. 

Make  the  beds  the  length  and  ¥nMk  of  oae  or  more  shallow 
cucumber  or  melon  frames» 

Then  let  aomo  good  plants  of  the  brown  Dntich,  best  stocky 
COS,  and  common  cabbage  lettuce,  bo  taken  up  firom  sometrane* 
pknted  beds,  with  balls  of  earth  about  theur  roots,  and  plant* 
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ed  therein^  about  six  or  eight  inches  asunder  each  wayj  auJ 
nratered. 

When  the  weather  begins  to  grow  cold,  next  month,  &c. 

^  may  put  the  frames  over  the  beds,  and  cover  them  with 
^he  lights  occasionally,  and  other  covering  in  cold  nights,  and 
when  the  weather  is  severe* 

These,  by  the  above  management,  will  be  moderately  well- 
cabbagedj  fit  for  the  table,  in  November  and  December,  8lc.  ; 

by  planting  more  In  October,  and  beginning  of  November^ 
yon  vi^ili  have  these  sorts  of  lettuces,  if  a  moiderale  winter* 
tolerably  well  cabbagedj  in  small  heads,  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary, and  in  preferable  perfection  in  March* 

Bnt  ifj  in  November  and  December,  some  large  plants  are 
planted  as  above,  in  a  moderate  hot*bed,^  nnder  a  frame  and 
glasses,  they  will  more  efiectnally  attain  a  larger  growth,  and 
cabbage  in  better  perfection* 

The  cauliflower  plants  which  were  sown 'm  August  will  re- 
quire to  be  planted  out  in  a  nursery- bed  about  the  middle  or 
20th  of  this  month. 

Let  a  bed  be  prepared  for  them  in  a  weii-sheitered  part. of 
the  garden,  where  it  lies  well  to  the  sun. 

Prepare  the  beds  four  feet  wide,  or  the  width  of  a  garden* 
frame,  in  the  same  manner,  and  observe  the  same  rules  as  men* 
tioned  the  last  month,  in  the  article  of  Caulifioujers, 

Mind  to  draw  out  some  of  the  best  plants  from  the  seci)  bed, 
rejecting  such  whose  stems  are  crooked  and  black  $  and  clear 
the  plants  from  decayed  and  damaged  leaves. 

Plant  them  in  rows  about  three  or  four  inches  asunder,  and 
allow  near  the  same  distance  between  plant  and  plant  in  the  row, 
observing  not  to  plant  them  so  deep  as  to  bury  their  hearts,  for 
Ibat  would  destroy  them. 

When  you  have  planted  the  whole,  give  the  plants  a  little 
water  to  settle  the  earth  to  their  roots  ;  observing  not  to  apply 
the  water  Loo  hastily,  so  as  to  break  their  leaves,  or  wash  the 
earth  into  their  hearts. 

Then,  if  the  plants  are'small,  or  backwai'u  in  growth,  you  may 
place  a  frame  on  the  bed,  and  also  pot  on  the  liglits  ;  but  the 
glasses  are  now  to  be  continued  only  for  a  few  days,  til!  the 
plants  have  taken  root  i  observing  till  that  period  to  shade  then 
from  the  suc> ;  but  when  they  have  got  root,  the  glasses  are  tl 
be  taken  entirely  off,  and  are  to  be  used  only  occasionally  fort 
oonth  to  come  i  but  if  there  shoold  happen  cold  nights  or  heavf 
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noDty  it  will  at  such  time  be  proper  te  pot  on  the  lights*  to  de- 
^nd  the  pkmts  therefrom ;  for  too  mach  molstore  would  proTO 
very  prejodidal  to  these  yooog  plants^  and  would  occasion  their 
shanks  to  become  black  and  rot. 

When  they  have  been  in  this  bed  a  month  or  five  weeks,  they 
may  either  occasionally  be  transplanted  into  other  beds*  protec« 
ted  with  frames*  &c.  as  above*  to  remain  all  winter ;  or  if  not 
very  luxuriant  in  growth*  may  be  continued  in  the  same  beds* 
only  some  may  be  planted  oat  finally  under  hand-glasset  next 
month.    See  the  work  of  October  and  November, 

Michaelmas  CauUfiowerM, 

Some  of  the  caulilloucrs  u  iiich  v\  cre  planted  out  in  July  for 
the  Michaelmas  crop  will  be^'in  to  show  their  heads  about  the 
end  uf  this  month,  or  begin liiug  of  next. 

Let  these  be  encouraged  as  much  as  poFsible^  early  in  the 
month,  by  hoeing  between,  and  drauiug  bome  earth  up  round 
the  stem  of  each  plant,  and  keep  them  clear  from  weeds. 

If  the  weather  in  this  month  proves  very  warm  and  dry,  it 
would  be  of  advantage  to  form  tlie  earth  like  a  basin  round 
each  plant,  and  pour  water  therein  |  this  will  encourage  them 
to  grow  freely,  and  produce  large  lieadsin  October  and  Novem- 
ber :  for  if  they  are  stinted  now  in  their  fr*^e  growth  for  want 
of  moisture,  their  heads  will  be  small  at  the  proper  season* 

Plauiiny  Broccoli,  Cabbi  ge,  and  Savoys, 

Transplant  your  last  crop  of  broccoli  ibe  first  or  second  weelL 
of  this  months  into  the  place  where  they  are  to  remain  to  pro* 
duce  their  heads. 

Dig  a  piece  of  rich  ground  for  these  plants  in  a  warm  sito« 
ation,  and  plant  them  in  rows  a  foot  and  a  half  asunder,  and 
observe  the  same  distance  bctwieen  the  rows,  which  will  l)e 
sufficient  room  for  this  late  plantation* 

Likewise,  at  the  above  time,  plant  out  some  of  the  stoutest 
cabbage  plants  of  the  8ugar*loaf  and  Yoric  kindi»  &c.  of  the  sum* 
mer  and  early  autumn  sowing,  for  small  heading  colewort  cab« 
bages  next  mouthy  and  the  two  following ;  also  some  late  savoya 
for  small-hearted  plants  towards  spring. 

Hoe  the  ground  and  destroy  the  weeds  between  the  broccoli, 
cabbages,  and  savoys,  which  were  planted  out  the  former  months, 
and  let  some  earth  be  drawn  np  round  their  stems. 

Yomg  Cabbage  Planie* 

The  young  cabbage  plants  which  were  sown  the  first  or  se* 
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eond  week  in  August  for  m  early  and  principal  crop  next  sotD-^ 
mer  and  attMnm  ahooU  be  pricked  into  norserjr  beds.  Some  of 
the  forwurdest  abevt  tbe  beginning,  sold'  the  rest  m  the  mid& 

or  latter  end  of  this  month. 

Choose  a  piece  of  good  groi] nd  for  them  in  a  sheltered  sitaa* 
tion  J  dig  it  neat  and  evenly,  and  lay  it  out  io  beds  three  feet 
and  a  half,  or  four  feet  wide. 

Thin  out  the  plants  regularly  from  tne  seed-bed  j  ob«»erving 
to  take  the  strongest  first ;  the  smallest  may  be  left  in  the  seed* 
bed  a  fortniglit  longer^  to  increase  in  strenp^t!}. 

Plant  them  in  rows  lengthways  of  the  bed,  about  four  inches 
asunder  in  the  ro\v»  and  four  to  five  or  six  inches  between  the 
rowsy  according  as  the  plants,  in  their  respective  kinds,  are  of 
smaller  or  lai^ger  growth  $  closing  the  ground  well  anoat  their 
stems,  and  leave  the  surface  smooth. 

When  yoQ  have  finished  plantings  give  them  some  water ; 
and  if  tbe  weather  »  dry,  repeat  it  twice  or  thrice  for  the  first 
week  or  ten  days,  by  whieb  time  the  plants  wiQ  have  taken 
good  root. 

The  first  or  second  week  in  this  month  you  should  plant  out 
some  of  the  forwardest  of  the  cabbage  colcwort  plants,  which 
were  sown  in  the  latter  end  of  July  and  in  August,  into  the 
places  w  here  they  are  to  remain  both  for  the  autumn  and  winter 
and  early  spring  service  :  ami  lu  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the 
month  plant  out  the  rest  for  a  general  spring  crop.^See  Julg 
and  Avf/vst, 

Let  these  be  planted  in  a  free  situation  of  new  digged  ground, 
in  rows  six  or  eight  inches  distant  in  the  row  :  the  rows  shooid 
t>e  ten  or  twelve  inches  asnnder.  They  will  be  fit  for  use^  soma 
of  them  in  October  and  November  of  the  first  plantation  ;  the 
others  will  succeed  them  in  regular  order,  both  for  winter  and 
spring  servtec^^See  the  work  of  July  and  August 

Want  out  morecdery  the  beginning  of  this  month  into  tren« 
dies  for  a  suocessionai  winter  crop,  and  about  the  middb  and 
latter  end  of  the  ntonth  plant  out  a  quantity  for  a  fatte  Winter 
crop,  and  for  spring  supplies. 

Prepare  some  trenches  for  these  plants  where  the  ground  if 
light  and  driest.  Let  the  trenches  be  ui^irked  out  ten  or  twelve 
inches,  or  about  a  spade  wide,  and  to  be  di^jo^ed  out  fi\«e  or  six 
inches  deep,  and  allow  a  space  of  thirty  inches^  or  three  fee^ 
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between  the  trenches,  which  will  be  sufficient  for  this  late  crop  : 
dig  out  each  trench  lengthways,  a  spade  wide  and  a  moderate 
depth,  as  above,  laying  ib«  earth  evenly  in  the  spaceft  between, 
which  assists  in  landing  ibe  ptaiitv  wfaoD  of  proper  groivth* 
—See  Juiy  and  ArngMat. 

Then  procuring  a  quantity  of  the  best  celeiy  plants  for  plan* 
tiog^  trim  the  roots  and  long  tope- of  Ibe  leaves,  and  plant  one 
row  in  each  treaeh.  Let  tSe  planUi  be  aet  aboal  fonr  or  &te 
incfaee  aNoder  m  Ibe  row,  and  water  Ibem  directly. 

£kirth  vp  Celery* 

Earlh  up  Ibe  cfope  of  celery  which  are  planted  in  trenchesj 
aecording  as  Ibey  advance  in  growth,  that  Ibey  may  be  blan* 
ched  of  a  proper  length. 

The  first  crops  will  now  be  considerably  adranoedj  and  sboold 
oe  earthed  up  bighe/  accordingly*  The  olbercropa  in  propor- 
tion to  their  growth. 

Let  this  work  be  done  when  the  plants  are  dry,  and  in  due 
time,  as  you  see  they  require  it,  according  to  their  advanced 
growth  :  using,  for  this  purpose,  the  earth  between  the  rows, 
break  it  properly,  and  lay  it  to  the  plants  with  care,  so  as  not 
to  break  the  stalks  or  bury  the  hearts. 

Tie  np  Endive  to  bbmek. 

Tie  together  the  leaves  of  endive  to  blanch  the  plants  white, 
tender,  and  mild- tasted  ;  obscr\  i[>g  geuerally  to  perform  it  in 
dry  weather,  and  principally  to  the  largest  failsized  plants,  of 
good  stocky  grovvtli  and  fuil  in  the  heart ;  and  in  doing  this 
work,  gather  up  the  leaves  evenly  in  your  hand,  and  tie  them 
together  with  a  string  of  bass,  or  small  osier  twig,  a  little  above 
Ibe  middle  of  each  plant. 

Plant  Endive, 

Plant  ont  endive  the  beginning  of  this  montb  for  a  general 
winter  crop ;  let  these  be  planted  in  a  dry  spot  in  a  wsrm  sita« 
alion,  allowing  them  a  foot  distance  each  way. 

And  about  Uie  middle,  or  towards  tbe  latter  end  of  tbis  monlbj 
yo«  should  pknt  out  some  endive  on  a  warm  border,  or  some 
other  dry  sheltered  compartment,  to  ressaia  till  December,  and 
after  Christmas  before  you  begin  to  bhncb  it* 

This,  if  it  sarvives  tbe  firost,  will  be  acceptable  fcr  salads, 
and  other  uses,  w  Janaary,  Febroary,  and  March* 
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Lmding  up  CardooniM* 

The  cartloons  will  be  advanced  to  some  considerable  heigh 
by  the  beginning  or  middle  of  this  month  ;  you  must  then  begin 
again  to  prepare  to  blanch  them  higher  accordingly. 

The  first  htep  towards  this  work  now  is,  to  tie  their  leaves 
close  and  regidar  together,  to  admit  of  hinding-  up  earth  around 
each  plant ;  for  as  the  plants  will  be  now  arrived  to  a  large 
tall  growth,  aud  their  leaves  will  spread  macb,  so  that  the  earth* 
log  cannot  be  completely  done  till  they  are  tied  up,  this  yov 
must  do  either  with  strong  bass  bandages,  small  hay-bands,  oc 
thto  pliable  ropes  of  straw,  or  long  litter,  &c. ;  obaerTing  to 
gather  the  leaves  up  regularly  together,  beginning  near  the 
bottom,  and  tie  each  plant  closely  together  as  high  as  yon  shall 
think  proper  to  earth  them,  which  should  be  advanced  two  feet 
high,  or  more,  by  degrees. 

Then  let  the  earth  be  very  well  broken,  and  lay  it  up  about 
them  as  high  as  they  are  tied  ;  remembering  that  every  plant 
be  earthed  singly,  laying  the  earth  up  quite  round  the  plant ; 
and  at  the  same  time  observing  to  pat  it  gently  with  the  back 
of  Uie  spade,  both  to  fix  it  in  its  due  place  and  position,  and 
that  wet  may  readily  run  off. 

Those  earthed  up  now  will  be  fit  for  use  in  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  D(  cenihcr,  and  the  two  succeeding  months,  but  in  se- 
vere frost  s  ho  u  id  he  covered  with  dry  litter  3  which,  as  the 
plants  are  of  considerable  height,  should  be  applied  accordingly  5 
or  iu  some  fully- branched  plants,  may,  at  the  approach  of  se* 
vere  frost,  loosen  the  earth  below  on  one  side,  and  turn  them 
down  towards  the  ground,  as  the  covering  can  then  be  more 
readily  applied* 

Spiniaeh* 

The  spinach  which  was  sown  in  August  should  now  be  clear- 
ed,  and  thinned  out  to  proper  distances. 

This  work  may  either  be  performed  by  hand  or  hoe ;  it  is 

not  material  which,  provided  the  weeds  are  destroyed,  and  the 
plants  left  rci^ular. 

in  dry  weatlier,  small  hoeing  them  18  the  most  expeditious 
method  ;  but  if  the  weather  is  moist,  it  will  be  best  to  perform 
that  work  by  hand. 

Let  the  plants  be  thinned  out  regularly  to  the  distance  of  three 
or  four  inches  ;  observing  to  leave  the  strongest ;  or  the  plants 
may  be  left  closer,  and  thinned  out  by  degrees  for  use  y  and 
let  the  whole  t>e  perfectly  well  cleared  from  weeds* 
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Where  apinach  was  not  sown  last  auintli,  it  may  still  be  dooe 
bbA,  in  a  rich  warm       will  succeed  tolerably  weU  3  but  must 
be  done  in  the  banning  of  the  month. 

Or  also  where  a  proper  full  crop  was  sown  last  month,  a 
smaller  portion  may  be  sown  the  beginning  of  this,  to  succeed 
the  other  iu  the  spring ;  and  will  stand  longer  before  it  runs 
to  seed  at  that  season. 

Ymng  Winter  Onions. 

The  young  winter  onions  which  were  sown  the  end  of  July* 
or  the  beginning,  or  towards  the  middle  of  August,  will  now 
want  weeding  ;  let  this  be  done  in  due  time,  bt  fore  the  weeds 
get  the  start  of  tlie  plants  5  for,  in  that  case,  they  would  do 
the  crop  much  injury,  and  also  render  it  very  troublesome  to 
separate  the  weeds  from  them  ;  and  should  therefore  now  be 
properly  attended  to  with  particular  diligence. 

This  work  mast  be  entirely  dene  by  band^  and  with  great 
care  ^  otherwise  many  of  these  young  plants  will  be  drawn  out 
with  the  weeds  1  for  the  onions  are  not  now  to  be  thinned. 

Where  the  sowing  of  onions  was  omitted  last  month,  you 
may  still  sow  some  seed  )  there  will  be  a  chance  of  their  suc- 
ceeding, particularly  Welch  onions  ;  but  It  must  be  done  ib  the 
first  week  in  the  month  :  or  may  also  sow  a  few  of  both  sorts 
to  succeed  those  of  the  August  sowing  in  the  spring  and 
beginning  of  summer  $  as  they  will  stand  longer  before  they 
run  for  seed. 

Hoe  the  turnips  which  were  sown  the  last  month  1  let  this 
be  done  in  a  dry  day  1  and  let  your  hoe  be  sharp^  and  of  a 
middle  size. 

Cot  the  weeds  op  clean>  and  let  the  plants  be  hoed  opt  re* 
gular,  six  or  eight  inches  distant.    See  Augtut 

SmaU  Salading. 

Let  the  different  kinds  of  small  salad  lug  be  sown  once  a 
week  or  fortnight,  as  you  may  see  it  necessary,  where  a  regular 
succession  is  required :  the  sorts  are  cresses^  mustard^  radishj 
and  rape. 

These  seeds  may  now  be  sown  in  any  free  sitaation^  where 
the  earth  is  light  end  rich. 

About  the  middle  or  end  of  this  month,  begin  to  sow  tKes 
seeds  on  a  warntier  border^  under  a  south  wall^  or  other  fence 
of  the  same  aspect. 
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T^MMfda  the  end  of  tbU  monlb^  ff  the  weather  j^vn 
very  arot  and  coid*  ym  akoold  begin  to  eo w  ieaie  amall  aalad 
herba  od  warm  bordera,  or  •therieiae  io  fnanea,  rad  coT«r 
them  with  the  lights  occaaieiiaUy  «or  yoa  ;iDay  aovr.lheoi  snder 
Jumd  or  beU'^baae^  lor  :theee  pLiBta  iriU  make  tet  poor  funa- 
greaa  if  they  are  oot  protected  in  cold  wealherf  «eapecidlly  iai 
cold  nighta. 

Theae  planta  generally  rise  best  when  they  are  aown  in  drills  | 
bot  the  drills  most  be  shallow,  or  may  -be  sown  broad  cast : 
aowing  each  sort  separate,  aad  very  thick,  and  the  seed  cover- 
ed not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  with  light  earth.  See 
the  spiing  months. 

Cherml  and  Cam  Salad* 

Sow  chervil  and  corn  salad  the  beginning  of  this  mooth,  if 
not  done  in  August,  for  winter  and  early  spring  use,  the  former 
for  so^ps«  and  bo.th  oi  them  also  for  salada*  ht»  Augimi. 

Gather  ripe  Secd$» 

Gather  seeds  in  dry  weather  of  such  plants  as  now  ripen, 
such  as  lettuce,  leeks,  onions,  cauliflowers,  &c.  which  you  ^ 
must  well  attend  to  in  these  kinds  particularly^  according  «a 
they  acqoire  matority^  and  before  atuoked  by  the  antnasnal  iwm  I 
or  mildew. 

Aa  eanliflower  seed  ripens  kte^  whan  viost  otiier  aeeds  of 
that  natare  are  gathered,  it  is  apt  to  be  attacked  more  greedily  , 
by  the  green^birds  and  ciiaffindiea,  &c.  abonld  at  that  time^  the  I 
beginnings  or  towarda  the  middle  of  this  month,  be  well  watch-  , 
edj  tochaoa  away  the  above  kind  of  birds,  which  otherwise  weald 
devour  most  of  the  beat  aeed. 

According  as  the  seed  ripens^  as  it  seldom  attatna  that  per<» 
fection  all  together,  cut  off  the  seed  branches,  and  place  them 
in  the  fall  sun,  to  harden  the  seed  in  a  proper  decree  j  then 
ihould  l^e  threshed  or  beat  out  of  the  husks,  cleaned  and  bagged 
op,  and  deposited  in  a  dry  apartODcnt. 
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Go  over  yoar  peaches,  nectarines,  and  other  wall-trees^  and 
see  that  all  the  branches  keep  firm  in  their  proper  places  ;  if 
any  be  loo9e>  or  project  from  the  wall,  \e%  them  be  fastened  up 
in  their  dne 'position. 

This  prevesis  their  being  broken  by  winds  :  and  when  the 
whole  lies  dose  and  regular  to  the  wiUU  then  all  the  fruit  can 
•quallf  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  son  to  ripen  It  \  and  it  also 
appears  decent  and  agreeable  to  the  .eye. 

Where  any  of  the  ripening  fratt  are  too  raudh  covered  with 
the  leaves,  let  some  be  displaced ;  for  aithough  a  moderately 
■light  ahftde  or  eevertnre  of  the  lewres  is  requisite  and  bene* 
bStX  to  the  growth  of  all  fniit,  yet,  in  its  .more  advanced  state 
paKticolarly^  too  foil  a  shade  is  of  disadvantage,  in  some  degree, 
so  far^  that  tlie  fruit  would  not  attain  either  its  peculiar  colour 
or  flavour,  in  full  perfection. 

But  .the  removing  of  leaves  is  only  to  be  practised  where  they 
are  uneommonly  thidc,  and  darken  the  fmit  much  ;  and  io  that 
(Case  they  are  only  to  be  thinned  regularly,  still  preserving  a 
slight  covering  of  leaves  over  the  fruit. 

Look  over  your  vines  again,  to  see  that  the  grapes  enjoy  the 
necessary  advuotage  of  sun  and  air,  to  promote  their  ripen* 
ing. 

Where  the  bunches  of  grapes  are  too  much  shaded,  let  some 
of  the  leaves  be  taken  off^  ana  where  an>'  of  the  bunches  are 
too  close  confined  between  the  branches,  or  entangled  with 
each  othsr,  let  them  be  loosened,  so  that  each  may  hang  fair 
in  their  proper  position,  as  observed  in  August. 

If  the  vines  have  produced  any  late  shoots  in  the  last  month, 
let  them  be  taken  ofT  wherever  they  appear  ;  for  they  are  use* 
less,  and  if  left  on,  they  would  cause  conlusion  and  irregularily« 
and  also  darken  the  fruit,  and  retard  its  maturity. 

For  as  grapes  will  now  be  ripening,  they  shonld  have  all 
possible  benefit  <of  the  sun  to  forwai^  them,  and  give  a  rich 
flavour* 
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Protect  ripe  grapes  from  the  birds,  wasps,  &c.  by  baggiog 
the  best  banches  in  crape,  gauze,  or  paper  bags,  as  explained 
DeW. 

Protect  Wall'Fruit  from  WcLsps,  Flies,  and  Birdt, 

Conttnoe  to  haog  np  phials  of  sogared  or  honey  water^  beer, 
or  other  strong-scented  liquor,  &c.  toeatch  the  wasps  and  flies 
which  still  detrimentally  infest  the  choice  wall-fruit,  as  peaches, 
nectarines,  pears,  plums,  6cc.  and  will  al«M>  do  much  mischief 
to  the  grapes  ;  as  will  also  the  birds :  therefore,  besides  the 
bottles  of  svreetened  liqoor,  let  also  some  small  bags,  made  of 
thin  crape  or  gauze,  be  pot  over  some  of  the  finest  and  ripest 
bunches  of  grapes.  These  bags  should  be  made  just  so  large 
as  to  coiilain  one  bunch  of  fruit  3  this  will  effectually  keep  oflf 
the  insects,  and  also  the  birds  3  which  would  devour  these  iruit 
at  a  vast  rate. 

But  the  buds  you  may  keep  from  the  fruit  by  fixing  nets  be- 
fore the  trees,  or  hanging  up  scare-crows  of  feathers,  or  in  ex- 
tensive walling,  discharging  a  gun  or  pistol  occasionally  :  but 
the  most  certain  method  to  preserve  some  of  your  hoest  bunc  hes 
of  grapes  from  all  devourers,  is  to  bag  them  as  Abo?e  direc- 
ted. 

Or,  for  want  of  crape  bags,  &c.  may  use  those  of  white  paper ; 
but  these  do  not  succeed  so  well,  for  the  sun  is  then  too  much 
excluded  from  the  fruit  and  in  wet  weather  the  paper  being 
wetted,  it  adheres  to  the  banches,  and  damages  the  berries : 
whereas  the  sun  and  air  have  free  access  through  the  crape, 
and  when  wet  they  will  very  soon  become  dry  again  ^  and  If 
wet  weather  continues,  no  inconvenience  attends  them  by  means 
of  the  bags. 

Hang  up  phials  of  sweetened  liqnor-water  also  upon  the 
choice  kinds  of  fig-trees, — for  wasps  andoOier  insects  geuerally 
swarm  about  these  trees,  to  fe^d  on  thr  ripening  fruit. 

iou  should  aiso  watch  birds  vei)  well,  or  they  will  peck  and 
spoil  many  of  the  best  hgs. 

Oatker  Apple$  and  Pearw, 

Now  begin  to  gather  autumn  apples  and  pears  for  keeping, 
according  as  they  arrive  to  mature  growth  j  many  of  the  autumn 
^rts  will  be  ready  to  take  down  for  that  purpose  towards  the 
S^iddle  or  latter  end  of  the  month  j  but  for  present  service, 
several  sorts  will  be  of  eligible  growth  to  pick  here  and  there 
off  the  trees  any  time  this  month,  occasionally  as  wanted. 

However,  most  of  these  autumn  kinds  which  now  attidn 
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mature  growth  serve  both  for  present  supply  and  for  keeping  a 
moderate  time;  but  not  all  winter,  like  the  winter  apples 
and  pears^  as  some  will  probably  not  keep  above  a  month  or 
six  weeks«  others  a  month  or  1 70  longer ;  in  all  of  which  there 
are  many  very  good  frait* 

This  work  of  gathering  the  above  kinds  should  generally  be 
done  in  a  perfectly  dry  day  $  and  be  sure  to  let  the  fruit  be  also 
quite  dry  before  yon  begin  to  pull  them  i  and  all  the  fruit  which 
are  for  keeping  should  hang  their  full  time  on  the  treei^  bu^ 
espedaily  the  late  autumnal  peat^  and  apples^  not  till  dead  ripe, 
but  of  foil  growth. — See  Oeioben 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  month  many  of  the  winter  fruits 
H  ill  be  fit  to  gather  ;  but  if  the  weather  is  fine^  let  them  hang 
OD  tlie  trees  till  October. 

When  the  apples  and  pears  Iiave  hung  their  full  time  on  the 
trees,  they  will  easily  quit  the  wood  on  being  handled  ;  ani 
when  they  begin  to  droj)  off  npace,  that  is  a  certain  sign  oi  their 
maturity^  and  that  they  may  be  gathered.— See  October, 

Prepare  for  Planting, 

Begin  towards  the  end  ot  the  month  to  prepare  the  ground 
where  new  plantations  of  fruit  trees  are  to  be  made. 

If  an  entire  new  border  is  intended  for  wall  lrees>  &c  it  is 
if  imporrance  to  add  a  good  supply  of  thoroughly  rotten  dung, 
and  the  ground  to  be  worked  to  the  depth  of  at  least  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  :  and  if  it  is  light  dry  soil,  it  would  be  an 
ndvantage  to  add  also  some  fresh  loam  or  other  good  substantial 
fresh  mellow  earthj  from  a  pastured  common,  or  field,  &c.  but 
particularly  to  the  places  where  the  trees  are  to  stand. — See 
aext  month. 

As  several  sorts  of  fmit-tr  eeb  will  now  appear  to  have  declin- 
ed all  growth,  by  the  leaves  beginning  to  discover  some  signs 
of  decay  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  they  may  be  re- 
Jdoved  for  planting  ;  such  as  some  forward  kinds  of  peaches, 
apricots,  cherries,  &c.  and  bc\u^  thus  early  planted  in  antnmn, 
they  will  very  quickly  take  root  the  same  season,  to  their  par- 
ticular advantage  against  winter  acd  next  spring  ^  give  a  good 
watering  at  plaoting» 

Sirawberriei^ 

Now  is  a  proper  time  to  plant  strawberries  ;  and,  if  moist 
weather,  it  may  be  done  at  any  time  in  the  month  :  but,  if  the 
weather  be  very  dry  and  hot«  it  will  be  proper  either  to  water 
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them  plentlfully>  or  not  begin  planting  till  the  middle^  or  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  month. 

The  strong  yoang  ruDoer  plants  of  the  same  year,  taken  from 
beds  that  bear  well*  are  the  proper  sets  for  planting ;  such  as 
advised  next  month  and  in  Jnne :  and  if  any  were  then  (.Tone) 
planted  out  in  nursery  beds,  as  there  directed*  they  wili  be  noir 
in  hne  order  for  this  plantation  i  or  young  off-sets^  produced  at 
the  sides  of  the  old  plants^  are  also  eligible. 

The  plants  are  to  be  allowed  good  ground  ;  and  generally 
for  tlie  prindpal  supply,  allot  a  situation  in  the  full  sun,  for  the 
advantage  of  ripening  the  fruit  in  the  best  perfection  ;  let  the 
ground  be  well  dunged  and  neatly  digged,  and  lay  it  out  into 
btds  four  feet  broad,  allowir)g  alleys  between  the  beds  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  inches  to  two  feet  wide,  for  the  convenience 
of  going  in  occasionally  to  weed  and  water  the  plants^  and  gather 
the  fruit. 

These  plants  should  be  set  in  rows  lengthways  ttie  beds  ;  the 
rows  to  be  twelve  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  asunder,  and  the 
plants  to  be  set  at  the  same  distance  from  one  another  in  the 
rows. 

Or  they  may  be  planted  in  boroers  along  the  front  and  back 
of  espalier  trees^  or  nnder  walls>  hedges^  &c.  er  some  may  be 
planted  by  way  of  an  edging  to  borders^  or  where  convenient ; 
the  wood  strawberries  will  succeed  both  in  shady  situations^ 
near  bushes*  trees,  &c.  and  in  a  free  exposure :  but  the  other 
sorts  should  generally  be  allowed  an  open  sunny  exposure. 

It  would  be  most  adviseableto  perform  this  wotk  of  planting 
in  all  the  sorts,  principally  in  moist  weather,  it  ))os$ible  ;  es- 
pecially if  done  early  in  this  month  j  but  not  bO  uiaterial  if 
later. 

The  principal  sorts  of  strawberries  for  general  planting,  are 
—  the  scarlet  strawberry,  the  hfintboy,  the  large  Chili  straw- 
berry, the  white  and  red  wood  strawberry,  the  pine-apple 
strawberry,  and  the  Apine  or  most  prolific  strawberry*  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  frnitfulness  ;  for  the  plants  continue  to  pro- 
duce fruit  from  June  to  October,  or  November  ;  and  if  then 
sheltered  with  a  common  frame  and  glasses,  will  sometimes,  ic 
open  mild  weather^  continue  in  a  small  production  till  near 
Christmas :  but  generally  allot  most  of  the  scarlet  and  hautboy 
kinds  for  the  principal  supply  ;  and,  of  which,  more  abundantly 
of  the  scarlet  for  the  main  }\lEintation. 

The  old  strawberry  beds  will  now  openly  require  to  be  kept 
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dear  from  large  oYtT-grom  weedif  or,  tonrards  I'he  ^attcr 
end  of  Ihe  month,  may  begin  to  prepare  lor  Iheir  wi/"  r  dreaa- 
Uigt^See  Oeiobir. 
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Planting  Hytudnths,  and  TuiipJioots,  6fc 


In  the  third  or  foorth  week  in  this  month  it  will  be  time  to 
begin  to  prepare  for  planting  the  choice  hyacinth  and  talip 
roots  for  an  early  spring  bloom. 

Let  the  beds^  &c.  for  these  bulbs  be  digged  or  trenched  one 
or  two  spades  deep^  breaking  the  earth  fine^  and  lay  the  snrface 
even  and  let  the  beds  be  three  feet  and  a  half«  or  foor  feet 
wide,  laid  somewhat  moderately  ronnding,  and  rake  the  surface 
smooth. 

Then,  either  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  or  in  October  or 
November,  plant  the  bulbs  in  rows,  lengthways  the  bed,  six  to  ' 
oine  inches  asunder,  and  the  same  distance  in  the  row    but  not 
nearer  than  six  inches,  and  about  three  inches  deep. 

^As  to  the  method  of  planting  in  beds,  may  eitht  r  draw  drilN 
with  a  hoe,  placing  the  bulbs  bottom  downwards  in  a  row  along 
each  drill,  and  cover  theroin  with  the  earth  j  or  may  be  plant- 
ed in  holes  made  either  witli  a  thick  blunt-ended' dibble,  or 
the  large  bulbs  occasionally  holed  in  with  a  garden  trowel  :  or, 
instead  of  either  of  the  above  methods,  may  wiih  a  spade  or 
rake,  trim  the  earth  evenly  off  the  surface  of  the  bed,  into  the 
alley,  the  depth  required  to  plant  the  roots,  which  tiien  place 
at  a  proper  distance  upon  the  surface  of  the  bed,  pressing  them 
gently,  with  the  hand,  a  little  into  the  earth  ;  ' then  with  the 
^^pac'e  cast  the  earth  out  of  the  alley  evenly  over  the  roots,  the 
depth  as  above. 

May  also  plant  some  in  the  flower  borders,  and  in  pots, 
boxes,  &c.  likewise  hyacinths  in  bulb  glasses  of  water. — i>«c 
October. 

Any  other  bulbous  roots  may  likewise  be  pU  ited  towanSs 

the  middle  and  end  of  this  mouth. 
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Itmmiculuses  and  Anemones. 

Now  who,  about  the  middle^  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  this 
nioiith^  begin  to  prepare  the  beds  for  the  best  ranancoluses  and 
anemone  roots  3  and  may  then  either  be  planted  at  that  season, 
or  any  time  after,  till  the  end  of  October  or  November,  in  opes, 
mild,  dry  weather  :  either  in  separate  beds,  alone,  or  soraO  in 
a^emblage  in  the  borders^  <kc. 

Let  these  roots  be  planted  each  sort  separate,  in  rows  length- 
ways the  beds^  not  less  than  six  inches  asunder,  by  four,  to 
five  or  six  inches  distant  in  the  row,  and  about  two  inches 
deep. 

The  above  distance  is  more  room  than  what  is  geiierally 
allowed  to  ranunculuses  and  anemone  roots  :  but  when  planted 
closer,  the  plants  shoot  up  in  a  crowded  manner,  draw  each 
other  op  weak  and  the  flowers  neter  grow  so  large,  nor  show 
themselves  to  soch  advantage^  as  when  they  stand  move 
distant 

60W  Anemofie  and  Hanunculus  Seed* 

The  beginning  of  this  month  is  still  a  proper  time  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  anemones  and  ranttncnlnses*  imre  it  was  not  done  in 

August. 

For  that  purpose,  being  furnished  with  one  or  more  largish 
wide  pots,  or  flat  earthen  garden  pans  or  boxes  :  &c.  fill  them 
with  rich  light  earth,  making  the  surface  even  ;  then  scatter 
the  seeds  thereon  moderately  thick,  each  sort  sepaiate,  and 
cover  them  with  light  fine  earth,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
iuch  deep. 

The  plants  will  come  up  in  about  six  week»  or  two  months, 
when  they  must  have  a  warm  sunny  situation,  and  should  be 
protected  in  winter,  occasionally,  from  excessive  rains,  snow, 
and  hard  frost ;  but  they  sometimes,  when  sown  thus  late,  do 
not  como  np  till  the  spring. 

Abont  the  Michaelmas  twelvemonth,  they  should  be  trans- 
planted  into  a  bed  of  common  earth,  and  in  tbe  spring  followiD| 
they  will  flower,  when,  perhaps,  they  will  aflford  yon  serersi 
new  flowers  that  are  double,  and  of  fine  colours. 

As  for  the  single  flowered  kinds,  the  best  of  them  ma)  be 
deposited  in  clusters  about  the  common  borders^  6lc. 

Camatim  Layen. 

Take  cnre  now  of  tiie  carnation  layers  ;  uhcrc  there  are  any 
stiU  remaining  on  old  plants,  and  properly  rooted,  let  them  i>9 
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transplanted  now  as  soon  as  convenient)  sorjc  time  before  the 
latter  end  of  the  month,  that  they  may  have  time  to  take  good 
root  before  winter. 

The  choicest  kinds  of  these  layers  you  may  plant  in  small 
pots  for  the  more  readily  protecting  them  in  winter.  The 
layers  of  the  common  sorts  yon  may  plant  into  nursery  beds  in 
a  warm  sitaation,  and  some  of  the  strongest  layers  may  be  plan* 
ted  out  at  once  into  the  borders,  or  where  you  intend  them  to 
flower. 

Any  carnation  layers  as  were  planted  off  as  aboTe>  last  month, 
or  early  in  this,  should,  if  a  warm  dry  season,  have  occasional 
waterings.^  See  June,  July,  &c. 

Avricuia  PianU  in  Pot*. 

Auricula  plants  in  pots  demand  attention  at  this  time  5  and 
particularly  those  that  were  shifted  last  month »  to  give  ocrn- 

sional  waterings  ,  b\ii,  if  they  were  not  then  shifted,  it  may 
not  be  effected. 

These  plants  should,  if  the  weather  proves  at  this  time  very 
dry,  be  now  and  ilien  moderately  watered  j  but,  if  there  should 
fall  much  heaw  rain  about  the  end  of  the  month,  it  will  be  of 
advantage  to  defend  the  capital  sorts  occasionally  ;  for  inces- 
sant and  excessive  wet  at  that  time  might  prove  rather  injuriou'j 
in  some  degree  to  these  plants^  on  account  of  lUeir  natural 
succulency. 

To  protect  the  choicest  kinds  of  thtise  plants  in  bad  weather 
the  most  effectually  during  the  winter,  let  the  pots,  about  the 
latter  end  of  this  month,  or  in  October,  be  placed  close  toge- 
ther in  a  bed,  open  to  the  full  sun  \  then  to  form  a  low  awning 
across  with  hoop  bemls,  or  rods,  &c.  and  when  autumnal  and 
winter  rains,  or  snows,  &c  are  excessive,  let  some  large  thick 
mats,  or  canvass,  be  drawn  over  to  defend  the  plants  \  or  the 
pots  may  be  set  close  together  in  a  garden-frame,  and  the  glasses 
put  on  as  occasion  requires,  which  will  be  more  effectual ;  but 
let  them  be  fully  exposed  in  all  moderate  dry  weather. 

However,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  as  the  above 
means  of  occasional  shelter  may  not  always  be  conveniently 
attainable,  these  plants  are  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  winter 
without  that  assistance  %  only  it  is  of  good  effect  in  preserving 
them  more  effectually  in  proper  strength  and  good  state  of 
growth,  that  they  may  flower  in  best  perfection. 

But  where  there  arc  no  such  convenience  as  above,  it  wia 
in  that  case  be  proper,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  to  place  the 
pots  in  a  warm  border  j  and  in  heavy  auluuinal  and  winter  raiui 
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and  snow  may  turn  them  down  on  one  side»  with  the  plants 
towards  the  8un>  to  prevent  them  receiving  too  mach  mois- 
ture* 

Auricula  off-sets  may  still  be  detached  and  planted. 

Auricula  Seed, 

The  seed  of  auricula  may  still  be  sown,  when  not  done  in 
August. 

These  seeds  should  at  this  time  be  sown  in  large  white  pots, 
or  in  boxes  filled  with  earth.  Let  the  earth  be  Hirht  and  rich, 
and  broken  very  fine,  and  the  seed  should  be  sown  tolerably 
thicic,  and  covered  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  or  thereabouts^  with 
earth. 

The  pots  or  boxes  should  be  placed  out  of  the  mid-day  sun, 
till  towards  the  end  of  this  month,  and  then  set  in  a  warm  situ* 
ation* 

The  auricula  plants  raised  from  this  sowing  will  flower  the 

next  spring  twelvemonth. 

TVansplant  Perennial  Planis. 

Dig  and  prepare  borders  towards  the  latter  eud  of  the  month 
for  plautibg  various  perennial  and  biennial  flowers ;  and  in 
which  may  then  transplant  some  of  the  strongest  and  best  plants 
which  were  raised  in  the  spring  and  beginning  of  summer,  or 
before,  according  to  the  different  sorts. 

They  may  be  transplanted  any  time  after  the  middle  of  the 
month  :  such  as  carnations,  pinks,  and  sweet-williams ;  also 
the  seeding  wall^flowers,  stock  gillifiowers,  and  columbinos, 
with  many  other  sorts,  both  sceduii^-plants,  and  such  as  were 
raised  from  slips,  off-sets,  layers,  pipings,  &c. 

In  selecting  the  above,  or  any  of  the  vn  i  )usditTorentsorts  or 
perennials,  ike.  for  the  decoration  of  your  borders, or  other  H  o  wcf 
coinpartfneiits,  generally  choose  a  pr<^per  variety,  more  or  lessj 
and  il  not  furnished  therewith  in  your  own  garden,  may  obtain 
them  as  required  at  most  of  the  nurseries  j — observing  in  either 
of  which,  to  prefer  those  of  the  fullest  good  gr  )wth  according  to 
their  kinds  :  and  as  many  eorts  both  of  seedling  piants,  and 
others  raised  from  layers,  pipings,  slips,  off-sets,  &c.,  may  now 
be  readily  transplanted  with  small  balls  of  earth  about  their  roots 
it  should  be  done  accordingly,  and  the  plants  will  thus  scarcely 
feel  any  check  by  removal ;  or  let  others  be  removed  with  as 
full  roots  as  possible,  planting  the  whole,  in  the  allotted  places. 
In  a  varied  order  3  and  give  dii  octly  an  immediate  watering  to 
settle  the  earth  closely  about  the  j  oots. 
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They  will  soon  (ake  root  the  same  seasofi^  and  will  all  flower 
next  yedr  in  good  perfection. 

Sknving  Seeds  of  hnWaiu  Flower  Rooit, 

The  seeds  of  tulips  may  still  be  sown,  and  also  the  seeds  of 
hyacinths  and  crown  imperials^  with  the  seeds  of  fhtilara^  and 
of  most  other  bulbs. 

These  seeds  may  be  sown  in  beds  or  boxes  :  they  will  suc- 
ceed in  either ;  let  the  earth  be  rich  and  lights  and  broken  yery 
fine«  and  lay  the  surface  perfectly  smooth. 

Then  aovr  the  aeed  separately  on  the  snrfaoe*  and  tolerably 
thick,  and  cover  them  with  light  sifted  earth,  near  half  an  inch 
deep.— See  Ammi* 

Clip  and  plant  Box  Edginge. 

Clip  box  edgings  where  It  wat  omitted  in  the  two  fonner 

months,  but  let  this  be  done  as  soon  in  the  month  as  possible, 
that  the  box  may  have  time  to  recover  a  little  before  winter. 

Noov  19  the  time  to  begin  to  plant  box  where  new  edgings 
are  int*  nded  j  but,  if  very  dry  hot  weather,  this  should  not  be 
done  in  any  considerable  extent  till  towa^'ds  the  n}iddle  yf  the 
month  :  or  however,  if  but  moderately  warm  weather;  or  some- 
what moist  season,  it  may  be  planted  at  any  time  now  when 
required,  or  opportunity  serves,  as  there  is  no  time  in  the  year 
in  which  box  will  take  root  sooner  ;  giving  a  good  watering  as 
Boon  as  planted. — See  October,  Sec 

Likewise  where  there  are  edgings  of  box  that  have  beee 
auffered  to  rna  up  too  high  and  broad,  in  a  rude  growth,  they 
may  now  be  taken  vp  and  replanted  in  regular  order ;  obterv« 
ing.  when  taken  op  for  that  purpose,  to  let  a  quantity  of  the 
best  plants  of  short  bushy  growth  be  planted  or  slipped,  with 
roots  to  each  slip ;  the  root  and  top  properly  trimmed,  and 
immediately  planted  again  in  a  dose,  low,  neat  edging.— See 
October,  ke. 

This  is  also  a  good  time  to  repair  any  former  planted  box 
tdgliigs  where  wanting  ;  thert  fore,  where  there  are  any  gaps 
or  deficiencies,  let  them  now  be  mended  :  the  box  will  be  root- 
ed in  a  month  after  planting,  and  the  edgings  will  then  appeal 

oeat  all  winter. 

For  the  method  of  planting  these  edgings  in  either  of  the 
above  cases  ^  See  October, 

IHm  mdplanU  Thrift  Edylnge, 

Cut  or  trim  thrift  edgings,  where  grown  disorderly  or  spring 
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uut  conKiJi  raf^ly  in  an  irregular  manner;  and  in  which  case 
cot  io  the  two  sides  evenly,  aiid  cut  oil  any  remaining^  decay- 
ed flowerSj  aod  let  auy  irregular ity  at  tup  be  reduced  to  proper 
order. 

Likewise  may  now  plant  edgings  of  thrift ;  either  planted  close 
in  the  method  of  planting  box,  ot  by  'libble,  so  as  to  form  a 
regular  edging,  or  planted  only  about  two  inches  a«under  we}* 
watered. 

Clip  Hedges. 

Finish  clipping  aii  such  hedges  as  still  remain  imtriramed  | 
and  let  this  be  done  io  tbe  bcfiaoing  of  the  montbj  before  the 
shoots  get  too  hard. 

lo  dipping  hedges^  always  take  particular  care  to  have  the 
shears  in  peifect  good  order,  that  yon  may  be  able  to  make 
both  neat  and  expeditions  work.  Let  the  sides  of  the  fall-growD 
belies  be  always  cUppsMi  in  nearly  to  theibrmer  year'B  cut,  and 
as  straight  as. possible :  for  it  looks  ill  to  see  the  sides  of  gar* 
dea  hedges  moch  wavered  by  irregular  ciipf^og  i  and  generally 
obierve  (o  dip  a  hedge  in  such  a  manner,  as  it  may  mn  some* 
what  narrowing  upwards,  that  the  top  may  be  gradually  a  little 
narrower  than  the  bottom,  and  keep  a  good  eye  in  cutting  the 
top  regularly  even. 

Observe,  in  clipping  young  hedges  nnder  training,  to  have 
particular  care  not  to  cut  them  too  close  down  above,  but  run 
the  top  off  regularly,  so  as  the  stronger  and  more  moderate 
shooting  plants  may  advarxe  as  equally  as  po»;sible  ;  aad  cut 
the  sides  with  i»iujlar  care. 

Chrau  and  Gravel  IFoMt»  and  l4»vm$. 

Mow  grass-walks  and  lawns,  and  let  this  be  always  done  in 
proper  time,  never  permitting  the  giass  to  giuw  rank,  for  that 
not  only  appears  disorderly  on  principal  garden-lawns,  &c.  j 
but  when  grown  very  rough,  it  cannot  be  cut  with  proper  re- 
gularity, to  form  a  close  even  surface  ;  and  generally  observing, 
at  this  time,  to  mow  as  close  and  even  as  possible  ;  whereby 
to  have  a  close,  hrm,  regular  bottom,  against  winter,  that  it  may 
lemain  agreeably  neat  all  that  season. 

Likewise  let  the  rough  edges  of  all  grass-lawns,  kc.  adjoin- 
mg  gravel-walkfl,  and  principal  borders,  and  other  simihir 
compartments,  be  also  cut  close  and  neat,  with  a  pair  of  garden 
or  sheep  shears,  or  knife,  ine*  Cttttiug  io  the  loose  grass  close 
to  the  firm  edge,  which  gives  an  additional  neatness  in  the  gene* 
ral  appearance. 
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Roll  gravel-walksj  at  lemt  oaoe  or  twice  every  week,  for  they 
will  not  look  well,  nor  be  agreeable  ta  walk  upon,  withoat  they 
are  well  rolled  $  and  let  these  walks  be  always  kept  very  neat, 
not  suffering  weeds  or  any  litter  to  appear  on  them  5  and  should 
be  occasionally  swept  clean  from  all  loose  litterj  leaves*  &c. 
before  they  are  rolled. 

Xegulating  the  Fiower  Borders,  S^ruhheriei,  Sfe. 

Centinne  keeping  the  general  flower  borders,  and  other  similar 
districts,  always  very  clean,  and  in  the  most  neat  order, — hoeing 

and  clearing  away  all  wet  ds,  decayed  flower-  stalks,  dead  leaves, 
and  other  rubbishy  litter  3  and  occasionally  rake  the  surface 
clean  and  smooth. 

On  this  occasion,  should  now  regularly  go  round  the  borders 
and  shrubbery  compartments  about  once  a  week,  and  cut  down 
the  decayed  flower  stems  of  such  plants  as  die  past  flowering; 
for  it  looks  ill  to  see  dead  stems  standing  up  among  the  grow- 
ing plants^  or  such  as  are  stiil  lowering  in  their  proper  sea- 
son. 

.  And  should  also  now  look  o\  er  the  plants  in  general,  both  of 
the  herbaceous  and  shrubby  tribe,  to  regulate  any  disorderly 
growth,  such  as  where  ;uiy  very  strong  rambling,  or  long  run- 
away shoots  occur,  or  any  of  a  disorderly  straggling  nature  ; 
iind  either  cut  them  out,  or  prune  them  to  some  regularity, 
according  to  their  order  of  growth*  clearing  out  also  all  decayed 
parU>  and  laige  glaringly-withered  leaves,  &c.  that  the  whole 
may  thus  be  continued  in  some  tolerably  regular  order^  of  a 
clean,  neat,  lively  appearance. 

Contione  also  to  tie  up  to  stakes  such  plants  as  need  support 
or  have  been  overturned  by  winds,  or  borne  down  by  heavy 
rains,  &c. :  training  them  in  an  upright  orderly  manner,  secure 
in  their  places,  and  in  proper  regularity. 

About  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month,  begin  digging 
vacant  beds  and  borders^  &c.  or  such  where  the  plants  have 
mostly  declined  flowering,  both  to  prepare  them  for  the  recep- 
*ion  of  any  plants  or  roots  intended  |  also  to  kill  weeds  most 
flffectually,  and  to  give  a  dean  neat  appearance. 

Propoffoiejfihram^rooted  Perennial  PlwnU* 

This  Is  the  time  to  slip  and  plant  out  many  kinds  of  fiorous- 
fboted  perennial  plants,  to  increase  them  ;  such  as  rose-campi* 
#n,  scarlet  lychnis,  catchfly,  and  campanulas,  S-lc. 

Where  these  plants  are  grown  into  iarire  tufts,  it  uili  be  pro- 
-s^r  either  to  take  the  roots  entirely  up  and  part  Ihem,  or  slip 
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tbe  outward  off*8<*t8  as  the  plants  remain  in  the  gmand ;  and 

plant  some  of  the  best  slips  again  in  the  borders,  or  places 
where  they  are  to  flower  j  the  smaller  slips  may  be  piaotcd 
together  in  a  bed,  to  remain  to  get  strength. 

Likeu  i.se,  for  increase,  niay  now  slip  or  part  ihe  roots  of  dai- 
sies, polyanthuses,  and  auriculas,  geniianeiia.  Lend  on- pride, 
Christmas-rof^e,  white  saxifrai^e,  tliiek- leaved  purple  saxifrage, 
double  camomile,  and  thrift,  heart  s-ease,  &c.  dividing  or  slip- 
ping them  as  above  :  and  the  largest  off-sets  may  plant  finally 
in  the  borders^  pot8«  &c.  and  the  smaller  ones  in  naroery  beds  $ 
or,  of  the  above^  the  double  white  saxifrage  ii  very  commoiily 
planted  in  pot8>  both  on  accoont  of  its  small  granolons  roots 
being  more  readily  preserved  together,  and  for  moTing  in  tbe 
said  pots,  when  in  bloom,  to  adorn  fore-conrts,  &c*  |  and  is 
OGcasiooally  planted  in  little  clusters  in  some  principal  bor^ 
ders . 

The  double  rocket,  likewise,  where  it  was  not  taken  up  and 

parted  last  month  for  increase,  may  now  be  done  j  the  double 
bachelor's  l)uttoiis,  uiih  the  double  feverfew^  may  also  now  be 
managed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  leonurous,  double-ragged  lobin,  golden-rod,  perennial 
sun-Howers,  and  all  other  perennial  fibrous-rooted  flower- plants 
fhat  have  done  flowering,  may  likewise  now  be  propagated  by 
))artiDg  their  roots    this  being  a  good  season  to  remove  most 
sorts. 

Now  is  also  a  good  time  to  transplant  tbe  various  knobbed 
aind  fleshy  rooted  plants;  and  also  to  propagate  them  by  slip* 
ping  or  parting  their  roots ;  such  as  peonies,  filiipendula,  cf 
clamen,  winter  aconite,  dens-canis  |  and  the  different  sorts  o 
flag-irises,  monk's*hood,  fraxinella,  and  all  other  such  like  plants, 
may  now  be  taken  up  and  parted  where  oecessary,  and  trans- 
planted into  places  where  wanting. 

TrampkmHng  Fhwering  SknUn, 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month  it  will  be  time  to  begin 
to  transplant  many  sorts  of  h^irdy  shrubs  and  trees  where  want- 
ing. 

But  more  particularly  the  evergreen  kinds;  as  for  the  deci- 
duous sorts,  that  is,  those  that  shed  their  leaves  in  winter,  \ 
he  advi^eahle  to  defer  any  principal  removal  of  them  tiii 
about  the  middle  of  next  month,  when  they  will  have  finished 
their  year's  growth,  deierminable  by  their  leaves  decayingi 
and  from  that  time  to  the  middle  or  end  of  March^yon  mav,  is 
open  weather,  transplant  all  kinds. 
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But,  however,  when  there  is  any  planting  particularly  wanted 
to  be  done,  you  may  venture  to  remove  most  sorts  ot  slirubs 
any  time  after  the  twentieth  of  this  month,  giving  a  good  water- 
ing as  soon  as  planted  |  and  there  wiU  be  no  hazard  of  their 
succeeding. 

Let  all  such  shrubs  or  trees  as  are  transplanted  at  the  above 
time  have;  a  good  watering,  not  only  at  planting,  but  if  very  dry 
weather,  aud  exposed  to  the  full  sun,  repeat  it  once  or  twice  ; 
they  will  not  f^a&t  any  more,  and  they  will  soon  strike  root  tke 
same  season 


THE  NURSEllY. 

Beqik  now,  wnere  not  done  in  August,  to  prcspate,  dig»  and 
Irench  the  ground  where  you  iniend  to  plant  oat  a  nursery  of 
young  stocks  for  fruit  treecs ;  and  also  where  yon  intend  to  plant 
nursery  rows  of  young  forest  trees  j  and  any  kinds  of  hardy 
shrubs,  the  next  month,  or  November,  ite» 

By  getting  the  ground  for  new  plantafioili^  ready  at  this  time/ 
It  will  not  only  forward  the  business  greatly,  but  also  prepare 
the  ground  the  better  to  receive  the  advantage  of  rains,  to  mel* 
low  and  moisten  it,  which  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  plants 
io  expediiing  their  early  rooting  more  effectuaiiy  the  same 
season 

Tramplant  EvergreeniL 

Towards  the  end  of  this  uiotith  you  may  begin  to  remove  or 
transplant,  m  the  nursery  order,  &c.  where  n-ressary,  many 
kinds  of  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees,  as  those  transplanted  at 
this  time  wiil  freely  take  root. 

Particularly  tlie  common  and  Portugal  laurels,  laurustinus 
phillyreas,  pyracantha,  and  arbutus,  and  many  other  kinds. 

Observing  as  soon  as  planted,  if  dry  light  ground,  it  would 
be  of  advantage  to  water  them  freely^  to  settle  the  earth  cfesis 
to  their  rootSb 

IramplaiUuig  Decidmm  Shrubs  and  2re€i. 
In  the  last  week  of  this  month  yoa  may  alto  begia  u>  prepay 
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for  nursery  transplanting,  many  kinds  of  deciduous  shrubs  and 
trees  ;  being  sucli  as  shed  their  leaves  in  winter. 

Particularly  such  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  whose  leaves  at 
that  time  began  to  decay,  discovering  that  the  plants  have 
finished  thsir  summer's  growth  and  may  be  safely  removed,  es* 
pecially  if  the  weather  somewhat  moist.  But  io  removiog 
any  kind  of  shrabs  or  trees  at  this  early  season  of  aatoaia 
plantinfl^y  if  the  ground  and  the  weather  prore  very  dry^  it 
would  be  benefieiaU  as  soon  as  transplanted^  to  give  them  a 
good  watering ;  though,  if  Tery  dry  weather,  it  witl  be  better 
to  defer  all  planting  till  next  month  or  November. 

There  is,  however,  great  advantage  in  making  early  planta- 
tion? next  month,  or  November;  that  is,  in  transplanting  soon 
after  the  leaf  decays  ;  the  plants  having  time  to  prepare  for 
taking  fresh  root  before  the  frost  sets  in  hard  to  prevent  it  ; 
besides,  such  trees  and  shrubs  as  are  transplanted  early  in  the 
autumn  planting  season  will  be  so  well  established  by  next  sum* 
mer,  that  the  drought  at  that  time  cannot  hurt  them. 

At  this  tirne^  howeveryit  is  not  advised  to  perform  any  gen^ 
ral  nursery  transplanting  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs^  but 
only  such  'whose  leaves  are  decayed,  or  in  a  decaying  sate, 
notifying  the  declined  growth  of  the  trees,  8cc.,  for  that  year; 
and  that  it  is  required  to  have  any  such  of  particular  sorts 
transplanted  as  soou  as  possible,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  month, 
not  sooner. 

Likewise  some  sorts  of  young  fruit  trees,  whose  leaves  are 
now  decayed,  may  also  be  transplanted  in  the  latter  end  of  this 
month  if  necessary,  to  forward  part  of  the  business  at  the  eso^ 
liest  period  of  autumn  planting ;  but  perform  no  general  plan- 
ting till  the^next  month,  or  November. 

fkaeis  to  graft  or  bud  on. 

Prepare  ground  for  transplanting  a  nursery  of  fruit>tree 
stocks,  for  grafting  and  budding :  either  those  raised  from  seed 
in  the  spring,  or  ftom  cuttings,  layers,  or  suckers. 

If  in  the  last  week  in  this  month  the  leaves  of  any  are  de- 
cayed, may  begin  to  plant  some  into  the  quarters,  or  where  in- 
tended, especially  if  moist  or  sliowcry  weather ;  otherwise  not 
to  perform  any  general  transplantation  till  the  following  month  ; 
they  must  be  planted  in  rows  two  feet  and  a  half  sunder,  and 
the  plants  to  be  set  ^teen  or  eighteen  inches  distant  in  the 
rows. 
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Propatjating  Treet  and  Skruht,  by  ChUiingg. 

Now  begin  to  plant  cnttings^  of  the  youog  shoots  of  such  trees 
and  shrubs  as  v  ill  grow  by  that  method. 

By  cuttings^  the  best  gooseberries  and  currant  trees  are  abun- 
Janllv  raised  :  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month  is  the 
pro|)er  time  to  begin  to  plant  the  cuttings  3  whicli  must  be  the 
same  year's  shoots,  of  straight,  clean  growth  j  cut  otl  i[i  proper 
lengths  about  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  to  fifteen  or  eigiiteen  inches ; 
and  plant  them  in  nursery-rows  tweUe  01*  Mteeii  iacbes  asnadeft 
6y  half  that  distanee  in  each  row. 

May  plant  also  in  the  latter  end  of  this  month  cuttings  of 
honeysnckks  $  choosing  firm  young  shoots^  and  cut  them  into 
lengths  of  aboat  nine,  ten,  or  twelve  inches  ;  and  plant  them 
in  rows  ten  or  twelve  inches  distant^  and  six  or  eight  inches 
in  the  row ;  and  generally  insert  each  cutting  fall  half  into 
earth. 

Many  other  kinds  of  flowering  shrobs  and  trees  are  raised 
by  cottings  of  the  same  year's  shoots  1  and  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  this  month  Is  the  time  to  begin  to  plant  cottings  of  many 
of  the  hardy  kinds. 

This  is  rather  the  best  time  in  the  year  to  plant  cuttings  of 
laurel  and  Portugal  laurel. 

These  cuttings  may  be  planted  in  a  shady  border  any  time 
in  this  month,  but  about  the  middle  or  towards  the  latter  end 
is  rather  the  best  time  to  do  that  work. 

In  t liking  off  these  cuttings,  choose  the  moderate  strong  shoots 
of  the  same  year's  growth,  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  long  j  and 
cut  ofy  the  leaves  at  bottom,  and  half  way  up  the  shoots  j  and 
then  plant  them  in  a  shady  border,  inserting  each  cutting  as 
far  into  the  earth  as  the  leaves  are  stripped  oS,  and  water 
them. 

Propagating  bg  Lagen, 

May  now  begin  the  general  propagation  of  many  sorts  of 
'  trees  and  shrubs  by  layers,  towards  the  middle  and  latter  end 
•f  this  month.— 'See  Ntinerg,  OeUiber* 

Cktrry  and  Pkm  Sianes  to  raise  Stockt» 

Sow  cherry  and  plum  stones,  or  preserre  them  to  sow  la 
Itetober,  to  raise  stocks  to  graft  and  bod  npon.*— See  Oeidmr. 

General  Ckire  ef  young  Nursery  Plants* 
Should  now  give  part*aihir  good  attention  to  all  seed*beds 
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Hnf]  nursery  plantations  of  young  plants  of  trees,  shrubs,  &c. 
to  have,  them  thoroughly  clean  from  weeds  this  moiith,  whilst 
the  dry  warm  weather  continues,  beiore  the  Wavy  autumnai 
rains  set  in  considerably. 

lo  (his  business  should  most  carefuIFy  attend  to  clearing  from 
weeds  all  seed-beds  and  seeding  rows  of  small  young  plants, 
by  occasional  hand- weeding  and  hoeing,  as  they  may  admit ; 
and,  taking  opportunity  of  dry  days,  hoe  between  transplanted 
norsery  rows  of  the  different  kinds  of  yaang  trees  and  sbmbs, 
to  cat  down  and  exterminate  the  present  growth  of  antnmoal 
weeds^  cutting  them  up  radically  out  of  the  earthy  that  they 
may  be  destroyed  effectnally. 

Continue  giving  water  occasionally  in  dry  weather  to  all  plants 
in  pots ;  also  to  any  newly-transplanted  young  trees  and  shrabs« 
both  in  pot  and  the  fall  ground. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  month  begin  to  pot  oft  siugly 
young  tender  plants  raised  this  year,  and  remaining  too  thick 
together  in  beds  or  pots,  &c.  and  that  require  moving  Lo  some 
lirotection  in  winter. 

And,  likewise,  towards  the  latter  end  of  tiiis  uionth,  begin 
tO  remove  tender  young  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants  in  poti, 
&c.  to  some  warm  situation,  or  place  of  occasional  shelter  from 
frost. 


Ch  ange,  and  J^mon  Treet. 

I»  the  last  week  of  this  month,  or  sooner,  if  the  nights  prova 
cold,  it  will  be  proper  to  remove  the  orange-trees,  and  many 
other  green-house  plants,  into  their  winter-quarters  ;  but  if  has 
weather,  lhe.\  may  remain  a  week  or  a  fortnight  longer. 
^  Let,  however,  the  orange  and  Jemons  in  particular,  and  such 
.ike  tenderest  kinds,  be  taken  into  the  green-house  at  the  first 
approach  of  cold  nights  ;  for  one  sharp  night  would  make  their 
leaves  change  their  fine  green  colour  |  and  they  would  hafdit 
be  able  to  recover  it  i^ain  all  winter. 
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Therefore,  at  the  time  meotioned,  if  cold  unfrivourahle  wea- 
ther prevails,  take  the  opportunity  of  a  dry  day,  atid  carry 
into  lite  green-house  the  oranges,  lemons,  r4Md  other  phuits  oi 
tlie  more  tender  kinds,  and  particularly  all  the  tenderer  kinds 
r>f  succulent  plants  j  likewise  the  gerMnmrns,  which  having  soft 
succulent  branches,  a  touch  of  frosl  would  injure  them  consfi- 
derabiy ;  pkciDg  the  whole  in  some  tolerable  order,  till  all  the 
other  plants  are  housed  next  months  then  placed  regularly  to* 
gether  for  the  winter. — See  October, 

When  the  above  plants  are  in  the  green -house,  let  the  win- 
dows be  opened  every  mild  day  to  their  full  extent  |  but  if  frost 
happen^  or  cutting  winds  sharply  cold^  or  yery  damp  foggy 
weather,  keep  the  house  mostly  shut,  more  or  lessj  but  gene- 
rally always  dose  of  nights. 

At  the  time  of  removing  the  plants  into  the  green-house^  or 
some  time  before,  if  any  appear  of  irr^ular  growth,  either  in 
some  ill-placed  rampant  shoots,  long  run«away  ramblers,  disor 
derly  straggling  growths,  or  the  head  irr^nlarly  crowded,  let 
tliem  be  pruned  a  little,  with  careful  observation,  to  some  regu- 
larity in  the  general  branches ;  cutting  out  also  any  decayed 
parts,  and  small  withered  or  dead  leaves. 

Continuing,  however,  proper  care  of  the  general  collection, 
both  in  those  removed  into  the  green-house,  and  such  as  sti\, 
remain  in  the  opea  air;  giving  necessary  waterings,  but  more 
nioderately  towards  the  end  of  the  month  ;  and  if  the  earth  in 
any  of  the  pots  binds  hard,  loosen  the  top,  and  apply  a  little 
fresh  mould. — See  October. 

'  And  let  any  green -house  plants  in  want  of  larger  pots  be 
shitted  therein  the  beginning  or  midale  of  the  months  nor  defer 
it  much  later,  if  possible,  that  ihty  may  have  time  to  strike  some 
fresh  root  before  winter. 

Or  any  young  green-house  plants  raised  this  year,  or  before, 
from  seed,  slips,  suckers,  cuttings,  such  as  geraniums  and 
myrtles,  growing  several  or  many  too  dosely  together  iu  pots, 
or  any  in  beds  of  natural  earth,  or  nnder  firames  and  glasses, 
should  now  be  all  transplanted  into  small  pots,  singly,  the  be- 
ginning or  middle  of  this  month,  and  properly  watered.  Or,  if 
any  are  very  small,  may  plant  two,  three,  or  more  in  a  pot. 
'  But  such  of  the  above  plants  riused  from  slips,  cuttings,  he 
as  are  not  yet  properly  rooted,  or  not  much  advanesd  la  lop- 
growth,  may  remain  in  their  present  pots  till  next  spring  or 
aataan* 

Where  any  young  myrtles,  &c.  of  one  or  two  yeah  old,  from 
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Cttttiogs,  where  bedded  inlo  the  full  ground  in  May»  to  gain 
good  strength  in  the  8uniaier*s  growth,  should  now^  be  trani- 
piuted  with  balls  of  earth  to  the  roots  into  proper  siased  poti» 
one  plant  in  each,  for  removing  into  the  green^honae  ar  In  pro- 
per frames  nnder  glasses,  next  month,  giving  thean  water  at 
planting,  and  afterwards  occasionally. 


THE  HOT-HOUSE, 


Ir  the  succession  of  pine-apple  plants,  which  are  to  proauoe 
their  fruit  the  next  year,  were  not  shifted  into  larger  pots  the 

last  month,  that  work  should  be  done  the  first  or  second  week 
in  this  month  at  farthest  3  otherwise  the  growth  of  the  plants 
will  be  ^rreatly  retarded. 

Tn  shifting  these  plants  you  must  observe  to  preserve  the 
ball  of  earth  entire  about  the  roots,  placing  them  with  particO' 
lar  care  into  the  larger  pots,  and  ftil  up  the  pots  with  fresh 
compost  J  then  stir  up  the  bark-bed,  to  renew  the  heat,  as  di- 
rected last  month  ;  plunge  the  pots  again  therein  to  their  rims 
and  give  the  plants  a  very  moderate  watering. 

But  in  shifting  and  ordering  these  plants  let  tha  sane  role  be 
observed  as  advised  in  the  two  last  montbt. 

But  where  the  plants  were  shifted  a  month  or  five  weeks 
ago>  and  at  that  time  no  freeh  tan  added,  it  will  now  be  proper 
to  exaouae  the  heat  of  the  bark-bed,  wherein  the  plants  in 
general  are  ponged :  and  if  yoo  find  it  is  very  weak,  etir  up 
the  bark  to  the  iMtom  with  a  fork,  and  plunge  the  pots  again 
immediately  to  their  rims. 

This  will  revive  the  heat  of  the  bed,  and  will  continue  it  in 
a  good  condition  till  the  next  month,  when  they  must  be  remo- 
ved i  ito  the  fruiting-house,  in  a  new  bark-bed,  made  wholly  of 
fresh  tan,  where  they  are  to  remain,  to  perfect  their  fruit  next 
summer  and  autumn. 

Younger  succession  pines,  advancing  in  proper  growth,  to 
Sttcoeed  the  above»  if  not  only  lately  shifted,  and  in  want  of 
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larger  pots,  should  a!so  be  shitted  tberela  above. — See  the 
two  iaat  mouths  aod  October, 

Admitting  Aitg  and  Watering, 

You  must  observe  to  adaiit  air  to  the  plants  in  geoeral  in 
the  hot-house  or  stove  departments,  every  day  at  this  seasooj 
io  wartn  sunny  weaCher,  by  sliding  open  either  some  of  the 
top  lights,  or  upright  glasses,  or  both  occasionally,  more  or 
less,  according  as  the  iieat  of  the  day  increases  and  decreases  ; 
shutting  «ii  close  in  dae  time  towards  the  afternoon  or  the 
evening. 

The  pine-apple  plants  will  require  moderate  refreshments  of 
water^  once  in  three  or  four  days,  if  hot  summer  weather  and 
^ere  is  a  brisk  beat  al  bottom ;  but  if  tke  beat  in  the 
bark-bed  is  weak,  once  in  a  «veek  will  be  sofficteat ;  especially 
•fter  the  middle  of  this  month. 

Aiidiug  Fresn  Tan, 

AboaV  ioe  latter  end  of  this  month  yon  should  begin  to  pro- 
cnre  a  proper  quantity  of  fresh  tan  from  the  taa-yards^  to  be 
reiudy  to  renew  the  bark-bedi  in  the  hot-house  and  stove,  8tc. 
the  next  month. 

For  this  purpose  yon  should  ptvvide  as  much  new  tan  as 
Yill  be  eqoal  to  one  half  at  least  of  what  the  bavk-ph  will  con- 
taln«  though  sometimes  two  thirds  or  more  is  required,  accord- 
ing as  the  old  bark  is  more  or  less  wasted :  but  generally  pro* 
vide  a  sufficient  quantity,  rather  to  have  to  spare  than  be  defi- 
cient at  the  time  it  is  wanted  for  immediate  application  in  the 
hot- house  pit,  as  above. 

When  tfie  tan  is  brought  in,  let  it  be  thrown  up  into  a  heap, 
and  let  it  He  for  ten  or  twelve  days  to  drain  and  ferment,  before 
it  is  put  into  the  hot-house. 

But  if  it  is  very  wet,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  when  newly 
thrown  out  of  the  tan-vats,  it  should,  provided  the  weather  be 
dry,  be  spread  abroad  thinly  where  the  sun  comes,  to  lie  two 
or  three  days,  that  the  sun  and  air  may  draw  off  or  exhale  the 
grossest  of  the  moisture  j  for  if  put  in  too  wet,  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  it  will  acquire  a  proper  degree  of  heat. 

The  tan  or  hark  for  the  above  purpose  should  be  fresh«  such 
AS  hath  been  about  a  fortnight,  or  three  or  four  weeks,  out  of 
the  tan- pits  3  and  also  observing,  that  as  some  of  the  tan  is 
pretty  large,  and  some  quite  small,  the  middle  siied  bark  is 
what  ahoiUd  be  chosen.— See  Ocloder 
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Onumi  and  SLckers  of  Pine  Pinni$. 

The  bed  wherein  this  year's  crowns  and  suckers  are  plonge(* 
fhoald  be  kept  to  a  good  heat,  by  which  means  the  youog  plants 
urill  make  good  roots  before  winter. 

If  they  are  in  a  good  bark-bed,  the  heat  will  not  yet  want 
any  augmentation  :  but  if  the  pots  were  placed  upon  a  dong 
hot-bed,  either  let  a  lining  of  fresh  hot  dung  be  applied  to  the 
sides  of  the  bed»  when  you  hnd  tiie  heat  is  decreased  |  or,  if 
the  bed  is  much  tuok,  apply  at  present  some  fresh  hot  daog 
at  top,  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  thick,  or  more,  laying,  at  top 
of  this,  soTeral  iocbes  of  light  earth,  or  tan,  and  in  whidi  ro* 
plange  the  pots. — See  Juh,  AnguH,  and  October. 

And  abont  the  latter  end  of  this  month  it  will  be  proper  to 
lay  some  drv  long  litter  or  straw  round  the  ontsidea  of  the  framei, 
which  will  keep  ont  the  frost,  and  preserve  a  kindly  growing 
beat  in  the  bed. 

When  the  nights  begin  to  be  cold,  let  liome  mats  be  thrown 
over  the  glasses  every  night, 

Raiso  the  glasses  a  little  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  to  let  OQt 
the  tsteam,  and  to  admit  air  to  the  plants. 

Give  these  yoaog  plants  also  occasional  moderate  water- 
toga* 

General  Care  of  the  Plants  in  the  Hot- Home, 

Continoe  the  care  of  all  other  tender  plants  in  the  hot-hoase 
or  stove  $  let  them  be  carefully  looked  over,  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  to  see  where  water  is  wanted,  as  some  will  re- 
quire it  every  two  or  three  days,  and  the  generality  will  need 
to  be  refreshed  twice  a  week,  if  hot  weather,  particnlarly  all 
the  woody  and  most  of  the  herbaceous  kinds,  but  leaa  in  the 
succulent  plants. 

Observe  nearly  the  same  care  in  the  general  management  ai 
in  the  two  or  three  last  njonths,  both  in  giving  air,  watering, 
cleaning,  and  shifting,  where  necessary,  into  fresh  earth,  or 
larger  pots  j  as  also  to  propagate  by  cuttings,  layers,  suckers. 

Prepare  Compost* 

Prepare  compost  for  the  various  plants  of  this  departaeot 
For  the  pines  procure  a  quantity  of  light  rich  kitchen  giardea 
farth,  and,  if  possible,  an  equal  portion  of  good  light  inrfiiei 
^am,  from  a  pas  tare- common  or  field,  &c.  adding  also  a  supply 
tf  dry  rotten  dung ;  blending  the  whole  well  together  in  a  beap^ 
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in  the  sun  and  full  air  ;  and  if  it  remains  thus  several  months, 
and  turned  over  two  or  three  times^  it  will  be  an  additional  ad- 
van  t  age. 

Likewise,  for  the  most  of  the  shrubbery  tribe  and  herbaceous 
plants,  in  the  hot- house,  prepare  a  compost  of  any  good  light 
garden  earthy  and  light  mellow  sarfaoe  loam,  and  dry  rotten 
dong. 

But  for  the  sncculenl  tribe,  should  have  a  composilion  of  the 
lightest  dry  soils ;  for  as  those  plants  themaelTes  ab€«nd  in 
homidity,  rich  or  moist  strong  soils  wonld  occasion  them  to  rot, 
especially  those  of  a  more  fleshy,  socculent  growth. 


OCTOBER. 


woax  TO  Bt  noMa  m  thk  kitchbn  eaRDan* 


l^iuntmg  earljf  Beam. 


Tbs  latter  end  of  this  month  yon  may  plant  some  beans  for  an 
early  crop  the  succeeding  summer. 

Those  which  are  planted  now,  if  they  survive  the  winter's 
frost,  &c.  will  come  iu  for  use  the  end  of  May^  or  beginning  of 
June. 

The  mazagan  bean  is  the  best  to  plant  at  this  season,  for 
they  wiii  come  earlier  th;in  any  other,  and  are  excellent  bearers, 
though  but  of  humble  growth  )  and  they  will  stand  the  winter 
better  fhan  the  larger  sorts  ;  though  as  the  beans  are  very 
small,  and  as  they  should  be  gathered  for  use  while  quite  young. 
Otherwise  will  be  rank  tasted,  they  are  not  eligible  to  plant  for 
any  considerable  crops,  only  a  sufficiency  to  furnish  the  earliest 
production  \  planting  a  moderate  portion  now,  to  have  a  chance 
of  some  to  gather  in  the  earliest  season  ;  but  not  to  depend  on 
those  wholly,  as  the  plants  in  their  early  infiuit  state,  in  winter, 
are  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  severe  frost ;  so  shonid  reserve  a 
larger  planting  for  neit  month  or  December  i  and  if  thev  hap* 
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pen  ail  to  tocoeed,  (hey  will  supply  the  table  in  regular  soo- 
cessioD. 

A  warm  border  under  a  south  wall,  or  otlier  south  feoce«  ii 
the  best  situation  to  plant  these  beans  in  at  this  season. 

plant  them  in  rows  across  the  border  ;  that  is,  provided  the 
border  is  ftve  or  six  feet  wide  and  observing  that  the  rows  are 
to  be  tno  feet  and  a  half  asunder^  which  will  be  room  enough 
for  this  sort  and  the  beaott  to  be  planted  aboot  two  or  three 
inches  distant  in  the  town,  and  an  inch  and  a  half>  or  not  more 
than  two  inches  deep* 

Yon  may  also  put  one  row  lengthways  of  the  border^  within 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  wall  s  these  will  sometimes  ootlire 
the  winter,  when  those  at  a  great  distance  from  the  wall  are 

But  if  the  border  is  narrow,  yon  had  better  plant  only  one  or 

two  rows  lengthways,  that  is,  one  row  near  the  wall,  m6.  If 
the  border  admit  of  two  rows,  plant  the  other  two  feet  and  a 
half  from  the  first. 

They  may  be  planted  either  with  a  blunt  dibble,  inserting 
them  in  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  near  tw  o  inches  deep ;  or,  for 
these  small  beans,  it  would  be  radicr  more  eligible  to  draw 
drills  that  depth,  and  drop  the  beans  therein }  drawing  the 
earth  over  them  an  equal  depth,  as  above. 

in  planting  early  beans,  it  often  proves  very  successful  first 
to  sow  the  beans  pretty  thick  in  a  bed  of  light  earth  ;  and  when 
come  np  an  inch  or  two  in  height^  transplant  them  into  warm 
borders,  and  other  similar  compartments. 

The  method  is  this  :  dig  a  bed  aboot  three  or  fonr  feet  broad 
of  good  earth,  in  a  warm  situation ;  this  being  done,  draw  the 
depth  of  aboot  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  near  two  inches  of  earth 
equally  off  the  surface,  to  one  side  i  this  done,  scatter  the  beans 
about  an  inch  asunder,  and  immediately  co^er  them  with  the 
earth  which  was  drawn  for  that  purpose  off  the  bed ;  or  other* 
wise  you  may  either  with  a  small  spade,  or  a  common  hoe  flat- 
ways, draw  broad  drills  across  the  bed,  and  scatter  the  beans 
pretty  thick  in  the  drill,  and  draw  the  earth  equally  over  them  j 
and  tlius  if  severe  frosts  should  prevail  defore  they  come  up,  oi 
in  their  infant  state,  while  remain  lug  all  together  in  this  bed, 
or  till  danger  from  frost  is  past,  they  can  be  readily  protected 
from  frost  with  frames,  &c.  or  with  hand-glasses,  mats,  or  litter, 
ItU  fit  to  transpUiBt. 

When  the  beans  are  come  op  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  hai( 
or  two  inches  high,  or  bnt  very  little  more,  they  should  then, 
if  mild  weather,  be  transplanted  in  the  aboTO'-mentioned  bar* 
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tiers,  but  many  generally  rennin  in  the  seed-bed  to  have  ooc»« 
•lonal  protection  from  frost  till  towards  the  spriog,  then  planted 
oot ;  taking  them  carefully  up  oot  of  the  seed-bed  mrith  their 
fall  spread  of  roots»  and  as  mneh  earth  a«  will  bang  about  them  i 
pull  away  the  old  beans  at  the  bottom*  and  trim  the  end  of  the 
perpendicular  root ;  and  then  planted  in  rows,  at  the  same 
distance  and  in  the  manner  above  directed*  observing  to  close 
the  earth  well  about  every  plants  they  will  soon  take  root  and 
grow  freely. 

By  the  above  practice  of  sowing  the  first  crop  of  these  early 
beans  thickly  together  to  have  occasional  protection  for  future 
transplanting,  proves  often  of  good  advantage  }  as,  either  before 
the  plants  are  ready  to  be  transplanted,  or  after  they  have  ob- 
tained a  proper  growth  for  that  purpose,  they  can  all  be  retain- 
ed in  the  bed  till  danger  from  frost  is  past }  and  thus,  both  the 
seed  occasionally  and  the  young  plants,  by  hting  all  contained 
closely  together  within  a  small  compass,  can  be  readily  protec- 
ted in  winter  from  frost  by  placing  a  frame  or  some  other  co- 
vering over  them,  and  by  that  means  be  preserved  ;  when  those 
in  the  open  ground  arc  so  me  tinges  killed,  or  greatly  damaged 
by  the  frost  and  the  plants  thus  preserved  can  in  proper  time 
be  soon  transplanted. 

Besides  the  advantage  of  protecting  them  in  their  early  mi-* 
nor  state,  the  beans  by  transplanting  generally  come  into  pro* 
docUon  several  days  or  a  week  sooner* 

Sowing  Pease. 

May  now  sow  a  first  moderate  crop  of  early  pease,  to  have  a 
chancy  of  an  early  prodnction  next  summer,  in  May  and  June  *. 
tbey  may  be  sown  in  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  months  and 
the  produce  will  come  in  at  an  early  season,  provided  they  es- 
cape the  frost ;  but  however^  if  they  are  sown  any  time  in  the 
month,  it  will  not  make  a  great  diflbrence  i  and  indeed  those 
sown  in  the  latter  end  of  the  month  will  have  the  better  chance 
to  succeed. 

The  earliest  hotspurs  are  the  proper  sorts  of  pease  to  sow  ai 
this  time.    Choose  such  seed  as  are  new,  plump,  and  sound. 

There  are  several  sorts  of  the  liots[)urs  ;  such  as  the  golden, 
the  Charlton,  the  Reading,  and  the  master,  &c.  all  very  good 
pease,  and  plentiful  bearers,  and  produce  good  handsome-sized 
pods,  well  filled  ;  and  of  which  the  Reading  and  master  hotspur 
are  the  longest,  but  not  quite  so  early  as  the  olhers  :  and  there- 
fore either  the  Charlton,  golden,  and  a  varietv  cnerech,  ca^iea 
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Nidkols's  early  golden^  are  generally  preferable  to  tow  for  iht 
krnt  early  crops. 

A  warm  south  border,  under  a  wall  or  other  fence,  is  the  |mo- 
pcr  eituation  :  and  in  which  the  pease  must  be  sowed  io  drills 
iibout  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  either  lengthway  or  across  ilie 
border,  according  to  its  width  ;  if  but  narrow,  have  only  one 
drill  lengthways,  one  or  two  feet  from  the  wall,  &c. ;  sow  the 
pease  therein  moderately  thick  and  regular,  and  directly  earth 
them  oyer,  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  deep    but  where 
the  border  is  four,  five,  or  six,  to  eight,  or  ten  feet  broad,  it 
will  be  proper  to  have  the  drills  crossways    obterving,  howe* 
ver,  if  there  are  wall-trees^  let  the  drills  be  three  or  foor  leet 
asunder,  especially  if  intended  to  place  sticks  for  the  pea  plants 
to  ron  upon  ^  in  which,  that  distance  being  necessary,  both  to 
'  giro  room  ffH  their  growth,  and  to  give  sufficient  space  betwees 
the  rows  to  admit  the  free  air  and  sun  to  the  trees,  in  the  ad< 
vanced  growth  cl  the  pease. 

in  the  latter  end  of  this  month  or  any  time  in  November, 
may  sow  some  early  dwarf  pease  thick  together,  in  a  bed  or 
warm  bol  der,  or  in  pots  ;  in  order  to  have  occasional  siielter 
from  frost,  for  transplanting  wlu^n  an  inch  or  two  high,  either 
in  a  hot- bed  for  forcing,  or  remain  as  a  reserve  till  towardt 
spring,  to  plant  under  a  warm  wall  after  daager  when  the  frost 
is  over,  to  come  in  as  snbstitntes  in  case  those  planted  in  the 
borders  are  killed  by  the  severity  of  the  winter* 

TransplantiM^  and  iSowing  Leihtem* 

Lettuces  for  the  winter  service,  of  the  August  or  early  Sep- 
tember sowing  j  stout  plants  of  the  cos,  hardy,  and  common 
cabbage  lettuce  5  brown  Dutch  and  Cilicia  kinds,  should,  in 

the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  month,  be  planted  out  in  beds 
of  rich  light  earth,  in  a  sheltered  situation  six  or  eight  inches 
asunder  :  they  will  supply  the  table  before  and  after  Christ- 
mas. 

Likewise  may  plant  some  stout  plants  in  frames,  to  attain 
greater  perfection  for  winter  use.    See  last  and  next  month. 

Lettuce  plants  designed  to  remain  where  sown  for  winter 
use,  should  now  be  cleared  from  weeds,  and  thinned  where  too 
dose. 

The  cos  and  other  lettuces  which  were  sown  in  the  middle 
sf  September,  to  be  planted  in  frames  or  under  hand-glasses, 
ind  in  warm  borders,  to  stand  the  winter  for  spring  use,  and 
to  plant  out  in  that  season  for  an  early  summer  crop,  shou«d 
now  be  transplanted  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remm 
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all  winter ;  this  may  be  done  about  the  middle  or  latter  end 
of  this  month  ;  or  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  fitj  advanced  two 
or  three  inches  in  growth. 

Choose  a  light  rich  spot  for  these  plants^  in  a  dry,  warm 
situation,  and  where  it  lies  well  to  the  son. 

Mark  ont  a  bed  or  beds  for  them,  the  width  and  length  of 
one  or  more  encumber  frames,  and  lay  the  sur&ce  some*whal 
sloping  to  the  sun,  and  rake  it  even.  . 

Plant  the  lettnces  therein,  abont  three  inches  distant  each 
Way  ^  close  the  earth  extremely  well  about  each  plant  ^  take 
care  that  they  are  not  planted  too  deep,  and  let  the  surface  of 
the  ground  between  the  plants  be  left  perfectly  smooth  ;  then 
give  them  a  moderate  watering,  to  settle  the  earth  to  their 
roots. 

Then  put  on  the  frames,  and  cover  them  with  the  glasses  in 
cold  nights,  and  in  frosty  or  very  wet  and  cold  weather:  hot 
have  the  free  air  in  mild  dry  days,  &c.  ;  by  which  means  these 
may  be  saved,  and  will  be  ready  to  plant  out  in  the  spring,  as 
a  sore  substitute,  in  case  those  which  were  planted  in  the  open 
borders  are  killed  3  and  if  both  succeed^  they  will  supply  the 
table  in  successional  order. 

You  may  also  plant  some  of  these  lettuces  under  bell  or  hand- 
glasses, either  alone,  set  three  or  four  inches  asunder^  to  the 
extent  of  the  glasses,  or  pricked  under  those  where  cauliflowers 
are  planted  ;  placing  them  round  the  outside  of  the  cauliflower 
plants  'y  (See  CauHfiowers)  :  and  in  the  springy  must  be  trans- 
planted into  the  open  ground :  or  if  not  accommodated  with 
frames  and  glasses,  or  hand-glasses,  &c.  you  may  plant  them 
in  a  bed  in  a  warm  situation,  and  then  place  a  low  awning 
across,  and  cover  with  mats  occasionally,  in  cold  nights,  heavy 
rains,  frosty  and  other  inclement  weather*  Or  in  want  of  the 
above  conveniences,  prick  a  quantity  in  a  south- border,  dose 
under  the  wall,  &c. 

Likewise  the  lettuce  plants  which  were  sown  the  end  01 
August  or  beginning  of  September,  to  stand  in  the  open  air  all 
winter  for  next  spf  ing  and  early  summer  supply,  should  be 
transplanted  into  the  places  intended^  about  the  middle  or  some 
time  in  this  month. 

These  you  may  plant  in  warm  borders,  to  stand  the  winter 
without  covering'^  and  if  the  winter  should  prove  mild,  they 
will  cabbage  early  in  the  spring. 

Let  these  be  planted  four  or  five  inches  apart,  and  plant 
one  or  two  rows  close  under  the  wall,  wliich  wi  1  sometimes 
Uve  through  the  winter,  in  a  firmer  stare  tbau  those  U  9< 
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diitttm  Md  Mre  espotad  ta  tht  seTerity  of  the  wea* 

Sow  a  few  hardy  cabbage  leltoce^  common  cabbage^  and 
ORMTD  Dutdij  and  tome  eoa»  in  a  warm  dry  sltoatton  the  oegto- 
nittf  of  thii  month,  either  to  hare  protection  of  a  framOj 
or  to  ataad  the  winter  withool  cohering ;  and  if  they  tnrrive 
the  froat^  will  afford  a  very  aeaaonaUe  supply  aarly  in  apring^ 

Gaoliflower  planta  which  were  planted  in  framea  the  laal 
month,  to  forward  them  for  final  transplanting  the  latter  end 

of  this  month  under  bell  and  hand-glasses,  must  be  constantly 
uncovered  night  and  day  for  the  greatest  part  of  this  month, 
unless  the  weather  should  prove  very  wet  and  cold  ;  then,  in 
that  case,  put  the  glasses  on  every  night,  and  even  in  the  day 
time,  doring  tlic  time  of  heavy  rains;  but  let  the  plants  at 
such  times  have  air«  by  setting  up  the  lights  considerably  be* 
hind. 

Iti  the  Lifit  week  in  this  ujotiih  transplanf  finally  some  of  the 
besit  cauliflower  plants  into  a  warm  quarter  of  rich  gronnd,  under 
hand-glasses,  in  rows  four  feet  asunder,  where  they  are  to  re* 
main  to  produL'e  their  heads  earlv  next  siinimer. 

These  are  to  [)e  covered  with  liand  or  bcll-gh\sses  all  winter, 
generally  planting  three,  or  four,  to  five,  or  six  plants  under 
each  glass  ;  and  if  they  all  survive  the  winter,  then  in  the  spring 
to  thin  them,  leaving  onlv  one  or  two  of  the  stoutest  plants  in  a 
place;  and  those  thinned  out  are  proper  to  plant  in  another 
compartment*  to  auooeed  the  hand*glaaa  crop.  See  the  apring 
months. 

The  ground  for  this  early  bell  or  haad-glaaa  crop  of  canK* 
flowera  ahonld  be  rich  and  light*  in  a  warm  aitnation*  and  where 
water  ia  not  apt  to  stand  in  winter.  Let  some  good  rotten  dnng 
be  apread  over  the  place*  and  then  let  the  gronnd  be  dng  one 
apade  deep*  and  well  brolcen*  taking  care  to  bnry  the  dung  re- 
gularly. 

Then  mark  out  the  ground  into  beda  three  feet  wide*  and 
allow  alleya  a  foot  wide  between  the  beds*  for  the  conyeniency 
of  goiog  in  to  take  off,  and  pot  on*  or  raise  the  glaaaea.  9et 
your  line  along  the  middle  of  the  bed*  from  one  end  to  the  other ; 
and  at  every  three  feet  and  a  half  mark  the  placea  for  the  glass- 
es, and  for  each  glass  put  in  three  or  four  more  planta*  towards 
the  middle,  within  four  inches  of  each  other,  and  close  the  earth 
well  about  their  roots  and  stems,  then  give  them  a  very  mode- 
late  watering*  jnst  to  settle  the  earth  to  the  roots. 
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When  tlie  whole  is  planted,  brin^  your  hand  or  bell-glasses, 
and  set  them  ready  ;  observing  to  place  ouf  giafts.  over  every 
patch  of  plants,  as  above. 

The  glasses  are  to  be  kept  constantly  close  down  over  the 
plants,  till  they  have  taken  good  root,  which  will  be  eliected  in 
about  a  week  or  tea. days  j  thea  raise  one  side  on  props,  either 
of  small  pieces  of  wood^  stone,  or  brick-bats^  &c.  about  twp 
or  three  inches  thick,  or  notched  woodeopegs,  or  forked  sticks  $ 
pladng  them  on  the  south  side,  ooe  prop  under  each  glass.  In 
this  manner  the  glasses  are  to  remain  night  and  day,  except  in 
frosty  weather,  when  they  must  be  let  down  quite  close  3  bat 
if  the  months  of  NoTember  and  December  prove  mild  and  dry, 
and  the  plants  are  mnch  on  the  growing  order,  it  will  be  pro* 
per  to  set  the  glasses  off  Jb  fine  dry  days,  and  keep  them  always 
OTor  the  plants  In  nights  and  rainy  weather  1  but  in  keeping  the 
glasses  over  to  defend  the  plants  from  exeessive  or  incessant 
rains,  if  open  mild  weather,  they  most  be  raised  two  or  three 
Inches  on  the.  warmest  side  with  props  above  hinted,  to  admit 
air  to  the  plants. 

But  if  you  are  not  provided  suflScieni/y  with  hand  or  bell- 
glasses,  or  frames,  you  may  plant  some  caulitiower  plants  out 
for  good  on  a  warm  border,  where  they  will  someUmes  survive 
the  winter,  and  produce  good  heads. 

But  where  this  is  obliged  to  be  practised,  it  will  also  be  pro 
per  to  put  in  a  parcel  of  the  plants,  close  under  the  wall,  setting 
them  about  four  inches  apart,  and  these  will  have  a  chance  to 
live,  if  those  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  wall  should  Le  de- 
stroyed, and  in  the  spring  the  superabundant  may  be  tkinned 
out  and  transplanted  into  an  open  spot  of  ground. 

The  cauliflower  plants  which  are  to  be  kept  all  winter  ia 
frames  should  also  towards  the  end  of  this  month,  if  not  done 
in  September,  be  transplanted  into  their  proper  winter  beds  of 
light  rich  earth  the  dimensions  of  one  or  more  garden  frames, 
as  explained  in  August  5  and  the  frames  at  the  same  time  be 
placed  over  them. 

But  observe,  if  the  plants  are  now  but  small,  or  backward  in 
their  growth,  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  make  a  slight  hot-bed 
in  a  trench }  making  it  only  about  eighteen  inches  thick  of  dung, 
covering  the  top  five  or  six  inches  deep  of  earth,  and  pot  in  the 
plants.   See  Arngmi. 

The  plants  are  now  to  be  set  in  either  of  these  beds  three  or 
bur  inches  asunder,  moderately  watered,  put  on  the  glasses 
<doso  foi  a  week*  which  will  forward  their  taking  fitjbh  root 
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sooner  and  more  effectually ;  then  give  air  by  first  tilting  or 
slioving  them  down  three,  four,  or  five  inches,  the  fii  st  three  or 
iouv  da\>  or  a  week,  and  should  then  be  djawn  (jultc  off  every 
miid  dry  day,  (see  August )  ;  and  are  to  be  dciended  all  winter 
occasionally  with  the  glasses^  according  to  the  directions  gives 
io  each  month* 

Or,  for  want  of  frames  and  glasses^  may  plant  some  in  a  bed 
arched  over  with  hoop- bends,  or  rods,  and  defended  every  niigh^ 
and  in  bad  weather  wilh  mats. 

Planting  Cabbage  Plants  and  Coiewoi  ts, 

Abont  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month,  yon  may  plant 
ont  some  of  the  strongest  early  cabbage  plants,  in  theplaoe  where 
they  are  to  remain  for  cabbaging  early  next  summer. 

Choose  a  piece  of  good  ground  for  these  plants,  in  a  dry-lying 

situation  full  to  the  sun  ;  and  let  some  good  loltcii  dung  be 
applied  i  then  dig  tlie  ground  regularly  one  spade  deep,  bury- 
ing the  dung  equally  that  depth,  as  you  proceed  io  tiie  dig- 
ging- 

The  plants  are  then  to  be  planted  in  rows,  two  feet  distant  ik 
the  row,  and  allow  the  same  distance  between  tlie  rows,  which 
will  be  room  enough  for  this  eai'ly  plantation,  as  most  of  them 
will  be  used  before  they  grow  to  any  considerable  size. 

Or  some  may  be  planted  out  closer,  in  rows  only  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches  asunder,  to  thin  out  early  in  smsii  hearted 
young  growth,  about  April  and  May. 

But  let  the  principal  supply  of  the  early  cabbage  plants  re- 
main in  the  nursery  beds  in  a  warm  sitoation,  tUI  January,  Fe- 
bruary»  or  March,  before  yon  plant  them  out  for  good ;  for  it 
sometimes  happens  in  severe  winters,  that  many  of  the  plants 
which  are  planted  out  early  into  a  more  open  exposure,  are  kill- 
ed by  the  froat. 

In  that  case  you  can  have  recourse  to  the  nursery-beds 
make  good  the  defects,  or  to  make  new  plantations. 

H'here  there  are  cabbage-plants  that  stiil remain  in  i.iC  steu- 
bed,  let  a  quantity  be  traDsplanled  into  nursery- beds  the  be^^in- 
ning  of  this  mouth,  that  they  may  have  time  to  get  some  strength 
before  the  frosty  weather  begins,  planting  them  in  a  warm  situ* 
ation,  in  rows  hve  or  six  Inches  asunder,  by  three  or  four  inches 
in  the  row. 

Coleworts  of  the  cabbage  kinds  should  now  be  finiihod  phoi- 
ting  for  spring  supply.   &e  Oe^embmr^ 
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Hoeing  Broccoli,  CabbageB,  and  all  the  younger  Cabbage 

Tribe. 

Give  novir  a  general  hoeiog  in  dry  days  to  the  younger  late 
pi&nted  broccolij  cabbages,  and  all  the  yoang  cabbage  tribe  of 
some  advancing  growth  In  their  transplanted  state  both  to  kill 
weed8>  and  to  kK>8ea  the  soil,  whereby  to  forward  and  ttrength- 
en  the  plants. 

This  would  now  prove  very  beneficial  cnltore^  not  only  to  the 
late  planted  advancing  yonng  broccoli,  and  cabbages,  bnt  also 
to  eoleworts,  savoys,  borecole,  &c. ;  taking  opportnnity  of  dry 
weather,  and  ndth  a  good  hoe  cut  np  all  rising  weeds,  loosing 
the  gronnd  neatly  between  and  about  the  plants,  and  hoe  some 
earth  closely  about  their  stems ;  and  this  will  forward  and 
strengthen  their  growth  as  much  as  possible  before  winter  j 
and  render  them  more  able  to  stand  the  rigours  of  the  weather 
in  that  season. 

Winier  Spinach. 

Winter  spinach  must  now  be  kept  exceeding  clean  from  weeds ; 
for  if  these  are  permitted  to  grow,  at  tliis  time,  they  would 
soon  over-run  the  plants,  and  totally  destroy  or  greatly  injure 
the  crop.  These  plants  are  at  this  season  best  cleared  by  hand^ 
particularly  where  there  is  eluck«weed,  and  snch  like  spreading 
or  running  weeds. 

Where  the  spinach  was  not  properly  thinned  last  months  let 
that  work  be  bow  done  in  a  proper  manner,  and  do  it  in  the 
beginning  of  the  month* 

In  doing  this,  observe  to  clear  away  the  worst,  and  leave  the 
strongest  plants  standing  at  the  distance  of  about  three  to  four 
or  five  inches  from  one  another. 

Or  the  plants  may  only  be  moderately  thinned  now,  in  order 
to  admit  of  thinning  out  some  for  vse  by  degrees  this  and  the 
ensaing  winter  months,  and  in  the  spring. 

In  this  month  some  of  the  spinach  of  the  August  sou  ing  will 
be  fit  to  gather  3  observing,  if  the  plants  were  left  too  thick, 
let  some  be  thinned  out  regularly  by  the  root  for  use  ;  but  if 
the  plants  were  more  properly  thinned,  gather  only  the  outward 
large  leaves,  and  the  others  will  advance  for  use  iu  a  successive 
order. 

Endive* 

Continue  every  week  to  tie  op  some  full-grown  endive  plants 
for  blanching. 
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Choose  a  dry  day  to  do  this,  ol)servin^  always  to  make  choice 
for  this  pur[)osc  of  soch  plants  as  are  quite  or  oearly  foil  grown. 
Let  the  leaves  be  gathered  up  regularly,  and  close  in  the  hand, 
and  tlien^  wilk  a  piece  of  strong  bass>  tie  them  neatly  toge- 
tiler. 

Some  people  blanch  or  whiten  endiveiby  laying  boards  or  tiles 
fiatwayt  on  the  pleats.  The  plants  will  whiten  tolerably  by 
this  method^  bot  not  ao  regularly  effective  and  fall  in  growth  as 
those  whose  lea?ea  are  tied  together  at  above  directed. 

Plant  oot  the  late  crop  of  yoang  endive  the  banning  of  this 
months  If  not  done  in  September,  in  a  warm  dry  sonth  border, 
for  late  winter  and  spring  supply. 

Or  to  preserf e  late  young  endive  in  winter  more  secnrely, 
bodi  finom  rotting  by  great  wetness  of  the  ground,  and  from 
the  effects  of  frost,  may,  in  the  beginning  of  this  month,  prepare 
a  sloping  bank  of  light  earth  in  a  warm  sitoation,  the  sloping 
•ide  fronliog  the  south  sun,  raised  two  or  three  feet  highet 
behind  ;  and  having  some  good  midiiiing  eodive  plants,  deposit 
(hem,  in  the  commoo  method  of  planting,  into  the  south  side  of 
this  sloping  bed,  tolerably  thick  or  close,  that  it  may  contain  a 
proper  quantity  ;  and,  in  the  ensuing  winter,  at  the  approach 
of  severe  weather,  may  place  a  frame  and  glasses  over  the  bed, 
or  cover  the  plants  occasionally  with  mats,  or  thickly  with  diy 
long  litter  in  rigorous  frosts  ;  they  will  thus  more  effectually 
continue  in  some  moderate  growth,  and  not  so  liable  to  rot  as 
in  the  common  kvel  ground,  where  indinable  to  be  very  wet 
in  winter  season  ;  and  being  also  warmer  situated  in  the  sloping 
bed  full  to  the  sun,  and  having  occasional  protection  as  above, 
will  be  better  preserved  in  frosty  weather, 

Dreuing  Uie  Beds  of  Aromatic  i'lonla. 

Now  dear  the  beds  of  aromatic  plants  firom  weeds,  and  let 
them  have  the      at  dressing. 

This  must  be  |iarticularly  observed  in  the  beds  of  sage,  sa- 
vory, thyme,  mat /orum,  and  hyssop  ;  and  also  the  beds  of  mint, 
balm,  tarragon,  lansey,  camomile,  penoy-royal,  burnet,  aad 
sorrel  ;  and  all  other  beds  of  aroniatics,  and  pot-herbs. 

These  are  now  to  be  treated  in  the  following  manner: — 
,  Cut  down  all  the  decayed  flower-stems  close  to  the  head  of 
the  plants,  or  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  according  to  the 
nature  or  £<rowth  of  the  different  sorts,  and  at  the  same  time 
clear  the  beds  very  well  from  weeds  and  litter,  and  carry  the 
whole  off  the  ground. 
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After  this,  it  would  be  proper,  in  beds  where  the  plants  stand 
distaat  from  one  another,  to  lightly  dig  or  loosen  the  ground 
between  them ;  or,  in  old  beds,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  get  some  rery  rotten  dung,  and  let  it  be  broken  small,  then 
ipread  a  sprinkling  of  it  equally  over  the  surface  of  ali  the  beds  j 
however,  where  room,  as  above,  hav  ing  a  small  spade  or  trowel, 
dig  lightly  between  such  of  the  plants  as  will  admit,  taking  care 
if  any  are  dunged,  to  bury  the  dung  a  little  depth  in  tiie  ground  ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  if  they  are  in  beds  with  alleys  between, 
dig  the  alleys,  spreading  a  little  of  the  loose  earth  upon  the 
bed8>  leaving  the  edges  foil  and  straight. 

Thos  the  beds  will  appear  decent  all  the  winter^  and  the 

eants  will  reap  much  advantage  from  sndi  a  dcesnagi  as  will 
t  seen  in  spring*  when  they  will  begin  to  shoot 
But  the  bed  of  close-growing  running  plants,  as  mint,  pepper- 
mint, and  penny-royal,  and  such  like  creeping-rooted  herbii» 
will  not  well  admit  of  digging  5  therefore  let  the  stalks,  if  a^iy, 
be  cut  down  close  to  the  ground  ;  then  hoe,  rake,  and  clear  the 
b€(ir<  from  weeds,  and  then  dig  the  alleys,  and  strew  some  of 
the  eartli  evenly  on  the  beds. 

This  will  both  give  a  proper  cultural  neatness,  and  protect 
the  roots  of  the  mint,  &c.  and  the  rains  will  wash  in  the  virtue 
of  the  earth  which  was  thrown  out  of  the  alley,  and  the  whole 
will  greatly  enrich  the  beds  and  strengthen  the  roots;  and  in 
the  spring  the  planU  will  rise  with  yigonr. 

Raising  young  Mint  and  Tarragon  in  Winter, 

Where  young  mint  and  tarragon  is  required  in  the  winter 
season,  preparations  should  now  be  made  to  raise  some. 

For  that  purpose  a  slight  hot-bed  must  be  made  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  for  a  one  or  two-light  frame,  or  according  Co 
the  quantity  required  |  and  make  it  about  two  feet  or  two  and 
a  half  thick  of  dnng. 

Then  set  on  the  firame,  and  cover  the  bed  about  fonr  to  five  or 
six  inches  deep  with  earth  ;  get  some  roots  of  mint,  and  either 
place  them  in  drills,  or  lay  them  close  together  npon  the  snrface, 
and  cover  them  with  earth  about  an  indi  thick,  and  plant  the 
tarragon  by  making  apertures  in  the  earth  j  and  give  each  a 
moderate  watering. 

Put  on  the  glasses  and  observe  to  raise  them  behind  every 
day  to  admit  air. 

The  plants  will  come  up  fit  for  use  in  a  fortnight,  or  three 
weeks,  and  a^ord  a  gathering  of  young  green  shoots  in  great 
plenty,  for  a  considerable  time. 
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PkmHng  amd  MHpping  Merbg, 

Plant  out  early  in  this  month  any  atomalic  plants  where  wan- 
ted such  as  thyme,  hyssop^  sage,  winter  savory,  and  pot  mar- 
jorum  ;  choosing  good  rooted  young  plants,  and  plant  them  in 
four  feet  wide  beds,  or  in  any  warm  borders,  in  rows  a  foot 
asunder. 

May  also  divide  and  plant  roots  of  mint,  in  drills  six  inchea 
tsnnder,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  deep.  ^ See  March, 

Likewise  may  slip  and  plant  balm,  tansey,  tarragon  nuiijoni»» 
bnrnet,  sorrel>  penny-royal,  camomile,  he  preserving  the  slips 
of  a  tolerable  size,  with  good  roots  to  each,  and  plant  them  in 
rows  n  foot  asunder. 

Wi$iter  Dremng  ike  A$paragu$  Bedi^ 

As  the  asparagus  stalks  have  now  done  growth,  and  the  seed- 

berries  ripe,  where  required  to  save  the  seed,  they  should  at 
any  lime  this  monih,  or  beginning  of  next,  be  cut  down,  and 
the  beds  have  the  proper  winter  dressing. 

Let  the  stalks  or  haum  be  cut  down  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  beds  ;  carry  them  immediately  oflT  the  ground  ;  then  with 
a  shai  p  hoe  cut  up  ail  the  weeds,  and  draw  them  ofif  the  beds 
into  the  alleys. 

This  done,  stretch  the  line,  and  with  a  spade,  mark  out  the 
alleys,  from  about  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  wide,  according 
to  the  width  they  were  first  made. 

Then  dig  the  alleys  one  spade  deep,  and  spread  a  consider* 
able  part  of  the  earth  e?enly  over  the  beds ;  and,  as  yon  ad« 
yanee  in  digging,  let  the  weeds,  which  were  raked  off  the  beds 
into  the  alleys,  be  digged  into  the  bottom,  and  cover  them  n 
proper  depth  with  earth.  In  digging  these  alleys,  observe  to 
do  it  in  a  neat  manner  |  that  is,  let  an  equal  qoantity  of  earth 
be  laid  over  every  bed,  and  make  the  edges  of  the  beds  full  and 
straight  ;  the  alleys  sliouid  be  digged  all  of  an  equal  dtpLii,  and 
the  suiface  of  the  beds  be  left  even  and  regular. 

But  as  old  asparagus  beds  will  need  an  augment  of  dang 
once  in  two  or  three  years,  and  that  when  designed  to  assist 
fhem  therewith,  this  is  the  time  to  do  it  ;  but  the  manure  or 
dung  must  be  applied  before  the  alleys  are  digged,  or  the  beds 
.anded  op. 

The  dong  for  that  purpose  most  be  very  mellow,  rotten^  and 
none  is  more  proper  than  the  dung  of  old  cucumber  or  melon 
beds  }  this  mast  be  spread  over  the  beds  when  the  hanm  nod 
weeds  are  cleared  off  j  let  this  dang  be  well  broken,  and  lay  it 
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«n  equal  thlcknetSi  or  al  least  one  to  two  or  three  inchesj  m 
every  part ;  point  it  id  a  little  with  ao  asparago9  fork  :  then 
dig  the  alleys  aa  above  directed^  and  spread  a  doe  quantity  of 
the  earth  of  each  alley  over  the  dung  and  snrface  of  the  beds* 
as  above  directed. 

When  the  asparagus  beds  have  thus  had  their  winter  dress- 
ing, if  dry-lying  ground,  there  may  be  planted  in  each  alley  a 
row  of  cole  worts,  or  cabbage  plants  set  the  plants  six  or  eight 
inches  distant  in  the  row. 

In  this  situation  such  plants  will,  in  severe  winters,  some- 
times  survive  the  fiost ;  when  those  which  are  planted  in  open 
or  level  spots  are  destroyed. 

Or  there  may  occasionally  be  pknteu  in  eacn  auey  a  row  of 
early  garden  beans. 

The  asparagus  which  ia  intended  for  forcing  should  also  now 
have  their  stalks  cut  down«  and  the  weeds  dr&wn  off  the  beds 
into  the  alleys^  as  above,  ia  the  common  asparagus  beds ;  tUea 
dig  the  alleys  to  bury  the  weeds^  and,  as  you  proceed^  spread  a 
little  of  the  earth  also  over  the  beds. 

But  that  which  is  to  be  digged  up  for  forcing  this  winter  need 
uot  have  any  thing  more  done  than  to  cut  down  the  haum  or 
stalks  of  the  plants. 

The  seedling  asparagus  which  was  sown  last  spring  should 
also  now  have  a  little  dressing. 

That  is,  to  clear  the  bed  from  weeds,  and  then  spread  an 
inch  or  two  in  depth  of  dry  rotten  dung  over  the  bed^  to  defend 
the  crowns  of  the  plants  from  frost. 

Forcing  Asparagus  for  Winter  Ute* 

Where  forced  asparagus  is  required  for  nse  in  winter,  may 
now  begin  to  make  hot-beds  {or  raising  the  first  crop,  for  ga* 
thering  in  November  and  Decea(»her  *  and  for  the  .  method,  see 

February  and  December. 

If  a  constant  succession  is  required  all  winter  and  spring,  a 
new  hot- bed,  planted  with  fresh  plants,  must  be  made  every 
three  or  four  weeks,  from  the  beginning  or  middle  of  October, 
to  the  end  of  February  or  March  j  which  will  furnish  a  con- 
stant supply  of  as[);iragus  from  November  till  the  arrival  of  the 
natural  crops  in  the  open  ground,  in  April  or  May. 

Or  when  required  to  have  forced  asparagus  as  early  as  pos- 
aible  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  may  make  a  hot-bed,  and  pUint 
•ome  asparagus  roots  therein  in  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
September^  and  they  will  begin  to  afford  a  prodnction  of  amali 
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or  moderate  ftbooto  for  gathering  in  the  second  or  third  week 
Ia  November. 

Earth  up  Celery  and  Cardoom, 

Celery  shonld  now  be  very  dnly  earthed  op  according  as  it 
•''vances  in  height,  in  order  that  the  plants  may  be  well  blanched 
A  dne  length  before  severe  fhMits  attaclc  them. 

Therefore  take  advantage  of  dry  days,  and  earth  tliem  up 

properly  on  both  sides  of  each  row.  Let  the  earth  be  well 
biNikeiij  and  lay  it  up  to  the  plants,  with  care  not  to  break  the 
leaves  or  bury  the  hearts  of  them,  landing  them  at  this  time 
coDsiderably  liigh^  according  to  their  growth. 

Likewise  to  cardoons  now  give  a  general  full  carthini,%  in 
open  dry  weather^  and  when  the  leaves  of  the  plants  are 
dry. 

In  earthing  these  plants^  observe^  at  each  time^  first  to  tie 
with  a  hay-band  their  leaves  close  together^  gathering  the  leaves 

up  regularly. 

Then  let  the  earth  be  well  broken^  and  lay  it  up  equally  of  a 
proper  thickness*  and  some  considerable  height  about  every 
plant    See  September* 

Smatt  Satad  Berht. 

Where  a  constant  succession  of  small  salad  herbs  is  re« 
quired,  continue  to  sow  the  seeds  accordingly  ]  particularly 
mustard^  crease  s,  radish^  and  rape  j  as  also  lap-cabbage  lettuce^ 
to  cut  while  young. 

LfCt  these  seeds  be  sown  now  in  a  warm  situation^  full  in  the 
sun. 

But  towards  the  end  of  the  month>  if  the  weather  is  cold^  it 
will,  for  the  greater  certainty  of  having  a  constant  supply  of 
small  saladf  be  proper  to  sow  tlie  seed  in  frames,  to  be  defend- 
ed with  glasses ;  and  for  which  prepare  a  bed  of  light  earth  in 
a  warm  situatioui  for  one  or  more  shallow  frames  i  and  if  laid 
a  little  sloping  to  the  sun,  by  raising  the  back  part  three  or 
four,  to  five  or  six  inches,  it  may  be  an  advantage ;  break  the 
earth  fine>  aud  rake  the  surface  smooth,  ready  for  sowing  the 
seed. 

Then  either  draw  flat  shallow  diills  from  the  back  to  the 
front  of  the  frames,  about  thr©«?  inches  asunder  :  sow  the  seeds 
therein  pretty  tlnck,  and  cover  t'hcin  with  earth  not  uiore  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  only  just  covering  the  seeds  ;  or  may 
smooth  the  surface  with  tiie  I  ack  of  the  spade,  sow  tiie  seed, 
each  sort  separate^  thickly  all  over  the  bed«  then  with  the  spade 
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smooth  it  doMTD  lightly  into  the  earthy  and  sift  fine  mosld  over 
it  thinly^  not  more  than  half  a  quarter  of  an  inch  tbick^  or  oDlf 
jQst  to  cover  all  the  seed  evenly^  and  as  slightly  as  possible^ 

at  this  season. 

The  bed  must  be  sheltered  every  night  by  putting  on  the 
glasses,  and  also  in  the  day-time  when  the  weather  h  very  eoid 
or  excessive  wet. 

Or,  occasionally,  for  the  above  purpose,  a  sloping  bed  may 
be  prepared,  ten  or  twelve  inches  higher  in  the  back  than  the 
front,  sloping  to  the  south  sun;  set  on  the  frame,  sink  the  back 
partf  eight  or  tea  inches,  that  the  surface  of  the  bed  may 
be  every  where  equally  within  eight  or  aloe  inches  of  the  glass* 
e$,  to  enjoy  the  greater  beneht  of  the  sun  in  cold  weather. 

But  in  want  of  frames,  the  above  salad  seeds  may,  in  cold 
weather^  be  sown  in  a  warm  border,  under  hand  or  bell  glasses. 

Note.-— Small  salad  will  sometimes,  when  the  season  is  mild, 
grow  free  enough  all  this  and  next  month  in  the  open  air,  es« 
iiecially  on  warm  south  berden  |  however^  where  these  herbs 
are  constantly  wanted,  it  will,  for  the  greater  certainty  of  hav- 
ing a  proper  supply,  be  adviseable  to  begin  to  sow  some  seed  of 
each  kind  either  iu  frames  or  under  bell  or  ^nd-gUsses,  aj 
above. 

Saw  RadUh  Seea 

You  may  now  sow  a  small  crop  of  short-top  and  salmon 
radishes,  the  beginning  and  tov\ard9  the  latter  end  of  this 
month;  the  i)lants  raised  from  tliose  sowings,  if  the  winter 
proves  tolerably  mild,  will  advance  in  growth,  ready  for 
drawing,  some  probably  next  month,  or  in  Decern bfer  and 
towards  Christmas,  or  after,  if  open  weather,  and  if  they 
should  fail,  the  value  of  a  little  seed  is  not  much,  and  is 
worth  the  trial. 

But  this  seed  must  now  be  sown  on  a  south  border,  or 
some  warm  dry  situation,  open  to  the  sun;  and  in  order  to 
hare  a  chance  of  regular  succession,  sow  some  both  in  the 
beginning,  and  about  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  month.    Let  each  sowing  be  moderately  thick,  and 

rake  the  seed  well  into  the  ground  with  proper  r  gularity. 

Saw  Carrat  Seed. 

A  little  carrot  seed  may  also  be  sown  in  the  first  or 
second  week  ia  the  month,  on  a  warm  border ;  as  some- 
times, from  his  sowing,  there  will  be  a  chance  of  having  a 
few  young  carrots  early  next  spring,  provided  the  froat  in 
winter  is  not  very  severe. 
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Thoagh  as  there  is  but  little  dependence  on  this  crop^  shooM 
only  sow  a  small  portion  for  a  trial 

Dig  up  Carrots,  Parsneps,  and  Potatos,  4rc. 

In  tbo  latter  end  of  the  month  begin  to  dig  ap  the  nuun 
Crops  of  fnIi«|rrown  carrots,  some  best  parsneps  and  red  beet, 
kc,  and  such  other  carrot-shaped  esculent  roots,  to  preserre 
them  in  sand,  to  be  at  all  times  ready  for  wmter  seryioe. — 
See  JVbveifi^er. 

About  the  middle,  or  towards  the  end  of  this  month,  begin 
to  dig  up  the  general  crops  of  potatos  to  house  for  winter 
use,  for  the  roots  will  be  now  arrived  to  full  maturity,  and 
should  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  po.s>ibIe  ;  which  as  havinj^  now 
attained  their  full  growth,  that  if  properly  housed  in  a  dry  close 
place,  defended  from  wet  and  frost,  they  will  keep  good  tiU 
next  spring  and  summer, — See  that  work  directed  in 
Natember,  , 

Dig  and  Trench  Ground, 

Such  spaces  of  kitchen-garden  ground  which  are  new  vacant, 
should,  where  intended,  be  dunged,  and  also  digged  or  trenched, 
that  it  may  have  the  tme  adyantage  of  fallow  from  the  sun  and 
air  in  the  winter  season. 

But  in  digging  and  trenching  those  pieces  of  ground  which 
are  to  lie  in  fallow  till  the  spring,  that  of  each  trench  should 
Ve  tnmed  up  in  a  rough  ridge  longways  3  for,  by  laying  the 

S round  in  this  form,  it  not  only  lies  much  drier,  but  also  the 
ost,  sun,  and  air  can  have  access  more  freely  to  mellow  afnd 
enrich  it,  than  if  it  laid  level  :  and  \n  the  spring,  when  you 
vvant  to  sow  or  plant  it,  the  ridges  are  soon  levelled  down, 
and  the  soil  thereby  also  improvedly  melioriiied. 

The  method  of  ridging  or  trenching  ground  is  this  ; — 
Let  the  trenches  be  marked  out  two  feet,  or  not  less  than 
two  spades  wide  j  and  begin [ling  at  one  end  of  the  piece,  o[)eu 
a  trench  the  above  width,  and  one  full  spade  deep,  or  one  spade 
and  a  shovelling,  or  two  moderate  spades  deep,  according  to 
the  depth  of  good  soil,  or,  as  may  be  occasionally  required  ; 
and  let  the  earth  of  this  trench  be  carried  to  the  other  end,  or 
where  you  intend  to  finish  or  fill  up  the  last  trench. 

.The  hrst  trench  being  thus  opened,  then  proceed  to  mark 
out  another ;  which  done,  pare  off  the  top  with  all  the  weeds 
and  rubbish  thereon,  into  the  bottom  of  the  firsts  then  dig  this 
second  trench,  turning  the  earth  into  the  open  trench,  throwing 
*  it  up  ridgeways,  longitudinally,  as  above-mentioned  1  and  when 
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you  have  dug  to  the  e  d  of  the  trench,  may  either  shovel  up 
the  crumbs  or  loose  earth  at  bottom,  throwiDg  it  up  upon  the 
other  earth  of  the  ridge  ;  or  otherwise  double  dig  it ;  that  is 
without  shoveliing  up  the  crumbs,  dig  the  trench  another  spade 
deep^  if  the  depth  of  good  soil  admits,  casting  the  earth  upon 
that  of  the  first  spit  then  proceed  to  a  third  trench,  and  pare 
aud  dig  U  as  before ;  aad  so  proceed  with  every  •trench  to  the 
end. 

Such  compartments  oi  ground  as  are  occasionally  to  be 
doilged>  should  previously  have  the  dung  spread  evenly  over 
die  svrlice^  and  then  should  be  equally  buried  a  iiMide  deep* 
not  more^  in  the  bottom  of  each  trendi  at  yoa  advance  in  the 
digging. 


THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


Gathering  Winter  Pears  and  Apples. 

WiNTBR  pears  and  apples  should  in  general  be  gathered  this 
month.  Some  will  be  ht  to  take  down  the  banning  of  the 
month,  others  will  not  be  ready  before  the  niid£e»  or  towards 
the  latter  end. 

To  know  when  the  fruits  have  had  their  foil  growth^  yo« 
should  try  several  of  them  in  different  parts  of  Uie  tree,  by 
tnrnlng  them  gently  upward  j  if  they  quit  the  tree  easily,  it  is 
a  sign  of  matority,  and  time  to  gather  them. 

Bnt  none  of  (he  more  delicate  eating  pears  should  be  per* 
mitted  to  hang  longer  on  the  trees  than  the  middle  of  ^s  month, 
especially  if  the  nights  be  inclinable  lo  frosty  for  if  they  are 
once  touched  with  the  frost»  it  will  occauon  many  of  Uiera  to 
rot  before  they  are  fit  for  the  table,  even  if  ever  so  good  care 
is  afterwards  talcen  of  them ;  and  therefore,  on  the  general 
part,  let  neither  apples  nor  pears  remain  longer  on  the  trees 
than  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  for 
they  will  get  no  good  after  that  time. 

Observe,  thut  in  proceeding  to  gather  the  principal  keeping 
fruits,  both  of  the  apples  and  pears,  generally  choose  a  dry  day, 
and  when  the  trees  and  fruit  are  also  tolerably  dry,  from  about 
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ten  or  eleven  o'clock  till  three  or  four  in  ihe  aftcriiof  n  :  observ- 
ing: likewise,  that  the  capital  fruits  desigued  for  I(mil(  keeping 
should  all  be  carefully  pulled  one  by  ont^,  and  put  into  a  basket, 
taking  care  to  lay  them  in  gently,  that  they  may  not  bruise  one 
another. 

According  as  the  fruits  are  gathered^  let  ihem  be  carried  into 
the  froiteryt  or  some  convenient,  dry,  clean  apartment;  and| 
if  room  enoogh,  it  would  be  proper  to  lay  them  carefoUy  ir 
heaps,  each  sort  by  themselves. 

Thus  let  them  lie  together  about  a  week  or  fortnight,  espe* 
cially  the  principal  keeping  sorts^  in  order  that  the  watery 
jnices  may  transpire ;  as  this  will  make  them  keep  better,  and 
also  render  their  flavor  much  finer  for  eating,  than  if  they  were 
laid  up  for  good  as  soon  as  they  are  gathered. 

When  they  have  lain  that  time,  let  all  the  choice  keeping 
fruit  be  ilien  carefully  wiped  one  by  one  with  cloths,  ancj  lay 
fheni  up  vviiere  they  are  to  remain  upon  shelves  and  other 
roiti|)at  tments  in  the  fruitery,  &a  and  thickly  covered  with 
clean  dry  siiavv. 

Some  of  the  finest  eating  pears  and  apples  you  mav  also 
pack  up  in  baskets,  hampers,  or  boxes,  &c  observing  to  plit 
gome  clean  wheat  straw  at  bottom,  and  also  round  the  sides  of 
the  baskets  or  boxes ;  and  when  they  are  filled,  lay  some 
straw  at  top,  and  then  cover  the  whole  with  dry  straw,  a 
considerable  thickness,  to  exclude  the  damps  and  free  air ; 
for  this  is  of  considerable  advantage  in  promoting  their  sound 
Keeping. 

The  more  inferior  or  common  kinds,  for  more  immediate 
and  general  supply,  may  be  hud  on  the  shelves  and  floor  of  the 
fruitery ;  first  laying  some  dean  straw,  then  lay  the  fruit  upon 
this,  observing,  if  there  is  plenty  of  room,  to  let  them  be  laid 
only  two  or  three  layers  thick,  otherwise  may  lay  them  iu 
several  layers  one  upon  aDOther  j  covering  the  whole  with  dry 
clean  straw,  a  foot  thick  at  least,  to  exclude  the  damp  air, 
frost,  &c.  whereby  the  fruit  will  keep  much  better  thnv.  if  they 
remained  open,  or  but  thinly  covered,  as  the  damps  and  air, 
when  fully  admitted,  hasten  the  decay  of  the  fnit. 

Pruning  and  Nailing, 

About  the  end  of  this  month  you  may  begin  to  prune  peaches 
and.  nectarines,  if  their  leaves  are  dropped  3  and  you  may  also 
prune  and  nail  apricots. 

Before  you  begin  to  prune,  it  will  be  proper  to  uonail  the 
greatest  part  of  the  smaller  branches  1  then  you  can  more 
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readily  use  your  knife,  and  also  can  conveniently  examij.« 
the  shaotSy  to  see  which  are  hi  for  your  purpose^  and  which 
•re  not. 

But  I  would  observe,  that  \i  the  leaves  are  not  wholly  or 
mostly  fallen,  it  will  be  more  adviseable  to  defer  proceeding 
in  any  general  or  principal  pruning  lill  next  month,  as  while 
the  leaves  are  remainiog  on  the  trees  you  caouot  readily  disco- 
ver  or  jadge  properly  of  the  ^shoott^  whal  are  necessary  to 
retain  or  cut  out ;  howeyer^  where  any  trees  are  defoliated, 
and  It  is  thought  convenient  to  commence  pranlng,  let  it  be 
done  according  to  the  following  iatimations^  which  will  be 
equally  applicable  in  the  ensaing  months. 

In  procaring  these  trees^  olraerve  that»  as  chey  will  now 
mostly  aboond  in  nnmeroos  young  shoots  retained  last  summer, 
the  superabondant  of  whicb^  and  the  irregnlar  and  improper, 
must  now  be  cot  ont>  and  to  leave  in  everv  part  a  general 
supply  of  the  best  and  most  regular  placed  of  the  said  shoots 
at  moderate  distances^  that  is^  three  or  four  to  five  or  six  inches 
asunder,  and  in  such  regular  order  below  and  above,  lower  and 
higher  on  the  general  branches,  as  they  may  seem  advancini^ 
one  afier  another,  quite  from  the  bottom,  as  observed  on 
former  occasions,  in  order  that  every  part  of  the  wall,  from 
the  bottom  to  the  extremity,  every  way  of  the  tree,  may  be 
regularly  furnished  with  them  ;  for  these  bear  the  principal 
supply  of  fruit  next  year  ;  and  observing,  at  the  same  time, 
that  some  proportionable  part  of  many  of  the  former  bearers, 
and  naked  unfruitful  wood,  must  be  cut  away,  in  a  shorter  or 
longer  extent,  as  may  appear  necessary,  to  make  room  to  train 
the  young  supply,  pruning  them  less  or  more,  as  may  seem 
expedient  $  either  generally  cut  to  some  best  well-placed  lateral 
yonng  wood  they  support,  and  this  retained  both  as  a  terminal 
leader  to  each  branch  thus  pruned^  and  for  next  summer's 
bearing ;  or  any  of  the  said  past  bearers  that  are  of  improper 
growth^  or  not  furnished  with  bearing  wood^  cut  quite  out« 
retaining  young  below  to  supply  their  places  :  for  these  trees 
always  produce  their  fruits  upon  the  shoots  of  the  last  summer's 
growiii*  that  is,  principally  upon  the  one  year  s  old  shoots^ 
except  occasionally  on  small  spurs  on  the  two  or  three  years' 
wooa,^See  •/oHicary. 

But  In  the  course  of  pruning  these  trees,  observe,  by  the 
above  rules,  to  cut  out  casual  naked  old  wood,  according  as 
it  becomes  useless,  that  is,  such  branches  as  advance  of  consi- 
derable length,  and  are  not  properly  furnished  with  yonng 
bearing  wood. — See  Jauucxu, 
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In  the  neit  plaoej  obtem  the  yoiiiig  shooto  moii  not  \p 
crowded^  or  left  too  dote  together  $  theffefore  ezamine  will 
good  attention,  and  where  the  shoots  stand  too  thicks  Itt  Momt 

be  accordingly  cut  oat  j  but  in  doing  thi8>  be  carefal  to  select 
and  retain  a  sufficiency  of  the  raost  promising  and  best  placed 
shoots,  for  the  general  bearers,  at  proper  regular  distances  a& 
above,  cutting  ali  the  others  out  close. 

The  next  tiling  to  be  observed  is,  that  all  these  retained 
shoots  must  now  for  the  general  part  ^be  more  or  less  short- 
ened :  and  this  is  done  principally  to  encourage  thera  to  pro- 
duce next  summer,  as  well  as  fruit,  a  due  supply  also  of  bear* 
iog  shoots  properly  situated,  to  train  for  bearers  another  year. 

For  by  thorteaiiig  these  shoots  tn  the  winter  pnmiiigy  it 
tuAes  them  more  certainly  prodnce  next  SBmaer  a  swfceiaioOTl 
•apply  of  lateral  shoots  in  proper  places ;  aad  the  shoots  which 
aia  than  prodaced  bear4ha  frait  to  be  expected  the  yaar  after 
that, 

B^in  thorteaiDg  the  siiooiSj  miad  to  lat  every  one  ba 
sbortaned  accordiog  to  its  growth  and  ^Migiaal  length  i  fot 
Instanae,  a  riioot  of  about  a  foot  long  may  be  pmaed  to  aboat 

seven  or  eight  inches,  or  a  little  more  or  less,  according  to  its 
strength  :  one  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  In  length,  cut  to 
about  ten  or  twelve  ;  and  a  shoot  about  two  feet  long  may  be 
cut  to  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  ioches  ;  and  so  in  proportion 
to  the  kngth  and  strength  of  the  differeat  shoots^  leaYing  the 
strong  shoots  the  longest. 

The  general  rule  of  shortening  the  fruit  shoots  of  these  trees 
is  to  cut  off  from  about  one  half  to  one  thi^*d  or  fourth  of  the 
eriginal  length  of  the  shoots,  according  to  their  strength  being 
earefnl  however  not  to  prone  below  at!  the  blossom  bada» 
eceept  where  yoa  prone  principally  for  woodj  in  which  cnie 
cat  shorter  accordingly;  but  for  fruit,  observe,  always,  in 
shorleaing,  to  leave  a  proper  leagth,  according  to  the  sitaatiea 
of  their  respective  Mossom  bads ;  the  weak  shoots  are  to  ba 
praaed  shortest^  and  the  strong  left  longer  in  proportioa. 

Bat  such  peach,  aectarine,  and  apricot  trees  as  in  g^eral 
produce  strong  and  vigorous  onfroitful  shoots,  most  be  treated 
accordingly  the  shoots  of  such  trees  must  be  left  somewhat 
closer  than  in  moderate  shooting  trees,  and  must  also  be  shor- 
tened less  in  proportion.  The  rule  to  be  observed  in  these  is, 
to  cut  out  close  the  most  rampant  shoots^  and  retain  the  moru 
moderate  growth,  at  only  three  or  four  inches  asunder  5  and 
•a  shortening  them,  cut  off  no  more  than  about  one  fourth  of 
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their  original  length  ^  or  some  of  the  most  vigorous  shorten  but 
Tery  little^  and  some  not  at  all. 

This  is  the  only  method  of  pruning  to  bring  a  yigorous 
0booting  tree  to  good  order^  so  as  to  prodcce  moderate  shoots^ 
"ach  as  will  bear  fruit 

For  the  mopc  wood  you  cut  out  of  a  vigorous  tree,  and  the 
more  the  shoots  are  shortened^  the  more  vigorous  wUi  the  tree 
•hoot. 

By  what  is  above  hiDted^  the  prauer  will  oot  be  at  a  lots 
to  know  in  what  manner  peach*  nectarine^  and  apricot  trees 
are#  according  to  their  different  growth,  to  be  treated  in  the 
article  of  pruning ;  and  the  rule  here  mentioned  ia  to  be  observ- 
ed at  all  times  in  the  winter  pruning. 

iVole. — Observe*  that  where  any  of  Ae  shoots*  now  retained 
lor  the  supply  of  general  bearers*  have  produced  any  small 
lateral  shoots*  from  their  sidej,  these  should  generally  be  cot 
off  dose  to  the  principal  shoot*  except  in  casual  vacant  spaces, 
where  may  occasionally  retain  one  or  more  of  the  best  firm 
growth. 

Likewise,  generally  observe  in  pruning  these  trees,  that  in 
shortening  the  shoots^  to  mind^  if  possible*  to  cut  them  at  a 
leaf  or  wood-bud  5  distinguishable  from  the  blossom-buds  by 
being  long  and  flat,  and  the  others  being  round  and  swelling, 
or  otherwise  prune  to  a  twin-bud*  meaning*  where  one  or 
two  blossom-buds  arise  at  t'he  same  eye  with  a  wood-bud  : 
either  of  which  rules  being  neccssnry  to  be  observed  in  shor- 
tening, in  order  that  each  may  produce  a  leading  shoot  next 
summer,  forming  a  terminal  leader  to  each  of  the  said  main 
•hoots  or  bearers ;  for  a  fair  leading  shoot,  produced  at  or 
near  the  extremity  of  a  bearing  shoot  or  branch*  draws  the  sap 
more  freely*  and  the  branches  more  effectually  prodnoe  free 
growing*  regular-sized  fruit  of  fuU  growth* 

Observe  further,  in  pruning  these  trees^  that  as  we  often 
see  on  the  two-year  old  brandies  some  short  riioots*  or  natural 
spurs*  about  an  inch  or  two  in  length*  and  on  the  said  spars 
there  are  frequently  several  blossom-buds*  but  they  mote 
generally  occur  in  the  apricot  In  particular,  though  they  fre- 
quentiy  appear  in  the  others,  and  are  all  equally  eligible  to 
retain  for  fruiting:  but  have  observed  some  pruners  cut  these 
entirely  away  ;  1  however  declare  against  that  practise;  for 
some  of  these  shoi  t  natural  spurs  produce  handsome  iruit*  both 
io  apricots,  ])eaches,  and  nectarines. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  proper  to  leave  only  such 
o(  these  spurs  as  are  well-placed^  and  promise  by  the  blossom* 
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bnds  to  bear  fruit ;  and  sacli  as  are  naked,  and  also  such  ns 
advance  cootiderably  long  ia  a  foie-right  direcUoa,  should  be 
removed. 

For  some  more  general  particulars  in  proning  these  sort 
of  trees,  see  the  work  of  JoHttaiy  and  February, 

VVheo  you  have  finished  pruning  any  one  of  the  above  trees^ 
let  that  generally  be  nailed  to  the  wall  in  a  proper  maaner, 
Wore  you  be|[in  to  prune  another  i  for  at  u  much  the  best 
method  to  nail  every  tree  according  as  you  advance  in  the 
pruning. 

But  some  direct  to  leave  these  trees  nn«nailed  till  the  begin- 
ning of  March  ;  but  this  not  only  looks  ill  to  see  the  shoots 
hang  dangling  from  the  wall^the  long  vigorona  shoots  are 

liable  to  be  broken  by  the  winds,  &e.  ;  and  by  leaving  the  tree 
nn-uailed  lill  March,  it  is  losing  the  opportunity  of  forwarding 
that  business  at  coavenieiit  tiuies  in  the  wiiiler  pruning  season, 
before  that  of  the  spring:  commences,  when  a  considerable  deal 
of  ether  necessary  work  is  required  ;  and  besides,  the  blossom- 
bads  vviii  be  then  so  mucii  swelled,  tliat  many  of  them  would 
be  uoavoidably  displaced  by  nailing  up  the  slioots. 

I  would  therefore  advise,  a«  above  intimatedi  to  hai^e  every 
tree  nailed,  according  as  it  is  pruned. 

In  nailing  them,  continue  the  general  iiranches  arranged 
more  or  less  horizontally,  no  where  laid  in  across  one  another, 
but  let  every  branch  be  laid  in  clear  of  another,  in  a  parallel 
order,  and  the  supply  of  young  wood  trained  in  similarly  at 
three  or  four,  to  Ave  or  six  inches  distance,  according  to  the 
state  or  growth  of  the  tree^  and  the  general  shoots  ;  and  let 
every  shoot  or  branch  be  laid  perfectly  straight  and  dote  to  the 
wnU. 

For  the  purpose  of  pruning  and  nailing  wall-trees  in  aa 
effectufld  and  neat  manner,  yon  should  be  provided  vrith  m 
perfect  sharp  knife,  rather  less  than  the  middle  sise ;  and  such 

as  is  narrow,  and  but  very  moderately  hooked  at  the  point ; 
also  a  large  knife,  and  a  small  narrow  hand  saw,  for  the  more 

readily  cutting  otT  large  useless  old  or  dead  branches,  aud  also 
a  chisel,  to  use  occadionally  in  cutting  out  larger  unserviceable 
old  wood. 

Then  for  the  nailing,  should  have  a  very  handy  light  hammer, 
with  a  perfect  Hut  face,  scarcely  an  inch  broad,  and  clawed  or 
forked  behind  j  and  a  quantity  of  the  proper  garden-wall  nails, 
H'hich  are  of  a  shortish  robust  make,  not  too  fine  pointed,  but 
such  (wliere  brick  walls)  as  will  drive  into  the  bricks  of  the 
wall  occasionally,  as  weii  as  in  the  mortar-joints  both  of  brick 
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aod  stoDe  walls  :  but  for  nailing  to  j^ngs^  either  these  or  a 
thinner  sort  will  be  proper. 

The  next  requisite  is  a  quantity  of  cloth  listings  or  shredo, 
and  these  should  be  neatly  cut  into  proper  regular  breadths 
and  lengths ;  generally  about  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  broadj 
and  about  two  to  three  or  four  inches  long,  adapted  to  the 
sises  of'the  different  shoots^  and  smaller  and  larger  branches, 
and  generally  cutting  the  ends  even,  to  have  the  whole  in  some 
Utile  regularity  :  for  in  nailing  tl;e  trees,  it  would  look  sloyenly 
to  m  too  broad  or  over  long  sareO«  applied  promiscuously  to 
the  young  shoots  and  sm?iMer  brancbe^.  !V  others  with  longi 
unequal*  dangling  ends  hani^iug  down,  ^ 

Pruning  Phmu,  €Jhe*"''f*^  Penry,  tmd  Appki. 

Piums,  cherries,  pears,  and  apj.  >  trees,  upon  walls  and 
espaliers,  may  also  be  pruned  in  the  latter  end  of  this  month, 
provided,  as  before  observed,  the  leaves  are  mostly  all  down. 

The  method  of  pruning  these  trees  niay  be  seen  in  the  work 
of  the  fruit-garden  next  month  j  where  it  .is  fully  inserted 
According  to  successful  practice,--iSee  also  January  and  Feb* 
ru4ury^ 

Transplant  Fruit  Trees. 

Towards  tDe  latter  end  of  this  month  you  may  safelj  trans* 
plant  most  sorts  of  fruit  trees. 

Where  a  new  plantation  is  to  be  made,  either  for  the  waB 
or  espalier,  the  borders  should  be  trenched  one  or  two  spades 
deep.  If  the  depth  of  good  staple  admits  j  but,  at  any  rate,  it 
should,  either  In  the  natural  soil,  or  augmentation,  be  digged 
one  full  spade  depth  of  good  garden  earth ;  and  it  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  the  trees*  if  some  rotten  dung  is  added» 
and  worked  in  at  the  same  time ;  but  in  already-culttvated 
borders  of  good  earth,  may,  at  present,  only  dig  an  aperture 
for  each  tree:  however,  for  a  general  new  [)lantation,  if  the 
borders  are  not  nutuially  of  a  good  mellow  fertile  soil,  or  are 
of  a  light  poor  quality,  some  fresh  surface  loam,  or  other  sub- 
stantial good  earth,  from  a  common  or  field,  &c.  applied,  and 
worked  in  with  the  side  of  the  borders,  would  prove  very 
Deneficial  j  but  if  a  sufficient  quantity  cannot  be  conveniently 
obtained  for  the  whole,  in  ay  apply  one,  two,  or  three  wheel- 
barrows full,  togetlier  with  some  rotten  dung,  in  each  place 
where  the  trees  are  to  be  planted  :  this  will  promote  the  growth 
of  the  trees  greatly  at  first  setting  off,  which  is  of  much  impor* 
taace  i  aud,  as  most  fruit  tree%  are  generally  prosperous  ui  k 
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nodonto  Ummy  •oUt  timl  io  •pplytng  additioDai  earthy  as  above 
if  Mj  of  a  proper  loatny  nature  ii  easily  attainable^  it  may 
prove  of  tome  preferable  advantage  but  io  default  of  auchf 
any  otb^  good  earth  that  caa  be  the  moit  conveniently  attain- 
ed will  alto  be  very  taooetsfnl  on  thii  oceaaioa* 

However*  where  the  ground  is  already  of  a  good  quality, 
aft  that  of  any  oommon  kitchen  garden,  &e»  the  above  assii*- 
tances  will  not  be  needfnU  as  the  trees  will  prosper  soffidently 
well  in  any  tolerable  good  mellow  earth  of  that  nature. 

(n  making  pluutations  of  fiuit-tices,  either  for  the  wall  or 
tspalier,  you  should  observe  lo  plant  them  at  proper  distanccii 
that  there  may  be  suflficient  scope  to  train  aod  extend  them 
properly,  in  their  advauciijg  L;to\vih,  for  many  years  to  come, 
wilhont  intcrfeiing'  mtich  willi  eacli  other,  as  is  often  the  case 
in  gartiens,  vvhrrcr  the  trees  have  been  planted  too  close  :  SO 
as  in  a  few  years  tliey  meet  and  confuse  one  another. 

The  distance  which  should  be  allowed  to  peaches,  nectarines, 
and  apncots,  is  at  least  twelve  Io  fifteen  feet  from  tree  to  tree  ^ 
diough  eighteen  feet  would  be  a  preferable  distance  for  a 
principal  plantation^  whereby  to  have  foil  scope  of  extenaior 
in  their  advanced  growth  of  the  horixontal  branches. 

Plums  and  cherries  should  be  allowed  the  same  room  to  ron } 
though  plums  will  require  rather  more  room  than  cherries. 

Pears  and  apple  trees,  for  espalierSi  should  be  planted  fifteen 
toeighteeuj  or  twenty  feet  asunder,  or,  in  extensive  premises, 
if  yon  allow  these  trees,  at  least,  twenty  feet  distance  i  but 
especially  pears  that  are  grafted  or  budded  upon  free  stocks, 
it  would  in  the  end  prove  of  greater  advantage  :  for  although 
it  appears  a  great  distance  when  the  trees  are  lirst  planted, 
they  will  effectually  fill  that  s[);ice. 

But  w  itii  regard  lo  the  planting  these  trees  in  espaliers,  that 
is,  the  apple  and  pears,  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  former 
if  grafted  on  paradise  or  rodlin  stocks,  on  which  the  trees 
become  dwarfish,  or  of  moderate  growth,  need  not  be  planted 
more  than  twelve  to  hfieen  or  eighteen  feel  apart ;  and  the 
same  of  pears  on  quince  stocks. 

Full  standard  trees,  either  apples  or  pears,  should  be  planted 
at  least  twenty*five  or  thirty  feet  distance  in  the  row,  and  the 
lows  not  less  than  thirty  to  forty  feet  asunder,  especially  for  a 
full  or  continued  plantation  ;  and  where  sufficient  ground-roonij 
forty  feet  asunder;  and  plums  and  cherries  not  less  than 
twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  distance^  on  the  same  consider* 
ation. 

But  standard  apples,  pears,  &c.  grafted  npon  dwar&sh 
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•tocks,  to  form  dwarf  and  htlf  staadards^  may  be  plauted  at 

only  hall  the  above  distaucc&. 

PbmHng  Ooawherry  and  Currant  TVeet, 

May  begin  planting  gooseberry  and  cut  raat  trees  about  the 
middJe,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  plant  thes^e  shrubs  in  a  full  plantation 
by  themselves,  allow  them  proper  room,  in  rows  eight  or  ten 
feet  distant^  aad  at  least  six  feet  b«ftweea  plant  and  plant  in 
the  row. 

At  this  distance  tbey  will  have  full  scope  to  grow  without 
encambering  one  another^  yon  will  have  room  to  dig  and  hoe 
between  the  trees,  and  also  to  prane  theuij  and  gather  the  frait  ^ 
and  the  berries  will  grow  large^  and  ripen  freely^  and  there  wiM 
also  be  room  to  plant  or  sow  many  sorts  of  kitchen  plants 
between  them. 

But  it  is  also  proper  to  plant  some  of  both  sorts  in  a  single 
row  round  the  qu^irters  of  tlie  kitchen  garden^  six,  seven,  or 
eight  feet  distant  from  each  other  in  the  row. 

Also  they  may  be  planted  in  single  cross-rows,  to  divide  the 
kitchen-ground  into  wide  compartments  of  twenty,  thirty,  or 
forty  feet  width,  or  more,  and  should  set  them  about  six  to 
eight  or  ten  feet  distance  in  each  row. 

Pruiiiuy  Gooscbcrrie$  and  Currants, 

Prune  gooseberries  and  currants  about  the  end  of  this  month  j 
and  the  ground  aboat  them  may  then  be  dug,  which  will  render 
the  whole  decent  for  the  winter  season,  and  will  be  of  great 
service  to  the  trees :  though^  if*  the  leaves  are  not  yet  fully 
decayed  and  fallen,  it  will  be  adviseable  to  delay  the  pruning 
till  next  month  or  Decembibr ;  but  shall  here  give  the  generU 
directions  in  some  tolerable  extent,  particularly  adapted  for 
the  assistance  of  those  who  may  occasionally  need  some  inti- 
mations in  that  process  ;  as  it  will  be  equally  applicable  ia 
practice  the  following  iiionilis,  &c. 

Proceeding  in  this  pruning,  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  as 
the  gooseberry  and  currant  trees  produce  their  fruit  both  on 
the  young  wood,  and  principally  on  the  two,  three,  and  several 
vears'  old  branches,  generally  ail  along  the  sides  thereof,  the 
same  general  bearers,  young  and  old,  of  proper  regular  growth 
and  expansion,  must  tnerefore  be  continued  as  long  as  they 
temain  fruitful,  and  of  proper  regularity  ^--and^  from  whiclC 
to  prune  out  any  very  irregular  growths,  and  such  as  are  too 
crowding^  abundant,  pruned  thinningly  j  also  casual  declined 
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QiifniitAil  branches  and  decayed  wood ;  together  with  the 

superfluous,  or  over-abundant  and  irregular  young  shoots  of 
last  summer,  now  remaining  numerously  on  the  general  principtl 
branches  j  but  retaining  a  selection  of  the  said  young  shoots 
of  best  orderly  growth,  in  all  vacant  or  most  open  void  spaces, 
laterally  below  and  above,  between  llie  general  mother  branches, 
one,  two,  or  more  on  eacU  branch,  as  may  seem  necessary,  at 
proper  distances  lower  and  higher,  in  some  regnlar  order  ;  and 
generally  a  terminal  or  end  one  to  each  of  the  said  branchet, 
by  the  rules  hereafter  suggested :  and  which  general  intimatioai 
should  be  observed  both  in  the  common  %t4Ddard  bashes,  aid 
in  those  trained  to  walls^  ficc. 

Thus  In  pruning  the  common  standard  boshes,  should  keef^ 
them  trained  to  a  single  stem  below,  and  the  head  or  generai 
espanslon  of  branches  kept  open  and  in  some  eqnal  regularilv, 
and  orderly  extent  aroond  and  above ;  always  kept  moderately 
distant,  clear  of  one  another  ;  that  where  any  are  too  crowd* 
edly  abundant,  should  prune  them  thinningly  to  some  regular 
order  j  or  others  of  disorderly  growth,  either  cross  placed, 
running  confusedly  across  one  another,  or  any  rambling  exten- 
sively out  of  bounds,  below  or  above  ;  or  others  out-growing 
the  limits  of  the  general  expansion,  a?  also  any  very  reclining 
low  stragglers,  and  under  growths,  &c.  pruning  the  whole  to 
proper  regularity  ;  either  by  cutting  some  of  the  most  irregular 
clean  out,  or  others  pmned  in  less  or  more  to  some  regnlai 
placed  lateral  young  shoot  or  similar  orderly  branchy  having  a 
terminal  shoot  for  a  leader ;  so  as  the  general  regnlar  branches 
may  termuate  each  to  a  leading  shoots  and  the  whole  stand  at 
least  five  or  six  inches  asunder  at  the  extremities. 

Generally  in  this  regulation  of  winter-pmnlng,  displace  ail 
suckers  arising  from  the  roots  and  shoots  prodooed  on  the 
main  stem,  whereby  to  keep  every  tree  trained  with  a  single 
stem  clear  of  branches  below,  at  least  six  or  eight  to  ten  or 
twelve  inches  upward  from  the  bottom. 

And  it  will  be  observed  by  experience,  that  by  continuing 
the  trees  in  some  proper  regularity,  agreeably  to  the  above 
and  following  general  intimations,  they  in  return  will  always 
produce  abundant  crops  of  fruit  in  best  perfection  in  foil  growth 
and  good  quality. 

In  young  trees  of  the  above^  snch  as  are  still  under  training, 
or  not  yet  furnished  with  a  proper  expansion  of  branches, 
shoold  be  carefol  to  retain  some  biest  well- placed  strong  shoots 
Ai  proper  parts  below  and  above,  whereby  to  form  the  head 
of  branches  accordiDgly»  in  the  requisite  expanskm  |  cutliag 
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ont  dose  the  soperabuDdaocy  and  irregular ;  likewise  cot  osl 
all  lower  ander  growths^  and  dear  away  all  bottom  suckers^  in 
order  that  each  tree  may  be  trained  with  a  dean  single  stem^ 
sax  or  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  inchesj  as  above  intimated  :  and 
the  retained  shoots  designed  for  forming  the  head  shoold  mostly 
remMn  entire^  to  advance  as  soon  as  possible  to  a  proper 
extent  of  growth  or  only  shorten  any  particular  shoot  whidi 
OBt-grows  the  others  considerably^  that  the  whole  may  advaaoe 
in  some  regolar  equality  together. 

Bat  in  the  full-grown  standard  bushes  of  gooseberries  and 
curranls  some  general  regulating  pruning  will  be  necessary 
every  year,  any  time  from  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  or 
more  generally  November  or  December,  &c.  till  Feliniary  or 
beginning  of  March^  both  principally  to  reduce  the  supertluous 
and  irregular  young  wood  of  the  preceding  summer;  and, 
occasionally,  in  some  of  the  general  expansion  of  the  main 
branches,  to  cut  out  casual  decayed  and  declining  old  wood 
appearing  of  a  naked  uofruit/ul  state,  and  others  of  disorderly 
growths  pruned  to  proper  regularity,  as  it  may  seem  expedient ; 
leaving  some  advancing  young  wood  below  ;  or  where  it  may 
seem  necessary  to  sup)>l/  the  place  of  the  old  now  cut  away  on 
the  above  occasion 

Should  generally  ogm  ft,  that  when  any  considerable  vacant 
or  void  space  occurs^  and  that  one  or  more  principal  branches 
may  seem  wanted  to  supply  the  deficiency,  should  be  careful 
to  retain  some  strong,  well -placed  lower  young  shoots  in  or 
near  the  vacant  parts^  to  advance  in  full  growth,  whei  tby  to 
form  the  requisite  supply  of  branches  to  iuiaish  the  vacancies 
in  proper  regularity. 

As  most  of  these  bushes  of  some  advanced  growth  will  now 
nbcHind  in  numerous  young  shoots,  produced  last  sunnner  on 
the  sides  and  ends  of  the  gcuei  al  main  branches,  as  before 
observed,  nifiny  of  which  heiiig  superfluous,  or  too  abundant, 
and  others  irregular  or  disorderly,  they  should,  accordingly,  in 
this  prnningy  be  cut  out  (by  the  rules  below  explained)  :  and 
of  such  as  are  well-placed»  and  of  best  orderly  growth,  a 
proper  selection  should  be  retained  both  laterally  lower  or 
higher  on  the  respective  branches,  in  vacant  or  wide  open 
spaces  between,  and  generally  a  terminal,  or  end  one,  to  each 
branch. 

The  rule  to  be  observed  on  this  occasion  is,  that  as  most 

of  the  general  principal  branches  will  have  produced  two,  three, 
or  several  more  shoots  the  preceding  summer,  all  now  remain- 
ing }  coiibibliiig  generally  of  one  at  the  end  of  each  branch. 
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and  others  placed  laterally  along  the  sides^  one  under  another, 
and  as^  probably^  not  more  than  one  or  two,  &c.  may  now  be 
proper  to  retain  on  each  of  the  said  branches  3  that  is^  one  or  ' 
tiro  best  placed  of  the  lateral  or  iide-sboota,  of  good  orderij 
fliowth,  left  in  Toid  or  vacant  spaces,  lower  or  higher  on  the 
branches^  as  may  seem  most  expedient  to  supply  the  places  in 
eligible  regolarity  ;  and  most  generally  one  at  the  extreme  end, 
to  termiDate,  and  form  a  leader  to  each  branchy  as  befora  eb- 
terved  $  either  naturally  terminal,  or  any  branches  adyanoed 
too  considerably  In  length,  prune  them  in  more  or  lessj  to  some 
proper  lateral  shoot,  to  remain  for  its  terminal  leader ;  and  M 
others  of  the  said  shoots,  as  are  superfluous,  or  unnecessary, 
and  others  irregular  and  improper,  cut  clean  out  close  to  their 
origin  ;  or,  in  currants  particularly,  may  prune  sonie  of  the 
small  laterals  to  short  snags  or  spurs,  not  exceed  in-,  ao  inch 
long,  as  these  will  also  produce  fruit  5  but  generally  cut  close 
most  of  the  strong  growths  of  the  superiluous  and  irregular 
both  in  the  gooseberries  and  currants. 

And  generally  observe,  that,  in  the  regular  supply  of  the 
above  retained  proper  shoots*  both  laterals  and  terminals  should 
mostly,  in  the  gooseberries  particularly,  remain  entire,  or  only 
shorten  any  as  are  too  considerably  extended  or  irregular  in 
growth  towards  the  extreme  part  $  and  in  the  currants,  which 
being  more  extensive  shooters,  they  may  have  most  of  the 
long  extreme  shoots,  &c.  shortened  one-third,  or  more,  to 
keep  the  bead  more  compact,  and  within  moderate  extent, 
above  and  below  5  but  not  in  general  shorten  the  lower  laterals 
of  moderate  growth,  only  such  as  may  be  of  much  superior 
length. 

That,  as  in  the  general  course  of  this  pruning,  both  in  the 
occasional  regulation  of  the  old  and  young  wood,  it  being 
essentially  proper,  as  before  remarked,  to  retain,  it  possible, 
in  all  the  general  main  branches,  a  last  summer's  shoot,  as  a 
terminal  or  end  leader  to  each,  it  shoald  be  carefully  adopted, 
where  practicable,  both  in  such  branches  as  occasionally  require 
shortening,  and  in  those  which  remain  entire. 

For  when  any  branch  being  either  superiorly  extended  beyond 
the  general  expansion,  or  in  any  other  irregularity,  &c  and 
requires  shortening  or  pruning  to  order,  it  should  not  be  cut 
to  a  naked  stumpy  end  ;  but,  if  possible,  pruned  in  less  or 
more  to  some  competent  lateral  young  shoot  thereof,  or  other- 
wise to  some  similar-placed  lateral  branch  furnished  witii  such 
B  shoot ;  and  either  of  which  to  remain  to  s'^pply  the  place  of 
the  pa*t  cut  away,  terminating  in  a  leading  shoot  within  the 
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proper  limits ;  and  in  the  general  regalar  branches  as  do  not 
want  shortenicg,  and  are  turnished  Datorall)?  with  a  terminal 
or  end  shoot,  the  said  branches  should  be  retained  entire 
together  with  the  said  terminal  shoot,  one  to  each  branch  ;  — 
and  of  the  other  general  shoots,  retaining  only  some  select 
laterals  as  may  be  necessary,  agreeable  to  Cornier  iiitiiiiatioii8» 
cat  out  the  superabiindancy. 

Likewise,  by  the  foreooing  general  rules  of  pruning  these 
Iruit  shrubs,  let  their  heads,  or  expansion  of  branches,  be 
generally  kept  within  some  orderly  form  and  regularity  |  which 
may  always  be  eligibly  effected,  by  occasionally  pruning  casual 
long  ramblers,  or  straggling  oot-growiDg  branches  and  shoots ; 
dther  cntting  them  in,  less  or  more,  to  some  orderly  lateral 
yoangwood;  or  any  very  irregular,  cut  clean  out:  reserriog 
some  well-placed  shoots  to  supply  their  place  in  proper  regn* 
larity. 

Fuially,  let  it  be  generally  obserred,  that  with  respect  to  the 
requisite  supply  of  young  shoots  now  resenred  agreeably  to  th^ 
foregoing  order  of  pruning,  they,  as  before  advised,  should  not 
in  general  be  much  shortened,  especially  on  the  gooseberries  : 

though  some  pruners  cut  the  whole  very  short,  both  in  goose- 
berries and  currants  j  but  this  is  not  adriseable  for  general 
practise,  oi  only  where  required  to  kecj)  the  head  of  branches 
low  and  close,  and  in  a  compact  expansion  ;  this,  however,  by 
cutting  short,  occasions  tl»eir  shooting  more  vigorously  next 
summer,  in  numerous  superabundant  strong  shoots,  in  a  close 
thickety  growth,  detrinientady  to  the  fuii  growth  and  timely 
ripening  of  the  (vuil  m  good  perfection. 

It  therefore  would  be  adviseable  to  shorten  moderately,  or 
in  the  gooseberries  particularly,  retained  either  mostly  entire^ 
or  only  prune  such  as  are  very  superior  in  length  j  or,  in  gene- 
ral, not  cut  more  than  about  one-third  of  an  ordinary  shoot« 
and  a  strong  one  about  one*fourth  j  but  the  currants,  being  of 
more  open  growth  and  extensive  shooters,  may  be  shortened 
more  generally  and  more  in  proportion  than  the  above, 
espedaily  the  long  terminal  shoots,  and  others  of  very  extensive 
growth ;  whereby  to  form  the  head  in  a  closer  moderate  expan«» 
slon ;  but  the  advancing  lateral*placed  moderate  shoots,  shor- 
tened  more  sparingly,  or  smaller  growths  not  al  all,  but  m*ostly 
remain  entire. 

However,  it  would  be  adviseable  in  the  gooseberries  parti- 
cularly, as  just  above  observed,  to  practise  shortening  only 
occasionally  j  that  is,  for  instance,  where  any  particular  termi- 
nal shoots,  or  others  advanced  extensively  in  lengths  beyond 
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most  of  the  general  expansion,  or  anj  as  redine  much  in  a 
bending  manner  downwards,  as  often  occurs  in  some  sorts,  or 
in  any  other  irregular  diieetion,  may  generally  pmne  soeh 
shoots*  less  or  more  accordingly,  to  some  regular  order  |  retain- 
ing most  of  the  others  at  their  foil  length. 

And  thus,  by  observing  some  proper  moderation  and  regu- 
larity in  pruning  the  general  reserved  shoots,  the  trees  of  both 
these  sorts  will  shoot  more  moderately  accordingly  the  foilow- 
ing  summer  ;  whereby  the  general  branches  will  remain  more 
open  and  detachedly  distinct,  in  a  proper  degree  to  admit  of 
fuH  access  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  sun  and  air,  &c.  by 
which  the  production  of  fruit  will  be  superior,  lare^er,  and 
forwarder  in  growth,  and  ripen  sooner  in  its  proper  tlavor. 

Having  thus  far  concluded  the  essential  observations  for 
pruning  the  common  standard  bushes,  it  remains  to  give  some 
iotimatioDS  relative  t-o  pruning  those  trained  to  walls,  or  palings, 
fcc.  i  for  which  shall  refer  to  the  worlc  of  the  IViit^  Oardm 
in  the  two  ensning  months,  and  JmiMary. 

Propagating  Gooseberries  and  Currant  Trses. 

Plant  cnttings  and  snclterB  of  gooseberries  and  corrants ; 
being  the  most  general  and  plenteoos  method  of  propagating 
these  shrubs. 

The  proper  cuttings  for  planting  must  be  shoots  of  the  last 
summer  s  production,  of  straight  clean  growth ;  let  them  be 
taken  from  healthy  trees,  and  such  as  are  remarkable,  accord- 
ing to  their  kinds,  for  bearing  the  finest  fruit :  let  each  be 
shortened  from  about  ten  to  twelve  or  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches 
long,  according  to  its  strength. 

Let  them  be  planted  in  rows  ten  or  twelve  inches  asuo« 
der,  inserting  each  cutting  one  third,  or  near  half  way  in  the 
earth* 

These  shrubs  may  also  be  propagated  by  sncl^ers  from  the 
root  i  which  may  now  be  taken  op  with  roots,  and  planted  i 
the  strongest  at  once  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  the  rest 
in  nursery  rows,  for  a  year  or  two,  he, — Bnt  some  object  to 
sockers»  eontendtng  that  they  never  produce  such  large  fimit, 
nor  so  plenty,  as  those  rmsed  by  cnttings  j  and  that  they  are 
apt  to  run  more  to  superfluous  wood :  there  is,  however,  no 
very  material  difference ;  and  suckers  being  ready  rooted,  it 
is  the  most  expeditions  method  :  either  those  of  one  year's 
shoot,  or  sometimes  oi  two  or  three  year's  advance,  where 
Uiey  have  been  permitted  to  remain  in  growth,  and  iu  which. 
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having  sometimes  formed  branchy  heads,  will  protmbly  bear 
fruit  the  first  or  second  year. 

However,  good  cuttings  may  be  preferred,  they  will  be 
well  rooted  in  one  vear,  and  in  the  tliird  will  bear  fruit. 

Or  may  also  be  propagated  ireely  by  layera  of  the  younger 
braocbet. 

Dressing  the  Struwoerrt^'Beds,  and  making  new 

Plantations, 

The  strawberry-bedi  shoold,  soma  lime  Iq  this  month,  have 
their  winter  dressing. 

Choose  a  dry  day  to  do  this  work  ;  let  all  the  runners  or 
strings  be  cleared  away  close  to  the  head  of  the  main  plants  ; 
then  let  the  beds  be  thoroughly  cleared  from  weeds,  and  let 
all  the  rubbish  be  carried  off  the  ground. 

Then,  If  there  be  room  between  the  plants,  by  having  been 
kept  to  distinct  heads,  or  single  bnnches,  which  Is  greatly 
preferable,  let  the  earth  be  loosened  to  a  little  depth  with  a 
small  spade  or  with  a  hoe ;  not  to  disturb  the  roots :  and 
others,  if  the  plants  are  in  beds,  with  alleys  between*  line  out 
the  alleys  the  proper  width,  and  let  the  alleys  then  be  rego* 
larly  digged  a  moderate  depth  :  and  spread  some  of  the  earth 
over  the  beds^  neatly  between,  and  close  about  every  clump 
of  plants. 

And  this,  in  thi  whole,  will  prove  very  beneficial  culture, 
in  promoting  strength,  and  a  plentiful  production  of  large 
fruit. 

In  dressing  these  plants,  it  would  be  of  much  advantage  to 
preserve  the  main  plants  singly,  not  permitted  to  spread  over 
the  whole  surface  of  tlie  bed,  but  kept  as  it  were  in  single  or 
distinct  bunches  or  heads  i  and  they  will  produce  larger  aud 
finer  fruit  accovdiugly. 

New  plantations  of  strawl>erries  may  now  be  made  where 
wanted,  and  tliis  may  be  done  any  time  in  the  month,  but  the 
sooner  the  better. 

These  plants  bear  superiorly  in  a  moderate  loamy  soil,  but 
they  will  also  prosper  well  In  any  good  garden  earth  ;  choose 
a  well-lying  compartment,  open  to  the  sun,  either  for  beds  or 
in  borders,  lay  thereon  some  best  rotten  dung,  then  dig  the 
ground  neatly  one  spade  deepu  burying  the  dung  regularly  in 
the  bottom. 

Then,  If  the  ground  thus  prepared  is  any  of  the  main  quarters 
of  the  garden,  or  other  open  compartments.  It  is  proper  to  lav 
it  out  in  beds,  three  feet  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  broaa^ 
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with  alleys  hftween.  eighteen  indues  or  two  feet  wide  ,  bat  if 
in  common  narrow  borders,  it  may  rema.n  accordingly}  rake 
the  surface  even,  and  then  put  m  the  plants. 

The  plants  should  be  fHcli  as  were  produced  last  snminer, 
and  principally  Mie  ftrst  formed  runner  plants  or  occasiona  !v, 
Joung  gooS  ri."ed  off-sets  on  the  sides  ot  the  main  stoo  s  ; 
obse^ing,  in  either  or  both  cases,  to  choose  a  parcel  of  the 
strongest,  snd  Uke  them  op  with  |Ood  roots  ;  Ir.m  off 
su  ing^  o;  rimners,  and  elear  away  decayed  »«ves  ;  tr  m  the 
roots  and  then  pl,nt  them  ia  rows,  Ipogthways  ^^J^'^^' 
border,  allowing  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  betwew  J°J 
row,  a  ul  set  the  plants  the  w»e  di«ia'*ce  in  the  <=»»,?.'"S 
the  ;arth  «  el!  aUut  ?yejcy  pl^fe  «>4  direpUy  giW  each  .  Uttk 

For  the  accor.nt  of  the  sorts  sfe  k$t  montll. 
If  any  runnfj  pi^nt.  of  tUe  yw  >^^ere  planted  off  l^m  the 
old  plants  in  Jnne,  into  nursery-bed^  &c   as  «»««J^^»^ 

Pmninff  Rfupberry  PUnU. 

Prune  raspberries.    In  doinix  this,  let  it  be  observed,  that 
all  the  old  atcflis  or  bearers  that  produced  the  friut  last  summer 
must  now  be  cut  out,  for  these,  wholly  decaying  m  winter 
ncrerbear  bu^  opoft;  an*  therefore  a  general  successiona 
supply  of  the  yom^  sucker-atera^  produced  from  the  root  last 
summer,  in  successian  to  the  old,  must  now  be  selecte  l  for 
the  next  yew's  bparws,  to  p?:o(Uiop  the  fruit  to  ^f^^^P^^^^^f. 
the  following  summi^r  j  and  to  make  room  for  which,  et  aii 
tiieold  stOTs.  ^tbove  intimated,  be  cnt  down  clo^«  ^j;^ 
ground  ;  and  sekctM>g  three  or  four  to  five  or  six  of 
f  t:  ougest  voung  shoots  on  each  main  root  or  stool,  let  all  the 
rest  above  that  number  b«  cnt  away  close  to  the  ayface  of  the 
earth  ;  and  at  the  same  tiipe  let  aU  stragghng  shooto  thereof 
between  the  ^ov^  s  be  eradicated.  .  , 

Each  of  the  shoots  which  are  leit  to  bear  mwi  be  sliorte»«d . 

the  rule  in  shortening  these  is -to  takeoff  •'^k  />n«^™ 
or  one  third,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  original  length  of  ewU  afc^W. 
according  to  tl^  diaeren^  growths,  generally  cutUng  tlwm  BMt 
the  top  part,  at  tlie  beading,  or  a  little  below.  ^ 

When  the  plants  are  pruned,  clear  away  the  cuttings,  aso 

then  die  the  ground.  ^ 
In  diaiug;  observe  to  take  up  and  clear  ^way  all  straggling 
sTiOOts  and  roots  belwcew  the  wws  as  do  not  belong  to  the  maia 
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plants*   This  digging  will  ^rensthen  the  roots^  &c.  and  th 
ground  will  lie  eieao  and  neat  alT  winter. 

Plant  Raspberries^ 

luis  is  a  good  season  to  plant  raspberries^  where  a  new 
plantation  is  wanted. 

Observe,  it  i»  the  young  shoots  or  suckers  which  arise  every 
summer  from  the  old  rooU  that  are  proper  plants  for  the  propa- 
gating of  them,  and  for  a  fresh  plantation. 

They  should  be  planted  in  an  open  situation,  and  where  the 
ground  is  i^ood  j  ani  if  you  dig  in  some  very  rotten  dung,  it 
will  be  ao  advantage  to  the  plants^  and  promote  a  production 
of  large  fruit. 

lo  choosing  the  plants  for  this  plantation,  observe  to  take 
the  outward  young  off-set  sucker- stems,  or  occasionally  the 
suckers  produced  between  the  main  stools^  that  are  of  some 
tolerable  strong  growth,  all  of  the  last  suramer*s  production, 
not  less  than  two  feet,  but  more  eligible  of  three  or  four  feet 
long,  with  strength  in  proportion,-— digging  them  np  with  full 
roots,  preferring  those  with  roots  the  most  fibrous,  for  this  is 
material  in  those  plants ;  and,  as  sometimes  one,  twp,  or  more 
bods  appear  formed  on  the  root  near  thp  bottom  of  the  stem  for 
next  summer's  shoots,  such  plants  are  particaUu'l/lo  be  choaenj 
though,  as  this  does  not  always  occno  choose  g(M>A  plaats  «a 
above. 

Having  procured  the  plants,  consisting  each  of  one  strong 
shoot  well  rooted,  fehoriea  the  shoots  a  little,  and  let  the  cuda 
of  the  roots  also  be  trimiued,  and  cut  away  any  hard,  woody 
root  part ;  then  put  in  the  plants  in  rows  four  or  five  feet 
distant,  and  let  them  be  planted  a  yard  distant  from  one  ano- 
ther in  the  row  ;  they  will  produce  som.e  fruit  ^^^t  s^^jimerjt 
but  more  abundantly  the  second  year. 

PrtfjMffoie  Fruit  Trem  %  JLtofen. 

By  layers  of  the  young  shoots,  may  propagate  vines,  mul- 
berries, figs,  filberts,  &c.  laying  them  bending  into  the  earthy 
three,  four,  or  five  inches  deep,  with  the  tops  out,  apd  they 
will  be  all  well  rooted  by  this  time  twelvemonthw 

Or  vines,  &c.  may  also  be  layed  in  pots,  one  layer  in  each, 
of  the  young  shoots,  either  drawing  the  layer  thfrongh  the  bolc^ 
at  bottom,  filling  up  the  pot  with  earth,  or  introdpMsd  bend, 
ingly  at  top  Into  the  earth  in  the  pot  the  depth  as  above. 

« 
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Propagate  by  imckers. 

Propagate  gooseberries,  corrants,  raspberries,  berberries, 
codlins,  ftlberls,  iigs«  &c.  by  suckers  from  the  rootj  digging 
them  up  with  roots  to  each,  aod  of  the  gooseberries^  cormnts, 
raspberries^  Alberts^  may  plaat  soo^e  of  the  Jargest  at  ooce 
where  they  are  to  remain,  and  the  rest  in  Dorsery-rowt  for 
training. 


THE  PLEASURE,  OR  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Awtieula  PiantSm 

The  auricula  plants  in  pots  must  be  now  removed  to  a 
sheltered  dry  situation  in  the  full  sun  ;  and  if  where  they  could 
be  occasionally  defended  from  excessive  rains,  snow,  and  severe 
frost  during  the  winter,  it  would  be  of  much  advantage  ;  for 
as  formerly  observed,  although  anriculas  are  hardy  to  stand  the 
ireather,  yet,  by  haviog  some  occasional  protection,  it  preserves 
them  in  a  more  firm  sound  state,  to  flower  in  best  perfection. 

In  default  of  any  covered  protection,  the  pots  may,  in  very 
wet  weather,  be  occasionally  laid  down  on  one  side,  with  tlie 
tops  towards  the  sun,  to  protect  the  plants  better  from  any 
tendency  to  rot  by  too  much  moistnre ;  but  in  all  dry  weather, 
retain  them  in  their  upright  position. 

However,  the  pots  containing  plants  of  the  more  corions  or 
estimable  Icinds  may  easily  be  moved  under  some  place  of  occa- 
sional shelter,  just  to  have  protection  from  excessive  rains, 
snow,  &C.  and  for  which  purpose,  the  pots  may  now  either  be 
set  close  together  within  a  garden-frame  ;  and  when  the  wea- 
ther is  bai,  defend  them  with  tiie  glasses  ;  or  may  be  placed 
similarly  in  a  Ihm)^  or  border  near  a  south  wall,  &c.  and  arched 
over  low  with  hoop-bends,  to  support  a  covering  of  mats,  &c. 
which  may  be  applied  to  shield  the  plants  from  heavy  rains, 
loow,  and  rigorous  frost.— See  Auriculas,  September,  * 

Let  all  the  dead  leaves  be  talcen      the  plants. 


% 
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(Jure  of  Camaium  Layen  im  Pots» 

Cariuiti0n  layers,  which  were  io  August,  or  the  last  monthi 
planted  in  pots,  should^  in  the  last  week  in  this  month,  be 
removed  ia  their  said  pou  to  a  vvarai  sheiteied  &iluaUoa  [oi  the 
winter. 

Or,  the  pots  containing  the  prime  varieties  may  be  placed 
close  together,  where  they  may  be  occasionally  shielded  in  the 
excess  of  bad  weallierj  such  as  in  a  ^Mj  Jeo  frame,  placed  on 
a  bed  of  liijht  dry  soil,  raised  tiiree  or  four  inches  j  and  in 
which  may  plunge  the  pots  to  canard  the  roots  better  fi'om  frost  j 
and  in  bad  weather^  dtfead  the  piaats  above  with  the  ^lame'* 
glasses,  &c. 

They  are  thus  to  remain  all  the  winter,  and  the  plants  per- 
mitted  to  enjoy  the  fall  air  in  all  mild  moderate  weather ;  and 
only  when  cutting  cold,  or  excessively  wet,  snowy,  or  in  severe 
frosts,  to  be  covered  with  the  glasses,  and  other  additional 
covering,  when  the  weather  ia  rigorously  severe ;  bnt  when 
dry  and  mild,  lei  the  plants  have  the  daily  open  air  constantly; 

Bat  where  there  is  not  the  convenience  of  a  frame^  the  pots 
may  be  placed  in  a  raised  bed  of  dry  compost,  and  arched  over 
with  hoops  and  in  bad  weather,  defend  the  plants  with  thtclr 
mats  or  canvas,  to  be  drawn  over  the  arches. 

Dress  the  Borders  and  Clumps  of  Flowering  Shrubs,  ^c.  - 

The  borders  and  clnicps  of  flowering  shrubs  and  plants  in 
this  garden  should  uow  be  thoroughly  well  cleared  from  weeds  ; 
and  also,  at  this  time,  let  the  shrubs  be  pruned  from  rampant 
and  straggling  slioots ;  and  let  all  the  dead  stalks  of  flowering 
pi  uits^be  cut  down  close,  and  clear  away  dead  leaves^  and  aU 
manner  of  rubbish. 

This  is  also  now  a  proper  time  to  hegin  to  dig  the  borders 
and  clumps,  6i.c.  in  this  garden,  w  hich  is  not  only  the  most 
effectual  method  to  destroy  all  remaining  weeds,  but  the  ground 
will  then  be  ready  to  receive  plants  of  any  sort^  it  will 
appear  fresh  and  neat  daring  the  winter  season. 

Tromplanting  JU^rous-rooted  I  lowering  Plants^ 

Now  may  transplant  into  the  borders  or  places  where  wanted^ 
all  sorts  of  fibrous*rooted  perennial  and  biennial  flower  plants, 
which  will  now  take  root  freely,  in  a  short  time. 

The  sorts  proper  to  plant  ni}^  are  rose- campions  and  sweet- 
williams,  campanulas,  and  catcbfly,  and  yon  may  also  plant 
rockets,   bachelor*s- buttons,  double  feverfew,  antirrhinnms. 
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scarlet-lychnis  and  iychnydeas^  and  many  other  simiiar  aorU 
See  the  List  of  l^Ianti 

The  above  plaots  grow  nearly  of  a  height,  and  are  very 
proper  to  be  planted  Tariediy  toere  or  less  towards  iUt  fiMt 
and  niddle  of  tiie  benders,  fcc  where  they  wHl  make  an 
agreeable  appearance  in  their  proper  time  of  floireringp  bat 
0fpeeiaUy  the  doable  kinds. 

Some  6f  the  doable  wall»flowert«  and  sidck  .faly  flowerv* 
double  icarlet  lyehniay  double  swetfi*wlUtant»  double  roaliela« 
double  roie-campteni  and  Ihe  Mke,  sboald  be  |llanted  im  peu» 
and  removed  to  eome  plaoe  where  the  pianta  eatt  be  aheltafed 
n  lerere  ireather.  These  donblo  Soirera  deienre  partinhr 
care. 

Now  also  slip  and  plant  polyanthuses,  and  auricnlas,  also 
double  daisies,  double  cauiomile,  violets^  London-pride,  thrift^ 
hepalicas,  gcntianelia,  saxifrage,  lieiirt's-ease,  lily  of  the  valley* 
and  other  low-growing  fibrous  rooted  plants. 

These  plants  should  be  set  variedly,  about  six  inches  to  a 
foot,  or  fifteen  or  eighteen  ijicbes  from  ttie  edge  of  the  borders* 
or  beds,  &c.  for  they  are  but  of  a  low  growth. 

This  is  also  a  good  t\inc  to  [)}ant  columbioei,  monk's-hood, 
Canterbury- bells,  fox-gloves,  tree  primrose,  Greek  TaleriaB» 
scabionses,  snap*dragoas,  and  such  like  kinds. 

These  flowers  general'iy  grow  from  two  or  three  to  foor  feet 
high*  in  the  different  sorts*  and  ahoold  be  planted  in  a  varied 
order*  the  towest  more  or  less  forward*  the  others  placed  tini- 
larly  toward  the  middle  and  baek  part  of  the  borders*  &c» 

Transplant  also  wall-flowera  and  atoek  Jnly  floweri  into 
the  border!  |  and  this  if  also  a  proper  timtf  to  plant  camaltoaa 
and  piftka*  both  aeedliags  and  layers. 

This  is  a  gocfd  season  to  plant  golden  rod,  Mtehaelinaa  daiaieai 
and  otber  asters*  everlasting  snn-'flowers*  French  honey- suckles* 
and  hollyhocks,  which  being  mostly  of  large  growth,  areeligiMe 
furniture  for  capacious  borders,  in  assemblage  with  other  flow* 
ering  plants  ;  and  to  introduce  in  shrubbery  clumps,  plant- 
ed hvc  or  ten  to  hueea  or  twenty  feet  distance  in  a  varied 
order. 

Most  other  sorts  of  fibrous  rooted  perennial  and  biennial 
flower  plants  may  likewise  now  be  planted  in  borders*  beds* 

pots,  &c.  See  the  Li  fit  of  Plants 

This  is  a  good  season  to  plant  any  principal  kinds  of  pcrLMw 
nial  and  biennial  flowers,  in  pots,  ready  for  occasionally  iiitro- 

dncing  to  ornament  particaiar  oompartaents  in  sanuner  :  or 

« 
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ciMutt^  or  t^iiderfsli  kind*  abo  to  place  undelr  slieher 
winter. 

Parimg  the  Roots,  and  propagating  various  jfibromM  und 

knob'rooHed  Pkmtt. 

Where  golckii-rod,  everlasting  sun  flowers,  Michaelmas 
daises,  other  perennial  asters,  and  huch  like  laree  grov\ing 
ftbrous-rooted  perennial  plants,  have  stood  in  one  |»lacc  severnl 
years  without  iransplanting,  their  roots  will  have  spread  consi- 
derably, and  will  be  increased  to  %*ery  large  bunches. 

VViiere  that  is  the  case,  the  roots  sliould  !ioVv  cither  be  slipped 
or  trimmed  in  all  round  as  thcv  stand,  to  a  more  moderate 
compass,  or  wholly  taken  up,  and  each  main  root  divided  into 
aeveral  parts,  or  separate  off- set  pla&ts,  not  too  small;  and 
tfaeo  tonke  of  the  best  should  be  immediately  planted  again  in 
the  places  allotted  theni»  at  the  dntahce  bet'ore  irtetitioned  ia 
the  preceding  article. 

Tbift  is  also  still  a  good  tlm^>  #herl8  mVt  doAe  befm^  to  part 
the  roots  bf  many  other  fibroos*rooted  plants  that  have  grown 
into  latere  banches. 

Farticaiarly  catnpa&olosj  catch-l^y^  rose-cattimoD|  scarlet' 
•YchDis,  bachelor's  battens,  doaUe  femfew,  peack^leaved  bell- 
nower,  yellow*gentian»  Canada  leonurus,  Christmas- rose^  and 
the  like. 

Likewise  polyaiithuses,  primroses,  double  daisies,  double 
camomile,  Loiuloti-pride,  liepaticas,  violets,  winter-aconites, 
cyclamen,  saxifrage^  geotianella«  auriculas,  and  all  other  such 
like  sorts. 

The  roots,  roa-y,  in  seme,  uitner  have  the  off-sets  detached, 
ns  thev  remain  in  tlie  ground,  or  be  u  fiollv  taken  up  as  ahove- 
mentioned,  and  every  one  divided  or  parted  into  sepnrate  [ilants. 
The  best  of  the  slips,  or  plants,  must  be  planted  again  directly 
in  the  borders  ;  and  the  smallest,  or  such  as  are  not  Initncdi- 
ately  wanted  for  the  borders  and  other  (lower  compartments, 
should  be  plailted  In  nursery^'beds,  tio  r^iUaitt  a  year  to  get 
strength. 

Now  is  also  A  proper  time  to  phrt  and  lliaiikplailt  thck  toots 
of  peonies,  fraScinellas,  liKeS  of  the  Tsttey,  ooldtliOh*%  seal» 
monkVhoodj  and  flag-leayed  irises 

Planiimg  the  variom  Kmd§  o^  Buibom  Fhwer  JSoolt* 

This  IS  now  a  most  eligible  season  to  plant  almost  dll  sorti 
of  bulbous  and  tuberous  flower- roots  which  were  taken  up 
when  their  leaves  decayed.    See  the  various  sorts  iis  beloWt 
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Hyactntht  and  talips  for  the  general  spring  bloom  may  doi¥ 

be  planted  either  ia  distinct  beds  by  themselves,  each  sort 
neparalc  ^  or  some  ia  Llie  bolder^  nA&embla^e  with  other 
flowers. 

But  in  some  of  the  principal  choice  varieties,  it  u  ould  be 
most  eligible  to  adojit  the  forincr  order  of  planting  ;  and  for 
which  allotting  a  dry  situation,  and  a  lii^lit,  incliow  soil ;  let 
the  beds  be  neatly  digged,  breaking  all  iunipy  parts  ;  tlien 
laid  out  in  prop'  r  ipjrularity,  three  or  foar  feet  wide,  a  little 
gradually  rounding,  with  interveniug  alleys  hfteea  or  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  width  >  aad  the  surfkce  of  the  beds  raked 
even. 

When  the  beda  are  ready>  cheoae  a  dry  and  mild  day  to 
put  in  the  roots  ;  plant  tnem  in  rows  Dine  inches  asonder, 
and  not  less  than  six  inches  in  each  row,  and  three  inches 
deep  :  performing  It  either  by  dibble^  driihng«  or  bedding  io, 

as  advised  last  month. 

Where  it  ia  intended  to  plant  any  of  the  aboTe  roota  in  the 
common  borders  among  other  flowers,  that  may  either  be 
planted  in  a  single  row  fengthways  of  the  border,  a  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  from  the  edge^  and  planted  at  least  that  distance 
from  one  anotlier  ;  or  wlien  these  or  any  other  bulboos  roots 
are  to  be  planted  in  assemblage  with  border- Bowers,  it  would 
l>e  a  preferable  method  to  place  thein  in  little  clumps,  that  is, 
in  a  small  patch  of  six  or  eight  inches  diameter,  to  plant  foar 
or  five  roots  :  and  so  to  plaut  the  tiilTerent  sorts  in  separate 
patches,  at  the  distance  of  one,  two,  or  three  yards  j  and  in 
a  varied  order,  ia  haviiig  some  cluinfis  nearer  tiie  front,  and 
othcis  move  or  less  towards  the  middle,  and  which  order  of 
piaoting  ni;ikes  a  pleasing  vaiiety  in  the  flowering  season. 

But  the  choicest  kinds  of  these  roots  should  be  mostly  plant- 
ed by  themselves  in  beds,  to  the  purpose  that  they  can  be 
readily  sheltered  in  severe  weather,  and  the  different  varieties 
of  the  flowers  show  to  better  advantage  when  collected  together 
all  in  one  bed,  at  one  Tiew|  and  the  6owers  in  early  spring 
can  be  sheltered  from  cutting  cold,  and  excessive  wet,  and  in 
the  warmer  aeaaon  from  the  mid-day  sun  occasionally  $  all  of 
which  would  impair  the  beauty^  and  hasten  the  decay  of  the 
flowers. 

Now  is  aUK>  a  very  good  time  to  plant  the  roota  of  rannncQ- 
Inaea  and  anemones  j  the  best  Tarietiea  aliould  be  planted  by 
themselves  in  beda. 

The  beds  shoald  be  three  or  four  feet  broad  ;  plant  six  rows 
in  every  bed,  and  let  the  roots  be  sue  inches  distant  in  each 
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row ;  at  that  di&tance  they  will  blow  strong*  and  the  flowers 
wiil  show  themselves  to  proper  advaota^e,  andmiist  beplaoted 
not  more  than  two  inches  deep  over  the  crowns }  observing, 
the  beds,  where  the  best  sorts  of  these  roots  af^  deposited^ 
should  be  protected  in  winter,  when  the  frost  is  very  severe* 

Some  of  the  common  sorts  of  raonncolnses  and  anemone 
roots  may  also  be  planted  in  the  borders  in  assemblage  with 
other  flowers,  either  in  a  row  towards  the  edge,  or  in  smaL 
patches  in  different  parts,  where  they  will  make  a  very  agree- 
able appearance  in  the  spring. 

But  the  best  method  of  planting  these  sorts  in  tne  borders  is, 
10  little  clumps  or  patches,  as  above  intimated ;  forming  with 
your  finger  small  circles  six  inches  diameter,  about  a  foot  from 
the  edge  of  the  border,  or  in  a  varied  manner  plant  in  each, 
three,  four,  or  fire  roots  :  that  is,  one  in  the  middle,  and  the 
rest  round  the  edge  of  the  circles,  and  these  little  clumps  may 
be  from  a  yard  or  two,  to  eiglit,  ten,  or  twelve  feet  distant. 

Now  is  likewise  the  proper  time  to  plant  crocuses  and  snow- 
drop root9,  which  were  taken  out  of  the  ground  in  summer  j 
also  winter  aconites. 

These  roots  may  be  planted  either  about  six  inches  from  the 
edge  of  the  borders  or  beds  next  the  walks,  in  one  continued 
row,  set  about  six  inches  apart,  or  in  little  clumps  or  patches, 
us  observed  above  of  the  ranunculuses,  &c.  in  which  the  dow- 
ers will  make  the  best  appearance  ^  forming  the  patches  fihout 
five  or  six  inches  over,  plant  the  different  sorts  separate,  four 
or  five  roots  in  each  patch,  one  in  the  middle,  and  three  or 
fonr  round  the  edge  }  two  or  three  feet  farther  plant  another 
dump  in  the  same  order,  and  so  on  to  the  end  $  and  in  this 
manner  they  may  be  planted  both  near  the  edge^  and  disposed 
more  or  less  inward^  to  display  a  greater  diversity  when  in 
flowen 

These  small  roots  should  not  be  planted  more  than  aboot 
two  inches  deep. 

Plant  also  the  various  sorts  of  narcissus  and  jonquils ;  and 
this  is  also  a  proper  time  to  put  in  the  roots  of  the  English  and 
Persian  bulbous  irises,  fritillarias^  gladiolnses^  ixiasj  and  all 
other  such  like  bulbous  roots  as  were  taken  up  when  their 
leaves  decayed  in  summer. 

When  the  above  roots  are  intended  to  be  planted  separately 
»i  beds,  let  them  be  set  in  rows  eight  or  nine  inches  asunder ; 
Snd  set  the  roots  the  same  distance  from  one  another  in  the 
ow,  and  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  deep. 

Bpt  when  they  are  to  be  olanted  in  the  common  borders^  it 
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8  the  best  way  to  plant  three,  four,  or  five  roots  together  to 
a  small  patch,  and  aihw,  atkait^  three  feet  between  every  sucb 
^  patch  of  roots. 

Likewise  piaat  crown  imperial  roots^  and  the  roots  of  marta- 
gooBy  and  orasgd  liiietj  that  were  taken  dp  when  the  leaves 
decayed  in  sammer  ;  and  where  Che  white  lily,  paii^*^*^'^^'  ^ 
any  otbcir  similar  bail^oas  tily^foots  have  been  removed  since 
their  blooM,  and  are  tidw  above  groaad^  let  them  be  plaoled 
In  the  proper  places  some  tliii^  this  moi&tli. 

These  bulbs  shonld  be  plaoted  vaftedly  tttwatdi  tbe  mUMn 
and  back  part  of  the  eooimon  ilowdr^borderSj  they  being  of  tall 
growth,  planting  sam^  more  or  lesi  forward,  and  towards  the 
middle,  others  more  iifwaid  ia  the  borders,  &c.  laterniixing  the 
different  sorts  properly,  at  one,  two,  or  three  yards  distance, 
and  planted  three  or  four  inches  deep  j  observing  generally  to 
open  apertures  for  tlie  larger  roots  with  a  garden  trowel  or 
small  spade,  planting  one  good  root  ia  a  place;  or  to  have 
a  larger  show  of  bloom,  may  occasionally  plant  two  or  three 
t<^^er. 

Pru^  Hawerin^  fiUmis,  4^ 

Prune  roses  and  honeysuckles  ;  and  tfiis  is  also  a  proper 
time  to  pranc  all  oUker  sorts  of  flowering  shrobs  and  ever* 
greens. 

Let  this  prnnhig  bo  performed  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  not 
with  gnrden  shears,  as  sometimes  practised. 

In  pruning  these  shrobs,  observe  to  cut  ont  or  pnme  to  order 
any  very  long,  ramblihg,  Inirarlant  shoots  of  the  last  snmmer^s 
growth,  which  are  often  produced  on  many  sorto  of  floweritig 
shmbsj  and  ramble  considerably  ont  of  bounds,  pruning  tfaeoi 
either  close  to  whence  they  proceed,  or  shortened,  as  it  ma^ 
seem  most  expedient. 

Where  any  branch  advances  in  a  straggling  riifi-away  man- 
ner from  the  rest,  let  that  be  cut  shorter  3  observing,  generally, 
to  prune  it  close  to  a  bud,  or  any  lateral  young  shoot,  leaving 
the  bud  or  shoot  for  a  leader  to  the  branch  j  and  where 
branches  of  different  shrubs  interfere  with  each  other,  let  siicli 
be  pruned  or  shortened^  as  you  shall  see  it  necessary,  so  that 
every  shrub  may  stand  clear  off  the  other  ;  likewise,  where 
any  branches  or  slioots  advance  too  near  the  ground,  let  them 
be  pruned  up  close  to  the  stem,  to  keep  it  clear  below,  and 
the  head  continued  in  some  regularity  auove. 

AH  Sttd^ers  Hrldeh  Hse  from  the  roots  shonld  be  talKOn  deam 
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away  5  and  generally  kt  ^he  shrubs  be  mostly  kept  to  a  single 
•tern  below  near  the  ground. 

When  you  have  hiushcd  the  pruning,  let  the  cuttinc^s  be 
cleared  away  :  then  let  the  ground  between  such  siirulis  as 
Stand  wide  be  either  for  the  present  well  hoed  and  raked,  or. 
If  opportunity  strrves,  neatly  digged  one  spade  deep  j  observing, 
as  yon  proceed  with  the  di^(g!ng,  to  cut  off  any  very  long 
Itraggling  roots^  and  to  take  up  ail  Backers. 

Pimt  hardjf  deeiduim  Flmcerin^  Shrubs  and  ornamental 

I  rces. 

Now,  about  the  middle  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  thi* ' 
month,  may  begin  to  plant  in  shrubberies,  &c.  all  sorts  of  hardy 
deciduous  flowering  shrubs  j  Hiich  as  roses.  Guelder  roses,  lilac, 
and  honeysuckles. 

Plant  also,  where  wanted,  labnrnnms,  syrlngnsi  althiea  frotex, 
jasminei,  privets,  double  bramble,  flowering  raspberry,  the 
4«Mble-blossom  cherry,  bladder^sena,  scorpioh-sena,  spirsas, 
and  hypericam  frutex  :  it  is  now  alto  a  proper  time  to  plant 
me2ereons^  the  dooble«flowering  peach,  attd  almonds. 

The  dornelian  cherry,  doable  hawthorn,  and  sc&riet  tiorse- 
ehesnots,  may  also  be  pUnted  any  tinie  aiS  above,  the  shrub 
tinqnefoil,  snmach,  rock-rose,  cytisoses,  acacia,  and  all  other 
hardy  shrubs,  may  now  be  removed.^See  the  Catalogue. 

In  planting  the  different  sorts  of  flowering  shrubs,  observe 
to  plant  them  at  such  distances  and  order,  that  the  various 
different  plants,  according  to  their  growth,  may  have  full  room 
togrow^  and  to  show  themselves  to  advantage. 

Where  it  is  in  tended  to  plant  them  in  chimps,  or  any  conti- 
nued plantations  in  the  shrubbery  order,  let  the  shrubs  in 
general  be  set  at  least  three  or  four  to  five  or  six  feet  distant 
from  one  another,  according  to  the  general  grovvth  of  the  differ- 
ent sorts  ;  and  such  plauts  as  are  of  an  humble  growth  should 
not  be  planted  promiscuously  among  tall  growing  plants  :  for 
was  that  to  be  practised,  the  iow  plants  would  be  lost  to 
view. 

Let  tills,  therefore,  be  well  observed  at  the  lime  when  the 
shrubs  are  to  be  planted,  and  let  the  low-growing  plants  be 
set  towards  the  front  3  and  the  tailed  the  plant,  the  more  back- 
ward in  the  cldmp  ii  should  b^  |)iai»t«d.  The  shmbs  should 
also  be  disposed  in  snch  regular  order,  that  every  plant  may 
be  distmetly  consptcooua  to  view  from  the  walks  and  lanrnsb 

This  is  the  method  of  order  that  ihovid  be  practifted  la 
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general  plaiidng  and  decorating  the  clumps  or  quarters  of  the 
bhnibbery  j  straight  iiaes  are  not  to  be  regarded,  but  rather 
to  be  avoided  ;  but  some  regularity  mastj  Dotwithstaodiog  b9 
obserred,  both  with  regard  to  the  distance  and  advaal^geoQt 
dispoBitioD  of  the  difiereat  sorts  of  plants. 

ffowever,  where  it  may  be  required  to  have  any  particular 
shrubbery  districts  to  form  a  sort  of  thicket,  forshade,  sheltefj 
blind,  &C.  either  la  running  boundary  compartments,  or  any 
Interior  division,  the  shrubs  and  trees  ma%  be  planted  eloser 
accordingly,  more  or  less,  to  suit  the  different  occasions. 

Likewise  observe,  that  in  occasionally  introdnclng*  for  plant- 
ing in  the  principal  flower  borders,  any  desirable  ornamental 
Howeriog  shrubs,  te  effect  a  greater  decorative  Tariety  in  an 
embellishment  of  these  compartments,  should  generally  choose 
shrubs  of  moderate  growth  for  that  purpose,  such  as  roses, 
syringas,  hypericums,  spiraeas,  honeysuckles,  althaea- Irutcx, 
Perbiaa  lilacs,  Guelder  rose,  mezereoiis,  dwarf  almonds,  lau- 
rustinus,  arbutus,  cistuses,  jasuiioes,  rhododeudroDS,  &c.  ;  and 
not  planted  too  close,  as  often  practised  j  allottini;  the  smaller 
at  Wnst  five  or  six  feet,  and  larger  ones  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
distniicc  ;  and  in  their  advancing  growth,  keep  them  in  some 
regular  order  below  and  above,  not  to  overspread  the  under- 
growing  herbaceous  flowers  of  the  bulbous^  tuberous,  and 
flbrens* rooted  kinds. 

May  also  now  plant  any  desirable  fiowering-shrnbf  in  pots. 
— ^See  tSept ember,  &c. 

The  shrubs  in  general  should  be  mostly  kept  trained,  each 
with  a  short  single  stem  below,  near  the  ground,  and  their 
heads  shonld  have  occasional  pruning  every  year  with  the  knifo» 
and  be  always  kept  somewhat  regular,  and  within  some  mode- 
rate bounds  \  and  all  suckers  from  the  roots  shonld  be  radically 
taken  away  in  the  winter  or  spting  dressing. 

Piantittff  &ergrem  Drees  and  AKm&t. 

Evergreen  shrubs  or  trees  of  most  sorts  may  also  now  bt 
brought  ill,  and  planted  in  the  clumps^  or  other  parts  of  the 
garden,  where  wanted. 

They  may  be  planted  both  in  distinct  clumps,  or  other 
shrubbery  compartments,  to  have  some  wholly  of  evergreens^ 
and  also  some  in  assemblage  with  decidaoos  trees  and  shrubs 
to  etiect  the  greater  diversity  and  variety. 

MoHt  sorts  may  be  removed  any  time  in  this  month,  and  the 
sooner  the  better,  that  they  may  take  fresh  root  the  saif^Q 
season^  before  settio|^  in  ol  frost* 
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But,  in  particular,  the  strawberry  tree  or  arbctus,  laurel, 
Portugal  laurel,  laurustinus,  pyracantlia  phillyreas,  aiaternus, 
bays,  cistuscs,  evergreen  oaks,  hollies^  and  magnoliag^  piACS^ 
firs,  cedars,  cypress,  junipers,  and  many  others. 

lo  planting  tticse  and  all  other  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  let 
the  same  rule  be  observed  as  mentioned  above  in  planting  tho 
different  sorts  of  tiowering  sbrubs. 

Thai  is,  where  these  plants  are  to  be  planted  in  clumps,  or 
any  continued  plantation,  let  them  be  set  at  least  four  to  fiv^ 
feet  eyery  way  asunder*  and  some  of  the  larger  growing  sorts 
should  be  allowed  %  greater  distance  $  for  it  is  of  much  impor* 
tance  to  allow  these  kind^  of  shrubs  and  trees  a  proper  distance  ^ 
as  every  plants  according  to  its  kind,  bavinff  room  to  shoot 
each  way  regularly,  they  will  form  handsome  heads  ;  and  everj 
different  shrub,  &c.  can  also  be  distinctly  viewed. 

Besides,  by  allowing  a  due  distance  between  plant  and  plants 
yon  have  proper  room  to  dig  the  ground  3  and  also  to  hoe 
and  clean,  and  do  all  necessary  work  about  the  shrubs. 

But,  as  observed  in  [jianting  the  deciduous  kinds,  where 
required  to  form  thickety  plaiilatioas  in  any  parlicular  shrub- 
bery compartments,  some  branchy  evergreensi  may  be  planted 
at  distances  less  or  iuore  accordingly. 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  evergreens  may  also  be  planted 
on  grass  lawns,  dotted  singly  and  in  clumps,  at  varied  dis* 
tanoes. 

And  some  branchy  common  evergreens,  such  as  phillyreas, 
laurustinus,  and  laurel,  are  likewise  proper  shrubs  to  plant, 
&c.  hedgeways,  to  hide  any  rugged  or  unsightly  naked  walls, 
or  other  fences,  or  any  disagreeable  erections,  &c.  in  the 
boundaries  of  fore- courts,  or  other  garden  compartments. 

These  plants  are  beautiful  evergreens,  summer  and  winter  ; 
they  are  also  very  hardy,  and  their  growth  is  quick,  full  and 
teanchy  to  the  bottom  ^  and  where  wanted  for  the  above  pur- 
pose,  this  is  a  proper  time  to  plant  them. 

When  intended  to  have  them  cover  walls  or  paling  fenceiy 
■in  a  r^^lar  order,  they  mast  be  planted  close  to  the  wal]» 
three  or  four  feet  asonder,  and  their  branches  spread  and 
trained  to  the  wall  in  the  manner  of  wall-trees  |  they  will  shoot 
in  a  quick,  close,  branchy  growth,  and  their  beautiful  green 
leaves  will  effectually  cover  and  hide  the  wall,  or  as  required 
Hi  aiiy  other  similar  occasion  :  or  the  laurel,  &c.  may  also  be 
occasionally  planted  either  close  or  detached,  to  cover  any  un.- 
tightly  boundary  fence  or  other  disagrce:d)lc  object,  perm'.lted 
to  advance  either  in  their  natural  gruwih,  or  trained  as  a 
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htdgt ;  and  tiiey  will  thas  soon  efl^ct  the  purpose  ioteod^d 
rery  agreeably. 

The  pyracantha  is  also  an  pyergreen  shrub  to  pUili  Ugain^ 
a  wmII,  and  its  dusters  of  beautiful  red  berriea  make  a  hand* 
sotue  and  very  agreeable  appaarance  in  atttamti  aad  winter. 

flie  arbutiis,  or  strawberry  tree^  is  alio  soiiiatiiiles  plaated 
against  a  wall.  This  is  a  beautiful  evergreen  plants  tod  uakei 
an  agreeable  figure  in  any  place,  and  at  all  sea^oiiii,  but  parti* 
enlarly  at  this  aod  the  two  precediUg  ifldutbi.  When  it  appeals 
very  ornamental,  in  its  numerous  imall  white  flowers^  and  M 
ted  strawberry-like  fruit. 

But  these  plants  (arbutus)  make  the  best  appearance  W&ea 
planted,  detached  in  the  clumps  or  borders,  iawiis,  ^c.  aad 
Suffered  to  grow  in  their  natural  way. 

Or  these  arbutus  i^hrubs,  being  planted,  detached  or  sinfflt 
upon  grass  lawns^  &c.  kept  to  single  clean  stems,  and  regukr 
heads,  they  have  a  beautiful  effect. 

Any  desirable  evergreens  may  now  also  be  planted  in  polij 
as  observed  of  the  deciduous  shrubs. 

General  Method  of  Planting  Trees  and  Shi  ubA 

In  planting  the  various  kinds  of  shrubs  and  trees  la  tie 
shrubbery^  &c.  on^  general  method  serves  for  the  whole  ;  open 
Tor  every  plant  a  circular  hole,  wide  enough  to  receive  the 
root  freely  every  way,  and  about  a  spade  deep,  or  as  the  roil 
Squires,  and  let  the  bottom  be  Well  looftened. 

Then,  having  the  plants,  prune  the  end  of  all  long  and 
straggling  roots,  and  cut  away  such  roots  at  are  broken, 
damaged,  or  dead  j  also  prune  to  order  aby  irregularities  of 
the  head  ;  then  place  the  plant  in  the  hole  upright ;  break  the 
earth  welli  dnd  throw  it  in  equally,  at  the  same  time  shaking 
the  plant  gently,  to  make  the  earth  fall  in  close  about,  and 
among  all  the  roots  and  fibres  j  when  all  is  in,  tread  the  earth 
gently  round  the  piaut,  and  then  let  every  one  be  directly 
watered,  especially  if  a  dry  light  soil. 

But  in  planting  the  choice  and  more  tender  sorts  of  ever- 
greens, such  as  arbutus,  magnolia,  rhododendrons,  &c.  it  would 
[ki  of  parti uular  advantage  where  the  [)latits  can  be  readily 
taken  up  and  brought  with  bails  of  earth  hrmiy  about  their 
roots  ;  and  having  a  wide  hole  opened  for  each,  the  plants 
should  be  immediately  set  therein,  with  ttie  said  ball  of  earth 
entire,  and  directly  fill  ap  the  hole,  and  tread  the  snriMe 
gently. 

Imthediatclj  give  ea^  jilant  about  half  a  pot  of  waterj  or 
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aoeordiog  to  the  size  of  tte  hol«»  and  lei  snok  as  wiat  iltppoit 
b«  dirtctlj  tUkid^ 

Transplant  Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Poreit  trees  of  all  soiti  may  now  be  safely  transplanted  firm 
the  narsery,  te.  for  aay  intended  plaitatioiis,  tointfds  tht 
latter  end  of  this  month ;  seoh  as  elni>  oiik>  beeehes,  biroli^ 
maples^  ashj  lime^  sycamore,  and  plane  trees  \  also  alder,  poplar, 
and  willow :  likewise  piaes^  firs,  cedars,  cypress,  larchee,  and 
illaiost  ell  other  sorts,  both  of  the  d^eidaons  and  etergreen 
forest  and  ornamental  trees.*-^See  tka  Cbla^oywe  at  the  end  of 
the  book. 

But  these  and  all  other  forest  trees,  &c.  may  be  transplanted 
in  mild  weather  any  time  between  this  and  Christinas,  or 
during  the  winter  season  ;  obserre  the  same  method  in  plant- 
ing these  sorts  as  just  above  adrised  in  the  general  method  of 
planting,  and  at  the  distance  and  order  of  arrangement  as 
hinted  in  March< 

Propagating  by  Layers, 

Now  may  make  layers  of  many  sorts  of  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs  to  propagate  them. 

This  may  be  done  any  time  in  thi^  month,  and  many  sorts 
of  trees,  and  flowering  shrubs  are  to  be  propagated  by  that 
method;  the  method  is  easy,  and  the  trouble  will  be  \tell 
repaid  in  a  twelve« month's  time,  by  an  additional  supply  ol 
many  wdl«  rooted  netr  yottfif  platiti,  of  the  respeeliTe  kinds 
now  layed. 

AlmM  any  tre^  end  Ahttib  that  sheds  Its  leavei  in  trioter 
may  be  reised  by  layers  of  the  young  vrood ;  bdflg  layed  the 
lower  part  ieto  the  earth,  as  they  remain  <ta  the  parent  plaafs» 
ksaving  the  top  above  ground* 

The  method  of  laying  is,  di|j;  found  the  tree  or  skmb,  and; 
as  you  proceed,  lay  down  tlie  bottom  young  shoots,  or  not  older 
wood  than  one  or  two  years*  growth,  or  bend  down  the  pliable 
larger  branches  furnished  therewith  j  Jay  them  into  the  earth, 
and  secure  tljem  there  with  liooked  or  forked  sticks  ;  lay  all 
the  young  wood  on  each  branch  into  the  earth,  three,  four,  or 
five  inches  deep,  leaving  the  tops  of  each,  two,  three,  or  four, 
to  five  or  six  inches  out  of  the  ground,  according  to  their  dif 
ferent  lengths. 

Thus  they  are  to  remain  till  this  ti^ne  twelve-month,  bj 
which  time  they  will  be  well  rooted,  and  must  then  be  trau** 
planted* 
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In  the  above  work  of  laying,  it  may  be  {>roper  either  ia 
generalf  or  etpecially  in  the  more  hard-wooded  kiads,  to  cut 
the  layer  on  the  nnder  side  in  a  small  gash  or  slit  apwards, 
laying  that  part  into  the  earthy  which  oftea  pr6motes  the 
emission  of  roots  near  the  cut  nior«  effectnalty. 

By  layers,  elms^  and  limes«  and  many  other  deddnooSt 
forest,  mnd  ornamental  tree  and  shmb  kind,  will  now  socked* 

Now  b  also  a  proper  time  to  make  layers  of  hardy  ever* 
greens,— many  sorts  will  grow  by  that  method. 

This  may  be  practised  with  good  success  on  laurostinns  and 
laurels,  and  many  other  similar  kinds  ;  the  layers  will,  in  the 
space  of  one  year  from  the  time  of  laying,  be  very  well  rooted, 
and  fit  to  trans[)laiit,  provided  you  lay  proper  young  shoots. 

Phlllyreas  and  alatenuises  u  ill  also  grow  by  layers  ;  but  the 
iayeri  of  these  plants  will  sonictimes  be  two  years  before  they 
are  tolerably  rooted^  particularly  when  not  layed  till  this 
season. 

But  the  best  time  to  lay  these,  and  sucii  other  hard-wooded 
evergreen  plants,  is  June  and  July,  in  tba  young  shoots  of 
the  same  summer's  growth  }  as  many  of  these  will  of  tee  take 
toot  the  hrst  season,  fit  to  transplant  by  Michaelmas. 

However^  it  wiU  also  at  this  time  be  proper  to  make  layeri 
•f  all  such  evergreen  shrubs  as  you  desire  lo  propagate^  and 
many  sorts  will  succeed. 

Observe^  it  is  the  last  summer's  shoots  that  are  the  most 
proper  parts  to  lay  j  and  so  accordingly  let  such  branches  as 
are  best  furnished  with  young  shoots  be  brought  down,  and  the 
shoots  Uycd  as  before  directed,  and  in  page  525. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  off  and  transplant  the  layers  of  all 
such  shrubs  and  trees  as  were  layed  last  autumn,  spring,  and 
summer  ;  cut  them  clean  off  frora  the  old  stool,  or  parent  trees  j 
let  their  roots  be  pruned,  and  plant  them  in  rows,  twelve  to 
Afteen  oi'  eighteen  inches  distant. 

Propagating  Roie§  and  other  iSftrv&s  bg  Snekers* 

Transplant  suckers  of  roses  ;  it  is  by  suckers,  from  the  root, 
.that  most  sorts  of  these  shrubs  are  increased  ;  thest^  Icing 
digged  up  carefully  with  I'oots,  will  make  good  plants  in  one 
or  ,two  years*  time^  and  most  of  them  wiU  flower  next 
summer. 

Lilacs  are  also  generally  increased  by  suckers^  which  shrub 
seldom  fails  to  yield  every  year  plenty  j  and  these  may,  new, 
or  at  any  time  in  winter,  when  the  weather  is  mild^  be  UktB 
up  and  planted  out  in  rows. 
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Many  other  shrnbs  are  also  raised  by  Backers  from  the  roots^ 
and  this  is  now  a  proper  time  to  transplant  the  suckers  of  all 
SDcb  sorts. 

Propagating  Flowering  Shrubs  by  Cuttings. 

Plant  cattings  of  honeysuckles  ;  all  the  sorts  of  these  shrubs 
may  be  propagated  hy  that  uicliiod  \  lor  the  cutthiti^s  of  the 
young  shoots  will  put  out  roots  very  freely,  and  make  pretty 
plants  in  one  year. 

Many  other  sorts  of  hardy  shrubs  and  trees  are  to  be  rais>«d 
Crom  cuttings,  and  this  is  the  time  to  plant  them. 

Observe,  it  is  the  last  sumfner's  shoots  that  are  to  be  used 
for  cuttings  :  let  strong  shoots  be  chosen,  and  shorten  l hem  to 
about  nine,  ten,  or  twelve  inches  in  length  then  plant  them 
in  rows  a  foot  asunder^  and  set  the  cuttings  about  six  inches 
distant  in  the  row. 

Let  every  cutting  be  put  halfway  into  the  ground. 

Laurels  and  Portugal  laurels  are  propagated  principally  by 
cuttings,  and  the  beginning  of  this  month  is  a  very  successful 
time  to  plant  them ;  these  cuttings  must  also  be  the  last  summer 
shoots  I  do  not  take  the  long  rambling  shoots  ;  choose  such 
as  are  about  nine  or  ten,  to  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  lengthy 

Trim  oflT  the  lower  leaves,  and  plant  them  in  a  shady  border 
in  rows,  ten  or  twelve  inches  asunder^  and  set  the  cuttings  six 
or  eight  inches  distant  from  one  another  in  the  row. 

These  cuttings  will  be  welt  rooted  by  next  September  or 
October. 

Seedling  Flowers, 

RemoTo  now  aM  the  boxes  or  pots  of  seedling  flowers  to  a 
warm  sitvation. 

Let  these  be  placed  where  they  can  have  the  full  sun 
winter,  and  where  shielded  from  cold  and  cutting  winds. 

These  pots,  boxes,  or  tubs,  should  also  be  now  cleared  with 
great  care  from  weeds. 

The  beds  of  seedling  bulbs  should  also,  at  this  time,  have 
good  attention  j  let  all  the  weeds  be  taken  out  with  particular 
care    then  get  some  rich  light  earth,  and  sift  some  of  this  all 

over  the  surface  of  the  bed  to  the  thickness  of  an  inch«  or 

thereabout 

This  wil!  be  of  a  very  c^reat  service  to  these  young  root 
kut  in  particular  to  those  which  were  not  removed  in  snnimei 
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Go  round  the  pknlations  of  evergreens,  and,  with  a  sbai| 
knife»  reduce  sach  to  order  as  are  of  a  rude  growth . 

Thongli  the  taste  which  prevailed  so  much  formerly  in  cuttiog 
or  training  many  sorts  of  evergreens  into  different  figures, 
with  garden  shears,  is  now  for  I  lie  most  part  laid   aside,  yet 
there  are  many  sorts  of  evergreens  that  require  some  traiiiiii|  , 
with  the  knife. 

Sometimes  p;ii  ticular  shoots  of  a  rude  growth  run  out  consi- 
derably, in  a  long  disorderly  extension,  beyond  the  geoenl 
branches  which  form  the  head ;  these  should  be  cat  away  or 
shortened^  and  other  very  irregular  and  straggling  growthi 
pruned^  as  may  seem  most  convenient  to  make  the  head  soDe" 
what  regular ;  and,  where  the  shrubs  interfere  very  diaorderiy 
with  each  other,  let  them  be  pruned  to  some  regolarity,  so  as 
the  different  plants  may  stand  fair  and  clear  of  one  another. 

cupping  tiedge»  and  Mdging* 

If  any  hedges  or  box  edging  want  trimntMng'-,  let  them  be  | 
completed  early  in  this  month ;  observing  as  in  the  two 
former. 

•  But  more  particularly  any  hed^^es  of  evergreens,  which  should 
aU  be  finished  clipping  the  beginning  of  the  month  ;  for  if  cut 
too  late,  and  if  very  cold  weather  sets  m,  it  will  occaaioa  tte 
cut  leaves,  and  others  suddenly  exposed  thereto,  by  cuttfog  in 
the  shoots,  to  change  of  a  rusty-like  disagreeable  colonic  wliieb 
they  would  not  recover  all  winter. 

Plani  Bag  Edging*. 

Plant  box  where  wanted  for  edgings  to  borders  or  beds  j 
this  being  a  very  successful  season  to  do  that  work,  f«  iie  boa 
will  now  very  soon  root. 

To  make  neat  edgings  you  should  get  some  short  bu^Av  boi 
and  this  should  be  slipped  or  parted  into  moderately  small 
slips,  with  roots  to  each,  and  the  long  woody  roots  cot  offj  aa4 
the  tops  trimmed  even. 

The  method  of  pfantlng;  it  is  this  :^stretcti  yotir  line,  if 
for  a  straight  edging,  along  the  «dg^  6f  the  bed  or  botiter,  and 
let  that  part  be  trodden  lighlly  and  evenly  along,  to  settle  it 
moderately  firm  ;  and  then  with  the  spade  make  it  n{i  AlU  MM 
even,  according  to  the  line  |  then«  on  the  side  of  the  Hue  nest 
the  wallc^  let  e  tmnll  v»tx  trench  be  cot  out  nbovt  ifai  loefeM 
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deep,  making  the  side  next  the  Hue  perfectly  upright,  turoing 
\Jke  earth  out  towards  the  walk  or  alley. 

The  box  is  to  be  planted  in  this  trench  close  against  the 
Bpri«^ht  side  next  the  line,  placing  the  plants  so  near  together 
as  to  form  immediately  a  close  compact  edging,  without  being 
too  thick  and  clumsy,  and  with  the  top  of  the  plants  as  even 
as  possible,  all  an  equal  height,  not  more  than  an  inch  abovo 
the  surface  of  the  line  |  and  as  you  proceed  in  planting,  draw 
the  earth  up  to  the  outside  of  the  plants,  which  hxes  them  in 
their  due  position  ;  and  when  yon  have  niantcil  the  row  out, 
then  with  your  spade  trim  in  the  eartii  almost  to  the  top  of  the 
plants,  and  tread  it  neatly  and  evenly  thereto  and  when  the 
edging  is  planted,  let  any  inequalities  of  the  top  be  cot  as  even 
nod  neat  as  possible  witk  a  pAir  of  shears. 

Plant  Thrift/or  Edymys. 

Thrift  makes  also  a  very  good  edging,  and  this  is  a  t^ry 
proper  time  to  plant  it 

To  make  a  neat  edging,  the  plants  should  be  set  so  ctose  as 
to  toneh  one  another,  either  by  planting  in  a  small  drifl>  or  treaeh, 
as  direoted  above,  for  the  box,  or  by  dibble  \  but  if  plants  are 
saarce,  they  may  be  planted  about  two  or  three  inches  distkned^ 
they  win  meet  by  degrees. 

Planting  in  Pot$. 

Piattting  in  t>6ts  toay  now  be  performed,  to  many  sorts  of 
perennial  lower  pli^fits,  as  also  to  curious  or  desirable  flower- 
ing-shrdbl  and  evergreens ;  both  with  design  of  having  the 
opportunity  of  moving  them  m  th^ir  ftatd  pots  for  decorating 
any  particular  compartments  in  spring  and  summer,  &c.  and 
also  in  e6ine  sortA  for  removing  them  to  places  of  ehelr^r  during 
severe  weather  in  winter :  as  liketirtse  some  for  placing  in  hot- 
houses, in  December  and  January,  &c ;  for  forcing  for 
early  flowering. 

Likewise  bulboa^-roots,  of  atiy  desirable  softs,  may  tiotl^ 
be  planted  in  pots,  or  boxes,  &c. 

Mow  &rBU^  WuUiM  fimd  lAvm$» 

The  grass-walks  and  lawns  should  now  be  mown  generally 
for  the  last  time  in  the  season,  and  should  be  cut  as  close  and 
even  as  possible  :  for  if  not  well  cut  down  at  this  time,  they  will 
appear  very  rough  all  winter. 

The  close-cut  smooth  garden  lawns  shoold  now  be  occasi- 
onally poled  in  dry  weather,  to  scatter  the  wormcasts  about^ 
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auJ  they  should  afterwards  be  roiled  v/itb  a  wooden  or  foaic 
other  roller  i  the  worm-casts,  by  beiug  broken  and  ^-vpread 
abftut  and  the  grass  then  rolled  before  the  scattered  earth  ii 
too  dry,  will  readily  stick  all  to  the  roller,  by  which  means  the 
surface  of  the  grass  will  be  rendered  very  clean. 

Let  nil  parts  of  the  grass- walks  and  lawns  be  at  this  tiiijc 
ke{)t  cleun  from  the  falleii  leaves  of  treet«  coDstaatly  Bwecpiag 
tliem  dean  off* 

Gravel'  Walks, 

Let  gravel-walks  be  still  continued  in  neat  order ;  deaii- 
weededj  swept>  and  occasionally  rolled  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Planting  Hedge»* 

This  is  a  fine  season  to  plant  all  iorla  of  hedges,  both  for 
fences,  shelter,  and  ornament. 

But  may  panicnlari^  plant  all  sorts  of  decidiioas  hedges  aay 
time  from  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month,  (to  the 

end  of  next,  very  soccessfally ;  also  evergreen  hedges,  if 

plantt'd  the  beginning  or  middle,  or  at  least  by  the  end  of  this 
month,  as  after  tiiat  time  it  umy  probably  prove  safer  to  defer 
planting  them  till  the  spring,  in  regard  that  if  sharp  frosti 
should  happen  soon  after,  before  well  rooted,  it  may  iujurethe 
young  shoots  and  leaves,  they  not  being  so  hardy,  as  the  decidu* 
0U8  kinds,  to  resist  .severe  cold,  if  it  occuis  soon  after  removal  ; 
however,  all  or  any  sorts  may  now  be  successfnlly  planted,  as 
they  will  mostly  take  fresh  root  soon  the  same  seasou. — See 
the  Lists  of  Hedge- trees,  &c. 

Likewise  plash  or  lay  down  anv  old  boandary  feDce-he(%es 
of  thorn,  elm,  &c.  which  have  roa  op  tall  and  naked  at  bottoii 
—See  Jfavember  and  DecenUftn 


THE  NURSERY. 

Propagating  bg  lagen. 

Now  begin  to  propagate  forest  trees  and  i^owering  shrubs,  &c. 
by  layers,  this  being  the  best  season  to  perform  that  work  oe 
the  hardy  kinds. 
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The  fioand  is  to  be  dug  round  the  tree  or  shrub  you  iotead 
to  propagate  and  in  doing  this,  the  shoots  or  branches  are 
to  be  brought  down  and  iayed  into  the  earthy  and  fastened 
there  with  forked  or  hooked  sticks  ;  or  previously  nick  or  cut 
R  small  slit  upward  io  the  layer  enderneath ;  especially  bard 
wooded  kiDdsj  to  promote  their  rooting  more  effectQally  $  lay« 
ing  them  aa  above^  inaertlng  the  stem  of  each  shoot  beodingly 
into  the  earth,  aboat  three  or  four  inches  deep,  leaving  the  top 
several  inchea,  or  less  or  more,  out  of  the  ground* 

Elms,  limes,  and  many  other  hardy  forest  trees,  ornamental 
trees,  flowering  shrnbs,  and  evergreens,  succeed  by  laying 
as  above ;  Tikewise  some  sorts  of  fmit*trees,  snch  as  vines, 
figs,  &c. 

But  where  it  is  intended  to  raise  by  layers  any  of  the  above 

trees,  and  tall  shrub  kinds,  that  are  nin  up  in  stem,  those  from 
whicli  the  layers  are  to  be  made  must  be  prepared  for  that 

purpose,  a  year  or  two  before,  by  cutting  down  the  stems  near 
the  grouud,  when  only  about  one  to  two  or  three  inches  thick, 
10  form  what  are  called  stools,  that  they  may  produce  shoots 
or  branches  low  uear  the  bottom,  or  so  convenieniK  situated 
near  the  earth,  as  they  can  be  readily  laid  therein  ^  but  most 
of  the  lower  kinds  of  shrubs  branching  out  near  the  ground 
naturally  afford  layers  enough  properly  situated  for  laying,  with- 
out  the  above  precaution  of  previously  lieadiijg  down  j  though 
where  large  supplies  are  required,  it  is  proper  to  have,  in  most 
parts,  stools  prepared  as  above. 

Take  off  the  lavers  of  all  kinds  of  trees  aiul  shrubs  that  were 
•ayed  a  twelvemonth  ago,  or  last  spring  and  summer. 

Let  these  be  planted  in  rows  in  an  open  compartment ;  the 
larger  plants  set  in  rows  two  feet  and  a  half  asunder,  and  the 
smaller  kinds  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches,  and  planted  twelve 
inches  distant  iii  the  row* 

Propagate  Trees  and  Shrubs  by  Cuttings, 

This  is  a  proper  time  to  plant  cuttings  of  all  such  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs  as  will  grow  by  ti<at  method,  both  of  the  deciduous 
and  evergreen  tribe. 

Many  of  the  deciduous  shrubs  and  trees  in  particular  are 
propagated  bv  this  method ;  such  as  the  honeysuckle  in  all 
the  sorts,  and  many  other  kinds  of  similar  growth,  all  grow 
freely  by  cuttings  planted  any  time  this  or  neit  month  }  and 
way  also  plant  cuttings  of  all  other  deciduous  kinds  as  are 
generally  raised  by  that  means ;  allotting  the  whole  now  a 
moderately  dry- lying  situation  that  they  may  not  be  ii^ttred  by 
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too  redundant  wet  in  winter  >  or  may  all  be  planted  suoeessfoli^ 

in  the  spring. 

The  gooseberry  and  currant-trees  are  also  raised  by  Cttttiiigt« 
and  this  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  can  be  to  plant  them. 

Idkewise  may  now  plant  cuttings  of  some  sorts  of  eTergreessy 
more  particniariy  the  laurel  in  the  beginning  of  the  nonth.— 
See  Piea^ure-ffromd  and  Nunen^  of  this  and  last  montbs. 

Cttttiags  of  all  sorts  planted  a  year  ago«  and  hat  spriag, 
being  rooted^  and  haye  soot  at  top»  may  now  be  transpJantdl 
or  quartered  oat  in  open  nnraery  rows,  to  advaaoe  in  proper 
growth,  and  have  oc^sional  trdning  for  the  porpoees  in- 
tended. 

« 

Saw  mnd  M^Mu  Menfim,  ij^c. 

This  is  the  time  to  sow  haws,  hoHy,  hips,  and  yeivberi  les. 

Beds  must  be  prepared  for  these  berries  three  feet  and  a 
half  or  four  feet  wide  j  the  berries  are  to  be  sown  each  f^a 
separate,  and  covered  an  inch  or  two  deep  with  earth. 

But  it  is  the  practice  of  many  to  prepare  the  holly- berries 
and  bav\s,  for  vegetation,  a  whole  year  before  they  sow  them, 
because  they  seldom  cooie  up  till  the  second  spring  after  sow*  | 
ing  :  it  therefore  is  custoiuary  to  bury  ihem  in  the  ground  in 
a  heap  together^  for  one  year,  and  tbeu  sow  them.  The 
method  is  this  s-— 

On  this  occasion  may  ekher  deposit  Ihem  in  large  garden 
pots,  and  plunge  in  some  dry  ground  several  inches  over  the 
top;  or  in  some  dry  upward  sitaatioQ,  mark  out  a  trench  one 
or  two  feet  wide,  the  length  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
berries  intended,  and  dig  it  twelve  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  indies 
deep  ;  making  the  inittom  level  i  then  lay  the  berries  of  an 
equal  thickness,  and  cover  them  with  the  earth  five  or  six 
inches  deep,  two-thirds  the  depth  of  the  trench,  or  more,  rais- 
ing it  above  in  a  ridge  like  a  grave,  making  the  ridge  rather 
wider  than  the  trench,  in  order  to  throw  off  the  wet  more 
effectually  ;  or  if  deposited  in  pots  plunged  as  above^  earth  tiiem 
up  siuiilaily. 

Here  let  thera  lie  till  tiiis  time  twelvemonth,  when  they  are 
to  betaken  up  and  sown  in  beds,  as  above-mentioned,  and  the 
plants  will  come  up  in  the  spring  following;  or  may  remain 
till  Pebniary  or  March,  and  then  sown,  and  they  vv ill  come  up 
the  same  season  tn  April  or  May. 

Sow  Aeomi* 

Sow  acorns,  this  being  generally  a  good  successful  time  to 
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pnt  them  Into  the  ground  :  and  It  will  be  proper  to  have  them 
mostly  sown  by  the  latter  end  of  tliis  or  some  time  next  month  j 
for  if  kept  much  ioAg^  oyt  of  the  ^rouad^  maay  of  iheia  will 
begin  to  sprout. 

Let  these  be  sown  in  beds,  and  cover  them  eqoaUyf  with 
earth  about  an  inch  and  a  haHj  or  two  ioches  deep. 

StQfiks  to  bud  and  graft  upoi^. 

Sow,  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month,  may  plant 
out  all  kinds  of  seediiag  stocks,  to  bad  aad  graft  the  diiSerent 
fruits  upon.  i 

Let  these  b6  placed  in  rows  two  feet  and  a  liall  asoader^  aad 
set  the  plants  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  distant  fron  ooe  another 
in  the  row. 

Likewise^  for  the  purpose  of  stocks^  transpkat  also  ipckers 
from  the  roots  of  different  kinds  of  fruit-trees^  but  particolailjr 
those  from  the  plum>  codlin  tree,  pear,  and  quinces,  &c. 

Yon  should  now  transplant  from  nursery- beds  and  layer- 
stools  all  the  properlv-rooted  cuttings  and  layero  of  fruit  trees 
as  were  planted  and  Jayed  a  year  ago  or  last  spring,  to  raise 
stocks  I  but  particnlarly  the  cuttings  or  layers  of  quinces,  to 
bud  or  graft  pears  upon,  to  form  dwarf  trees  for  walls  and 
espaliers,  &c.  planting  them  in  wide  nursery  rows,  as  above. 

Phnimg  kariy  Tree$  and  Slarub$. 

Now  you  may  also  transplant  in  nursery-rows,  &c.  ail  hardy 
trees  and  &ofti»  of  bhrubs,  tuvvaids  the  middle  or  end  of  this 

month. 

Those  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  planted  out,  or  transplant- 
ed at  this  season,  will  hx  themselves  firmly  by  the  beginning 
of  next  summer,  which  will  be  a  great  advantage,  for  they 
Will  require  but  very  little  trouble  ia  watering  iu  the  spring. 

Pruning, 

This  is  a  proper  season  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month, 
to  prune  all  kinds  of  young  fruit  trees  in  the  order  required, 
clearing  their  stems  from  lateral  shoots,  and  eradicate  suckers 
from  the  roots,  and  prune  the  head  from  irregular  and  supers 
abundant  shoots,  &c. 

Forest-tiTees  of  all  sorts  may  also  be  pruned  any  time  in 
this  months  to  clear  the  steips  from  Mrong  side  shoots. 

Likewise  flowering  shrubs,  ^c.  may  now  be  generally  pruned 
where  they  want  it,  to  retrench  any  irregularities  of  the  head» 
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&c  such  as  loog  rambltng  or  very  rampant  thooU,  of  rode 

disorderly  growth,  and  any  loi^  straggling  wood. 

Sow  Pbm  and  Cherry  &tones. 

Now  it  will  be  proper  to  pat  into  the  ground  some  plnm 
and  cherry-stones,  to  raise  a  sooply  of  stocks  to  bod  and  grift 

upon. 

Allotting,  for  this  occasion,  a  dryish  light  mellow  soil  ;  dig 
and  prepare  the  ground  into  beds  three  or  four  feet  wide  ; 
take  an  inch  or  two  depth  of  earth  evenly  oflf  the  top,  then  sow 
the  stones  equally,  moderately  thick  ;  press  them  into  the 
anrface  with  the  spade,  and  cover  thera  in  with  the  earth  aboat 
an  inch  and  a  half  deep  in  a  regular  manner. 

it  will  likewise  now  be  necessary  to  prepare  to  preserre 
lOme  plum-stones  in  sand  till  spring,  to  b?  a;?  a  reserve  to  sow 
in  case  those  now  sown  in  the  beds  should  be  destroyed  by 
vermin,  or  severe  frosts  j  having  for  this  purpose  a  good  close 
strong'  box  or  tnb,  or  large  garden  pots,  &c. ;  cover  the  bottom 
three  inches  deep  with  some  qnite  dry.  sand  ;  then  scatter  ia  a 
parcel  of  the  stones,  and  cover  them  two  inches  deep  with 
sand ;  then  scatter  more  stones,  and  throw  on  another  cover- 
ing of  sand,  and  so  proceed  till  the  box,  &c.  be  filled,  or 
as  required. 

Thus  the  stones  will  keep  secnrely  till  the  middle,  or  towards 
the  latter  end  of  February,  when  they  must  be  sown  in  the 

nursery  beds  as  above. 

Plant  Cuttings  of  Laureb. 

Plant  cuttings  of  laurels,  but  let  this  be  done  in  the  beginning 
of  this  month. 

Let  the  cuttings  of  these  plants  be  chosen,  prepared,  and 
planted  in  the  manner  mentioned  the  last  month,  in  the  work 
of  the  nursery,  and  this  month  in  that  of  the  pleasure-ground. 

Portugal  laurels  are  al  o  to  be  propagated  by  cuttings  ;  and 
the  beginning  of  this  month  is  stiil  a  very  good  time  to  plant 
them. 

Propagate  by  Suckers. 

'  Propagate  by  suckers  from  the  roots,  all  sorts  of  trees  and 
shrubs  whtdi  produce  them  j  taking  them  op  with  roots,  and 
olant  then  in  nursery  rows. 

2ransplant  Mvergreens,  Sfc» 
riie  bcglaning  or  any  time  of  this^  month  is  a  proper  season 
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to  transplant  various  sorts  of  evergreens,  sucb  as  laurels,  Por- 
tugal laurels,  laurustinns,  and  such  like  kinds  ;  and  any  other 
sorts  in  young  growth  in  the  nursery,  growing  either  in  beds 
or  transplanted  rows,  and  that  may  appear  to  require  more 
room  for  their  advancing  growth,  may  now  be  transplanted 
accordingly,  in  nursery  rows,  twelve  to  eighteen  inclicj  or  two 
feet  interval,  agreeably  to  the  size  and  nature  of  growth  of  the 
different  sorts  of  young  trees  and  shrubs  as  may  require  traas* 
planting. 

Sow  Beech  Mast,  and  Seeds  of  other  hardy  Trees. 

fhis  18  a  proper  time  to  sow  beech-roast  and  ash-keys.  And 
may  alto  sow  maple-seed  i  let  a  bed  be  dug  Tor  each  of  these 
seeds,  the  earth  well  broken^  the  surface  laid  even  and  prepared 
for  the  seed,  either  by  drills,  or  broad  si^wing. 

Then  sow  the  seeds,  pretty  thick,  «nd  cover  them  an 
inch  deep  with  earth. 

Liicewise  may  sow  the  seeds,  berries,  nuts,  stones,  &c«  of 
most  other  hardy  trees  and  shrobs  ;  but  more  particularly  of 
the  decidnovs  kinds ;  all  or  mostly  hi  beds  of  light  mellow 
earth,  and  cohered  in  therewith  one  or  two  inches  deep,  accord* 
^ng  to  the  nature  and  size  of  the  different  sorts  of  seeds,  &c.  or 
some  sown  in  drills  the  same  depth  ;  or  may  mostly  remaia 
^^r  spring  sowing.  —  See  Feliruary. 


THE  GREEN-HOUSE. 


Orange'T\ree$. 

Rbkotb  the  orange-trees,  and  all  the  other  teuderest  green^ 
Imose  exotics,  into  the  green-  house,  the  beginning  of  this  moiilfu 
provided  it  was  not  done  at  the  end  of  Septeml&r. 

Before  they  are  carried  in,  let  the  beads  be  well  deaneu, 
the  decayed  leaves  picked  off,  cot  out  any  csuiual  decayed  wood« 
and  prune  any  ill  formed  or  nnsightly  irregular  shoots,  or  vmy 
Aaocderly  growths  of  the  year,  as  it  may  seem  necessary, 

2  a 
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whereby  to  preserve  some  regularity  in  the  head ;  aad  let  tfas 
earth  be  stirred  a  little  in  the  top  ol  the  tubs  or  pots. 

About  the  middle  of  the  rooiiUi»  or  sooner^  if  cold  weather, 
It  wiii  be  time  to  lake  in  Ibe  ayrtfe  geraniomsj  and  ail  othei 
green  honte  plants. 

Observe,  as  said  of  the  orangiBSj  to  dean  the  heads,  and 
Cake  ott  the  dead  leaves,  cnt  out  any  decayed  wood»  prnne  any 
paiticniar  disorderly  growing  shoots  i  stir  the  earth  on  the 
snrfaee  of  the  pots ;  and,  to  snch  plants  as  appear  any  way 
weakly,  let  some  of  the  eold  earth  be  taken  out  of  the  pot  or 
lob,  and  fill  it  op  with  fresh  eompost 

In  placing  the  plants  in  the  green-honse,  take  great  care  to 
arrange  them  in  regular  order,  the  taller  plants  behind,  and 
the  others  according  to  their  height,  in  regular  gradation  down 
to  ihc  lowest  in  iVout ;  bcinjj^  ^ilso  careful  to  dispose  the  differ- 
eut  sorts  ill  such  varied  orticr.  as  tlie  foliage  luay  clTect  a  strike 
ing  contrast  and  variety,  by  intermixing  the  broad  and  Daiiovv 
leaved,  tlie  >*imple  and  compound  leaved,  and  the  light  green 
and  dark  green,  and  the  other  different  shades  and  tints  of 
colours  and  variations  of  the  foliage  of  the  various^  kinds,  in 
which  they  will  exhibit  a  coDhpit  uous  and  agreeable  diversity. 

When  they  nre  all  thus  regularly  arr auged  in  their  places, 
give  their  heads  a  refreshment  of  water  :  tlien  let  the  door 
and  ail  part^  of  the  green-hoaao  be  peatly  cleaned  from  wet  and 
all  manner  of  litter. 

When  the  plants  are  all  in,  take  care  to  supply  them  with 
•  water ;  bnt  let  this  be  always  done  with  moderation.  Like« 
wise,  in  open  weather,  give  them  plenty  of  air  every  mild  day, 
by  opening  all  the  windows  |  bnt  shut  close  of  nights  ;  or  also 
in  the  day,  when  sharply  cold,  or  excessively  wet,  raw,  damp, 
foggy,  or  other  bad  weather. 

Any  myrtles,  &c.  designed  to  be  mntered  in  gardea-franeib 
Sec.  should  now  be  placed  therdn,  and  managed  as  above* 
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SsBumng  the  jShcotwwi  Ft^tmg  Pimei  into  the  FruUhif 

Sieve, 

The  beginning  of  this  month  you  must  begin  to  remove  into 
the  fruiting-stove  or  hot-house  the  succession  pines  j  that  is, 
such  as  are  to  produce  the  fruit  for  the  supply  of  the  ensuiog 
sumiueri  but,  previoos  to  thi0>  preparations  must  be  made  for 
'adding  a  oonsiderable  portion  of  fresh  tan  to  the  bark*bed  in 
the  hot-house. 

I'herefore^  If  not  done  in  the  end  of  last  months  let  some 
good  new  tan  be  now  produced  fron  the  tan  yards,  in  quantity 
aa  advised  last  month,  sufficient  to  supply  the  place  of  tlie 
waste  bark,  which  wiU  now  be  considerable^  and  most  all  be 
removed  by  screening  it  as  below  $  so  that  pf  new  tan»  about 
one  half  or  two  thirds^  'or  more,  in  proportion  ^  what  the  bark* 
pit  win  contain,  will  now  be  necessary )  being,  however,  careful 
Id  provide  a  plentiful  sufficieDcy  :  and,  when  brooght  from  the 
tan  yards,  if  full  of  moisture^  it  will  bie  proper  to  cast  it  up  in 
a  heap  for  ten  or  twelve  days  to  drain  ;  but  If  the  tan  be  very 
wet,  it  should  be  spread  thin  in  some  dry  airy  place,  in  sunny 
days  to  dry,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  a  middling  degree  of  moist  ne^s  : 
for  if  it  is  put  into  the  hot-house  pit  too  wet,  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  it  comes  to  a  kindly  heat,  and  sometimes  not  at  all, 
in  an  effectual  manner. 

VV  hen  the  tan  is  properly  prepared,  as  above,  let  all  the 
pots  that  are  now  plunged  in  the  hot-honsc,  be  taken  out. 

Then  let  all  the  old  tan  in  the  bark- bed  be  sifted  or  screened  : 
Jet  all  that  goes  through  the  screen  be  taken  entirely  away, 
and  as  much  new  1  an  broiiu^ht  in  as  will,  with  the  remaining 
C|Uantity  of  old,  fill  u}>  the  pit  again  ;  forking  up,  as  you  pro- 
ceed, the  new  and  old  mixedly  together,  raising  the  whole 
equal  to,  or  rather  a  little  above,  the  top  of  the  pit,  in  a  level 
order. 

Then,  when  tnet>ed  begins  to  heat  and  the  heat  is  risen 
dear  the  surface,  bring  in  yonr  fruiting  plants,  and  plunge 
fucm  in  the  bark-bed  to  the  rims  3  or  if  doubtful  of  too  consi- 
Cerabje  heat  at  first  In  the  new  bark-bed,  pinnge  the  pots  only 
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about  half  way  for  about  a  fortnight;  if,  however,  you  plunge 
them  wholly  at  first,  yuu  must  observe  to  examine  the  bed 
often  ;  ami  if  you  find  the  heat  at  aiiv  time  violent,  then  let 
the  poib  be  drawn  up  half  wav  or  quite,  out  of  the  tan,  as  you 
see  convenient,  to  prevent  its  burning  the  roots  of  tlie  plants. 

Jini  when  the  beat  U  moderatet  let  Uie  pots  be  fuiiy  plunged 
to  their  rims. 

The  plauts  thas  hnally  placed  in  the  fruiting  house,  give  the 
nsttai  culture  ;  the  admission  of  fresh  air  moderately,  in  fine 
sunny  days,  gentle  waterings,  and  to  begin  the  assistance  of 
fire  heat  towards  the  end  of  the  month* 

Should  also  now  replenish  the  snccession  honses,  or  pits^ 
with  the  sapply  of  young  pines^  next  in  soecessional  growth 
to  the  above  fruiting  plants  5  also  the  yonnger  successions  ta 
the  next  advancing  stage,  placed  in  the  bark-plts«  frames^  er 
other  wintering  departments  of  artificial  heat,  either  of  bark 
kdu,  donff  beds,  &c.  if  not  done  in  September. 

Skceeisum  Plants, 

Likewise  the  bark  bed  of  the  succession  house,  or  pit,  wiH 
also  DOW  require  to  be  renewed  with  a  proper  quantity  of  new 
tan,  if  not  done  last  month  ^  observing,  as  advised  »hove  in 

the  Fruiting  liut-House. 

Oenerai  Cure. 

Give  also  proper  ai tendance  to  the  plants  in  geiieral  in  the 
hot-house,  both  liie  pines  and  all  the  other  exotics  let  them 
have  the  necessary  culture. 

Let  occasional  waterings  be  glvea  once  or  twice  a  week,  or 
as  you  shall  see  occasion  being  careful  not  to  give  too  much 
at  this  time. 

Likewise  admit  fresh  air  into  the  house  every  fine  calm  day 
when  a  warm  sun,  by  sliding  open  some  of  the  glasses  from 
nine  or  ten  till  two  or  three  o'clock. 

If  any  plants  want  shifting  into  larger  pots,  let  it  be  done;, 
and  plnnge  the  pots  in  the  bark  bed. 

About  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month, 
it  will  be  time  to  begin  to  give  the  addition  of  fire-heat  in  the 
hot-houses,  by  making  fires  every  cold  evening  $  and  also 
occasionaUy  in  a  morning,  when  very  damp  cloudy  cold  we»> 
Ibert 
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WOftK  TO  BB  DONE  IN  TOE  KITOHBll  AARDKN 

In  the  middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  this*  month,  is  a 
proper  season  to  plant  some  early  beans,  oiluer  to  succeed 
such  as  were  planted  in  October;  or,  wliere  no  plantation 
thereof  was  then  made,  it  may  be  done  in  the  begioaiDg,  or 
any  time  this  month  very  successfully.  . 

The  beans  which  are  planted  now  will  come  in  at  an  early 
BeasoD  and  often  succeed  better  than  those  which  were  planted 
three  weeks  or  a  month  sooner. 

The  mazagan  bean  comes  in  the  earliest*  is  a  great  bearer, 
a  good  bean  for  the  table  while  young,  and  roost  proper  to  be 
planted  at  this  season,  for^the  earliest  crop;  but  may  also 
plant  either  some  small  Spanish,  broad  Spanish,  or  long^-pod- 
ded  beans,  or  a  few  of  each  for  a  successional  early  supply. 

Let  these  beans  be  planced  in  a  warm  dry  situation,  and 
some  in  a  south  border,  under  a  wall  or  other  fence ;  and 
observe  the  same  niethocl  in  planting  them  as  mentioned  in 
Octcber  in  t-he  article  of  beans. 

Gr  likewise,  if  not  done  last  .month,  may  sow  a  quantity 
of  the  maza^ans,  or  other  forward  beans,  thick  together  in  a 
bed  er  border,  in  a  warm  situation,  for  transplanting  towards 
the  spring,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  be  defended  with  a  frame 
or  glasses*  or  other  occasipnal  protection,  from  severe  frost,  to 
peserve  them  in  good  condition  for  planting  out  at  a  proper 
time  ;  and,  if  those  in  the  open  ground  happen  to  suffer  by 
the  severity  of  the  winter,  these  will  be  good  substitute  plants. 
—See  October, 

Pease, 

Sow  also  some  pease  towards  the  middle  of  this  month, 
to  succeed  those  planted  in  October,  that  there  may  be  i 
regular  supply  of  them  for  the  table  in  their  due  season. 
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But  if  none  were  sown  in  October,  it  will  be  proper  to  soir 
tome  ID  the  beginning  or  middle  of  this  month. 

The  pease  which  are  tsovvn  the  first  or  second  week  in  this 
month  will  have  a  greater  chance  of  surviving  the  frost  th^Q 
those  which  are  sown  the  begiooiDg  or  middle  of  October,  and 
they  will  eome  in  almost  as  early. 

Bot  where  ao  earliest  production  is  expected^  It  ia  the  aott 
certaiD  method  to  sour  a  few  at  both  timet :  tkeii«  if  one  thodd 
fail,  the  other  may  succeed  i  osd  if  both  are  msKce^ntal,  om 
will  iocceed  the  other  id  bearing. 

The  best  pease  Cor  sowing  at  this  season  are  the  early  1io(- 
spur  I  there  are  several  kinds  of  the  hotspurs,  bot  let  the 
earliest  sort  be  procured  from  the  seeds^men  or  nmeryHnen, 
the  same  sorts  as  advised  in  October^  and  see  that  the  seed  is 
new  and  good. 

A  warm  border,  ander  a  wall,  is  the  proper  situation  to  sow 
these  pease  in  now,  for  the  earliest  crop  ;  and  may  sow  a 
larger  portion  in  some  warmest  main  quarter^  aad  sow  tbtP 
in  the  maooer  directed  ia  the  last  month. 

Sowing  Madishes, 

Abo«t  the  beginning,  or  towards  the  middle,  or  any  timn 
of  this  BBonth,  yon  may  sow  some  short-top  radish  seed; 
and  if  they  aurTive  the  Iroat,  they  will  come  in  early  In  the 

spring. 

There  is,  however,  bnC  little  dependence  on  this  crop's  a«e> 
ceeding  $  but  atiil,  where  these  things  are  desired  early,  it  wiU 
be  proper  to  sow  a  few,  and  let  Uiem  take  their  chance  :  if  the 
winter  shonld  be  favoorabie,  yon  will  hare  radishes  at  a  very 
early  time. 

Let  the  seed  be  sown  in  a  warm  border,  near  a  waii  or  other 
fence,  observing  to  sow  it  pretty  thick  ^  iet  ibis  be  done  in  a 
dry  day  — See  December  and  Januai^. 

Small  Salad  Herbi. 

Sow  the  different  sorts  of  small  saladin^,  where  still  ia 
request,  at  this  season  ^  in  which,  if  required  in  constant  suc- 
cession, should  sow  some  once  a  week  or  fortnight* 

The  principal  sorts  are,  cresses,  mustard,  rape,  and  radish  i 
also  lap  cabbi^ge  lettuce,  to  cut  for  use  in  young  growth. 

Where  it  was  not  done  last  month,  it  will  now,  for  the  move 
certainty  of  raising  these  herbs,  be  proper  to  prepare  for  the 
seeds  a  bed  of  rich  light  earth,  in  a  warm  situation,  the  length 
and  width  of  one  or  more  garden  frames ;  obserrlng,  theframae 
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for  this  occasion  should  be  of  the  shallowest  W\n6,  that  the 
surface  of  the  bed  may  be  as  near  the  glasses  as  possible,  as 
this  will  be  a  greater  advantage  to  the  growth  o(  tlie  seed  and 
plants  :  break  the  earth  well,  and  lay  the  bed  sloping  to  the 
sun  ;  rake  the  surface  hne,  then  put  on  the  frame^  aud  sow 
the  seed. 

The  feed  mav  cither  be  sown  in  drills,  or  all  over  the  sur- 
face  as  observed  last  raootb,  aod  covered  not  more^  or  rather 
less,  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  with  earthy  as  their  8eeds> 
et  this  season^  should  be  but  just  covered. — See  October, 

When  the  seed  is  sowd>  immediately  pat  on  the  glasses : 
and  when  the  plants  appear^  let  them  hare  air  by  raising  the 
lights^  or  taking  them  entirely  oft,  in  fine  mild  days,  as  you 
see  it  necessary  :  always  kee^  them  cloie  erery  night. 

Or  for  these  seed  at  this  season,  may  practice  as  hinted  in 
September,  &c.  $  that  is,  form  a  sloping  bed  to  the  sun,  half 
a  foot  or  more  higher  in  the  back  than  m  (he  front ;  set  on 
the  frame,  sink  the  back  part  on  the  ground,  that  the  surface 
of  the  bed  may  be  equally  within  six  or  eight  inches  of  the 
glasses  as  before  intimated,  and  sow  the  seed  as  above. 

By  practising  the  above  methods  at  tliis  season,  there  will 
not  t>e  occasion  to  use  artificial  heat  to  raise  these  herbs,  except 
in  severe  frosty  weather. 

However,  where  a  supply  of  these  small  herbs  are  required 
to  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  posMble,  it  is  eligible  to  make  a 
slender  hot- bed  at  this  season  for  raising  them,  observing  the 
method  directed  in  January  and  February, 

JLeituce. 

Let  the  lettnce  plants,  which  were  planted  in  frames  last 
month  to  stand  the  winter,  enjoy  the  air  freely  every  day,  when 
the  weather  is  mild  and  dry,  by  taking  the  glasses  entirely  ofif 
in  the  morning ;  but  generally  let  them  be  put  on  again  in  the 
evening,  especially  ii  appearance  of  much  wet,  or  is  very  cold  j 
as  also  in  the  day  time  on  similar  occasions,  arid  when  frosty  j 
and  continued  open  in  all  dry  temperate  weather  ;  for  if  these 
plants  are  kept  too  close,  they  would  draw  up  iu  a  wcaklv 
insignificant  growth. 

When  the  weatlier  is  very  wet,  let  the  glasses  be  kept 
on :  but  if  temperately  mild,  let  them  be  raised  two  or  three 
inches  at  the  back  of  the  frame,  to  admit  air  to  the  plants. 

In  frosty  weather  keep  the  jj^lasses  close :  and  if  very  seveiw 
ose  other  covering  if  yon  see  it  necessarj'. 
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If  you  have  any  of  the  same  plants  under  beii  or  hand-glasseib 
let  the  same  rule  be  observed  as  above. 

Such  lettuces  as  were  not  planted  iast  month  into  the  \^  inter 
beds  where  intended,  should  now  be  planted  therein  the  begin- 
ning of  this  month*  either  in  frames  or  warm  borders^  or  ooder 
hand-glasses*  &€. 

Search  for  and  destroy  slugs  among  the  young  kitooe  planU 
which  often  annoy  them  greatly  at  this  season. 

All  the  advanced  crops  of  celery  sboold  now  be  folly  earth- 
ed up  a  coasiderable  height  for  blanching,  and  to  preserye  the 
plants  from  frost. 

This  work  should  now  be  well  attended  to  when  dry  open 

weather }  [jrcak  the  earth  well,  and  lay  it  up  regularly  to  both 
sides  of  the  plants  within  a  few  inches  of  the  tops  of  their 
leaves. 

in  performing  this  work,  let  care  be  taken  not  to  lay  the 
earth  up  to  the  plants  too  hastily,  whereby  to  force  the  earth 
into  their  hearts  and  bury  them,  which  would  retard  iheir 
growths  and  occasion  them  to. rot  in  that  part. 

Endive, 

Take  the  advantage  of  a  dry  day  to  tie  up  some  endive 
plants,  to  whiten  them. 

Choose  for  this  purpose  some  of  the  best  full-grown  plants  ; 
and  when  their  leaves  are  perfectly  dry,  let  them  be  gathered 
up  regularly  in  your  hand*  and  tied  together  with  a  string  of 
bassj  or  small  osier  twig. 

But  if  the  weather  is  inclinablo  to  be  frosty,  or  excessively 
wet,  the  following  method  may  be  practised,  to  whiten  some 
endive  for  the  service  of  a  family. 

Draw  up  some  of  the  best  and  largest  plants  in  a  dry  mild 
day,  with  full  roots^  and  aiiy  adhtring  mould  together,  and  lay 
them  in  a  dry  airy  place  for  a  day  or  two  to  drain  off  the  wet 
from  between  their  leaves. 

Then  either  raise  a  ridge  of  dry  light  earth,  sloping  to  the 
sun^  and  place  a  garden-frame  thereon,  or  lay  a  quantity  ol 
light,  dry  mould  into  a  deep  frame,  raised  in  a  high  ridge  behind, 
aloping  to  the  sun,  as  aforesaid  j  then  having  the  endive,  tie 
the  leaves  evenly  together,  plunge  the  lower  part  of  the  planti 
into  the  earth,  and  generally  defend  them  with  glasses  placed 
on  the  frame,  especially  in  rain  and  frosty  weather*  and  nse 
other  covering  occasionally.   Or«  for  want  of  frames,  yon  mav 
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lay  some  earth  in  any  dry  open  shed,  raising  the  earth  in  a 
high  ridge>  or  round  sloping  heap,  and  so  plant  the  endive 
therein  as  above  $  observing^  io  time  of  hard  frosty  to  cover 
the  whole  with  long  Utter. 

By  the  above  method^  yoo  may  whiten  endive  in  any  of  the 
winter  months,  provided  yon  lay  in  a  snffictent  ^[Qantity  at  the 
approach  of  severe  weather. 

But  where  there  is  not  the  conveniency  of  frames^  &c.  you 
may,  in  a  warm  dry  situation,  ia  llie  full  sun,  wiieie  tlie  earth 
is  quite  light,  and  as  diy  as  possible,  dig  some  of  the  ground 
In  a  high  sloping  ridge  or  bank  fronting  the  sun,  about  two  or 
three  feet  high,  as  advised  in  January,  making  the  side  steep 
for  the  wet  to  run  off ;  tlien  let  some  endive  plants  be  prepar- 
ed as  above  intimated,  and  deposit  them  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  ridge  of  earth  in  the  same  manner  :  and  thus  the  endive 
will  sometimes  stand  the  winter,  and  blanch  in  tolerable  per- 
fection, without  so  mnch  hazard  ef  rotting  by  excessive  wet> 
&c.  as  the  moisture  cannot  lodge  as  In  the  common  level  ground^ 
though  eometimei  the  natural  great  moisture  of  the  earth  at 
this  season  occasions  the  plants  to  rot  more  or  less. 

Bat  the  ridges  should  be  sheltered  in  severe  frosts  bv 
covering  of  some  dry  long  litter. 

See  also  the  methods  suggested  in  October. 

Cabbage  and  Coleweri  Pianist 

In  the  beginning  of  this  month  may  finish  planting  some 
cabbage  plants  of  \he  early  kinds,  if  not  done  in  October,  to 
come  forward  next  spring  and  summer,  in  April  and  May,  &c. 
Choose  strong  good  plants,  and  set  them  in  rows,  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  asunder. 

Likewist^  ftuish  planting  coleworts,  if  not  done,  for  the  spring 
supply  :  setting  them  in  rows,  twelve,  by  six  or  eight  inches 
distance. 

Hoe  and  loosen  the  ground  between  the  rows  of  cabbages 
and  cole  worts  planted  the  two  last  months ;  which  will  both 
kill  weeds  and  vermin,  and  greatly  assist  the  growth  of  the 
plants. 

Cardeens, 

Finish  landbg  or  earthing- up  cardoons  as  they  advance  in 
fceight.  First  gather  their  leaves  up  even  and  close,  and  tie 
them  together  with  a  hay-band  ;  then  let  the  earth  be  well 
broken,  and  laid  up  round  each  plant  to  a  good  height. 

Let  this  work  be  pcrfurxncd  in  a  dry  mild  day,  and  when  th« 
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leaves  of  the  plants  are  perlsctiy  drjj  otheririse  tbmjf  w'M 
in  the  heart 

Asparagui, 

Where  the  asparagos  beds  weve  not  cleaned  and  eanhad  wf 
last  month,  it  mast  now  be  done. 

This  fbonld  be  done  tbe  beginning  of  the  month,  and  obeerfe 
the  Miowing  method :  cat  down  the  atems  or  haoni  of  the 

asparagus  close  to  the  surface  of  tbe  beds,  and  let  tbis  be 

directly  carried  away. 

Tlien,  with  a  sharp  hoe,  let  all  weeds  on  the  beds  be  cat  op, 
aod  at  the  same  time  draw  them  off  into  the  alleys. 

Then  set  the  line,  and  with  a  spade  mark  out  the  alleys  be- 
tween the  beds,  about  eic^hteen  inches  or  two  feet  wide  ;  this 
done,  let  the  alleys  be  dii^^  out  lon^f-ways  one  moderate  spade 
deep*  and  lay  a  good  portion  of  earth  of  each  alley  nearly  to 
tbe  right  and  left,  equally  over  the  beds  ;  and  as  you  go  oa» 
let  the  weeds  which  were  drawn  off  the  beds  be  digged  into 
the  bottom  of  the  alleys  a  proper  depth  under  tbe  earS>  leaving 
the  surface  regular  and  even  3  and  let  tbe  edge  of  every  bed  be 
made  full  and  straigbt^See  October* 

Wuuer-dr^  Artichoke,. 

About  the  middle,  or  some  time  this  month,  ahoold  give 
the  artichokes  the  winter-dressing,  by  catting  down  the  large 
leaves^  and  so  dig  between*  and  land  up  over  the  rows,  both 

to  guard  the  ci  ov\  n  oi  the  roots  and  licai  t  of  the  plants  from 
severe  frosts,  aod  as  a  cultural  improvement  to  their  future 
growth. 

Let  tlie  leaves  be  cut  down  close  to  the  ground,  all  but  the 
small  central  ones,  and  the  young  shoots  in  the  heart  of  tbe 

plants. 

Then  may  practice  eitber  of  the  following  methods  of  land* 
ing  up  the  rows. 

Tbe  first  is,  that  if  in  a  dose  or  fuU  plantation,  m  continued 
rows,  focr  feet,  or  four  and  a  half,  to  five  feet  asunder,  let 
trenches  be  lined  out,  between  the  rows  of  plants,  twelve,  or 
fifteen,  to  eighteen  inches  wide,  in  proportion  to  the  width  of 
the  intervals,  extending  them  longways  the  rows,  one  trendi 
along  the  middle  of  each  interval,  then  lightly  dig  the  spaces 
of  the  rows,  turning  in  all  weeds  ;  and  then  let  the  trenches 
be  digged  out  regularly  along,  one  moderate  spade  deep,  lay- 
ing the  earth  thereof  equally  to  each  side,  in  a  gradual  round 
ridge^  le^igthways  over  the  row:^  and  crown  of  tbe  roots^  and 
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close  about  the  oeiitral  young  shoots  nod  b$v%  of  the  plantiB  $ 
and  tba8>  landing  up  the  whole,  they  are  to  iismaiii  io  till  next 
spring  :  but,  observing  in  the  ioterim,  that  at  the  approach  o( 
the  lurd  frost  it  would  be  proper  to  fill  the  treuehes  with  some 
long  stable  litter,  &a  to  prevent  the  frost  entering  that  way 
Ato  the  roots ;  also  to  cover  the  plants  above* 

The  other  method  is  as  follows,  and  is  rather  preferable  to 
the  foregoing  that,  instead  of  digging  out  trenches,  as  above, 
the  ground  in  each  row  is  to  be  digged  longways,  in  a  gradual^ 
ridge  along  the  row  of  plants  ;  but,  preparatory  to  this, 
may  first  line  out  the  proper  widths  of  the  spaces  of  the  rows, 
— setting  your  line  along  the  middle  of  each  space  between  the 
said  rows  5  and  with  the  spade  cut  a  mark  in  the  ground, 
according  to  the  line  in  each  interval,  by  which  you  form  beds, 
as  it  were,  four  feet,  or  four  and  a  half  or  five  feet  wide, 
according  to  the  distance  of  the  rows,  one  row  of  plants  ranging 
along  the  middle  of  every  such  bed ;  then  the  ground  is  to  be 
digged  along  regularly  the  width  and  lengthway  each  of  the 
said  beds,  and  close  between  all  the  plants  in  the  row,  at  the 
same  time  working  the  earth  gradually  from  each  side  into  a 
moderate  ridge  along  the  middle,  and  close  about  the  row  of 
plants,  and  so  as  the  row  range  exactly  along  the  middle  of 
the  ridge. 

^  Thus  far  are  tne  principal  methods  of  wioter-dressing  arti- 
chokes, both  to  guard  against  rigorous  frosts,  and  as  a  bene- 
ficial culture,  preparatory  to  their  spring  grow  th,  &c.  though 
some  often  omit  landing  them  up^  and  only  apply  some  long 
stable  dung  over  the  plants  in  severe  frosty  weather  ^  but  this 
alone  is  not  always  so  effectual. 

However,  in  excessive  frosts  it  would  also  be  adviseable  to 
apply  a  covering  of  long  dung  litter  over  the  ridges  or  close 
about  the  plants,  to  remain  during  the  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther. 

Artichokes  of  two  or  three  years  standing  will  occasionally 
require  manural  assistance  of  good  dnngi  and  this  is  the  pro- 
per season  to  apply  it,  previous  to  landing  np,  and  to  dig  it 
into  the  ground  at  that  time,  accordingly. 

CauUfiotoer  PianiM. 

Let  the  cauliflower  plants,  which  are  in  frames  to  stand  the 
winter,  have  the  free  air  every  day,  when  the  u  cather  is  mild 
and  dry,  by  taking-  tlie  glasses  quite  off  in  the  moniing,  but 
let  the  plants  be  covered  witli  them  every  night. 

When  the  weather  is  extremely  wet,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep 
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the  glaiiaes  over  Ihem  :  bnt  at  the  same  time  if  mild  weather, 
let  the  glasaet  be  raised  two  or  three  inches,  or  more^  t>ehiod, 
or  in  front,  to  adknit  a  large  share  ol  free  air  to  the  plants. 

When  dead  leaves  at  any  time  apjpear  upon  the  plants^  let 
them  be  taken  off^  and  keep  them  perfectly  clear  from  weeds. 

The  cantiflowers  which  are  planted  nnder  hand  or  bell-glassec 
most  be  treated  as  above ;  and  if  they  rnn  long'-shanked,  lay 
in  some  dry  earth  round  abont  their  stems. 

\\  here  cauliflowers  were  not  pricked  in  frames,  ike.  not 
planted  out  under  hand- glasses  last  month,  as  there  directedj 
it  may  still  be  done  the  beginning  of  this  —  See  October* 

Look  for  slugs  among  the  above  cauliflower  plants^  wbicu 
often  attack  them  very  injuriously  at  this  season. 

Spinach. 

The  winier  spinach  should  now  be  kept  perfectly  clean  from 
weeds :  and,  where  the  plants  stand  too  close^  let  some  of  the 
smallest  be  taken  np  for  use,  so  that  every  plant  may  stand 
singly  ;  then  the  son  and  air  can  come  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  dry  it^  which  will  be  comfortable  to  the  plants^  and 
Ihey  will  thrive  the  better. 

when  you  gather  spinach  of  the  standing  plants,  let  care  be 
taken  to  cut  only  the  large  outside  leaves,  leaving  the  inner 
ones  to  grow  larger,  and  they  will  be  fit  to  galLei*  in  their 
turn. 

Carrots  and  Parsneps,  Beets,  8fc. 

The  beginning  of  this  month  you  should  take  up  carrots  and 
parsneps,  or  other  kitchen  roots,  in  order  to  Jay  them  in  sand, 
to  preserve  them  for  winter  use. 

For  if  these  esculent  roots  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
ground,  some  sorts  would  spoil  y  the  carrots  in  particular,  many 
of  them  would  be  apt  to  canker  and  rot  $  besides,  the  roots  in 
general,  if  severe  frost  should  set  in;  would  be  frozen  so  hard 
in  the  ground,  that  they  could  not  be  easily  digged  up  when 
wanted.  It  Is  therefore  proper  to  take  up  most  of  the  main 
crops  of  spring-sown  carrots^  and  a  portion  of  Ike  parsneps  | 
as  these  are  not  so  liable  to  spoil  as  the  carrots. 

Take  the  advantage  therefore  of  a  dry  mild  day,  and  take 
the  roots  out  of  the  ground  ;  cut  the  tops  off  close,  clean  them 
from  earth,  and  carry  thera  into  some  convenient  dry  place. 

Then  lay  a  bed  of  dry  sand  on  the  floor  about  two  or  three 
nches  thick  ;  place  the  roots  upon  the  sand  close  together, 
witb  ihe  crowns  outwards  and  inwards,  alternately.  Cover 
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the  root«  with  sand  two  inches  thick,  then  lay  some  more  roots« 
and  then  more  sand  :  and  so  proceed  with  a  layer  of  sand  and 
another  of  roots,  till  yoa  hare  laid  them  all^  and  lay  some  dry 
straw  thickly  over  the  whole. 

Likewise  dig  np  some  red  beet-roots,  to  preserve  in  the 
same  manner :  also  some  salsafy,  scorzonera,  horse-radish^  and 
Hamburgh  par  ley  roots,  &:c.  towards  the  middle  or  latter  end 
of  this  month,  or  bcfoic  (be  apfyroach  of  the  liard  frosts  j  or 
likewise,  on  the  same  occasion,  a  few  turnips,  and  black  tur- 
nip radish,  laying  the  whole  in  sand  as  the  carrots  and  pars- 
neps,  to  serve  as  a  ready  supply  incase  of  rigorous  frosts  lock- 
ing the  others  in  the  ground. 

Patatos, 

Where  potatos  still  remain  in  the  ground^  let  them  dow  be 
iaken  np  as  soon  as  possible,  before  severe  frost  begins; 
:he8e  roots  cannot  bear  much  frost,  for  such  as  are  effected  by 
it,  immediately  tarn  watery,  and  then  are  not  fit  to  eat. 

They  should  be  digged  up  with  a  flat  tbree-tined  fork,  there 
being  proper  potato  forks  for  the  purpose,  made  with  flat 
tines,  blunted,  roundish  at  the  ends.  In  proceeding  to  dig  up 
the  potatosj  previously  cut  down  the  haum  or  stalks  of  the 
plants  near  the  ground  ;  the  remaintug  part  of  the  stalks  will 
serve  as  a  direction  in  pitching  the  fork  j  then  in  digging  up 
the  potatos,  turn  them  clean  up  to  the  top,  and  collect  them 
into  baskets,  &c. 

Let  these  roots,  when  taken  up,  be  cleaned  from  the  adher- 
ing rou^h  earth,  and  laid  up  in  a  dry  close  npnrtnient  j  and 
when  the  weather  is  severe,  let  them  he  covered  with  some 
dry  straw,  and  let  this  be  laid  almost  a  foot  thick  over  them. 

These  roots^  after  being  housed,  should  be  from  time  to  time 
turned  and  looked  over ;  and  all  such  as  have  any  tendency 
to  rottenness  or  decay  should  be  taken  out,  for  such  would 
infect  those  that  are  sound,  and  the  infection  would  soon 
spread. 

Manure  and  IVenck  Kiicken'groutuL 

Now  take  advantage  of  dry  days  and  frosty  weather,  and 

bring  in  rotten  dung  from  old  hot- beds,  or  from  dunghills,  and 

lay  it  upon  such  vdcaut  pieces  of  kitchen-ground  as  want 
manure. 

Likewise  now  dig  or  trench  up  all  such  pieces  of  ground  as 
are  vacant  3  and,  in  ovd^ir  that  the  ground  may  receive  the  true 
advantage  of  fallow^  let  every  pitce^  as  you  dig  or  treach  it. 
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be  laid  lip  m  narrow  ridges  ;  and  where  manured  or  danged^ 
iet  the  duug  be  djgp:ed  in  rtgularly,  only  one  spade  deep. 

The  Ireoching  aiui  ridgini^  up  the  ground  in  winter  is  a  great 
improveinenr,  by  turning  down  the  top,  and  the  fresh  soil 
below  turned  up  to  the  surface,  which  thereby  recruits*  enrich- 
es, iTiellows,  and  iui proves  by  the  ueatlier  ino  e  than  many 
could  imagioe  ^  and  by  its  being  laid  np  in  rough  ridges,  the 
frost,  8UD,  and  air  can  then  have  more  free  access  ;  all  o( 
wUch  coAtribote  gmtly  to  the  enriching  and  meiiowiog  tkt 
gBOondj  and  the  soooer  thia  is  done  the  better. 

When  intended  to  dig  the  ground  by  trenching,  lei  tbe 
trencbet  generally  be  digmd  two  full  spades  wide,  and  oaa  or 
two  deep,  aooording  as  ue  depth  of  good  soil  admits^  or  as 
My  be  required  for  difiereal  oeeaMoae  *,  laying  the  earth  op 
ron|h,  in  a  fdU  ridge  longways  each  trench.^8ee  Oet^er, 

By  digging  the  vacant  pieoes  of  gronnd  in  the  winter  senaon, 
it  it  not  only  an  advantage  to  the  eoU,  bot  it  also  looks  neat» 
and  will  greatly  forward  the  bnslnesB  in  the  spring,  when  there 
is  always  a  deal  of  other  work  in  hand. 

The  ground  being  laid  up  in  ridges,  it  is  Roon  levelled  down 
in  the  spring,  when  it  is  wanted  lor  tbe  reception  of  seeds  or 
plants,  beneiiciaUy  improved  in  a  mellow  fertilised  state^  for 
the  advantage  of  the  respective  crops. 

Sowing  Carrot  Seed. 

Dig  a  warm  border  the  beginning  or  middle  of  this  month, 
and  sow  in  it  some  carrot  seed,  to  have  a  chancc  of  obtaining 
a  few  early  young  carrots  in  the  spring. 

But  sow  only  a  small  spot,  at  this  time,  for  there  is  not 
much  dependence  in  having  great  success  ;  but  still  it  is  pro* 
per  to  make  a  trial  of  a  little  seed  $  and  if  the  winter  proves 
any  thing  nild>  there  will  be  a  chance  of  having  some  early 
success  in  spring  or  beginning  of  somnier. 

Onions. 

Take  care  now  of  the  young  winter  onions ;  where  weeds 
appear,  iet  them  be  pkked  out  with  care. 

Let  this  be  done  in  doe  time  before  the  weeils  spread^  as 

they  would  now  soon  greatly  prejudice  these  small  young 
plants,  especially  chickweed,  and  other  creeping  weeds,  which 
often  prevail  at  this  season,  and  soon  spread  over  ihc  burface. 

In  the  forwardest  first-sown  crops  of  the  above  plants,  the 
young  onions  will  be  of  some  auvai,ced  growth,  and  may  thia 
out  tiomc  moderately  for  use  in  salads,  &a   especiaiiy  die 
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Welch  onions  :  leaving,  however,  a  pleatlfttl  SOpply  to  MiUKl 
the  winter  for  early  spring  service. 

Dried  old  onions,  housed  for  winter^  shoold  lie  occasion  ally 
Inrncd  over^  and  pick  out  aU  thai  disoover  any  tendency  to  n 
decftjed  state. 

HoUbeds  to  raise  Asparagus, 

Nomr  is  a  proper  time  to  begin  to  make  hot-beds  to  force 
aaparagna,  if  not  done  last  month  \  the  method  of  making  and 
managing  these  beds  may  be  seen  in  the  work  of  the  iEtldben 
Crarden  in  FAruary  and  December. 

Many  of  the  kitchen-gardeners  about  London  begin  to  make 
asparagus  hot-beds  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  September^ 
or  earfy  in  October,  in  order  to  have  asparagus  fit  to  gather 
by  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  which  mostly  happens  the  second  week 
in  Novembei. 

But  if  a  hot-bed  of  asparagus  was  begun  at  the  above  time, 
or  last  moDth,  anotlier  should  be  made  iu  the  iuiddle  of  this 
month  to  furniiih  a  successional  supply. 
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Pruning  and  nailing  Fines. 

ViNtib,  both  against  walls  and  in  vineyards,  being  now  desolat- 
ed, or  he  leaves  fallen,  may  have  the  general  winter  pruning 
and  nailing,  &c. ;  or  at  least  that  business  may  be  commenced 
any  time  this  month,  and  consists  now  of  a  general  regulation 
both  among  the  young  and  old  wood. 

In  pruning  vines,  you  must  observe  to  leave  on  the  general 
branches,  in  everv  part,  a  proper  supply  of  the  last  siiminer's 
•hoots  beiow  and  above,  both  in  laterals  and  terminals  as 
principal  bearers  to  produce  the  fruit  the  next  year  ;  and  let 
all  the  irregular,  and  superabundant  shoots  that  are  not  wanl- 
td,  be  cut  out  dose ;  cutting  out  also  some  part  of  the  /ormer 
years*  bearers^  on  particular  different  occasions*  such  as  either 
where  over  abundantly  dose^  or  too  much  advanced  in  length 
m  their  respeaive  places^  itc  pruning  them  less  or  more  dowup 
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either  to  some  eli^ble  lateral  shoot  to  remain  for  a  terminal  or 
leader  thereto,  as  every  branch,  whether  remainiog  entire  or 
abortened,  should  have  a  yonng  ahoot  for  a  terminal,  or  coca* 
aionally  aome  parts  where  too  crowded,  or  improper,  cnt  quite 
ont  or  pmned  as  above,  as  It  may  seem  expedient ;  and  like- 
wise casaal,  long  advaDced>  naked  old  wood,  anfornished  witk 
yonng,  shonld  be  pruned  similarly^ — in  order.  In  the  whole, 
to  give  proper  room  for  training  the  more  eligible  branches 
and  general  supply  of  bearing  shoots,  &c. 

For  the  last  summer's  shoots,  whicli  are  now  left,  will,  in 
the  spring,  produce  from  every  eye  or  bud  a  young  shoot,  and 
on  these  young  shoots  the  grapes  are  produced  the  same  sum- 
mer ;  for  vines  seldom  produce  immediate  bearing  shoots  from 
any  but  one-year-old  wood. 

Therefore  the  main  article  to  oe  observed  now  is,  to  retaio 
on  the  general  main  branches  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  last 
summer's  shoots  in  every  part,  lateral  and  terminal,  as  before 
intimated,  regularly  from  bottom  to  top,  at  proper  orderly 
distances,  both  sideways,  and  In  progressive  order  from  the 
bottom  upward, retaining  the  strongest  and  best  situated  shoots, 
with  the  shortest  joints,  catting  ont  the  soperabundancy,  with 
part  of  the  old  wood,  as  above  said,  leaving  a  plentifnl  aoppiy 
for  regular  training  to  the  wall,  &c.  six  or  eight  to  ten  or 
twelve  inches  diitance,  according  lo  the  strength  of  the  shuoit 
and  degree  of  wall-rooni  -  and  ;is  you  proceed,  let  each  re- 
maining shoot  be  shortened  according  to  it's  strength. 

The  general  rule  is  to  sliorten  the  ^!l(M)'s  to  three,  fonr,  five, 
or  six  eyes  or  joints  in  length,  according  to  the  strength  of  ihe 
different  shoots  j  and  never  leave  the  strongest  shoots  more 
than  &ve  or  six  eyes  or  joints*  except  on  particular  occasions^ 
In  any  considerable  vacant  space  of  walling ;  for  when  the 
general  shoots  are  left  longer,  they  fill  the  vines  crowdedly  in 
the  ensuing  summer  with  a  saperabundancy  of  nnoecessaryand 
useless  shoots,  and  the  fruit  would  be  smaller  in  proportion ; 
bat  being  cat  as  above,  this  will  produce  each  three*  four*  or 
five  fruitful  shoots  next  summer,  with  two*  three,  four,  ormoie 
bunches  of  grapes  upon  each  shoot,  which  grow  lari^er  and 
ripen  sooner  more  effectually. 

la  shortening  the  shoots,  mind  vo  cm  them  about  half  an 
inch  above  an  eye,  and  make  the  cut  sloping  behind  it. 

Take  care  to  prone  in  such  a  manner  as  that  there  may 
always  he  a  succession  of  yonntr  branches,  advancinu-  from 
towards  the  bottom  parts,  middle,  &c.  in  some  leguhir  pio- 
gression  upward,  both  to  have  ever^  part  properly  furnished 
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with  bearers,  and  a  sufficiency  always  ready  to  supply  the 
jiiaces  of  the  old  naked  wood,  as  it  becomes  unserviceable,  being 
•uch  old  bi  anches  as  are  very  long  advanced,  not  furnished  witb 
bearing  wood,  and  should  be  cut  out  occasionally  where  there 
is  younger  fruitful  branches  furnishing  good  shoots  properly 
situated  to  come  in  to  supply  their  place. 

When  you  have  hnisbed  pruning,  let  the  branches  be  nailed 
op  neatly,  observing  to  lay  them  in  straight  and  regalariy,  six 
or  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  distance^  agreeably  to  the  inti* 
motions  above. 

If  yoo  have  left  ioo  many  branches  when  you  pruned,  lei  than 
be  remedied  in  nailing,  by  cult  lug  oot  the  saperabnndant  wood 
in  a  regular  manner. 

Prune  Apricot  and  Peach  TVeet,  ^c. 

Prune  apricot,  peach,  and  aecliiiiae  trees  ;  and  tlus  may  be 
done  any  time  in  the  month. 

In  pruuing  these  trees,  you  are  to  observe  the  same  method 
AS  mentioned  in  October,  &c  ;  the  last  suniDier's  shoots  having 
been  trained  in  abundantly  in  sumnier,  the  most  irregular  and 
overabundant  of  them  are  now  to  be  pruned  out,  and  a  due 
supply  of  the  best  placed  and  most  promising  moderately  strong 
shoots  cWe  to  be  preserved  in  every  part  at  proper  di^itances,  in 
regular  gradations  tVom  the  bottom  upward  to  the  extreme  parts 
of  the  branches  ;  for  thesie  trees  produce  their  fruit  principally 
upon  the  last  year*s  shoots. 

But  as  this  in  general  winter  pruning  a  regulation  both  in 
the  old  and  young  wood  is  necessary,  give  proper  aitentioa 
accordingly  :  -as  for  instance,  casual  old  naked  branches,  or 
liuch  as  are  of  some  considerable  extension,  and  not  well  fur* 
nished  with  proper  young  wood>  should  be  either  entirely  cot 
out  or  shortened  to  some  convenient  branch  that  supports  such 
shoots^  cutting  them  off  close^  leaving  no  stomp ;  for  it  is  gene* 
rally  requisite  that  some  of  the  most  unserviceable,  old  unfroit* 
fol  wood,  and  part  of  the  preceding  year's  bearers,  shoold  be 
cot  oot  in  the  different  parts  more  or  less,  as  it  shall  seem  ex- 
pedient, in  order  thereby  to  make  room  for  the  requisite  supply 
of  the  last  summer's  shoots,  which  now,  in  a  proper  selection 
of  the  best,  sliould  be  left  every  way  al  uiuderatc  distances 
below  and  above,  both  in  laterals  and  terminals,  to  bear  fruit 
next  summer  j  and  all  the  improper,  irregular,  and  superabun- 
dant, must  be  cut  away  quite  close,  leaving  no  spurs,  except 
it  appears  necessary  in  particular  parts  to  furnish  future 
wood. 
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The  youDg  shoots  which  are  now  Jeft  must  at  the  same  tioM^ 
m  yOQ  proceed  in  the  pruning^  be  moRtly  shortened  mere  or 
less^  according  to  the  vigor  of  the  tree  and  strength  of  the 
different  shoots  j  which  is  done  in  order  both  to  preserve  some 
regularity  in  general,  and  to  strengthen  particular  shoots  of 
weakly  srowth^  or  rednce  others  of  too  considerable  extensioB, 
and  in  the  whole  to  promote  their  producing  a  more  efiectnal 
supply  of  new  shoots  in  the  proper  places  next  year,  to  bear 
fruit  the  year  following;  but  for  some  further  principal  parti- 
culars of  performing  this  general  pruning  of  these  trees,  and 
shot  teninir  the  shoots^  &c.  see  the  I'ruit  Garden  of  January 
and  October, 

Likewise  observe,  that  as  soon  as  a  tree  is  pruned,  it  will 
be  the  best  method  to  naii  that  before  you  prnne  another  :  and 
In  which^  let  the  general  branches  and  slioots  be  trained  in 
horizontaliy  straight  and  close  to  the  wall  at  regular  distances, 
about  three  to  four  or  five  inches  apart  in  a  parallel  order  ; 
and  as  equally  as  possible  to  both  sides  of  the  tree,  both  la 
mmber  and  position. 

^UM  WaU  ZVees 

Now  may  transplant  for  the  walls,  where  wa^d,  peachy 

nectarine,  and  apricot-trees ;  also  plums  and  cherries,  &c. ; 
allotting  the  three  former  principally  the  best  south  walls  ;  aud 
let  iome  of  the  two  latter  have  also  a  south  aspect ;  and  may 
likewise  plant  some  of  all  the  sorts  in  west  and  east  exposures. 

Let  the  borders  where  these  trees  are  to  be  planted  be  pre- 
pared in  a  proper  manner. 

Where  an  entire  new  plantation  ls  to  be  made,  let  the  bor- 
ders be  trenched  one  or  two  spades  deep,  according  to  the 
depth  of  good  soil  i  or  where  that  is  very  shallow,  some  of  the 
bottom  should  be  removed^  and  a  proportional  supply  of  good 
fresh  earth  added  |  or  where  the  general  soil  of  the  border  is 
of  a  very  light  unsubstantial  nature  it  would  be  of  much  advan- 
tage  to  |[tve  an  addition  of  good  fresh  earth,  or  mellow  surfiice 
loam,  with  a  quantity  of  very  rotten  dung. 

But  where  only  some  trees  are  wanted  in  different  places, 
need  only  prepare  and  improve,  where  needful,  the  part  of  the 
border  where  the  trees  are  to  stand,  adding  rotten  dung  and  a 
wheelbanow-full  or  two  of  good  loam,  or  other  fresh  earth. 

But  generally  in  the  common  cultivated,  fertile  mellow  soil 
of  a  garden,  it  will  not  be  particuhirly  needful  to  give  any  prc- 
f^ent  assistance  of  additional  substances  of  fresh  earth,  &c.  only 

to  dig  or  trench  the  borders  t  or  if  only  some  trees  are  wanted 
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in  different  parts,  more  or  less,  may  at  present  either  ouly  dig 
each  place  a  proper  width  and  depth,  or  only  opeo  a  circukr 
aperture  or  hole,  in  whicli  to  pknt  each  tree. 

The  trees  should  be  planted  at  the  distance  of  at  least  fifteen 
or  eighteen  feet  from  one  another,  with  the  stem  of  each  tree 
about  three  inches  from  ihe  waUp  and  iaciioing  thereto  with  the 
head. 

in  planting  against  high  walis«  may  plant  half  or  full  stand- 
ard wall-trees,  between  the  common  dwarf  trees^  that  while  the 
latter  advance  below^  the  former  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the 
wall. 

Prune  Plum,  Apple,  and  Pear  Trees,  on  WalU  and 

Etpaliers. 

Prone  plum,  apple,  and  pears,  tioth  against  walls  and  in 
espaliers ;  this  operation  may  be  performed  on  tbege  trees  any 
time  this  month. 

In  pruning  the  plutn,  apple,  and  pear-trees  against  walls  or 
espaliers,  observe  thdt  as  the  same  bearers  remain  many  years 
of  a  fruitful  state,  let  only  any  casual  unfruitful  wood  thereof, 
or  any  very  irregular  or  crowded  branchei^  and  decayed  parts, 
be  cut  out,  together  with  all  the  superfluous  and  ill-placed 
young  shoots  of  last  summer. 

But  it  mnst  be  observed,  both  in  young  trees  under  training, 
and  in  full-grown  trees,  that  where  a  supply  of  new  wood  is 
wanting  in  any  part,  some  of  the  best  situated  shoots  of  the 
last  summer's  growth  must  now  be  left  in  every  such  place  ; 
and  generally  a  leading  one  to  each  main  branch,  where  room 
to  train  them  within  the  proper  limits  s  or  where  any  branches 
are  advanced  considerably  longer  than  all  the  others  of  the 
general  expansion,  or  other  rery  ir-regnlar^  or  any  of  ill- formed 
growth,  they  may  be  less  or  more  shortened  to  some  eligible 
lower  brandb^  or  well  placed  lateral  shoot»  to  remain  for  a  ter* 
minal  leader ;  whtch«  and  all  other  shoots  now  occasionally 
retained  to  train  for  bearers^  mnst  not  in  these  trees  be  com- 
monly  shortened^  but  each  laid  in  entire  |  and,  according  as 
they  advance  in  length,  must  still  be  trained  to  the  waU  or 
espalier,  witbont  being  reduced  in  their  length  in  any  fntnre 
prnning,  either  in  snmmer  or  winter,  where  there  is  room  to 
extend  them  ;  but  where  confined  for  extent  of  walling,  &c. 
some  occasional  shortened  in  the  extreme  parts  will  be  uu- 
avoidable,  aud  must  be  done  discretionally. 

For  the  shoots  which  are  now  laid  in  at  full  lengthj  and  not 
hereafter  shortened^  will  in  the  second  or  third  year  after  begin 
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to  prodaoo  some  thick  short  shoots  or  naiaral  spors^  aboat  hall 
an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  or  but  little  more  ;  and  apon  theie 
ahoota  or  natural  apura,  and  an  no  other,  the  frait  of  theae  fereea 
are  alirays  produced. 

Bntj  on  the  contrary,  where  the  ahoota  and  branchea  of  tfceaa 
trees,  trained  on  walls  and  espaliers,  to  be  generally  ahorteiMsd 
or  topped  in  the  course  of  pruning,  as  is  often  ignorantly  prac- 
tised, they  would  in  that  case  produce  but  few  such  shoots  or 
spurs  as  above  for  fruit  ;  but  instead  of  tliat,  would,  in  the 
places  where  the  spurs  or  blossom-buds  would  otherwise  appear 
send  out  numbers  of  strong  wood  shoots ;  and  the  trees  would 
be  continually  crowded  with  useless  wood,  and  would  never 
hear  in  any  tolerable  perfection^  as  in  the  other  tDet!iod ; 
therefore  generally  still  continue  the  shoots  or  branches,  as  they 
advance  in  length,  trained  to  the  wall  or  espalier,  entire,  as  far 
as  room  admita :  which  is  the  most  certain  process,  whereby 
both  to  preserve  proper  regularity,  and  to  form  plentifnl 
bearers. 

But  in  the  course  of  this  general  pruning  the  above  treea,  in 
the  wall  and  eapalier  order,  shonld  examine  the  general  ezpan* 
'vion  of  wood  with  proper  attention  3  and,  in  which,  if  any 
branches  appear  very  irregular,  or  if  ill*formed  or  any  •disor^ 
derly  growth,  prune  them  accordingly  to  regularity,  conforma- 
ble to  the  foregoing  intimations  j  or  any  too  crowdedly  close, 
cut  out  the  most  irregular  3  and  if  any  discover  a  declining  or 
naked  state,  unfurnished  with  good  bearing  fruit-spurs,  or  of 
any  very  unfruitful  nature,  prune  them  as  above  ;  being,  how- 
ever, most  careful  in  the  whole  to  retain  the  general  ret^ular 
expansion  of  proper  branches  and  occasional  supply  of  young 
wood  in  regular  order  sufficiently  abundant,  to  train  about  three 
or  four  to  five  or  six  inches  distance  j  and  all  such  of  the  last 
summer's  shoots,  which  are  not  now  wanted  for  a  supply  of 
wood,  must  be  cut  away  quite  close,  leaving  no  spurs  bat  what 
are  naturally  prodnced.— See  January  and  February. 

As  soon  as  one  tree  is  pruned,  let  the  branches  be  immedi* 
ately  nailed  to  the  wall,  and  tied  or  nailed  to  the  espalier  1 
arranging  them  horizontally,  as  equally  as  possible  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  trained  straight  and  close  at  regular  dis* 
tancea. 

Prune  Ckerry^ireu  on  WaUi,  ^ 

Cherry-trees  on  walls  and  espaliers  may  also  be  pruned  now 
any  time  this  month. 

In  pruning  the  wall  cherries  nearly  the  same  method  is  to 
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be  practised  as  proposed  above  ia  pruning  plums,  &c.  for  as 
the  same  bearers  continoe  fruitful  many  year8«  prindpally  upon 
short  natural  spars,  arising  on  the  two,  three,  and  many  years* 
old  branches,  the  said  branches  mast  therefore  be  retained 
accordingly;  and  let  only  any  casual  worn-out  or  onfruUfal 
wood,  as  support  but  little  or  no  bearing  frnlt-spors,  be  occasi* 
ooally  cut  out ;  also  prune  to  order  any  very  irregular  branchea, 
or  of  bad  growth,  or  any  too  crowdedly  abundant  pruned 
thinningly.  that  there  may  be  room  to  train  the  general  expan<* 
aion  of  full  bearing  branches  and  occasional  supplies  of  young 
wood,  in  a  free  and  regular  manner  to  the  wall. 

Likewise  observe,  both  in  young  and  full  grown  trees,  that 
where  a  supply  of  new  wood  is  wanting  in  any  part,  leave  foi 
that  purpose,  in  the  proper  places,  some  of  the  strongest  of  the 
la^t  year's  shoots  :  also  rctuiu  occasional  good  well-placed 
shoots  in  different  most  vacaut  parts,  betu  ee'^  the  older  branches, 
where  they  may  appear  the  most  necessary  o  train  in  for  ad- 
vancing by  degrees  to  a  bearing  state,  ready  to  supply  any 
future  occasion  ;  and  such  of  these  shoots  as  are  not  wanted 
for  the  above  purposes  must  now  be  cut  away  quite  close, 
leavino;  no  stumps,  and  the  retained  shoots  and  the  branches 
in  general  of  these  trees  must  also  be  trained  in  without  being 
shortened. 

For  cherry-trees  also  produce  their  fruit  principally  upon 
sh|»rt  robust  spurs  ;  and  the  branches  or  shoots  will  begin  to 
produce  some  of  them  in  the  second  year,  provided  they  are' 
not  shortened. 

The  general  branches  and  occasional  supply  of  young  wood, 
in  wall-cherries,  should  be  continued  about  three  or  four  to  five 
or  sa  inches  distance. 

But  in  pruning  morella  cherry-trees  in  particular,  always 
take  care  to  leave  every  year  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  last 
summer's  shoots ;  and  these  should  be  left  in  every  part  of  the 
tree,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  inches  for  this  kind  of 
cherry-tree  in  particular  produces  its  fruit  abundantly  upon  last 
Bammer*s  shoots,  as  well  as  upon  small  spurs  on  the  two  and 
three  years'  branches 

According  as  the  different  trees  are  pruned,  let  them  be  regu- 
^»rly  nailed  to  tlic  wall,  tree  and  tree,  training  the  branches 
tiorizon tally  equally  to  both  sideSj  three  or  four  to  hve  or  six 
pches  asunder. 

Plant  Apples,  Pearsy  PhtmB,  and  Cherries* 
Plant  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry-trees>  for  espaliers  and 
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wallSf  where  Uiey  are  wanting ;  and  this  may  be  done  any  time 
ill  tlie  month,  when  the  weather  ia  open. 

By  plant'mg  and  training  these  trees  in  espaliers,  and  againtf 
walls,  their  frnit  is  greatly  improved  in  size,  beauty,  and  flavor | 
though  apples  are  rarely  indulged  with  a  wall,  bnt  all  the  others 
are  planted  as  wall  and  espalier-trees,  as  well  as  for  staodardij 
DOwever,  it  would  also  be  eligible  to  have  some  choice  eating 
apples,  such  as  golden  pippins,  &c.  planted  against  a  warm 
wall,  to  obtain  earlier  fruit  and  of  improved  flavor. 

Where  tlie  above  trees  are  to  be  planted  against  walls  or 
espaliers,  do  not  forget  to  allow  them  proper  room  •  for  this 
has  been  often  forgot  in  making  new  plantatioDs  ^  and  we  very 
often  see  them  planted  so  close  together^  as  by  the  time  the 
trees  begin  to  bear  tolerably^  they  have  met^  and  «iicambered 
•ne  another. 

The  proper  distanee  for  general  planting  is  this  :  let  the 
trees  which  are  to  be  planted  against  walls  or  espaliers  be  set 
at  least  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  distant^  bnt  eighteen  or  twenty 
would  be  eligible  for  apples  and  pears  i  especially  snch  as  are 
grafted  or  budded  upon  free  stocks,  pears  particniarly,  twenty 
feet  at  least  will  be  an  eligible  distance  in  walls  and  espa* 
liers,  &c. 

And  plum  and  cherry-trees  for  walls  and  espaliers,  should  bt 
planted  at  least  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  distance^  or  not  more  tluu 

cigliteen. 

Let  the  border  for  the  wall  and  espalier  trees,  if  for  a  full  ox 
general  plantation,  be  digged  or  trenched  two  spades  deep,  oi 
one  full  spade  at  least ;  or,  previously,  if  the  soil  is  very  poor, 
apply  some  rotten  dung,  and  dig  in  a  good  spade  deep  |  or 
where  only  some  occasional  trees  are  wanted,  or  that  the  grosnd 
is  in  proper  cultivation,  may  only  at  the  present  time  prepare 
the  place  for  each  tree,  or  dig  the  holes  for  their  reception  Id 
planting  3  but  where  the  earth  of  the  border  is  not  naturally 
good,  some  fresh  surface-loam,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  or  other 
good  earth  applied,  would  be  particularly  beneficial  to  the  first 
growth  of  the  young  trees  intended  for  planting  ;  or  if  only  for 
the  present,  two  or  three  wheelbarrows-full  to  the  place  for 
each  tree  j  preferring  that  of  a  loamy  nature,  where  attain- 
able, a.<^  in  which  most  fruit-trees  grow  prosperously* 

Planting  Standard  FruiuTreeM. 

Standard  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries^  and  other  fruit-trer^? 
of  all  sorts,  may  also  be  brought  in  and  planted  any  time  this 
month,  in  mild  weather. 
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Where  a  plaDtatioo  of  foil  standard  trees  is  to  be  made,  either 
ia  the  garden,  or  for  an  orchard,  the  trees  should  be  set  at  the 
distance  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  or  forty  feet :  but  fifty 
feet  is  more  adviseabie  for  the  larger  growing  standards  i/ 
apples  and  pears,  if  for  a  continued  full  plantation  in  orchards ; 
though  standards  of  small  or  moderate  growth  may  be  planted 
at  half  that  distance. 

In  regard  to  soil,  &c.  for  standard  fimit-trees*  they  do  not 
require  any  particolar  sort>  bnt  will  prosper  in  any  eommbn 
garden  earth  one  or  two  spades  depth  of  proper  staple,  or  that 
of  a  field,  &c.  of  somewhat  similar  quality,  and  in  any  situations 
where  not  very  low^  or  liabk  to  be  immoderately  wet  in 
winter,  &c. 

Or  if,  where  intended  to  plant  an  orchard  of  standards,  the 
ground  is  of  a  bad  quality,  may  improve  the  places  for  each 
treCj  by  addiiion  of  some  good  earth  aad  dung. 

Fig-  Trees. 

Now  go  over  the  fig-trees,  and  pull  off  all  those  autumnal 
green  fruit  which  are  now  upon  the  branches^  for  they  are 
useless ;  and  if  left  on,  would  injure  the  eyes  of  the  younf 
tender  branches  which  are  for  next  5ear*6  bearers. 

At  the  same  time  let  all  the  principal  shoots  be  nailed  np  . 
dose  to  the  wall ;  but  it  would  not  be  adviseabie  to  prune  these 
trees  now ;  it  is  better  to  defer  that  until  FebrnaryorMareli ; 
but  it  will  be  necessary  to  nail  up  all  the  best  shoots  to  the  wail 
the  better  to  secure  them  from  the  frost  aad  the  power  ot  tliA 

It  will  likewise,  in  time  of  yery  hard  frost,  be  proper  to 
shelter  some  of  the  best  fig-trees  by  sa  occasional  covering  of 
mats,  to  protect  the  yonng  shoots  whkh  are  to  bear  fruit  next 
year  ;  for  they  being  soft  and  succulent,  are  more  liable  than 
those  of  other  fruit-trees  to  su£fer  by  severe  frosts 

Prune  OcowAerries  and  (JunranU, 

Prune  gooseberries  au)  tiu*^  this  month,  and  you  may  also 
prune  currants. 

Tliese  shrubs  are  often  neglected  in  the  article  of  pruning  ^ 
but  whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  to  bestow  a  proper  regular 
pruning  on  these  trees,  he  will  find  the  advantage  of  it  next 
'•^.mmer,  in  the  largeness  of  the  fruit. 

For  if  these  trees  be  kept  moderately  thin  of  branches  in  a 
regular  manner,  and  ail  naked  unfruitful  and  old  worn-out  wood, 
that  casually  occurs,  cut  out  as  it  becomes  unserviceable,  and 
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yiwag  left  in  itt  place,  the  froit  of  tuch  treea  will  be  mucb  larger  ^ 
tkaa  wbat  is  oomoiODly  to  be  met  witb. 

The  braDchcs  in  geberal  iboald  ttand  regular  and  clear  oi 
one  anotber^  at  tbe  distance  of  about  se^ ,  or  at  least  fire  or  stx 
iMbta^  at  tbeir  extremiiies. 

Siife  no  anckers  from  tbe  roots  to  stand,  to  ran  np  in  growth 
abov«»  to  crowd  the  general  bearing  brancbes ;  bat  let  tbese  in 
general  be  always  cleared  away  every  year ;  continuing  each ' 
tree  to  m  single  stem. 

For  tbe  general  metbod  of  praning  these  fruit  sbrtbs  see  last 
MOntb,  January,  February^  &e. 

Pkmt  Ooo§eberrif  amd  CWrmt*  IVeet. 

Gooseberry  and  currant-trees  may  now  be  planted  any  time 
thii  month  ;  and  of  wliicli  should  generally  procure  some  good 
full  headed  phuits,  of  proper  growth,  for  inunediate  bearers  the 
ensuing  season,  which  ni;iy  be  obtained  abundantly  at  all  the 
nurseries  j  and,  in  planting  these  shrubs  in  common  standard 
bushes,  allow  the  same  distance  between  plant  and  plant,  as 
directed  in  the  preceding  months  and  January  and  Febrnary. 

As  these  trees  grow  up,  it  would  generally  be  proper  in  the 
standard  bushes  to  train  each  with  a  clean  single  stem  below, 
six  or  eight  to  ten  or  twelre  inches^  than  to  let  them  branch 
out  fully  above. 

Likewise  let  all  suckers  be  constantly  taken  up  as  tbey  rise 
from  the  roots^  for  they  disfignre  the  trees,  and  mn  up  and 
crowd  the  general  branches  of  tbe  bead  detrinnental  to  tbe  pro- 
duction of  fruit 

Sometimes  gooseberry  and  corrant-trees^  ba?ing  been  per- 
mitted to  advance  with  several  suckers  immediately  from  tbe 
root^  of  two  or  three  years'  growth,  or  morCi  each  witb  a  dis- 
tinct stem  and  bead»  wbich  often  crowd  one  another  exceed- 
ingly! may  now  be  either  wbolly  digged  up  and  slipped  or  sepa* 
ratid  Into  single  plants,  or  the  sucker  plants  slipped  off  from 
tbe  parent  tree,  as  it  remains  In  its  place  ;  and  each  having 
probably  formed  a  largish  head  of  a  bearing  growth,  may  be 
planted  at  once  where  they  are  to  remain,  for  immediate 
bearers  next  summer. 

Some  best  sorts  of  currants  should  also  be  planted  against 
walls  of  paling  fences,  &c.  both  to  obtain  earlier  ripe  fruit, 
and  of  improved  growth  ;  and  also  for  late  fruit,  by  planting  on 
north  walls  J  they  should  be  p hinted  six  to  eight  or  ten  feet 
asunder,  and  perniitted  to  branch  ont  quite  from  tlrC  bottom, 
and  the  branches  trained  to  the  woil^  three  or  /our  to  five 
or  six  inches  asunder. 
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Likewiie  a  few  of  the  best  early  goeiebernes  wmj  be  planted 
ea  a  faadi  wall  to  prodace  early  green  and  ripe  froit 

Pmae  ami  Pkmi  Ratpbenw, 

Pruoe  ratpberries  :  this  »  still  a  proper  time»  and  do  it  in 

the  manner  direcled  in  the  spring  of  last  months  and  elear 
away  the  cuLtiugji,  tliea  dig  the  ground  between  the  plants. 

Plantations  of  rwpberries  may  still  be  made,  but  let  this  be 
done  as  soon  in  the  month  as  possible. 

These  must  be  planted  in  an  open  spot :  let  the  rows  be 
four  and  a  half,  or  five  feet  distant,  and  allow  three  feet  be- 
tween plant  and  i^lant  in  the  raw  —  bee  OctQbtr,  January,  and 
F^MTuary, 

Dreeing  and  planting  Strawberry'  Bed$ 

Clean  the  strawberryobede ;  and  where  it  was  not  done 
^st  month,  let  them  have  snch  a  dressing  as  there  mentioned. 

Strawberry- plants,  where  wanting,  may  also  still  be  planted  | 
bat  these  should  be  planted  In  the  beginning  of  the  months 
otherwise  they  will  not  succeed  well. 

ne  manner  of  planting  these  plants  is  diiected  in  October 
and  September,  &€. 

PUnU  FUberi'Treei,  Uaxel^wiii,  amd  Berberriei. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  plant  filbert-trees,  and  also  those  of 

the  hazel  nut  kind  :  likewise  the  berberry,  for  its  fruit  to 

preserve,  <Stc. 

Ail  of  these  trees  will  thrive  in  any  common  soil  and  sitna* 
tion  ;  they  are  raised  by  suckers  from  the  root :  and  occasi- 
onally by  layers  of  the  young  brar.ches,  lo  continue  the  desirable 
varieties  permanent  in  their  kind  ;  or  by  grafting  in  the  spring  | 
they  1 1  ing  apt  to  vary  when  raised  from  tlie  nuts,  &c. 

The  trees  are  trained  principally  in  standards,  and  should  be 
planted  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  between  plant  and  plant  in  the 
row;  and  if  continued  rows  are  intended,  the  rows  should  be 
fifteen  or  tweny  feet  distant,  and  may  train  them  to  a  single 
stem  of  three  or  four,  to  five  or  six  feet,  and  permitted  to  branch 
out  above  with  foil  headS|  according  to  their  natoral  order^of 
growth. 

Or  the  filberts  may  also  be  planted  in  the  hedge  order,  to 
grow  up  full  and  branchy  from  the  bottom  upward,  both  for 
bearing,  and  to  form  a  shady  walk  in  summer ;  planting  dmm 
either  In  a  single  range,  or  a  row  on  each  side  of  a  walk,  three 
or  four  to  five  feet  apart  In  the  row ;  and  permitted  to  run  up 

2  B 
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in  a  natural  growth,  they  mtUI  bear  plentifoHy  in  an  agreeable 

maaoer. 

PkuU  VFahttt- iVeci,  CheuMU,  mid  Semeei. 

Now  plant  walnut-trees,  and  it  is  also  a  good  teaion  to  plant 

chesnuts.  These  trees  are  more  fit  to  be  planted  in^  parks, 
orchards,  or  otiier  open  places,  than  in  aardcns,  especially  hi 
any  considerable  (luajitity  :  but  the  walnut  is  preferable  for 
its  more  certmn  production  in  good  perfection  ;  and  is  profitable 
to  plant  in  cxtiMisive  preinises  j  the  fruit  being  always  ready 
•ale  in  the  markets,  &c.  j  tin  y  mny  be  planted  in  any  common 
toil  and  situation,  thirty  or  forty  ket  distance. 

Llkewite  may  now  piant  the  sorb  or  sweet,  and  common 
•ervioe*treeit  in  orchards^  pleasare-grouuds,  &c. 

PkaU  Muiberrif' Trees,  Median,  and  Quinces. 

Mulberry,  aedlar»  and  qaiooe*>tree«,  may  now  be  aafely 
trautplanted. 

Note.  The  mnlberry«trees  are  most  common ly  planted  and 
trained  for  standards ;  and  principally  the  black  sort  for  the 
general  supply  :  a  few  trees  of  which  are  snffictent  for  the  aer- 
▼ice  of  a  family ;  or  may  haye  some  of  the  white  sort  for 
variety  j  bnt  to  have  earlier  and  larger  froitj  may  also  plant 
some  for  walls  and  espaliers. 

Medlars  may  either  be  planted  for  standards  or  for  espa- 
liers ;  but  by  the  latter,  the  fruit  is  generally  larger. 

Quinces  succeed  very  well  in  standards,  but  are  also  some- 
times planted  ia  espaliers,  io  form  variety  among  other  fmit- 
trees  trained  in  that  order. 

Genmml  Planting  of  Fruit'Trees. 

This  being  now  a  most  eligible  season  for  planting  of  fruit 
trees  in  general,  should  take  tlie  earliest  opportunity  to  procure 
tbeni  in  the  pnblic  nurseries  in  liie  best  state  of  growth,  either 
for  walls,  espaliers,  or  standards,  as  may  be  required  choos- 
ing them  with  good  proper  heads,  of  a  free  regular  growth 
according  to  age,  either  of  only  one  year's  advance,  or  prefer- 
ably of  two  or  three  years*  shoot,  or  more,  of  larger  and  folier 
expansion  or  some  occasionally  of  four,  five,  or  six  years' 
growth,  advanced  to  a  fruiting  state  for  immediate  bearers  the 
ensuing  summer ;  and,  in  ail  of  which,  it  would  be  of  impor- 
tance to  have  them  taken  up  with  their  full  spread  of  roots,  all 
as  entire  aa  possible. 

In  preparation  for  planting  the  trees,  let  a  circular  hole  be 
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Opened  for  each^  wide  enoogh  for  the  roots  to  spread  equally 
every  way,  digging  it  out  a  spade  deep^  and  Jet  the  boltoiu  be 
well  loosened. 

Likewise  observe  previous  to  planting,  to  give  occaslona* 
pruning  where  needful  •  that  is,  cut  off  any  broken  roots,  and 
trim  the  extreme  ends  of  very  long  straggling  roots  in  general, 
for  this  makes  them  more  freely  produce  new  fibres  for  strik- 
ing fresh  root,  and  for  their  future  advantage  ingrowth.  Like* 
wise^  in  trees  of  two  or  three  years'  or  more  advanced  growth, 
prone  any  irregular  and  cross-placed  sbooU  and  branches  of 
the  head,  and  reduce  within  bounds  any  very  long  stragglers^ 
and  regulate  any  very  crowded  wood^  leaving  the  eligible  bran* 
ches  in  regular  order  i  bot  observe  in  quite  young  trees  of  only 
one  summer's  shoot  from  the  budding  or  grafting,  to  continue 
them  at  present  with  the  heads  mostly  entire,  till  next  spring. 

See  March,  also  budding ,  grafting,  Sfc* 

And  in  planting  each  tree,  observe,  in  standards,  to  place 
them  upright  in  the  hole  ;  but  in  wall-trees  and  espaliers,  should 
generally,  in  placing  the  tree,  make  the  stem  and  head  incline 
in  a  j)roper  manner  to  the  wall,  &c.  and,  in  the  whole  not 
planted  too  deep,  the  upper  roots  not  more  than  about  three  or 
four  to  five  or  six  ^uches  below  the  general  surface  ;  and  make 
the  roots  spread  regularly:  then  let  the  earth  be  well  broken, 
and  throw  it  in  equally  about  all  the  roots,  shaking  the  tree 
gently,  to  cause  the  earth  to  fall  in  close  among  the  general 
roots  and  fibres ;  and  when  the  hole  is  filled  up«  let  the  surlace 
of  the  earth  be  gently  trodden  round  the  tree. 

Prune  Standard  Fruits  Trees, 

Standard  apple  and  pear*trees,  and  all  other  standard  fruit- 
trees,  both  in  gardens  and  orchards,  &€.  may  now  have  any 
necessary  pruning,  to  reform  casual  irregularities,  very  crowds 
ing  branches,  and  to  cut  out  any  decayed  wood  and  worn-out 
bearers. 

But  this  pruning,  in  standards,  is  not  required  every  year  as 
in  wall  and  espalier  trees,  wlicreby  to  preserve  the  regularity 
of  their  requisite  fan-form  expansion,  being  only  necessary 
occasionally  to  correct  casual  disorder,  &c  as  above  :  probably 
once  in  several  vears. — See  December. 

For  exanifile,  where  a  branch  runs  in  a  disorderly  rambling 
growth  across  the  others,  it  should  either  be  cut  out,  or  pruned 
down  to  some  lateral  one  of  proper  regularity ;  or  alM  where 
any  branches  are  too  crowdedly  close,  let  the  most  irregular  be 
cot  out  thioningly  in  an  orderly  manner,  as  likewise  let  any  of 
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a  very  ill-forined  avvk  A'ard  growth,  long  i  im-aviay  rambler,  and 
low  strairglcr,  be  reduced  to  order,  coiitonnably  to  the  general 
expansion,  either  prniicd  to  some  regular  lateral  branch,  or  cut 
quite  out,  where  very  disorderly ;  and  thus,  on  the  whole, 
redaciDg  the  casual  irregularities,  continue  acompeteDt,  regular^ 
open  expansion^  of  the  general  orderly  branches  and  the  trees 
will  thereby  be  preserved  in  a  handsome  growth  and  good  fruit- 
fnl  state  in  a  superior  degree  of  perfection. 

Likewise^  in  the  aboTe>  cnt  out  casnal  decayed,  ordecliBiiur 
unfruitful  branches,  and  any  of  a  very  cankery  state,  anddMn 
wood }  and,  where  any  are  much  over-run  with  moss,  let  it  now 
be  cleared  off  effectually. 


THE  PLEASURE,  OR  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Clearing  and  Drest'mg  the  Border* ,  Sfc. 

Now  clear  the  borders  and  other  flower  compartments  from 
all  dead  annual  plants,  pulling  them  up  by  the  roots ,  such  as 
African  and  French  iiuiri<;olfls  ,  lavateras,  China  asters,  and  all 
Others  of  the  like  kinds  ;  tor  these  never  survive  to  tlower  again. 
Likewise  cut  down  all  the  dead  stems  oi  decayed  flower-stalks 
of  perennial  plants,  and  let  the  borders  be  well  cleared  from 
.the  fallen  leaves  of  trees,  and  all  sorts  of  rubbish  and  litter. 

After  this  give  the  borders,  &c.,  a  general  cleaning  and  dress- 
ing 'f  let  them  be  gone  over  with  a  hoe  in  a  dry  day,  cutting 
up  all  remaining  weeds  and  loosening  the  general  surface,  and 
then  rake  them  smooth,  or  otherwise  let  them  be  neatly  digged 
and  raked. 

Iliis  destroys  the  growth  of  weeds,  and  renders  the  borders 
clean  and  decent  for  the  winter  season. 

They  will  also  be  clear  and  ready  to  receive  what  other  plants 

you  think  arc  wantinij:,  which  may  now  be  planted,  of  the 
rarious  hardy  sorts  required,  as  below. 

Planting  Perennial  and  Biennial  Plants, 
Many  sorts  of  perennial  and  biennial  plants  may  still  be 
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planted;  socb  as  the  scarlet-lyclmis^  rose-campion,  rocket, 
catcbfly,  campanula^  bacbelorVbnttons^  and  Che  uke. 

Likewise  plant,  where  wanted,  sweet-williams,  wall-flowers, 
stock  July  flowers,  carnations,  pinks,  columbines,  Canterbury* 

beils,  tree-prim  ruse,  Greek-valerian,  and  honesty. 

Tliis  is  also  a  good  time  to  transplant  perennial  sun-flovvet' 
golden-rod,  perennial  asters,  hollyhocks,  French  honey-suckles, 
monk's  hood,  and  peonies,  Solomon's-seai,  and  irises. 

Now  you  may  likewise  plant  thrift,  London-pride,  geo- 
tianclla,  double  daisies,  winter-aconite,  lily  of  the  valley, 
polyanthn?;es,  auriculas,  and  primroses,  with  many  other  sorts. 

In  planting  the  different  sorts,  let  all  the  large  or  tall  growing 
plants  be  placed  more  or  less  inward  in  the  borders  or  clumps, 
and  the  others  of  middling  and  smaller  growth  planted  similarly 
forward,  in  proper  gradation  to  the  lowest  towards  the  front. 

Likewise  observe  to  intermix  the  different  sorts  in  such  a 
nanner,  that  there  may  be  an  agreeable  variety  and  regular 
saccession  of  flowers  in  every  part 

Any  principal  sorts  of  perennials  and  biennials  may  al^o 
now  be  planted  in  pot8« 

Planting  vurunu  kind»  of  ButbcMi  RooU. 

This  is  still  a  proper  time  to  plant  various  hardy  bnlbous 
roots,  and  let  it  be  done  in  dry  open  weather,  and  as  early  in 

the  month  as  possible,  for  any  general  plantations. 

Tulips  and  hyacinths,  if  they  are  to  be  planted  in  beds,  must 
be  planted  in  rows  six  to  nine  inches  asunder,  and  the  same 
distance,  or  not  less  than  six  inches  between  plant  and  plant 
in  the  row,  and  about  three  inches  deep  ;  and  such  as  are 
designed  for  the  common  flower  borders  may  eitiier  be  deposited 
in  a  continued  row,  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  from  the  edge, 
or  planted  in  small  patches  or  clumps,  three,  four,  or  five  roots 
together.  —  See  last  months  and  the  spring  planting. 

Let  these  roots  be  planted  in  such  beds  and  borders  as  lie 
Merably  dry  all  winter ;  for  if  the  ground  be  too  wet,  many  of 
the  roots  planted  now  would  be  liable  to  rotj  or  mnch  damaged, 
particnlariy  the  hyacinths. 

Crocuses  and  snow- drops  of  different  sorts  noiay  also  now 
be  planted ;  and  it  is  tine  all  these  sorts  were  pot  into  the 
ground. 

These  roots  may  l>e  planted  either  in  small  patches,  or  in 
continued  rows,  within  five  or  six  inches  of  the  edge  of  the 
border^  or  the  patches  disposed  in  a  varied  order>  more  or 
less  inward^  as  mentioned  last  month. 
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Do  not  pkat  these  roots  deeper  than  tiro  inches  below  the 

surface. 

Narcissuses  and  jonqails,  fritillarias,  crown  imperials, 
gladioles,  bulbous-iris,  star  of  Bethlehem,  mnrtagons,  lilies, 
and  all  other  bulbous  roots  that  are  still  reuiaioing  out  of  the 
ground,  may  now  be  planted^  when  time  and  dry  open  wea- 
ther will  permit. 

Planting  Bulbs  in  Water-glasses  and  in  Pots. 

May  now  plant  some*  bulbont  roots  in  water-glasMtt  to 
blow  early  in  the  apartments  of  a  dwelling  booee,  or  more 
early  in  a  hot-hoose,  soch  as  hyaeinths^  dwarf  tnlips,  poiyan* 
thas-narcissas,  &c.  filling  the  glasses  with  clean^  fresh«  aoft 
water ;  place  one  bnlb  in  each  glass,  the  bottom  a  little 
immersed  in  the  water ;  and  place  the  glasses  in  a  warm  light 
room,  01  in  a  greea  house,  or  hot  house,  aforesaid. 

Likewise  may  }>hint  in  pots  of  light  dry  earth  any  of  the 
above,  and  any  other  moderate  growing  bulbous  ro:)ts,  either 
some  to  flower  in  the  apartments  of  a  house  or  in  the  open 
air,  next  spring,  or  also  to  place  some  in  a  hot-house  or 
forcinpj-house  for  earlier  spring  flowering.  Observe  in  planting 
these  bulbs  in  pots»  to  insert  them  only  a  littie  depths  or  but 
just  covered  with  the  earth. 

Plant  Ranunculus^  and  Anemones. 

The  ranunculuses  and  anemones  should  also  be  planted  in 
beds  and  borders  of  light  dry  earth,  for  a  wet  soil  woold  be 
apt  to  rot  these  roots  j  let  the  beds  be  three  or  fonr  feet  widcj 
finished  a  little  rounding  with  a  smooth  even  sarbce. 

Let  the  choicest  kinds  of  these  roots  be  planted  in  beds  for 
the  convenience  of  protecting  them  in  winter,  and  also  in  the 
spiring  when  ihcy  are  in  bloom. 

In  planting  these  roots,  let  the  same  distance  and  manner 
be  observed  as  in  last  month. 

Bur  if  you  plant  tliera  in  the  borders,  let  them  most  gene- 
rally be  put  in  small  patches,  four  or  five  roots  in  each,  and 
the  patches  may  be  three  or  four  to  five  or  six  feet  distant. 

These  roots  should  not  be  planted  more  than  two  inches 
deep. 

Auriculas  in  Pots* 

The  choicest  kinds  of  auriculas  in  pots,  and  the  nrnttion 
layers  which  were  planted  in  small  pots,  ahonid  now^  if  BOt 
before  doae^  be  placed  in  some  warm  sitoation  \  and  wpnld  be 
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of  material  benefit,  if  they  could  be  occ«sionaliy  guarded  from 
excessive  rains,  snow,  and  frost,  when  either  happens. 

The  pots  may  at  this  time  be  placed  or  plunged  close  toge- 
ther, in  a  garden-frame,  if  not  done  last  month  ;  and  when  the 
weather  is  unfavorable,  let  the  plants  be  defended  by  putting 
on  the  glasses. 

Bat  where  there  it  no  frame  and  glasses,  the  pots  may  be 
set  close  together,  in  a  raised  bed  of  dry  soil or  if  yery  light 
dry  earth,  may  plunge  the  pots ;  then,  where  convenient,  may 
place  low  hoop  bends,  8cc.  arch*ways  across ;  and  so  cover 
with  mats,  in  bad  weather,  as  aboye. 

Let  these  plants,  in  dry  open  weather,  be  constantly  nn- 
coyered,  day  and  night 

Where  there  are  no  proper  conveniences  of  shelter,  as  above, 
place  the  pots  in  some  warm  border,  &c.  near  a  sonth  wall ; 
and  the  pots  of  anrlcolas  in  particular  may,  oceasionally,  in 
excessive  wet  or  snowy  weather,  be  laid  down  on  one  side, 
•under  the  wall^  to  preserve  them  more  effectually  from  damage 
by  too  great  moisture ;  and  the  cariKitions  continued  in  a 
similar  sitoation,  but  the  pots  not  laid  down,  the  plants  no^ 
being  so  liable  to  injury  from  excessive  wet. 

Seedling  Flowers, 

The  boxes  or  pots  of  seedling  flowers  should  be  removed  to 
a  warm  situation  the  beginning  of  this  month,  provided  it  was 
not  done  in  October. 

If  these  boxes  or  pots  are  plunged  in  a  dry  warm  border, 
it  will  secure  the  young  bulbs  or  other  plants  the  better  from 
hard  frost ;  and  when  the  weather  proves  very  severe,  it  will 
be  adviseable  to  cover  them  with  long  litter  or  with  mats ; 
or  any  in  beds  may  also  have  rimilar  occasional  protection* 

Prune  Flowering  Shrub$,  and  dig  the  Shrubbery, 

Prune  flowering  shrubs  and  evergreens,  and  dig  the  shrub* 
bery  ground  between  and  about  the  plants* 

Cut  out  from  these  shrubs,  or  prune,  as  required,  any  very 
long  rambling  and  rude  shoots  of  last  summer's  growth,  also 
disorderly  low  stragglers,  and  reduce  to  order  any  very  irregu- 
lar-growing main  branches  ;  and  cot  out  casual  dead  wood ; 
or  where  the  general  branches  of  any  particular  shrubs  grow 
in  a  very  confused  rambling  irregularity,  should  give  them  a 
Uttl«  orderly  pruning,  as  may  seem  necessary,  whereby  to  reduce 
the  Lead  to  a  somewhat  regular  form. 

Let  none  of  the  branches  of  two  or  more  shrubs  interfere  or 
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nix  togetlMr  i  bnl  let  emy  planl  be  kept  single,  which  is  alwajt 
mere  pleasing  to  the  eye,  except  in  tnch  compartments  where 
It  is  designed  sny  ihsll  form  s  tbickety  groirth«  and  OYcrspread 
the  grovnd. 

When  the  shrubs  are  pruned,  let  the  s'  rubbery  gronnd  be 
then  neatly  diifit^ed  one  spade  d^ep,  and  take  up  all  suckers 
atiui  up  from  liie  iuuts  of  the  shrubs. 

PhaUing  hardy  Fhwermg  Skrubi  and  EcergreenM, 

Phniiiig  may  sliii  be  continued  in  open  weather  among  all 
the  h  trdy  kin  is  of  flowering  shrubd  and  trees  for  furnishing  tbe 
shruhUery  compartments. 

Such  as  rosesi  honeysuckles  syringas,  lilacs,  and  labiirnains» 
hypericamSy  eoonymus,  dog- woods,  azaleas,  mesereons,  mespi- 
(oses,  &c  ;  and  may  aiso  plant  bladder-sena,  scorpion-sena, 
althma-frntex,  and  epirm  frutex,  double  flowering  cherry,  white 
and  yellow  jasmines,  sumachs,  acasias,  Mgnonia*  and  Guelder 
rose^  and  all  other  hardy  decidoons  shrubs  and  trees  |  likewise 
most  sorts  of  hardy  evergreens,  as  In  October. 

Planting  in  pots  may  also  now  be  performed  to  any  desireabk 
ornamental  flowering  shmbs  of  moderate  growth,  to  place  in 
fore  courts,  or  in  any  principal  compartments  wh^n  in  flower  ; 
and  some  to  force  in  hot^honsts  for  early  flowering,  such  as 
roses,  &c. 

PbmHmgf  Foreii  mui  Omamenial  IVeet. 

Forest  and  ornamental  trees  of  all  kinds  mav  now  be  taken 
np  and  planted  in  all  places  where  required  ;  there  are  a  great 
Tarlety  of  these  sorf<^,  both  of  the  deciduous  and  evergreen  tribe^ 
for  which  see  the  Catalogues. 

Let  them  be  digged  up  for  planting  with  their  full  spread  of 
roots,  and  only  trim  broken  or  straggling  parts  thereof;  prnne 
off  strong  shoots  from  the  sides  of  the  stem,  and  any  irregnlarity 
of  the  head  :  or  in  the  decidoons  kinds  In  particular^  large  and 
spreading  heads  may  be  reduced  moderately,  or  more  or  less 
in  some  proportion  to  the  sise  of  the  stem  and  expansion  of 
the  roots,  carefully  preserving  the  top  leading  shoots  entire. 

Then  let  them  be  planted  in  the  order  ex|dained  in  -  the 
Pfeimire  Oardm  for  Mardk ;  see  also  the  general  method  of 
tree  planting  in  October^  &c ;  and  as  soon  ss  planted^  let  soeh 
tall  and  fall  headed  trees^  in  exposed  situations*  as  seem  to 
need  support,  have  each  one  or  more  stakes,  and  their  stems 
fastened  thereto^  in  order  to  secure  them  against  impetuous 
wiuds« 
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The  Care  of  new-planted  2ree$, 

Take  care  now,  if  frosts  should  set  in  severe,  to  protect  thm 
roots  of  the  choicer  sorts  of  new-planted  shrnbs  and  trees^  by 
hying  strawy  mnlch  on  the  surface  of  the  groond  |  but  this  is 
more  particularly  to  be  understood  of  the  more  curious  of 
tender  kinds  ^  but  would  also  be  beneficial  to  all  others. 

Likewise  place  stakes  to  secure  tall  new  planted  trees  ani 
shrabs  as  stand  in  need  of  support^  especially  those  in  exposed 
situations  5  and  this  should  not  be  omitted  in  proper  time,  it 
being  materially  necessary  ;  because^  while  the  wind  has  pow- 
er to  rock  them  and  disturb  the  roots,  it  retards  their  striking 
fresh  root  firmly,  in  their  emission  of  new  fibres  ;  bat  being 
secured  with  stakes  they  will  strike  sooner  and  more  effectu- 
ally. 

Therefore  let  n  stoot  stake  be  drove  down  lo  every  such  new 
Ranted  tree  or  shrub  which  the  wind  has  evidently  much  pow- 
er over,  either  by  their  tall  growth  or  large  head,  and  let  the 
nrineipal  stem  be  tied  to  the  stake  in  a  neat  and  secure  manner. 

Ckire  of  Plants  in  Pots* 

Plants  in  pots,  both  shrubby  and  herbaceous  kinds,  should 
now»  if  not  done^  be  removed  to  a  warm  dry  situation  for  the 
winter,  when  some  may  be  plunged  in  the  ground^  the  better 
to  guard  the  roots  from  frost  and  others  of  a  more  tender 
natore  placed  in  frames^  Sec.  to  hare  occasional  coTcring  in  the 
severe  weather. 

Grots-  Waik$  md  Lawiu. 

Where  any  principal  grass  compartment  was  omitted  having 
a  final  close  mowing  last  month,  it  should  now  be  doae^  cut- 
ting as  close  and  even  as  possible. 

The  principal  grass-lawns,  &.c.  which  are  kept  in  a  close 
even  bottom,  should,  in  open  dry  weather,  be  occasionally  poled 
and  rolled,  both  to  scatter  and  clear  up  the  worm-cast  earth  on 
the  surface,  where  considerably  abounding  j  and  to  preserve  a 
^rm  close  sward  ;  using,  for  the  occasion  of  polling,  a  long, 
j^per,  pliable  pole,  in  a  dry  day,  sweeping  it  close  along  the 
|rass  surface,  in  order  to  break  and  scatter  the  worm  casta 
ibout ;  and  the  grass  should  afterwards,  when  moderately  dry, 
9e  rolled  with  a  wooden  or  some  other  roller  ;  which  will  ren- 
der the  surface  firm,  smooth,  and  deauj,  for  the  scattered 
worm-casts  will  all  stick  to  the  roller* 

Now  ako  lei  the  grass  be  thorongUy  cleared  everv  wlier« 
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from  the  fallen  leaves  of  trees  ;  and  as  these  are  now  moedjf 
all  down,  let  them  be  cleared  away  in  every  part  of  the  garden 
lawDS,  plats,  and  walks^  before  they  rot  in  heapSj  which  woohi 
greatly  defuse  the  grass  sorfaee* 

Oravei-^  WbMm. 

Gravel-walks  should  still  be  kept  in  some  decently  neat 
order  |  well  cleared  from  weeds  i  occasionaUy  swept  and  n|p 
led  I  and  let  moss  be  destroyed  as  well  as  possible  |  for  oow  U 
will^  ia  tome  moist  or  shady  walks>  spread  apaoe^  this  being 
the  time  of  its  growth* 

A  general  rolling  to  gravel  walks,  occasionallyj  in  dry  open 
weather,  is  still  necessary  at  this  season,  once  a  week  or  fort* 
night,  whereby  to  preserve  the  surface  close,  firm,  and  even  : 
and  contiibules,  in  some  degree,  to  the  prevention  of  moss 
spreading  in  such  walks  where  it  is  apt  to  abound. 

Some  people  break  up  their  gravel- walks  at  this  season, 
and  tlirow  the  gravel  up  in  ridges,  to  lie  in  that  form  all  win- 
ter, intendint^dy  for  the  extirpatioa  of  weeds,  &c.  but  is  not 
considerably  elTecfunl,  and  T,  at  any  rate,  think  it  has  not  on- 
ly a  disagreeable  appearance  in  general,  but  the  practice  alto 
renders  Uie  walks  nnserriceable  at  a  time  when  a  foot  can 
hardly  be  set  with  pleasure  in  any  other  part  of  the  gar* 
den. — See  March  and  ApriL  4 

Digging  the  Shruhberie*,  and  preparing  for  Planting. 

Forward  now,  in  open  weather,  all  necessary  digging  in  the 
different  sbmbbery  compartments* 

Let  this  be  done  in  partieular  among  the  shmbs  of  every  kind 
that  stand  distant,  or  not  in  a  thickety  growth  to  cover  the 
ground  :  for,  by  digging  between  the  shrubs,  it  more  effectu- 
ally destroys  all  remaining  weeds,  encourages  the  plants,  and 
the  ground  will  lie  clean,  and  appear  neat  all  winter. 

This  is  also  a  most  proper  time  to  forward  the  preparation 
of  ground  intended  for  any  new  plantation  of  shrabst  ka, 
either  in  the  present  season  or  following  spring* 

Box  and  Thrift, 

Box  and  thrift  for  edgings  to  beds  or  bordem  nay  stiU  oe 
planted,  where  wanting. 

Now  also  is  a  good  time  to  mend  box  and  thrift^edgbg^ 
where  there  are  any  gaps  or  uneven  placeai  or  also  to  take 
Wf^  slip*  and  fe*plant  large  old  edgings.  -See  Oc/o6er 
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IVantplani  Sktekenfor  Pr^pagoHm, 

fake  up  suckers  of  roaes  and  lilacs,  and  of  various  other 
shrubs,  to  j)lant  for  propagating  the  respective  sort;*  ;  plan 
them  in  nursery  rows,  where  they  wili  make  proper  plants  in 
one  or  two  year's  timCj  aad  may  then  be  traDspianted  iuto  tho 
domps  or  borders. 

Care  of  Beds  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  ^^c. 

Take  care  now  of  the  beds  of  the  choicest  kinds  of  hyacinthi, 
tulips,  ranunculuses,  and  anemone  roots;  and,  where  accommo- 
dated  with  proper  conveBiences,  it  woald  be  advieeabie  to  give 
occaiional  covering  in  bad  weather. 

The  most  curious  sorts  of  these  roots  newly  planted^  in  sepa- 
rate beds  by  themselvesj  might  be  very  serviceably  protected 
occasionally,  by  a  low  awning  of  hoop*arches  and  mats^  or 
other  covering,  intimated  in  Pecemberi  which  would  defend 
them  in  some  beneficial  degree,  in  time  of  excessive  frost,  &c, 
in  preventing  its  access  so  folly  to  affect  the  new  planted 
roots  so  materially  as  if  wholly  open  to  the  Inclement  weather^ 

Preparing  CampostM  /or  Flawer$. 

Begin  now,  where  not  done  before,  to  break  up  and  tniiii 
the  h^ps  of  compost  designed  for  flower-beds  aad  pots,  &c. 
let  the  clods  be  well  broken,  and  all  the  parts  properly  mixed. 

Likewise  provide  materials  for  making  composts,  consisting 

of  good,  mellow,  light  earth,  light  top-spit  loam,  and  rotten 
dong,  blending  the  whole  together  in  a  heap  or  ridge  in  a  place 
open  to  ,the  sun  and  free  air,  to  have  all  possible  benefit 
thereof. 

Pktnfimg  and  elippiag  Hedges. 

Hedge-planting  may  still  be  performed  m  most  (A  the  deci- 
duous kinds,  as  hawthorn,  elm,  beech,  hornbeam,  privet,  &c., 
^nd  any  hedges  of  these  sorts^  omitted  clipping  before,  may 
now  be  done. 
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Of  Transplanting. 

In  the  beginaing  or  some  time  in  lUs  month,  finish  nil  the 
principal  nursery-transplanting  that  is  to  be  done  before  spring, 
both  ia  the  foil  ground,  and  in  pots  ;  but  particnlarly  the  more 

tender  and  curious  plants  ;  though  the  more  hardy  sorts  of  teecs 
and  shrubs  may  be  transplanted  any  time  in  this  and  next 
month  in  open  weather. 

Preparations  for  New  PlaniaHan», 

Continue  to  dig  and  trench  the  ground  where  any  new 
nursery* plantations  are  to  be  made,  in  this  and  next  month, 
and  in  February  or  March,  and  the  ground  will  be  gneij  mellow- 
ed by  that  time* 

* 

Where  dang  is  wantea  in  any  exbansted  part  of  the  nnrsery, 
where  new  plaetations  of  young  nursery  trees  are  intended, 
take  advantage  of  dry  days/or  frosty  weather,  and  wheel  it  in 
accordiugly  on  the  respective  places,  spreading  it  equally  over 
the  surface  two  or  three  inches  thick,  or  more,  and  then  trench- 
ed in  regularly  one  spade  deep  ;  which  will  prove  material] j 
beneficial  to  the  future  young  plantation. 

JDigging  between  Nurmy  Rem. 

Forward  the  digging  between  the  rows  of  all  i^uch  young  trees 
and  shrubs  as  are  not  for  transplanting  the  same  year  ;  it  will 
more  effectual'v  destroy  all  surface  weeds,  be  beneficial  to  the 
plants,  and  the  compartments  will  remain  clean  and  agreeably 
neat  and  decent  during  tiie  w  later  and  following  spring. 

Pruning  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Pruning  may  now  be  performed  in  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs 
where  necessary  i  snch  as  trimming  up  the  stems  of  forest  and 
omameDtal  trees,  &c. ;  and  to  prune  any  rampant  out-growing 
shoots  of  the  head  j  likewise  to  give  occasional  similar  pruning 
to  flowering  shrubs. 
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Giye  occasional  support  to  tall  new-planted  trees,  tiiat  are 
m  exposed  situations,  let  ihein  be  staked  and  tied  np  to 
tecare  them  from  being  blowa  on  one  side  by  vioieot  winds. 

Likewise  give  atteotion  in  proper  time  to  protect  from 
frost  the  roots  of  the  more  tender  and  choicer  kinds  of  small 
DeiF«planted  trees  and  shrubs>  in  the  full  groand>  both  of  ever- 
greens and  others. 

f  or  the  protection  of  these  kinds>  let  some  dry  mnlchj  or 
•hort  littery  daag»  be  hiA  a  good  thickness  orer  the  snrface  of 
the  earth  betnreen  the  plants^  which  will  hinder  the  frost  from 
entering  to  their  roots  so  fully  as  if  wholly  exposed. 

PraieeHnff  Seedling  and  other  Plante. 

The  yonn^  tenderish  seedling  exotic  plants  in  beds  should 
now  be  sheltered  in  sharp  frosty  weather  ;  this  may  be  done 
by  an  awning  of  some  low  hoop-bent  arches  placed  across  the 
beds ;  and  when  the  frost  is  very  severe,  cover  over  with  some 
good  thick  matSj  &c. 

Or^  ill  severe  weather^  you  may  lay  some  light  substance, 
^Qch  as  fern,  or  pea-straw,  about  their  stems  and  their  topib 
observing  to  take  this  away  as  soon  as  the  frost  breaks. 

Let  all  plants  m  pots  be  also  very  well  secured  from 
frost. 

To  protect  the  roots  more  effeetoally  of  all  kinds  of  hardy 
shrobi  and  plants  in  pots»  which  remain  in  the  open  air,  it 
would  now  be  proper  to  plunge  tlie  pots  to  their  rims  in  a  dry 
warm  lying  spot  of  ground. 

Bot  the  more  carious  and  tenderer  kinds  of  young  ever* 
greens,  and  other  tender  plants  in  pots,  should  now  be  gene- 
rally removed  into  some  place  of  occasional  shelter  for  the  win- 
ter ;  either  in  frames  to  be  protected  from  frost  with  glasses 
and  other  covering  in  very  severe  weather^  or  under  bouie 
awning  to  be  defended  with  garden-mats,  &c»  on  similar  oc- 
cnsioos* 
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General  Care  iff  Greet^Home  PUmte* 

CoKTiKCE  careful  attention  to  your  green-house  plants  ia  ge- 
neral, now  all  housed  for  the  winter  ;  they  will  require  admis- 
sions of  fre^h  air  every  mild  day  ;  occasional  gentle  wateriAg* 
and  protection  from  frost  and  other  inclement  weather. 

When  the  weather  is  temperately  mild  and  calm  let  some  ol 
the  lights  or  glass-sashes  be  opened  moderately  ever^  day^  abont 
aine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  admit  fresh  air  i  obierv* 
ing  to  open  them  lootter  or  later^  and  less  or  more,  aooording 
to  the  temperature  of  the  day,  whether  cloudy  or  sunny  j 
for  they  must  be  allowed  a  plentiful  supply  of  free  air  daily«  at 
all  Isvorable  opportunities  in  moderate  weather  \  being  carefnl 
to  shut  the  winaows  dose  in  doe  time  in  the  afternoon  or  to* 
wards  the  erenio^,  about  three  or  four  o'cloelc,  or  sooner^  il 
the  air  chanffes  very  oold^  or  a  sharp  entting  wind  \  and  ia 
which  it  will  not  be  proper  to  open  at  allj  and  never  admir 
air  in  very  foggy  or  raw  cold  damp  weather. 

If  frost  should  happen  and  continue  In  the  day,  do  not  admit 
air^  unless  a  warm  sun  and  calm  weather,  and  the  frost  bat  mo* 
derate,  when  you  may  open  a  little  occasionally  for  two  or  three 
hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  but  if  frosty  and  cloudy,  keep 
all  close  J  and  if  a  very  rigorous  frost,  make  modeiate  ^res,  as 
directed  in  December  and  January, 

Watering  to  these  exotics  of  tiiis  department  will  still  be  re- 
quired occasionally  in  a  moderate  degree,  but  principally  in 
mikl  temperate  weather,  and  preferably  in  the  forenoon  of  a 
sunny  day  j  having  particular  attention  to  give  it  only  where 
you  shall  see  necessary,  and  always  with  sotnc  cautious  moder- 
ation^ so  as  never  to  over-water  at  this  season^  nor  any  time 
daring  the  winter. 

Wliere  the  leaves  of  oranges  or  other  plants  have  con- 
tracted foulness  in  any  great  degree^  let  them  be  cleaned. 

Examine  the  pots  occasionally  j  if  the  earth  crusts  or  binds 
much  at  top,  let  it  be  loosened  a  small  depth. 

Where  any  decayed  shoots  casually  occur>  prone  them  iSf^ 
as  soon  as  observed  j  likewise  pick  off  all  decayed  leaves. 

Where  anv  myrtles  or  other  of  the  hardier  kinds  of  greoo* 
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house  plants  are  in  framea  er  glass-pits,  gire  moderate  air  on 
miid  days,  and  occasiooal  rery  gentle  watoringa;  ahot  the 

glasses  close  every  evening,  and  cold  weather :  and  if  froaty 

or  very  cold,  cover  the  glasses  at  nights  j  likewiae  in  severe 
frosts/ apply  a  liniag  of  litter,  or  moderately  warm  dung  on  the 
OQttide  behiod,  &c. 


THE  HOT-HOUSE. 


Thb  pine^apple  plants^  it  may  be  supposed,  have  been  moat 
generally  placed  in  their  respective  winter  bark-beds,  which 
were  advised  to  be  renewed  laat  month  to  a  proper  degree  of 
heat ;  bat  if  any  were  then  omitted,  let  it  now  be  done  as 
jbuuo  as  possible  j  —  and  llieir  further  chief  care  at  this  season 
is  to  continue  making  the  fires  regularly  every  evening  and 
cold  morriiiigs,  and  never  too  strong  ;  in  mild  open  weather 
the  fires  need  only  be  made  at  nights  ;  and  uccasionaily  in  cold 
inornings  ;  but  in  severe  fi  oits  a  moderate  fire  must  be  kept 
night  and  day  ^  the  bark- bed  having  been  renewed  in  October, 
or  early  in  this  months  will  continue  in  an  eligible  degree  of 
regular  heat»  without  requiring  any  further  assistance,  lUl  this 
and  the  next  month* 

And  you  mnat  also  observe  to  give  the  plants  water  occa- 
atooallyt  according  as  the  earth  in  the  pots  seems  to  need  a 
refireahment  of  moisture  i  but  let  the  water  be  always  applied 
very  moderately  at  this  season  ^  and  in  which  generally  observa 
the  intimations  mentioned  in  January,  &c.  3  for  the  pines, 
and  other  tenderest  exotics  plunged  in  wide  bark«beds. 

Likewise  to  give  occasional  very  moderate  admissions  of  fresh 
air  in  a  mild  calm  sun-shining  day,  from  about  ten  or  eleven 
to  two  o'clock ;  but  if  the  weather  changes  cloudy  or  cold, 
shut  all  close. 

Care  of  tke  young  Pinei, 
The  young  pines  in  succession-houses  or  pits  must  have  the 
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Wine  em  at  above,  snpporttiig  a  good  bark- bad  beal»  mnd  fum 
ererv  evcDiDg  and  cold  moraiage^and  atotber  times  occasianalIf» 
as  aboye  intimated ;  with  a  moderate  ahafe  of  freah  air  m  fiae 
•unay  daysi  aad  sctinetimes  a  Tcry  gentle  watering,  aec 
often. 

Bat  soch  of  the  yoeng  pinea  as  are  plnoed  for  the  winter  is 
bark  or  bark-beds»  made  in  pits  or  glass-cases*  detnched  from 
the  main  stoves,  &c.  and  without  flues  for  ^e-beat,  mast  noir 

oc  treated  with  great  care  y  that  is,  the  glasses  must  be  well 
coveied  every  nighty  aud  iu  bad  weather^  with  some  good  thick 
mats,  &c. 

Likewise,  the  outside  of  the  frame  should  be  lined  quite 
round,  a  tolerable  thickness,  with  some  warmish  strawy  doug, 
wa<;te  hay,  or  dry  strawy  stable  litter  5  this  will  preserve  the 
heat,  and  prevent  the  frost  irom  entering  the  sides  of  the 
frame. 

The  sides  of  the  bed  should  also  be  laid  round  with  dry  atabls 
litter. 

Bet  it  must  be  observed^  that  such  of  these  pine^beda  as 
are  made  in  detached  pits,  nnfnmished  with  flues  for  fire*bea^ 
and  that  the  beds  are  made  of  dnug  and  tan  together,  aad 
sometimes  with  dung  only,  the  heat  wiU  not  be  of  such  dnralioa 
as  beds  wholly  of  tan  |  and  therefore  must  be  often  examined, 
when  it  is  found  that  the  bed  declines  in  heat,  it  most  be  re- 
newed, by  adding  a  strong  lining  of  raore  new  horse-dung  te 
its  sides  and  this  is  to  be  repeated  during  the  winter  seasoo, 
as  often  as  it  shall  be  found  necessary  but  as  sometimes  these 
beds  for  young  pines  are  made  entirely  of  hot  dung  detachedlv 
not  in  any  pit,  but  wholly  on  the  level  ground,  and  defeuded 
with  a  deep  garden -frciine  and  glasses,  it  will  be  likewise  ad* 
viseable,  in  times  of  severe  weather,  to  line  the  outiides  with 
hot  dung,  for  there  must  be  a  due  portion  of  heat  oontinned 
regularly  in  the  beds. 

The  plants  in  the  above  beds  must  be  allowed  but  very 
moderate  quantities  of  water,  at  any  one  time  in  this  sea* 
son. 

But  such  detached  pits  as  are  fhrnished  with  flues  to  convey 
internal  heat  by  fires,  should  liave  moderate  fires  made  every 
evening,  &c 

Qmmol  Care  af  the  Moi^Bome. 

As  to  the  general  care  of  the  hot-hoose  at  this  season,  both 
for  pines  and  for  the  various  other  exotics  contained  thereto, 
take  the  following  hints 
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The  bark-bed  having  been  renewed  last  month,  or  beginning 
of  this,  with  an  arji})le  supply  of  fresh  tan>  will  now,  as  before 
int.imated,  be  in  a  high  state  of  proper  heat.  No  augmentation 
or  culture  will  be  now  required  in  that  part  ;  but  the  princi- 
pal care  is  to  support  proper  heat«  and  to  give  moderate 
•WLiT,  and  water  occasionally. 

We  must  be  careful  to  sopport  a  moderate  fire-heat  every 
night,  by  mnkiog  the  fire  soon  after  snn-set,  and  matntained 
tiU  nine  or  ten  at  nigh^  sufficient  to  warm  the  internal  air  till 
morning,  when  tino,  in  cold  weatber,  continue  a  moderate  fira ; 
having  always  a  thermometer  in  this  department  to  direct  the 
degree  of  fire-heat^See  JDeoem&er* 

In  sunny  calm  mild  days,  admit  a  moderate  portion  of  fresh 
air  a  few  hours,  by  drawing  open  some  of  the  sashes^  but  shut 
ciose^  i[  the  air  changes  cloudy  or  cold. 

Give  also  moderate  supplies  of  water  occasioflally  to  the 
plaati  in  geueral  when  it  shall  seem  necessary  ;  observing  the 
difference  between  the  woody  and  succulent  tribe  ;  in  watering 
always  give  it  very  sparingly  to  the  latter  as  explained  in 
January  and  February y  &c. 

Keep  the  general  plants  as  clean  as  possible  in  their  leaYefl> 
&c.  from  dost»  and  any  other  foulness  they  may  contract ;  and 
take  off  decayed  leares  and  other  casual  declining  parts  that 
oocor^ 


DECEMBEU. 
woftK  TO  an  DOME  in  thr  mjtghui  oAnnjoi* 

LfOOK  over  your  cauliflower  pla-its  which  are  in  frames^  and 
pick  off  all  decayed  leaves,  as  they  appear  on  them,  for  they  are 
hurtful  to  the  plants. 

Every  day  when  the  weather  is  mild  and  dry,  let  the  glasses 
be  taken  off,  that  the  plants  may  have  the  free  air  i  butlet  the 
lights  be  put  on  every  night. 

When  the  weather  is  very  wet,  keep  the  lights  over  them  : 
hat  at  the  same  time^  if  mild,  let  them  be  raised  upon  Droits 

r. 
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two  or  three  incheB,  at  the  back  of  the  fradieB^  to  let  in  a  large 
portion  of  air  to  the  plants. 

In  severe  frosty  weather,  keep  the  phints  constantly  covered 

with  tlie  glasses,  and  other  covering  (such  as  mats,  straiv^  fern^ 
and  other  long  litter)  will  also  be  very  necessary  to  lay  oret 
the  glasses^  and  apply  long  litter  also  round  theoutsides  oi'  ibe 
(thinvs,  vvlien  the  frost  is  very  rigorous. 

The  cauliflower  plants  under  hand  or  bell-glasses  must  also 
be  treated  iis  above.  Let  the  glasses  be  either  set  off  io  miJd 
dry  days,  or  tilt  them  three  or  four  inches  on  the  south  side, 
to  remain  so  day  and  night,  in  moderate  open  weather ;  or  ia 
very  fine  days  taken  qnite  off,  but  put  over  again  ia  the  even- 
ing I  and  alwaya  Itept  close  down  in  frosty  or  very  cold  cnt- 
ting  weather* 

If  any  caoliflower  plants  are  in  beds  nnder  hoop  archea  Ibr 
occasional  shelter  of  mats,  let  these  be  drawn  over  in  cold 
nights,  hot  taken  off  every  day,  in  moderate  weather,  and  ae- 
ver  wholly  covered  in  the  day  time,  when  the  weather  is 

open  ;  or  if  rather  a  cold  northerly  wind,  may  throw  the  mats 
up  only  in  front;  but  kept  coubtaully  covered  in  very  rigorous 
frost. 

Likewise,  if  any  were  pricked  under  warm  walls,  it  will  he 
adviseabie  in  hard  frost  to  defend  them  with  long  litter  shai^en 
over  them  slightly. 

Care  of  Lettuce  Plants,  aud  Sowing  Lettuce  ^ed. 

The  lettuce  plants  which  are  in  frames  should  be  nncovered 
every  dry  and  mild  dayj  for  these  plants  most  have  the  open  air 

at  all  opportnnities. 

When  the  weather  happens  to  be  very  wet,  keep  the  glas- 
ses over  the  plants,  and  raise  them  behind  several  inches,  to 
admit  a  large  share  of  free  air  I  let  the  glasses  be  kept  dose 
every  cold  night :  bnt  in  (|uite  mild  dry  weather,  let  the  glas- 
ses be  off  every  day. 

Let  all  decayed  le  aves  be  taken  oil  these  plants  as  oiteu 
they  appear,  and  keep  them  free  from  weeds. 

In  frosty  weather  let  the  plants  be  well  protected  by  keeping 
the  glasses  on,  or  a  covering  of  mats  over  them.  And  when 
the  frost  is  very  rigorous,  add  also  an  additional  covering  ol 
long  litter  over  the  glasses  or  mats,  &c. 

You  may  now  sow  a  small  portion  of  lettuce  seed  in  open 
weather,  on  a  warm  south  border  :  if  any  of  them  snccaed^  they 
will  be  useful  in  the  spring ;  and  if  yott  SOW  a  similar  qnaatitj 
twice  in  >he  months  yon  will  have  the  greater  chance  of  soe* 
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oess  3  though  there  is  but  little  depeiideace  ol  more  than  a 
thin  straggling  crop  from  these  sowings. 

SnuM  Salad  Herht, 

Continue  to  sow  the  several  sorts  of  small  salad  once  ia  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight,  that  there  may  be  a  proper  supply  for  the 
tabie>  as  often  as  it  is  required. 

The  sorts  are  mustard,  cresses,  radisli,  and  rape;  you  may 
also  sow  some  lap  cabbage  lettuce^  to  cut  while  youDg>  like  the 
cresses  and  mustard,  &c. 

Let  these  seeds  be  sown  now  in  a  sloping  bed  of  lignt  earth 
under  a  frame  and  glasses,  or  in  a  hot-bed,  as  mentioned  in 
November ;  but  at  this  season^  not  to  cover  the  seeds  deeper 
with  earth,  than  just  as  much  as  will  hide  them. 

Id  general  keep  the  glasses  over  them  $  but  give  air  to  the 
plants  every  day  when  the  weather  is  mild,  especially  in  hot« 
beds^  otherwise  they  will  be  apt  to  fog ;  raising  the  glasses 
moderately  on  props :  or  occasionally,  the  plants  may  have 
the  full  air  in  the  middle  of  a  very  dry  mild  day ;  but  be  sare 
to  keep  the  glasses  dose  over  them  in  cold  weather,  and  every 
night )  and  when  sharp  weather,  cover  also  with  mats  or  long 
litter. 

In  frosty  or  very  cold  weather,  these  seeds  must  generally 
be  sown  in  a  slight  hot-bed. — See  January  and  JFUniarjf. 

Sow  Madutk  SemL 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  if  the  weather  is 
open  and  dry,  you  may  sow  a  few  short-top  radishes,  to  come 
in  early  in  the  spring. 

However  as  there  is  but  little  dependence  on  this  sowing, 
it  is  only  advised  to  sow  a  few  to  tJike  their  chance  for  a  trial  j 
and  if  they  succeed  they  will  come  in  for  drawing  in  March, 
&c.  ;  let  the  seed  be  sown  in  a  dry  south  border  of  light  tarih, 
under  a  wall,  &c.  and  rake  it  in  fully  and  regular  ;  and  as  soon 
as  sowed,  cover  the  surface  witii  straw,  fern,  or  other  dry  long 
litter,  one  or  two  inches  thick,  to  remain  constantly  till  the 
plants  come  up,  which  also  cover  every  night  and  in  frosty 
weather,  but  nncovered  in  mild  days. — See  Januartf  and 
FAruary. 

But  where  radishes  are  desired  very  early,  yon  may,  about 
the  middle  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  sow  soma 
radish  seed  in  frames  ;  or  in  a  hot*bed. 

The  best  sort  for  this  purpose  is  the  early  Bhort-toppe& 
«adiah* 
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Sow  Ibe  seed  pretljr  ^l^idK*  ^^1^  earth  wlrnm 

hh]i  an  inch  deep ;  put  on  the  glasses  $  and  when  Che  pboti 

appear  let  ihem  have  plenty  of  air  by  taking  the  glasses  of 
every  day  when  the  weather  is  mild,  or  by  raising  them  bc- 
iiind  two  or  three  inches  with  props  —  See  Januarif* 

Carroii. 

Where  young  carrots  are  desired  early>  you  may  now  it  4kf 
•pen  weather,  and  if  not  done  last  month,  dig  part  of  a  wane 
border,  and  sow  some  carrot-seed,  to  try  the  chance  of  hafiag 
a  few  to  come  in  forward. 

Thb  may  be  done  any  time  in  the  month,  when  the  wea> 
ther  is  mild  and  dry»  observing  to  sow  the  seed  prettf  Chkk, 
and  immediately  rake  it  evenly  ;  and  in  hard  lirwty  weather^ 
may  cover  with  any  light  long  litter. 

If  the  weather  proves  any  thing  favorable  now  and  after 
Christmas,  there  will  be  a  chance  of  having  from  this  sow  iO| 
a  few  young  carrots  pretty  early,  though  not  to  be  much  de- 
pended on  ;  but  if  only  a  few  succeed,  they  will  be  acceptahk 
for  early  drawing  in  May. 

Pease. 

IVlien  the  weather  is  open,  let  a  compartment  of  good  mel- 
iow  ground  in  a  warm  situation  be  got  ready  for  some  mors 
pease,  to  succeed  the  former  sowings }  or,  where  none  was 
sowed  before,  this  is  a  proper  season  to  sow  a  principal  hrsK 

crop. 

Let  the  ground  be  regularly  digged  a  common  spade  deep, 
and  leave  the  surface  even  then  draw  some  drills  two  feet  and 
a  half  or  a  yard  distant,  or  three  feet  and  a  half  asunder, 
Intended  to  allow  them  sticks,  and  scatter  the  pease  therein 
pretty  thick,  and  cover  them  over  an  inch,  or  about  an  iuch  and 
a  half  deep  with  earth. 

The  hotspur  pease  are  still  the  proper  est  to  be  sown  at  t\i\< 
season  for  any  general  crop,  and  you  may  tow  them  any  tinit 
this  month,  when  the  weather  is  mild  j  but  to  succeed  those 
sown  the  former  month,  the  middle  of  lliii  month,  the  propel 
leason  for  that  work,  or  may  sow  some  at  the  beginning,  and 
more  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  for  the  grearei 
chance  of  success  ;  and  may  also,  about  the  middle  or  iattet 
end  of  this  month,  sow  the  first  cfop  of  marrow  &|  pease 
in  drills  three  feet  and  a  half  asunder. 

If  you  have  any  pease  a  little  advanced  above  groand,  yoa 
^oald  draw  some  earth  lightly  to  their  sCemt^  to  protect  theq 
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from  froti  aad  cold  catting  winds^  and  to  improve  thdr 
growth. 

Let  this  be  done  io  a  dry  mild  daf,  and  let  the  eat th  be 
brokeo  fine  before  yoa  draw  It  op  to  the  plants. 

Beatu* 

Abont  the  beginning  or  towards  the  middle  of  this  montn, 
prepare  alno  some  gronnd>  in  a  sheltered  sitaation,  for  a  sue* 

cessional  crop  of  small  and  middling  beans. 

If  you  have  not  planted  any  before,  let  some  be  planted  the 
beginning  of  this  month  ;  but  if  they  are  to  succeed  the  former 
plantation,  the  middle  of  the  month  will  be  time  enougii  ^  or 
it  will  eflFect  a  regular  succession,  if  a  few  are  planted  both  at 
the  beginning  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month. 

Let  some  of  the  mazagan  beans  be  planted  now  for  a  fall 
crop  J  also  a  good  crop  of  long*pods  and  broad  Spanish  beans 
for  a  general  sapply ;  the  mazagans  will  come  io  earlier^  and 
the  others  wiU  snoceed  them  regularly. 

These  beans  should  be  planted  in  rows^  about  two  or  three 
inches  distant  in  the  row»  and  abont  half  that  in  depths  the  small 
beans  i  the  others  not  less  than  three  inches  apart  $  and  let  the 
rows  be  two  feet  and  a  half  asunder^  and  plant  the  beans  about 
two  inches  deep  in  the  ground. — See  October  and  Aovem- 
her,  &c- 

If  you  have  beans  up,  let  care  be  taken  to  guard  them  from 
frost,  by  drawing  earth  up  to  their  stems  as  they  advance  in 
height  J  observing  to  do  it  in  open  weather  and  a  dry  mild 
day,  and  when  the  surface  of  tiic  earth  is  also  tolerably  dry. 

AkM)Ut  the  middle  of  this  month  you  may  plant  some  large 
beans*  such  as  tlie  Sandwich,  Windsor,  and  Toker  beans  j 
they  will  come  in  at  a  right  time  to  succeed  the  smaller  and 
middling-sized  beans  which  were  planted  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  the  month. 

These  large  beans  most  be  planted  in  rows  three  feet  asnn* 
der»  at  three  or  four  inches  distant  from  each  other  in  the 
r#ws>  and  only  about  two  inches  deep*  at  this  season. 

If  any  small  beans  are  sown  thick  for  transplanting,  defend 
them  in  frosty  weather  :  and  some  may  now  be  sown  for  the 
same  purpose. — See  October  and  November. 

Celery. 

Take  advantage  of  the  first  dry  and  miid  day  to  earth  up 
thr  celery  that  requires  it ;  and  see  that  the  plants  are  tolerably 
before  you  beg>  «artking. 
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Break  the  earth  small,  and  let  it  be  laid  op  to  the  planu 
with  care,  not  to  break  the  leaves  or  bory  the  hearts. 

Observe,  if  possible,  to  earth  up  the  plants  within  four  or 
five  inches  of  their  tops,  to  guard  them  from  the  frost  and  to 
blanch  them  a  good  length. 

If  severe  frosty  weather  sets  ia,  it  will  be  proper  to  cove: 
some  of  your  best  celery  plants  for  present  use  with  some  hug 
litter,  such  as  pea-straw,  fern,  or  the  like. 

This  will  protect  the  plants  from  fro8t»  aad  vrill  preveat  tbe 
ground  from  being  frosen  j  then  yon  can  take  up  the  plants 
without  difficulty,  when  they  are  wanted  for  the  kitchen  ;  or, 
at  tbe  approach  of  rtgoroaa  weather^  may  dig  np  a  quantity, 
and  carry  it  into  some  covered  shed,  or  dry  cellar,  or  any  con* 
venient  apartment  i  and  laid  in  earth,  sand,  or  covered  with 
/>ng  litter,  they  will  be  ready  for  use. 

Endive. 

If  the  weather  is  mild  and  dry,  you  may  eontinoe  to  tie  op 
some  of  the  largest  endive  plants,  to  blanch  them. 

This  should  be  done  when  the  leaves  of  the  plants  are  qnila 
dry,  otherwise  they  will  rot  in  the  heart   The  leaves  should 

be  gathered  up  evenly  in  the  hand,  and  then  tied  together  a 
little  above  the  middle  of  the  plant. 

1^1 1  if  the  weather  i.s  very  wet  or  frosty,  these  plants  so  tied 
up  being  very  apt  to  rot  in  the  heart,  may  take  the  opportunity 
of  the  first  dry  and  mild  day  to  draw  up  some  of  the  finest 
plants,  and  managed  as  directed  in  the  last  month,  planting  or 
placing  them  into  the  side  of  a  ridge  of  earth,  eillicr  in  a  dry 
shed,  or  in  frames  ;  by  which  practice  you  may  always  blanch 
enough  for  the  supply  of  a  family. — See  AooetaAcr  and 
January. 

Cardoom. 

Earth  up  cardoons  finally,  if  not  done  last  month,  to  blanch 
or  whiten  them  of  a  proper  length,  and  to  preserve  them  from 
frost. 

This  work  should  be  done  the  beginning  of  the  month,  if  the 
weather  is  mild  and  dry,  observing  to  tie  their  lenves  evenly 
together  with  bay  bands  \  then  let  the  earth  be  well  broken 
and  laid  round  each  plant. 

These  plants  should  now  be  earthed  np  tolerably  high  tow« 
ards  their  tops,  if  possible  \  and  in  severe  weather  some  dry 
fitter  may     UiXi  np  round  the  best  plants,  which  will  keep  the 
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fro«t  oat }  or  some  of  the  best  plaots  may  be  laid  down  horl* 
SOD  tally,  to  be  more  conTeniently  covered. 

Ariiekokei. 

Where  the  artichokes  were  not  lanJtd  up  the  last  moiuh, 
that  work  should  be  dotie,  if  possible,  the  begiaaing  of  this  | 
or  let  some  litter  be  laid  over  them. 

First  cut  off  tlie  large  leaves  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  clear  them  away  ;  then  let  the  earth  be  ridged  up  regularly 
over  the  rows  of  the  plants  io  the  maDoer  mentioned  in  last 
month. 

But  if  the  ground  is  frozen  hard,  so  that  yoa  cannot  dig 
between,  or  that  yoa  have  not  time  to  earth  them,  and  having 
cat  away  the  large  leaves,  as  aboTe.  let  some  molchy  dry  Utter 
be  laid  close  about  all  the^plants,  separately,  to  protect  them 
from  the  effects  of  the  frost  $  and  if  the  frost  seta  in  rigorous, 
draw  the  litter  quite  OTcr  their  tops  $  being  sure  to  remove  it 
when  the  frost  breaks. 

Now  take  good  care  of  the  mushroom-beds,  to  defend  them 
effectually  from  fiost  and  wet,  by  continuing  a  good  covering 
of  clean  dry  straw  constantly  over  the  beds,  not  less  than  a 
foot  in  thickness  ;  and  gencrallv  over  the  straw  covering  spread 
some  large  garden  mats,  which  will  throw  the  falling  wet  off 
more  quickly  and  etfectual,  as  well  as  prove  a  greater  secarity 
against  frost  or  very  cold  weather. 

After  heavy  rains  or  snow,  let  the  beds  be  examined  ;  and 
if  yoa  find  the  covering  next  the  bed  wet,  let  the  wet  straw  be 
directly  removed,  and  some  dry  applied  in  its  place. — See 
iSbple^6er* 

HoUBedi  to  farce  A$paragu». 

Make  a  hot^bed  to  plant  asparagus  where  It  is  required  early, 
for  winter  and  early  spring  supply. 

Prepare  a  quantity  of  fresh  horse  stable  dung  for  that  pur- 
pose, by  throwing  it  up  in  a  heap  for  ten  or  twelve  days  before 
you  make  the  bed  ;  in  that  time  it  will  be  in  rii,dit  order. 

With  this  prepared  dung  make  the  hot-bed  three  feet  and 
a  half  high,  and  two  or  three  inches  wider  than  the  frame  oa 
every  side  j  when  the  bed  is  made,  level  the  top,  and  put  on 
the  earth  ;  but  you  are  not,  as  yet,  to  pat  on  the  frame  till  the 
Iriolent  heat  subsides. 

The  earth  most  be  laid  an  equal  depth  all  over  ^ 
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bed,  aboat  six  inches  thick  on  every  part,  and  the  surface  made 
perfectly  even,  banking  up  some  moist  ao'ii  round  the  oatiiide 
to  keep  lip  the  earth.  When  this  is  done,  and  liavii^g  previ- 
ously prorurctl  tlie  proper  aspara^nis  plants  of  three  years  old, 
to  the  amount  of  several  huuilred  for  each  ilirce  light  frame 
(see  Fehrnary ),  they  are  to  be  irumedidtely  planted  close  to 
each  other  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  for  iu  the  culture  of 
forced  asparagus  should  both  })lant  very  close,  and  take  imme- 
diate advantage  of  planting  the  bed^  whereby  to  have  its 
whole  beat  from  the  beginoiDg. 

First,  at  one  end  of  the  bed  lei  a  small  ridge  of  earth  be 
raised  cross  ways  upon  the  surface,  about  four  or  five  tnehet 
high  j  this  done,  get  the  roots,  and  b^ia  to  place  them  either 
entirely  on  the  serfiBce,  or,  making  small  openings,  the  lower 
ends  of  the  roots  may  be  introduced  two  or  three  inches, 
though  they  are  more  commonly  placed  wholly  ou  the  top  of 
the  earthy  for  the  fear  of  their  having  too  much  beat  below  at 
first,  and  that  they  may  be  more  conveniently  placed  as  close 
as  possible  $  observing  to  place  the  first  course  of  plants  very 
dose  together,  against  the  above  little  ridge  of  earth,  adding 
some  earth  to  the  bottom  part  of  each  coarse  or  layer  of  roots  \ 
and  so  proceed,  laying  or  placing  them  one  against  another,  as 
close  as  you  possibly  can  put  them,  from  one  end  to  the  other 
of  the  bed,  with  the  crowns  upright,  all  of  an  equal  height :  do 
not,  however,  place  the  plants  quite  out  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  bed,  but  leave  about  the  breadth  of  two  or  three  inches  all 
the  way  on  each  side  and  end,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
room  to  bank  up  some  more  earth  also  against  the  outside  roots. 

Havinix  placed  the  plants,  let  some  moist  earth  be  banked 
up  against  the  outside  roots  on  each  side  of  the  bed,  as  joat 
above  hinted. 

Then  having  in  readiness  at  hand  a  quantity  of  good  mellow 
light  earth,  with  which  the  crowns  of  the  roots  are  to  be  coyer* 
ed:  observing  to  lay  the  earth  equally  all  over  them  abont  two 
inches  thick,  which  condndes  the  work  for  the  present.  The 
bed  is  to  remain  in  this  manner  ontii  the  asparagus  begina  to 
appear  through  the  covering  of  earth  \  then  lay  on  another 
parcel  of  earth  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches  $  so  that,  in 
the  whole,  there  may  be  the  depth  of  at  least  five  or  six  inches 
of  earth  over  the  crowns  of  the  roots. 

When  this  is  done,  then  prepare  to  put  on  the  iirames  ana 
glasses  ;  or  if  a  strong  extensive  bed  of  great  heat,  delay  pu  - 
ting  on  the  frames  and  glasses  finally,  till  the  buds  be^iu  tj  up* 
pear  through  the  second  stratum  or  earth. 
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For  as  the  bed,  if  of  the  above  substance,  continues  a  consi- 
derable time  of  a  strong  heat,  if  the  frames,  &c.  are  put  on  too 
toon,  wo uk  draw  the  beat  to  endanger  scorcKn^  or  steam 
scalding  the  roots  ;  but  if  heavy  rains  or  snow  should  happen, 
may  either  put  oa  the  frame,  or  throw  some  straw  litter  or- 
garden-mats  thickly  over  the  top  occasionally. 

But,  in  the  above  case^  before  you  put  on  the  above  last 
j>arcei  of  earthy  hrst  hn  some  thick  straw-bands  round  the  up* 
per  part  of  the  bed«  to  tecore  the  earth  from  slipping  down, 
ud  which  also  serves  for  the  frane  to  rest  upon.  This  is  to 
be  done  in  the  following  manner  ;  let  some  baads  of  straw  be 
^de  about  three  inehes  thick,  and  get  tome  small  wooden  pegs 
or  short  sticks^  sharpened  at  one  end ;  with  these  the  straw- 
band  is  to  be  pegged  down  ronnd  the  top  of  the  bed,  close 
along  the  edge>  on  both  aides  and  each  end  |  then  add  the  ad« 
ditional  supply  of  earth  aboTe^mentioned  even  with  the  top  of 
the  wreathing  or  straw-band>  and  when  this  is  done,  if  but  a 
moderate  heat  in  the  bed,  may  pat  on  the  frames,  &c. ;  and  in 
which  add  finally  about  two  inches  of  more  earth  upon  the  for- 
mer ;  or,  if  a  bed  of  considerable  substance  and  extent,  of  a 
continuing  strong  heat,  it  may  remain  unframed  till  the  aspa- 
,'agus  buds  are  nearly  advancing  again  towards  the  surface, 
then  put  on  the  frames  finally,  resting  the  bottom  part  upon 
the  top  of  the  straw-band  wreathing  5  and  then  adding  a  little 
more  earth  upon  the  other,  as  above  intimated,  directly  pot  on 
the  glasses. 

Observe,  that  during  the  time  the  bed  is  without  the  frames, 
if  there  should  happen  t^  t>e  heavy  rains  or  great  snow,  the 
bed  at  such  times  must  be  defended  by  a  good  thick  covering 
of  straw  or  mats  ;  or  otherwise  put  on  the  frame  and  lights,  as 
before  intimated  at  the  first  approach  of  such  weather. 

The  next  thing  to  be  observed  is,  that  when  the  heat  of  the 
bed  begins  to  decline,  it  roust  be  renewed  by  applying  a  lining 
of  new  horse  dung  to  its  sides  i  nor  must  you  forget  to  cover* 
the  glasses  every  night  with  mats,  or  long  litter ;  but  this 
alMiuld  be  particularly  observed  when  the  plants  begin  to  appear. 

But  for  some  further  particulars  in  the  general  management^ 
see  the  JSftlcfteii  Garden  for  FAruarg. 

The  bed  will  begin  to  produce  abondantlT  in  about  a  roontk 
0r  live  or  six  weeks,  when  the  asparagus  mots  will  rise  vert 
thick  all  over  the  bed  j  and  for  the  method  of  gathering  them 
see  February^ 

£  c 
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Now  forward  at  all  opportanities,  the  trenching  and  digging 
ali  vacant  spaces  of  ground  in  the  kitclieu-garden,  both  for  the  ^ 
fertilising  and  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  that  the  ground 
may  be  in  preparation  against  the  spring,  when  there  w  ill  be 
mnch  other  business  to  be  done  that  could  not  be  propedy 
performed  before. 

Also  take  the  opportunity  of  dry  or  frosty  weather,  to  wheel 
ID  dung  from  old  liot-lied»  or  dung-hills,  for  manure  in  suck 
parts  of  the  garden  whwe  most  wanted :  spread  it  regolttrly ;  ' 
and  let  it  be  digged  m  wt^w^  depths  by  diggings  or  treacliiBg 
the  i^ound  one  or  two  spttd^s-  deep,  as  you  sec  it  necessary  i  ! 
tluN^  'nk  h  nore  edfiseabie  io  i^  the  dung  in^  only  one  spade 
deep,  thai  the  roots  of  itie  plaets-  nuiy  sooeer  Mud  mere  eibe- 
tually  reeeive  tlie  benefit  fheMo# )  ebaerv'ing,  that  in  the  digg^v^ 
or  Ifenching^,  it  is  easenHally  proper  to  lay  the  gnmed  vp  ia 
rough  ridges  long>vayf!i'eaelflsesclhto 

the  time  you  want  to  plant  or  sow  it ;  whieh  will  mellow  au^ 
enrich  the  ground  greatly,  in  preparation  for  sowing  and  plan* 
ting  with  the  necessary  crops  in  the  spiiug,  aiid  which  wUI-aiss 
greatly  foi  ward  the  spring  business. 

Dunging  will  be  necessary  soraet;imes  every  year,  for  two  or 
three  seasons,  in  poor  or  exhausted  ground,  till  it  is  properly 
enriched  j  and  also  in  £:ood  soils,  an  augment  of  dung,  everv  ^ 
other  year,  will  be  benehcial,  or  will  be  very  necessary  to  ail 
rompartments  once  iu  two  or  three  years  at  farthest;  but  is 
this  every  ooo«411  be  regdated  accoitUog  to  the  seppl^of  lioog 
that  can  be  conveniently  obtained. 

The  groaad  aboiiid  geaeralip  be  digged,  or  tfeoehcd  as  abore^  | 
one  or  two  spadee  deep>  a»  the  depth  oi  proper  soil  adniis* 
and  the  dtfienent  erops  require  i  the  kmg^nioted  eseolentSt 
such  as. carrots,  parsneps,  &e.  f^qfnre  the  soil:  to  be  bcdkm  up 
some  considerable  depth*,  toaflhnit  %6  their  perpendfenkr  grtneib  y 
besides,  by  deep  digging  at  least  one  fM'WfBde  or  oecasioaallf 
two  spades  deep  or  more,  it  improves,  and  in  a  manoer  renews 
the  soil,  by  taming  the  top  down^and  the  bottom  to  the  surfiic^ 
and  the  crops  grow  more  freely^ 

For  the  methods  to  be  obsen^  in  the  operation  of  trench-  j 
ing  and  ridging  up  the  grounds  as  above  advii»ed«  see  also  Qo^ 
iober  and  NoifembieT. 
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Prtme  Apple  mud  Pmtr  Treu^ 

Continue  to  prune  apple  and  pear  ireea  against  walls  ana 
espaliers^  any  time  this  month. 

These  trees  are  hardy,  and  }oa  need  not  be  afraid  of  the 
frost  doing  tltem  the  least  damage  tiiroogh  means  of  prnnlng 
them. 

The  same  rule  holds  good  now  In  pruning  these  treea^  as 
mentioned  in  Nw^eimJker, 

Fhuie  Ftwcs. 

Vines  agarnst  walls*  or  in  the  vineyards^  may  now  likewise 
be  pruned  $  and  the  same  method  is  to  be  practised  In  pruning 
vines  this  month  as  in  the  last  j  and  as  explained  in  January 

and  Februarij,  &c, 

Pmntn^  Trees. 

Wall  trees  of  peaches,  nectarines^  apricots,,  ploms,  and 
cherry-trees  may  also  still  be  pruned  i  ana  it  may  be  done  any 
time  in  this  month,  without  diinger  of  injuring  the  trees  by  the 

operation,  even  if  the  weather  sliould  be  frosty. 

These  trees  must  always  have  a  general  winter-pruning  and 
nailing,  both  orcasinnallv  in  the  old  and  young  wood  ■  and  the 
priiniag  and  liailing  of  them  may  be  forwarded  now  or  in  any 
of  tlie  winter  months.  Observe  the  same  method  of  pruning 
all  these  sorts  as  in  the  two  last  months,  and  as  explained  in 
January  and  February,  &,c.  and  let  every  tree,  according  as 
it  is  pruned^  be  immediately  nailed  up  in  a  neat  and  regular 
manner. 

Likewise  any  espalier  trees  of  plums  and  cherries,  &c*  should 
also  be  forwarded  in  pruning,  as  above. 

Pruning  Standard  Fruit-  Trers. 

Now  is  the  time  to  examine  standard  fruit-trees^  either  In 
the  garden  or  in  the  orchard^  in  order  to  give  any  occasional 
pruning,  wliere  necessary,  such  as  a  regulating  tiihining  in  any 
considerably  crowded  branches,  and  to  cat  out  others  of  a  very 
irregular  or  disorderly  growth^  and  socfa  as  appear  onfruitfin 
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aud  useless^  casual  decayed  or  worD*oiit  branches  of  dead 
trood. 

But  aft  standards,  having  full  scope  for  their  gron  th  ahove 
to  branch  out  freely  every  way  at  sides  and  top,  they  do  noli 
like  wall  ami  espalier  trees,  limited  to  certain  bounds,  require 
Hn  annual  [)runing,  but  only  occasionally  ;  and  that  probably 
but  a  little  once  in  several  rears,  just  to  regulate  any  very 
iisorderly  branches,  which  will  sometimes  be  neceasaiy  less  or 
more  *,  and  thiSj  or  any  time  in  winter,  is  the  proper  season 
for  gtviog  any  occasiooal  proning  to  all  kinds  of  standards  as 
aay  be  required. 

Examining,  therefore,  any  standards  that  discover  a  very 
disorderly  growth,  where  the  general  branches  in  any  particnlar 
trees  stand  considerably  too  cbse  in  m  crowded  confdsed  irregn* 
larity,  let  some  of  the  most  irregular  be  cut  out  in  a  thinning 
manper ;  and  where  any  main  branches  are  cross-placed,  or 
grow  ramblingly  across  the  others  in  an  Interfering  disorderly 
extension^  cat  them  clean  out,  or  if  In  the  above  any  blanches 
discover  an  unprofperons  growth,  or  worn-out  barren  state, 
Cbt  them  away,  to  give  a  larger  scoj)€  of  room  for  the  more 
regular  expansion  of  the  general  fructiferous  branches  ;  or  also 
any  extending  in  a  rambling  run-away  disorder  beyond  all  lie 
others,  together  with  long  stragglers  and  under-hangers,  shonlil 
be  pruned  to  some  regular  order :  and  clear  out  any  thickety 
growths  in  the  middle  of  the  head,  and  cot  out  ail  (decayed 
wood. 

Let  the  smaller  branches,  towards  the  upper  parts  of  the 
trees,  be  also  examined  )  and  where  they  are  crowded,  let  some 
^  these  also  be  cut  away. 

Thus  let  all  kinds  of  standards  always  have  the  general  prin* 
ctpal  branches  kept  moderately  thin,  and  at  somewhat  orderly 
distances :  and  they  vu.  not  fail  to  produce  abundantly,  acd 
the  fmit  will  always  be  large  and  handsome, 

lifew'plaut€d  Trees, 

'  Take  care  now  of  new-planted  fruit  trees,  which  were  plan- 
ted in  this,  or  the  two  last  months,  and  let  their  roots  be  wei* 
secured  from  frost,  but  particularly  those  of  the  more  valuable 
and  desireable  kinds. 

This  must  be  done  by  laying  mnlch,  or  some  kind  of  dungy 
litter,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  about  the  trees  ;  and  Itc 

this  be  laid  full  as  l<ir,  each  way,  as  you  think  the  roois  txr 
lend. 

Support  all  new-planted  standard  fruit-trees,  where  wanting 
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with  stakes ;  especially  thoM  with  high  ilenit  and  tolerably 
full  heads^  and  that  are  ia  exposed  nitiiatieiiB^  open  to  the  pow^ 

of  winds. 

In  doing  this^  obaenre,  prcvionsly  to  tying  them  to  the  stakes « 
to  twist  a  piece  of  hay*band,  or  something  simiiaTj  ronnd  the 
stem  of  each  tree«  in  the  part  that  is  to  be  fastened  to  the  stake,, 
to  prevent  the  bark  from  being  galled  or  iojored  when  the  tree 
js  rocked  by  the  winds ;  and  then  let  each  be  secorely  tied  in 
an  upright  position  to  its  respectiTe  stake  or  stakes,  which 
should  be  driven  firmly  into  the  ground. 

Management  of  FruU»  Tree  Borden* 

Where  any  of  the  f  uit-tree  borders  are  poor,  or  of  bad  soil, 
or  much  exhausted,  and  want  niaoariog,  or  in  need  of  being 
revived  with  an  augment  of  fresh  earthy  this  is  now  a  very  good 
time  to  do  that  work. 

For  tliat  purpose,  get  from  a  pasture  common,  or  else  where, 
a  quantity  of  good  fresh  earth,  loamy,  if  conveniently  attainable, 
the  top  spit  J  or  in  want  of  this,  other  substantial  good  soil, 
and  some  of  the  best  thoroughly  rotten  dn^g  •  ia  delaillt  oC 
proper  earth,  apply  a  good  coat  of  dung  aionu. 

Let  these  materials  be  laid  equally  upon  the  borders,  in 
which  the  improvement  is  most  wanted,  which  then  let  be 
regularly  digged  or  trenched  one  good  spade  deep,  working 
in  the  augment  of  fresh  earth,  or  dung,  &c.  in  a  proper  man* 
ner  according  to  the  width  and  depth  of  the  said  border  and 
this  dressing,  to  poor  or  much  exhausted  soils,  will  be  of 
great  service  to  the  trees  in  general,  as  will  be  seen  in  a  sum« 
mer  or  two  after,  in  their  growth  and  fruitfol  prodoction ;  and 
will  be  particularly  beneficial  to  snch  trees  as  are  in  a  weakly 
declining  state. 

Or,  borders  of  ordinary  good  soil  may  lie  continned  in  a 
fertile  state  by  applicatioB  of  dons;  only,  once  in  two  or  three 
years. 

In  open  weather,  dig  and  prepare  snch  borders,  or  other 

places,  as  are  to  be  planted  with  fruit-trees  j  for  this  being  a 
leisujc  time,  that  work  can  be  done  in  a  proper  manner. 

In  doing  this  work,  let  those  rules  be  observed  which  are 
given  in  the  two  preceding  months. 

If  any  of  the  wall-trees,  f^c.  appear  of  a  weakly,  declining, 
sickly  state,  open  ilie  e;irth  about  the  roots,  but  not  to  disturb 
tiiein  generally,  and  then  apply  a  compost  of  fresh  loamy  soil, 
or  other  ^ood  earth,  and  some  dry  rotten  dung,  well  incorpora- 
ted together,  working  it  in  immediately  about  the  priacii^ai 
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lh0  f/N>wth  «f  Ite  tMM  dM  loUowteg  year. 

PkuUmg  /not*  7VMt. 

Fmit-treea  of  iwrnt  mis  nay  still  i»e  removed  snd  plaiited. 
provided  tlie  wewfhiir  iM  open  ;  bat  If  the  weather  he  ftnsty 
that  work  MSt  bo  Merred  Uil  aaolber  opportmSly. 

Let  the  sawe  methods  ^  planting,  distaDee^  &c.  be  ob- 
served as  ix:  the  two  last  mouths,  and  in  January  aud  jPe^rv* 
ary,  &c. 

Prum  Goo»eherrie8  Md  CiifTml«fVsef. 

Continue  to  prune  |?oo^berry  and  cnrrant- trees,  n  Ijere  not 
done,  both  io  the  com  won  standard  bushes  and  against  walls 

In  these  trees  let  the  general  branches  be  kept  inoderatelj 
thin  at  somewhat  regular  distances,  cutting  oot  the  irregidar 
placed  and  superabandant  shoots  of  the  last  sommer,  and  re- 
tain others  of  the  same  season  that  are  well  placed  in  ptoper 
parts,  itt  the  order  advised  in  the  former  months  i  and  prone 
to  order  any  branches  that  grow  rambltnglj  across  the  others* 
and  SHch  as  grow  ia  a  very  straggling  manner*  or  other  disor* 
derly  growth,  either  ctftsing  them  close  or  shortened^  as  it 
shall  seem  most  proper :  let  any  very  crowding  branches  be 
pruned  tliinningly,  to  keep  the  heart  or  middle  open;  especi- 
ally of  the  standard  bushes,  cutting  out  decayed,  or  any  appar- 
ently unfruitful  branches,  and  dead  wood. — See  October  and 
January. 

Likewise  prune  currant  and  gooseberry-trees  against  walls, 
&c.  observing,  in  which,  generally  to  have  the  principal  origi- 
nal  branches  advancing  quite  from  the  bottom,  and  the  gene* 
ral  expansion  trained  either  more  or  less  horizontally  or  np» 
right,  as  room  admits,  three  or  four,  to  five  or  eix  inches  asoa* 
der  3  and  as  they  will  now  abound  in  many  shoots  of  last 
snmmer,  cot  out  the  snperabnndant,  the  nregnlar,  and  any 
very  extensive  Inxoriants  \  hot  reserving  occasional  supplies 
of  some  best  well  placed  moderate  side  laterals,  below  and 
alwve  io  the  most  vacant  spaces,  and  a  terminal  one  to  the 
advancing  branches,  8ic.  ;  or  where  any  long,  naked,  unfruitful 
old  wood  occurs,  either  out  it  quite  out,  or  pruned  down  to 
some  good  lateral  young  of  a  more  fruitful  nature  ;  and  of  the 
supply  of  younff  shoots  uow  retained,  those  of  much  extensioD 
may  he  pruned  or  shortened  more  or  Jess  as  retjuired,  others 
of  moderate  growth  remain  entire,  or  as  may  seem  ex])edienl 
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according  to  situation  lower  or  higher,  or  room  f«>r  training, 
and  let  the  branches  be  nailed  up  regularly,  the  distance 
as  above*^  See  Junumy. 

Let  all  suckers  from  the  roots  of  these  sbrubs,  both  io  stan* 
ilards  aod  against  walls,  be  also  entirely  cleared  away. 

Pkmi  4md  propagate  Goosekerfy  4iLud  Currmmt' Trees. 

Oooteberry  and  cnrrant-trees  may  still  be  transplanted  into 
places  where  they  are  wanting,  -any  time  in  the  month,  when 
open  weather,  planted  abont  seven  or  eight  feet  distance  from 
one  another  in  the  row.— See  Oeiober^  November,  January, 
and  February,  he. 

Plant  also  j*ome  w'hite  and  red  currants  against  walls  ut 
dilTererit  aspeets,  for  producing  earlier,  later  and  larger  fruit  . 
or  titay  aUo  piauL  a  few  best  early  goos^bt^n  ies  in  a  south  ex- 
posure. 

Tliis  is  still  a  proper  time  to  plant  cuttings  of  gooseberries 
and  currants,  to  raise  a  supply  of  yorrng  tree^  :  th<3  lucthod  of 
preparing  and  planting  them  is  meniioiier  -r  Oi^O^r  and  tl»^ 
last  month  ;  also  in  January  and  tebrwr^ 

AVe.— Gooseberry  and  currant-tree^  may  very  easily  be 
raised  by  suckers  from  the  roots,  of  which  these  trees  never 
fail  to  send  np  every  year  abundance,  and  will  make  handsome 
bnshet,  and  wiH  bear  plenty  of  good  frail. — See  October  and 
January^  &e. 

Prune  aud  Plant  RatpberrieB. 

Prnne  raspberries,  where  it  was  not  done  ui  October  or  last 
month  ^  in  pruning  these,  the  same  method  is  now  to  be  observ-^ 
ed  as  in  the  last  months. 

Now  is  also  a'very  good  time  lo  piant  raspberries,  provided 
it  be  open  weather;  the  manner  of  prr[)ai  lug  these  plants, 
and  planling  them,  is  also  the  same  as  nit  ntiotied  in  the  pre- 
ceding jilan  ling  months.-- See  »ho  JanMuiy  aud  Febiuary. 

Examine  ike  Fruit  in  the  Fruitery, 

Examine  the  fnilt  in  the  faiitery  now  pretty  often  ;  let  them 
be  looked  over  uiih  good  attention  once  every  week  or  fort- 
nigbt  ;  and  let  all  such  as  are  rotten^  or  beginning  to  decaff 
be  removed  j  for  if  these  were  permitted  to  remain,  they  would 
taint  the  sound  froit  near  them. 

Continue  constantly  a  good  covering  of  clean  straw^  at  least 
a  foot  thick,  over  the  principal  keeping  fruit ;  and  secure  the 
windows  of  the  frail-room  from  tlia  admission  of  wel  and  frost 
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r4KB  care  BOir  to  protect  the  choice  flower  plaote  and  roota 
from  froet^  great  inowa,  and  heavy  rains ;  all  of  which  woold 
damage  many  sorts  of  cnrions  roots  and  plants ;  obserHog  the 
following  general  directions  in  the  particnlar  sorts* 

CJare  of  Aurieulai  and  Camatian». 

The  choice  kind  of  anricnla  plants  in  pots  should  now  be 
occasionally  defended  in  very  wet  weather^  great  snows^  and 
hard  froits. 

If  these  plants  are  placed  in  frames,  as  was  direcled  two 
months  ago,  let  the  glasses  be  kept  constantly  over  them  in 
bad  weather  ;  or  if  they  are  in  a  bed  arched  over  with  hoops, 
&c  cover  ihem  occasionally  with  large  thick  oiatSj  or  canvass 
cloths. 

But  when  the  weather  is  mild  and  dry,  let  the  plants  be 
constantly  uncovered.  — See  Jamiartj 

Or  in  default  of  frames  or  other  covered  shelters,  place  the 
pots,  if  not  done,  in  a  dry  warm  south  border^  &c.—See  Octa* 
ber,  November  and  January. 

The  carnation  layers  of  the  cnrions  sorts,  which  are  in  pots, 
should  also  have  occasional  protection  front  excessive  rain, 
snow>  and  severe  frosts  j  but  these  plants  must  have  the  free 
air  constantly  when  the  weather  is  open  and  not  very  wet. 

For  notwithstanding  these  above  plants,  both  of  anricnlas 
'  and  carnations,  are  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  open  weather, 
they,  by  occasional  shelter,  are  preserved  in  a  stronger  sonnd 
state  to  flower  in  best  perfection. 

Proteeiing  Ifyaeinilu,  TuHp-rcaU,  AnmnaneM^  and  Ranm^ 

emhueg* 

To  the  beds  wherein  the  fine  hyacinth  and  tulip  roots  are 
planted,  some  occasionai  protection,  when  severe  weather, 
would  be  of  good  advantage  in  preserving  the  roots  more  effec* 
tualiy  sound,  or  from  material  injury. 

On  that  occasion  either  cover  with  a  low  awning  of  mats 
&.C.  or  provide  some  kind  of  dry  long  strawy  litter,  pease-straw 
fern,  or  such  like  ;  and  when  the  frost  discovers  to  set  in  hard 
lay  a  tolerable  warm  covering  oyer  the  suriace  of  the  bedsj 
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Diit  when  the  weather  is  less  severe^  all  corering  must  be  re- 
moTed. 

When  any  ol  these  plants,  of  the  more  estimable  carious 
kinds  in  beds,  appear  above  ground,  it  would  also  be  of  mate- 
rial advantage  to  afford  them  some  occasional  covering  with 
large  thicic  mats,  &c.  as  above,  in  time  of  severe  weather,—* 
See  Janmry  and  Fe^mai^. 

Likewlise  to  the  more  curious  and  valuable  ranunculuses  and 
anemones,  which  are  planted  in  heds,  some  protection  when 
ihe  frost  is  severe  would  be  greatly  beuelicial,  by  covering  tlie 
beds  as  above, — See  Januarif» 

Care  of  Seedling  PUmU. 

Small  young  tender  seedling  flower  plants,  or  roots,  also  de* 
mand  care  at  iliis  generally  unfavourable  season. 

Such  young  tenderish  kinds  as  are  in  pots,  or  boxes,  may 
now,  if  not  done  before,  be  protected  somewhat  by  placing  the 
pots,  tubs,  or  boxes,  in  a  warm  border,  or  may  also  plunge 
them  in  tlie  earth  ^  and  in  hard  frost,  long  straw  litter  may  be 
laid  on  the  surface,  and  around  the  sides;  the  same  protection 
of  covering  may  also  be  given  to  such  as  are  in  beds. 

Protecting  new-pkaUed  Shrubs  and  Trees, 

New*planted  shrubs  and  trees,  of  the  more  tender  or  choicer 
kinds,  should  have  their  roots  well  protected  in  hard  frosty 
weather,  by  laying  some  dryish  mnlchy  dung,  or  long  dungy 
Jtter,  a  good '  thickness  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  over 
the  roots  of  each  plant. 

This  work  is  necessary  to  such  of  the  more  tender  and  curi* 
ous  kinds  of  shrubs  and  trees  as  were  planted  in  autumn,  that 
it  should  not  be  omitted  now,  if  it  was  in  iLe  last  uioalh. 

Pruning  l^rubs,  and  dig  between  them.  * 

Now  go  over  the  flowering  shrubs,  and  prune  such  as  stand 
in  need  of  \hat  discipline  j  but  let  this  be  done  in  some  regular 
manner,  with  a  knife,  and  not  with  garden  shears. 

In  doing  this,  all  the  very  strong  long  rambling  shoots  of  the 
-ast  summer's  growth,  extendi^ig  considerably  beyond  the  gene- 
ral branches  of  the  head,  should  either  be  cut  close,  or  reduced 
to  some  regularity}  as  also  any  main  branches  advancing  in 
similar  disorder,  or  of  low  straggling  growth  j  and  cutout  dead 
wood. 

Generally  observe  in  this  occasional  regulation,  to  prone  in 
snch  order  as  to  keep  the  plants  distinct  and  clear  of  one  ano^* 
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iher ;  giving  therefore  atteation  wbeo  any  branches  of  diflfereat 
sfirubs  are  cxtemled  confusedly  together,  to  prune  thein  within 
iomc  orderly  bounds,  whereby  to  continue  them  separately  dis- 
tant, that  every  dilTcrcnt  plant  may  show  more  distinctly  to 
Yiew  :  though  sometimes  particular  compartments  of  cominoo 
thrubs  are  permitted  to  ruD  iu  close  growth,  both  to  effect  a 
variation  in  a  thickety  appearance,  aud  for  shade,  shelter, 
blind,  9ut,  in  which  very  little  praoiag  k  ireqttke4»  «x«84#t  to 
reduce  any  remarkiU>iy  out*growing  ramblera. 

When  the  shrubs  are  pnned,  let  iht  fpwmd  m  tiKB  Ofieo 
shrubberies  be  dug  between  the  plttots^  and  Jl»ke  ^  nil  Aiiek'- 
en,  and  shorten  straggHog  roots. 

Propagating  iikrubt  ^  Whickers  from  tite  liooU. 

The  snckers  of  such  shrubs  as  yea  would  wish  -to  propagate 
may  be  taken  op  with  roots,  and  planted  in  aansery*rowa  Id 
any  open  compartment :  they  wiU  make  good  plants  in  two 

years. 

The  suckers  of  roses,  lilacs,  spiraeas,  and  in:iny  other  sorts, 
if  taken  up  from  the  old  plants  m  open  weatlier^  and  planted 
out  in  rows,  fifteen  inches  asuader,  they  will  make  handsome 
plants  in  one  or  two  years  time  ;  or  some  strong  rose  suckers 
in  particular  may  be  j[>lanted  at  once  in  borders^  &c  to  flower 
the  ensuing  su miner. 

Of  rose  snckers  may  be  occasionally  planted  in  a  heoge  or- 
der along  the  ^ront  or  back  edge  of  a  border,  to  be  trained  in 
a  dwarf  or  low  hedge  to  produce  large  supplies  of  ^werst  £or 
medical  domestic  occasions^  or  other  purposes, 

Digging  the  Bwda  s,  4^  c.  and  planting  Flowers,  i^hruou,  and 

2rees. 

Now  dig,  in  open  weather,  the  borders^  beds,  &e.  in  the 
flower  garden,  and  Ihe  clumps  and  other  compartments  in  the 
Ambbery :  aUo  dig  and  prepare  the  ground  where  any  new 
plttaMiooi  of  shrubs,  Irees,  or  plants  are  intended. 

And  may  still  plant,  if  required^  various  haisdy  bnlbous^  and 
fibrous«rooted  Unas  of  Ihe  flosroring  tribe,  as  in  last  month,  in 
dry  li^ht  soils. 

Likewise  transplanting  may  still,  in  open  weather,  be  con- 
tinued among  all  the  hardy  kind  of  flowering  shrubs,  orna- 
ineutal  and  fore&t  trees  :   but  particularly  of  the  deciduous 
kinds. 

But  if  any  of  the  more  tender  and  curious  soils  of  trees  ana 
shrubs  are  planted,  iiiis  advi^eable  to  mulch  ti^  ground  ocrer 
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Uie  root9»  to  k«tp  mc  Ibe  4roftt>  m  aflVised  ia  preeediog 
page. — See  January,  Stc.  ^ 

Roll  Gm$9  and  «rai;el-  Walks. 

in  0|»eii  dry  maCher^  kt  (he  principal  grass-plats^  walks, 
aad  lawosj  be  poied  and  i«olled  eeeaatoiiany,  as  in  Novenrber. 

^jet  'lhe  grayel-w^lks  be  also  still  kept  rery  dlean^  id  decent 
ftpdec, »a«d  ToH  them  now  aad  tlieu  in  dry  open  weather. 

.Preparing  Chmp^U. 

Break  up  and  turn  the  heaps  of  compost  for  curiouji  flowers 
tu  beds  and  [)ots,  &c.  blending  the  parts  well  together. 

Tills  is  a  proper  time  to  bring  in  fresh  soils  and  dungs, 
wherewith  to  make  new  compost  heaps  )  for  these  should  gene- 
rally be  prepared  several  months  before  they  are  used  fv>r  any 
purpose  ;  the  principal  compost,  for  choice  flowers,  being  any 
light  mellow  earih,  drift-sand,  or  sea-sand,  &c.  light  sandy 
loam,  and  a  smali  povtioa  of  dry  rottea  dung— *aU  Hreil  bkaded 
^gutibiBr  IB  ft  iieap. 

TiiG  Care  oj  Plants  in  Po$$, 

Take  good  care  now  of  all  such  shrubs  as  are  hi  potB»  parti- 
caiariy  the  more  te«der  kiads  to^eleiid  tfiem  iaisetere  weather: 
That  10  «der  'to  protect  the  roots  the  better  from  frosty  let 
the  pots  of  shrubs  in  general^  if  not  doae  before^  be  plunged 
loto  their  riais  so  a  dry^  wariii>  sheltered  eompartment. 

Aad  the  more  tender  aod  coHow  kiads,  such  as  any  email 
arbatas,  mafaoHas,  cistus,  Afriean  heaths,  China  arbor  vitaei 
&c.  in  pots,  shoald  be  placed  in  d^ep  frames,  to  have  occasional 
shelter  of  covering  in  frosty  weather. 

Likewise  the  pots  of  herbaceous  perennial  and  biennial 
flowers,  such  as  double  rockets,  double  rose-campion,  double 
scarlet  lychnis,  double  sweet- Williams,  double  wall-flowers, 
and  double  stocks,  and  olher  hat<ly  perennial  hbrous-rooted 
plants  in  pots,  or  also  pots  of  buil/ous  roots,  where  not  moved 
to  some  place  of  shelter  last  month,  should  be  done  in  the 
beginning  of  th  s  :  placing  some  principal  sorts  in  frames,  &c. 
either  in  a  warm  sheltered  situation,  or  some  plunged  to  their 
rims  in  a  dry  warm  spot  of  ground,  to  prevent  the  frost  enter* 
tng  at  the  sides  of  the  pots  to  hurt  their  roots ;  and  in  very 
hard  frosts  it  wilL  be  proper  to  lay  some  dry  long  litter  lightly 
over  the  whole. 

But  where  there  are  any  frames  or  glass-case  room  to  spare* 
aad  the  pots  of  some  principal  sorts  of  the  aboTO  kinds  of  planti. 
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placed  tbereb^  Asd  defended  oceadonaLy  with  ibe  glasse^i 
p\c.  it  will  be  of  great  advaotage. 

Prime  Formi  IWea. 

It  is  now  a  proper  time  to  prune  all  sorts  of  forest  and  orni^ 
mental  liees  where  necessary,  observing  to  trim  up  all  l-irge 
side  shoots  and  boughs  [from  the  stem,  and  low  straggling 
under-branches  of  the  head,  or  to  cut  or  reduce  any  very  disor* 
derly  rambler  above  j  but  which  occasional  p:  unings  are  more 
generally  eligible  in  the  deciduous  kinds  than  evergreens  at 
this  season  ;  and  in  which  it  may  be  performed  ia  frosty 
weatlier,  when  littie  other  business  can  be  done. 

Plant  and  pldsh  Hedges. 

This  is  a  proper  time  to  plant  any  sorts  of  hedges  of  the 
decidooaa  Idods :  particularly  such  as  hawthorn,  beech,  elm, 
horn-beam,  pri?et,  elder,  berberry,  black-thorn,  or  sloe ;  pro- 
core  yoong  sets  of  two  or  three  years'  growth ;  prane  the  long 
tops  to  equal  regularity,  and  trim  long  straggliug  roots ;  theo 
plant  them  either  in  a  single  row,  or  double  for  a  strong  out* 
ward  hedge,  six  or  eight  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

May  also  plant  alder,  willow,  and  poplar  hedges.  In  moist, 
marshy,  or  watery  places,  or  where  required  $  either  by  root- 
ed yonng  plants,  or  small  or  large  cuttings  of  the  sh<K>t8  and 
branches. 

Hedges  for  oi^ward  fences  are  commonly  planted  in  the  side 
IC  top  of  a  raised  bank,  formed  with  a  ditch  on  the  outside  j 
|he  seis  being  inserted  either  slopingly  into  the  side,  or  upright 
on  the  top  of  ilie  bauk ,  but  internal  garden  hedges  are  plauled 
OB  level  ground. 

AVhcrc  fence-hedges  are  grown  up  tall,  rude,  and  naked  at 
bottom,  they  may  now  be  plashed,  or  laid  down  to  render  them 
thick,  in  every  part,  performed  by  gashing  the  lower  parts  of 
the  larger  stems,  &c.  to  admit  of  bending  down  in  the  requisite 
position,  conformably  with  the  smaller  branches  ;  laying  them 
down  accordingly  horiiontaliy  between  other  stems  left  erect 
for  growing  stakes,  cnt  even  at  top,  three,  four,  or  five  feet 
high. 
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Continue  in  open  weather  to  dig  the  ground  between  the 
rows  of  continuin*^^  young  trees  and  shrubs  •  and  as  vou  pro- 
ceed  in  the  di^^gint::,  let  all  the  weeds  oa  the  surface  be  buried 
properly  to  the  bottom. 

New  Planted  Trees. 

Continue  the  care  of  th«i  more  carious  and  tender  kinds  d 
new-planted  young  trees ;  where  they  were  not  mulched  in 
November^  let  some  now  be  laid  between  the  rows^  and  close 
np  to  the  bottom  of  their  stems,  to  protect  the  roots  from  be? 
inff  hurt  by  severe  frost 

Let  the  stems  of  new-planted  tall  trees  be  now  properly 
sup|)orted  witli  stakes,  where  it  may  appear  necessary  in  some 
particnlar  sorts,  more  especially  in  situations  exposed  to  ^he 
powler  of  tempestuous  winds. 

Seedli$tg  Tree». 

Take  care  also  of  the  tender  seedling  exotics  |  they,  while 
young,  require  some  shelter  in  severe  weather. 

Let  these  be  now  protected  in  hard  frosts  by  covering  them 
in  the  manner  directed  last  month,  but  beiug  careful  not  to 
omit  uncovering  them  in  open  raild  weather. 

The  beds  of  tree  seeds,  berries,  and  acorns,  which  were 
sown  in  October,  or  the  beginning  of  last  month,  would  be 
greatly  benented  if  in  rigorous  frosty  weather  they  couid  be 
covered  with  pease-straw,  fern,  or  other  dry  long  litter. 

This  should  be  practised  bsfore  the  frost  has  far  penetrated 
into  the  ground  ;  but  in  particnlar  to  the  beds  of  acorns,  for 
these  very  soon  shoot  after  committed  to  the  ground*  and  the 
frost  would  very  much  affect  them. 

Trenching,  digging,  and  manunng^ 

Forward  the  trenching  of  such  pieces  of  ground  as  are  to  be 
planted  with  young  nursery  trees,  shrubs,  &c.  in  the  spring. 

In  doing  this,  let  the  ground  be  laid  up  in  ridges  ^  the  frost 
will  thus  have  more  power  to  mellow,  and  rain  less  opportunity 
to  over- wet  it ;  for  the  lidges  will  not  detain  wet  like  ground 
laid  perfectly  Hat. 
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Carry  dung  also  to  such  vacant  compartments  as  waot  it, 
and  sp/ead  it  uf  aa  equal  thickness  over  the  surface  of  the 
groondj  aod  digged  ia  regularly,  a  moderale  spade  deep, 

Prepa^ate  TVeet  amd  jSKmtf; 

Yuu  may  still  cootiuue  to  make  layers,  aad  plant  cattiogs  of 
liardy  trees  and  shrubs,  and  transplant  suckers  j  and  for  the 
method  of  treating  each,  tee  the  two  preoediag  momh&«  and 
Junmary  aad  February 

Protect  young  Trees  and  Plants  i»  Poti  and  Beds* 

GWt  protection  to  young,  more  leader^  and  carious  trees» 
•bmiMi^  and  plaoto*  in  frosty  weather. 

Any  in  poti  may  be  placed  either  in  fnmt»  ta  have  shelter 
with  tha  glasses,  ftc.  or  ander  an  awning  to  be  covered  with 
mats  I  or  afl  other  mora  hardy  kinds  in  pots  shoold  be  pbog- 
od  in  thegronnd  in  a  dry  sheltered  sitttation*  if  not  done  litft 
montii. 

Or,  tOuwht,  any  of  the  more  enrions  or  tender  young  over- 
freea  aad  other  exotics  In  beds  shoald  have  some  occasional 

protection  In  very  severe  weather,  either  by  defending  the  hed 

with  frames,  &c.  or  an  awning  placed  across,  and  covered  with 
mats  and  long  litter  ;  or,  in  want  of  the  above,  some  light 
substance  ol  straw  Utters  or,  pease-haum,  spread  over  tiie 
beds. 


THE  GREEN-HOUSE. 


CoNTtirvs  lo  take  advantage  of  every  fine  day,  ii4ten  the  wea* 
ther  is  open,  to  admit  fresh  air  lo  the  plants  in  the  green* 
hoose;  for  this,  notwithstanding  the geiieraUynnfavonrable  tern* 
perature  of  the  weather  at  thn  season,  is  a  very  necessary  ar« 
tide  for  the  benefit  of  f he  plants  In  general,  if  they  are  kepi 
too  dose,  H  wilt  not  only,  m  some  degree,  tendeiise  and  weak« 
ea  the  plants,  bat  aho  occasion  the  ksTCs  of  some  kmds  to 
change  of  a  yellowkfh  sickly  colour,  and  be  ireqaently  dropping. 

Therefore  every  day,  when  the  weather  is  mild,  and  the  wind 
Aot  sharp^  let  the  windowr  be  opened  about  nine  or  ten  et^skck 
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?n  the  Aornmg,  and  shut  agaia  ;4boi]t  three  or  four  in  the  af- 
ternoon, or  sooner,  if  the  air  becomes  too  cold. 

But  never  omit  giving  a  large .ftbiire  oi  fredh  ah*  every  Buany 
day  in  mild  went  her. 

Or  occasionally,  in  giving  air  in  mild  weather,  if  the  wind 
blows  rather  sharply  towards  the  front  of  the  green-house, 
should  only  draw  down  some  of  the  top  sashes  a  little  way,  S9 
as  the  wind  cannot  enter  below  immediatdy  upon  the  plants* 

Note* — It  will  not  at  this  season  be  proper  to  allow  the 
green-house  any  fresh  air  In  foggy  or  very  wet  days  $  a%  such 
times  let  the  boose  be  kept  qoite  dose. 

Id  severe  frost  the  windows  must  never  be  open. 

In  continued  severe  frosly  weather,  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  secore  the  door  and  windows  of  the  green^honse  in 
such  a  manner  as  the  frost  cannot  enter  -that  way  to  effect  the 
planli^. 

Tlicrefore  in  tlie  time  of  very  rigorous  fiost,  the  window^ 
shutters,  if  any,  must  be  shut  close  every  night  5  and  for  the 
greater  security,  it  will  also  be  proper  to  nail  up  mats  against 
all  the  shutters  j  or  in  default  of  shutters^  *^PPb'  eligible 
defence  of  lari^e  thick  mats  against  all  the  glasses,  above  and 
below,  especially  of  nights  5  or  also  occasionally  in  the  day 
time,  when  continued  severe  weather,  and  no  sun* 

Likewise,  when  the  frost  happens  to  be  very  severe,  it  wilt, 
for  the  better  protection  of  the  plants,  be  adviseable  to  make 
a  moderate  fire  if  there  is  the  acoMnmoda/tlon  of  floes*  which 
are  very  necessary  in  every  good  greea*hottse,  both  as  an  oeca** 
sional  defence  against  the  rigors  of  firost,  Mtd  to  expel  great 
damps  in  foggy  and  very  wet  weather :  but  in  defect  of  fines, 
in  hard  frosts,  make  a  moderate  fire  in  some  convenient  oten* 
sil,  and  place  it  within  the  green^hoose,  towards  the  front, 
observing  to  move  some  of  the  plants  a  little  away,  if  too  near 
where  the  fire  is  placed  ;  or  in  green -houses  not  furnished  with 
flues,  a  Buzaglo  stove,  in  which  to  make  moderate  fires,  in 
frosty  weather,  would  prove  beneficial — as  this  kind  of  cast- 
iron  stove,  being  placed  in  a  proper  situation,  towards  the 
front,  about  the  middle  way  of  the  house,  diffuses  an  extensive 
warmth  in  the  internal  air  :  though  where  proper  fire  tines  are 
constructed  internally  along  the  front,  and  continued  all  round, 
they  are  greatly  preferable  for  this  occasion. 

But  as  these  fires  in  either  method  are  only  particularly  ne- 
cessary in  the  green-honse  in  sharp  frosty  weather,  they  should 
be  continued  accordingly  every  night  and  morning,  and  son^e^ 
times  nil  day  when  the  frost  is  excessive :  but  always  wl  oliy 
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iKsoontiniied  m  moderate  opdi  weather ;  oir  only  made  ooci* 
sionally  io  very  foggy  ireadier ;  and  after  great  thaws^  to  cx* 
pel  the  damps. — £m  Jmuarjf* 

Watering  Green- house  Plants, 

Water  must  now  and  then  be  givento  the  planta  in  the  green* 
bouse,  for  most  of  the  woody  kinds  will  require  that  asslstaooe 
at  due  times. 

But  in  watering  these  plants  mnke  it  always  a  rule  at  (uU 
season  to  give  only  a  very  moderate  quantity  to  each  pot  or 
tub  at  a  lime  j  for  if  they  are  once  over-watered  at  this  seasoa 
of  the  year,  so  a«  to  render  the  earth  very  wet,  it  will  reajaio  so 
for  a  long  time,  and  most  assuredly  occasion  the  plants  to  drop 
their  leaves,  especially  the  orange  and  lemoU'trees,  and  totally 
destroy  some  of  the  more  tender  kinds. 

For  that  reason  let  particular  care  be  taken  iu  watering*  to 
do  it  with  moderation,  and  to  give  the  water  only  to  such  pots 
and  tubs  as  are  in  want  of  that  article* 

The  aloes  and  other  succulent  plants  must  now  be  very 
seldom  and  also  very  sparingly  watered  $  for  much  moisture  at 
this  season  would  rot  these  kind  of  plants. — See  January  and 
February. 

Keepiuy  the  Plants  clean. 

The  green-honse  plants  in  general  should  now  be  kept  per- 
fectly clear  from  decayed  leaves*  and  any  contracted  foolness, 
for  this  is  necessary  to  preserve  their  health  as  well  as  beauty. 

Therefore,  as  soon  as  any  such  leaves  appear  upon  the 
plants,  let  them  immediately  be  removed  :  and  also  cut  oot 
any  decayed  shoots  aad  dead  wood  that  may  from  time  uy 
time  a[)pear  J  likewise  where  any  plants  have  contracted  cou- 
siderable  foulness  of  dust,  &c.  it  slioold  be  cleaned  off  as  well 
as  possible,  clearing  away  also  all  dead  leaves  which  drop 
from  the  plants. 
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THE  HOT-HOUSE. 


Care  of  the  fruiting  Pinesy  and  other  Plants  in  the 

Hot'hotue, 

Continue  great  attentioo  at  this  season  to  the  fruiting  pines, 
and  all  the  other  tendar  exotics  in  the  hot-house^  to  support  a 
good  fire-heat  erery  night,  and  cold  mornings,  and  give  occasi- 
'onal  waterings,  and  fresh  air,  as  explained  below ;  and  as  to 
the  bark-bed  heat,  it  being  renewed  In  October,  will  most 
probabl^r  be  stlU  in  a  good  temperature,  and  which  Is  now 
equally  necessary  as  the  heat  by  fire  ;  both  of  which  being 
essentially  eligible,  i[i  conjunction,  at  this  season. 

Every  evening,  about  three,  four,  or  hvc  o'clock,  according 
io  the  temperature  of  the  weather,  continue  to  make  the  hot- 
house fires  ;  observincf,  as  said  last  month,  never  to  make  the 
fire  too  strong,  so  as  to  render  ihe  heat  of  the  wall  of  the  flues 
any-wise  violent,  for  that  would  prove  of  bad  cousequeace  to 
the  pines  and  other  plants. 

You  are  likewise  now  to  observe,  as  advised  last  month,  that 
in  very  cold  weather  the  hot  house  fires  must  be  continued  also, 
in  the  morning ;  and  in  severe  frosts,  and  but  little  or  no  sun^ 
they  must  be  supported  all  the  day  long. 

The  person  who  attends  the  fires  should  always,  the  last  thing 
before  he  goes  to  bed,  examine  them,  and  add  more  fuel  if 
wanted,  sufficient  to  support  a  proper  degree  of  internal  heat  tiU* 
morning,— ^thef  most  preferable  fuel  for  this  occasion,  in  the 
hot-bouse  fires,  is  coals  or  cinders,  because  of  the  regularity 
and  duration  of  their  heat ;  yet  wood,  turf,  or  peat  will  do,  in 
default  of  coals,  but  require  more  attendance  to  regulate  and 
eugment  the  fire. 

The  bark-bed  heat  !s  also  at  this  time  most  essential ;  but 
if  this  was  renewed  in  October,  or  beginning  of  November, 
with  a  full  supply  of  iVesli  tan,  it  will  probiibly  be  still  in  a 
proper  state  of  heat :  if,  however,  towards  the  end  of  this 
month,  that  is  consider  ibly  decreased,  let  it  be  revived  by  fork- 
ing up  the  bark,  as  directed  in  January, 

At  this  season,  in  severe  frosts  it  wo»ild  be  proper  to  cover 
the  lights  of  the  hot-house  everv  evening,  especially  to  remain 
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till  nioro'mg,  eilber  u itii  shuiterg  or  large  thick  gardeu-inats, 
the  more  effectuaJy  to  rrpel  the  frost  when  excessive  ;  or  also 
to  continue  the  covering;  occasionally  in  the  day  i a  very  rigorous 
weather,  u  heii  cloudy  and  oo  sao  ;  though  shutters,  &c.  are 
uot  now  commonly  used  ;  but  supporting  a  proper  degree  of 
lire  heal  iotemaJly»  sufficient  to  resist  the  entraooe  of  frost,  and 
giving  occasional  covering  as  above: — formerly  large  thick 
painted  caavas  doths,  or  stmog  mats  made  lo  raU  «p  omd  iet 
down  by  pallies  and  lines«  on  long  poles  extending  the  length 
of  the  hot«hoase»  were  osed  for  night  covering  |  but  sometimes 
an  ittoonveaieace  attended  this  sort  of  covenng^  both  la  being 
froien  immoveable,  and  in  stormy  weather^  hy  Uub  wind 
raisuu[  and  dashing  the  canvas^  &a  against  the  glaaaes*  and 
breaking  them. 

JSaccemoii  Pinti, 

The  succession  pine  plants  in  the  pit  or  soccessioB«hoose 
should  have  the  same  care  taken  of  them  as  directed  above  i 
the  management  of  these  and  the  frnitiug  plants  is  the  sane, 
only  observing  to  make  the  fires  In  general  rather  more  mo* 

derate,  or  as  regular  as  possible,  which,  if  not  observed, 

may  force  them  into  a  fruiting  state  at  an  improper  time  ;  to 

prevent  wliich,  the  greaicst  care  should  be  taken,  until  they 
iiavc  acquired  such  a  proper  degiee  of  growth  as  to  be  able  to 
produce  li.iEidsome  sized  fniit,  which  they  are  not  capable 
of  until  they  are  two  years  old  ;  at  which  age,  they  in  October 
should  be  placed  in  a  fruiting  house,  or  such  stove  department 
ifrhertin  it  is  iutendcd  they  t>haii  produce  their  fruit. 

Waterimg  and  gimmg  Aw* 

Tlic  [>ines  and  other  plants  in  the  hot-hou^^e  will  still  requins 
to  be  now  and  then  watered. 

But  in  watering  them,  especially  the  pines,  take  care  to  do 
it  moderately,  and  not  oitener  at  this  season  than  aboat  once  a 
week  or  fortnight. 

When  there  happeni*  to  come  a  fine  sunny  calm  day,  it  wili 
be  proper  to  admit  some  fresh  air  into  the  hot-house,  by  slid- 
ing some  of  the  glasses  a  little  way  open,  from  ten  or  eleven  to 
taro  o'clock  ;  hut  be  sure  to  shut  them  again  in  due  time,  and 
especially  if  the  ivealher  alters  to  doady  or  sharply  cold. 

Young  Pine  Plants, 

Those  young  pine  plants,  wich  are  plunged  m  duugor  bark* 
beds,  made  detatcbed  from  the  stove  departments,  must  have  a 
very  carets.  aUeadancc  at  this  saasogi  Ihe  ha«t  «l .  the  bed 
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tivil  b«  My  kcfit  ap  by  8pi>lying  a  liniiig  of  aeir  fione- 
duiig  to  tke  8Ues»  as  mSiea  as  tke  bed  decreases  moch  in  it's 
heat. 

Tiie  glasses  also  mast  be  covered  every  nighty  and  lo  all  bad 
weather,  with  mats  or  straw ;  and  some  straw  or  ather  dry 
litter  shoaid  likewise  be  laid  close  roand  about  tiie  outside  of 
the  frame. 

JEarfy  Kidnetf' Beans  in  the  HbI- House. 

Some  time  in  this  month  you  may  plant  some  early  duarf 
kidney- beans  in  pots  or  in  boxes,  and  place  them  in  the  hot- 
house, upon  the  top  of  the  bark-bed  wail  or  front  duei^  &c*  by 
which  means  your  will  have  a  chance  of  a  smaU  early  produce  ; 
as  they  seldom  yield  considerably  from  this  season  ol  planting, 
^See  January  and  February, 

Early  Cucumbe  "  in  the  Hot-House. 

Yon  may  likewise  sow  some  encumber  seed  in  potSj  and 
plunge  them  into  the  bark  bed  in  the  hot-bouse»  and  the 
plants  may  be  transplanted  into  otber  pots  or  in  boxes  placed 
near  the  glasses  $  this  may  be  done  for  a  trial,  which,  if  they 
succeed,  will  come  in  at  a  very  early  season. 

I  have  observed  that  cucumber  plants  succeed  rather  best  in 
the  hot-house,  when  placed  moderately  near  the  top  sloping 
glasses  j  having  the  pots  or  boxes  containing  the  seed  or  plants 
placed  upon  a  suspended  or  bracketed  shelf,  &c.  within  about 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  of  the  inclined  sashes,  towards  the 
higher  part  of  the  fixed  upper-tier  of  iiglits,  nearly  over  the 
back  alley,  or  flue,  not  to  shade  or  annoy  t!ie  plants  below. 

But,  however,  where  this  cannot  be  conveniently  done, 
let  the  pots  or  boxes  be  placed  in  the  manner  mentioned  in 
Jatmary* 

Mint  and  SmaU  Salad. 

In  the  hot-house  may  also  introdnoe  pots  of  mint  roots« 

smdl  salad  seeds,  when  required^  as  forward  as  possible  on 

any  particular  occasion  at  this  season,  as  they  will  very  soon 
come  up  proper  to  gather. 

JSarly  Roses,  Sf  o*  sn  iAe  Ilo^kouse* 

You  may  likewise,  in  this  or  aext  month,  p.ace  pots  of  rose- 
trees  in  the  hot-house  ;  and  also  honeysuckisa  and  such  other 
small  flowering  shrubs  as  you  desire,  by  wair  of  wriosity,  to 
blow  early  — January  and  February 
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Pots  of  pinks,  carnations,  or  auy  other  such  like  kind  of 
flowers,  may  alBo  be  placed  in  the  hot-house  towards  the  la  tier 
end  of  this  month  to  produce  ^me  early  flowers. 

&rfy  imlbamt  miuL  iubermu  Fhwen  m  tke  Hot-hau^e* 

likewiie  may  introdooe  pots  or  boxes  plaoted  with  sprlog 
Uowing  bulbous  and  tuberous  rooted  flowers  iu  the  hot-hoose* 
for  an  early  bloom. 

For  this  purpose  may  have  the  dwarf  early  tulips,  any  sorts 
of  hyacinths,  polyanthus-narcissus,  common  iKircibSLis,  jonquils, 
bulbous  iris,  fritillarias,  spring  crocus,  and  any  olher  of"  the 
spring  and  early  summer  flowering  bulbs  ;  likewise  anemones 
and  ranunculus,  &c  :  plant  them  in  pots  of  light  earth,  an  inch 
or  two  deep,  and  place  them  any  where  in  iho.  hot-house,  give 
very  moderate  watenngij^  and  they  will  blow  uj^reeably  at  aa 
early  season. 

Or  any  sort  of  bulbous  roots  in  water  glasses,  being  placed 
in  the  hot- house,  will  flower  very  agreeably  iu  tolerable  ^ood 
perfection  in  winter,  and  early  ia  the  spring. 

Fuies  til  tk€  BU'hmue  wad  Vineriu^  Sfc^ 

Grape  vines  planted  along  the  outside  of  the  front  of  the 
hot-bouse,  and  the  stem  or  main  shoot  of  each  being  left  of 
some  considerable  length,  and  each  conducted  throiii^'h  a  hole 
in  front,  into  tl^e  hot-house,  nearly  close  above  the  front,  flue-; 
or  introdnceil  t  lose  to  the  bottom  and  trained  up  between  the 
said  Hue  and  the  front  work,  by  which  the  stem  is  also  d-efended 
from  tfie  weather  :  and  in  either  method,  the  branches,  &c.  be- 
ing trained  up  the  inside  and  under  the  sloping  glasses  they 
will  hear  fine  early  grapes  with  but  very  little  trouble. 

They  will  not  only  require  an  annual  pruning  early  in  win- 
ter* and  summer  dressing*  to  regulate  the  shoots  of  the  year  s 
eadi  pei formed  nearly  as  directed  for  the  vines  in  the  open 
ground  ;  observing  at  this  time*  it  is  proper,  in  these  vines*  lo 
protect  the  outside  stem,  where  open  to  the  weather,  by  wrap- 
ping them  round  elosely  with  hay  or  straw-bands,  &c. 

But  in  vineries,  or  forcing  fruit-houses*  the  vines  are  moel 
generally  planted  within*  in  the  borders  behind  and  vu  froaly 
and  trained  as  above  intimated. 

Or  pots  of  immediate  bearing  pines  may  l>e  introduced  Into 
the  hot  houses  or  vineries*      any  time  this  or  ne^  noMmth 
Jo  produoa  early  grapes  the  ensoiag  aeaaoBU 

Eari^  iStr4tu>6erfie»  in  ih$  Roi^houie, 

Towards  the  enu  ni  Lhu  moutu  m«iy  begin  to  introduce  Bomo 
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pots  of  scarlet  aiid  Alpine  strawberrlea  into  the  hot-home 
the  fnt  early  prodoetioD. — SeeJ^ntMiy. 

Preparing  for  farcing  Fruit*  TVee$  in  Hot-walls,  jpe. 

To  this  iiiontli  you  may  begin  to  prepare  for  forcing  fruit- 
trees  in  hoi  walls,  riueries,  cherry- houses,  and  other  forcing 
(lepurtuients  by  fire,  or  bark-bed  heat,  &c.  or  both  to  produce 
tarly  fruit ;  and  tlie  sorts  of  trees  for  this  purpose  are 
peaches,  nectarines,  ap/icots,  cherries,  vines,  figs,  plums,  and 
occasionally  gooseberries^  currants^  rattpberries,  and  also  straw* 
btrry  plants. 

Observing  the  trees  of  all  the  above  sort«?  may  now  be  plant- 
ed if  not  done  before,  in  the  borders  of  the  forcing  depart- 
ments, and  some  also  in  pota»  to  remove  therein  occasionally  $ 
and  for  which  purpose  have  ready  trained  trees»  that  are  arrived 
to  a  bearing  state,  which  may  be  obtained  io  great  perfection 
in  most  of  the  public  nurseries ;  and  if  removed  and  planted 
with  balls  either  from  the  full  ground  or  large  pots,  it  will  be 
the  greater  advantage,  especially  if  any  are  particularly  want* 
ed  for  forcing  tlie  same  year :  but^  In  the  general  part»  It  is 
most  eligible^  previously  to  forcing,  to  allow  the  trees  to  have 
at  least  a  year's  growth  after  planting  for  this  occasion  ^  and 
generally  plant  a  principal  supply  of  wall-trees  against  ihe  back 
wall,  and  some  against  the  upright  front  glasses,  ten  feet  asun- 
der ;  or  sometimes,  if  the  width  and  convenience  of  tlie  place 
adniirs,  may  plant  a  row  of  low  dwarf  trees  lengthways,  either 
behind  or  in  front  of  the  bark-pit  where  any,  or  if  none,  plant- 
ed ;ilong  the  middle  ;  liaving,  for  tlie  whole,  a  treillis  of  slight 
thin  railing,  &c.  erected,  on  which  to  train  the  branches  of  the 
trees  in  regular  order ;  and  those  in  front  have  the 
branches  trained  up  under  and  parallel  to  the  top  or  inclin* 
ed  glases,  at  vA\  or  eight  inches  distance  therefrom  ;  and  may 
plant  also  some  in  some  small  headed  stan  l  irds,  both  iu 
dwarfs  and  half  and  full  standard  trees^  especially  duke* 
cherries. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month,  put  on  all  the  glasses  of 
these  forcing  departments,  to  defend  the  trees  firom  the  wea- 
ther, preparatory  to  forcing,  which  may  be  commenced  the 
beginning,  middle,  or  latter  end  of  Jannary,  by  making  fires  in 
the  different  forcing  places  I  or  where  there  is  a  pit  within, 
for  a  bark-bed  or  dnng  hot-bed,  or  a  bed  made  with  hot 
dung  below  and  tan  bark  above,  make  the  said  beds  therein 
accordingly. 

Sometimes  pears  are  also  forced  of  some  best  early  snmmei 
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Ms,  Mdi  particvlttiy  M  the  jargondle,  and  0Miietioies  the 
green  chasseas  $  the  trees  of  whiefa  hmitig  been  pboied  aiMl 
trained  agaiost  a  aoalh  wall  some  years,  aod  arrived  to  a  pro* 
per  bearing  state,  and  then  glass  Irame  worlc  ecected  to  inclose 
the  trees^  aod  ftimished  wilh  internal  floes  ranged  alcwg  tlie 
front  or  middle  for  lire  heat,  and  somelimes  with  a  pit  for  s 
bark*bed,  or  dong-beal,  as  dbove,  extending  along  the  middle 
6}>nce  within  ;  and  which  forcing  frame  is  worked  by  the  fire 
f»r  bark-bed  heat,  &c.  or  both  occasionally  ;  and  by  which 
liave  seen  very  hue  jargonelUs  eaily  in  June,  two  nionthb  before 
th'jir  natural  season  (beginning  and  middle  of  Angust.) 

Having  thus  far  conchided  the  genera!  horticultural  dirccti.-n 
in  the  difTerent  praclicai  branches  for  tiie  twelve  months  in  the 
ve  il  ,  with  tiumercns  very  considerable  improvements  in  every 
t!e[  irfment,  according  to  the  modern  system  and  most  success- 
ful general  methods  in  practice,  as  much  as  the  limited  pages 
of  this  book  would  sufficiently  admit,  shall  next  proceed  lo  the 
Ijeneral  Lists,  exceaiingiff  muck  improved,  of  the  numerous 
cnltirated  piants,  trees,  skrobs,  Anwers,  fruits,  &c.  of  the  Brit- 
ish Gardffns  and  Plantations,  arrcintred  under  several  differen( 
heads,  according  to  their  nature  of  groi%lh,  teoipeimtur^,  and 
fea{iective  uses,  in  the  se?emi  garden  distrieto,  as  In  the  lore* 
going  directions* 
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AERAKGEMENTS 

or  THB 
OR 

Complete  general  Li^ts  and  Explaaations  of  the  different  tribes 
;md  numerous  species  and  varieties  of  Plants,  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Flowers,  and  Fruits,  both  natives  and  exotics,  comprised  ia 
this  work,  and  of  most  others  proper  for  cultivatiou  ia  the 
British  Gardens,  PlaDtatioos,  and  Nurseries,  Green* 
Hoaset»  Hot-Houseiiy  Hot-Beds,  8lc.  arranged  ander  di^^* 
ent  classes'  or  divisions,  accordiog  to  their  respective  ates-io 
the  Several  garden  departnenta*  and  their  different  natures 
of  growth,  a»  berbaceoaa  and  woody>  bardy  and  tender,  Ite. 
m  the  following  order 

lift      tke  Kiiekm  Cupdam  EBcmkni  PUmi$ 

and  LkrbB. 


Comprising  the  Tariout  diflRsrent  spedea,  and  tfaeir  respective 
principal  Tarieties  proper  for  general  coltorei  coasistiug  of 
Annnal  or  one  year's  plants.  Biennials  or  two  years'  plants, 

and  of  Perennials  or  plants  of  several  years'  duration  by  the 
root,  aud  some  both  in  root  and  top  ;  but  the  Annuals  and 
Biennials  are  considerably  the  most  numerous,  and  must  i)e 
raised  every  year  from  seed,  and  some  several  times  in  that 
period,  to  continue  a  reguhn  snccLssion,  as  intimated  of  the 
particular  sorts  in  the  following  general  List :  and  the  Peren* 
nials  are  raised  some  also  by  seed ,  an  J  others  by  suckers,  off-sets, 
slips,  cutting,  &c.  as  is  also  hinted  in  the  general  List  afore- 
said, under  the  respective  names  of  the  different  species, 
Blc  raised  by  one  or  other  of  these  methods  ^  and  being 
once  raised,  they  conlinoe  many  years  by  the  root,  A:c.  as 
bafore  intimated. 
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As  the  Kitchen- Garden  may  generally  be  coosiderd  as  the  pria- 
c'ipal,  or  at  least  the  most  prohtaUy  useful  district  of  the 
horticultural  departiiients,  in  it's  numerons  productions, 
W'hoiiy  of  tiie  different  sorts  of  esculent  vegetables,  essential 
articles  of  food  beneficially  important  in  domestic  economy, 
have  judged  it  expedient  to  give  not  only  a  g'eneral  List  of 
the  different  species^  and  their  respective  varieties  of  the 
Kitchen- Garden  Piant8j  but  also  short  descriptive  iBtiaia* 
tioDS  of  the  natore  and  growth  of  the  different  sorts, — ai 
Annual^  Biennial,  Perennial,  peculiar  properties  for 
colioary  and  other  family  uses,  methods  and  times  of  pro- 
pagating, sowing,  planting,  order  of  cuUorej  and  seasons  of 
perfection  ;  which  will  convey  some  useful  previoos  hintSj 
preparatory  to  proceeding  ia  the  general  cultivation  j  refer- 
ing,  however,  to  the  general  work  of  the  different  months 
for  the  full  cultural  particulars  of  the  respective  sorts. 

Note. —  Observe  that  as  the  following  List  of  the  Kifchen- 
Garden  Plants  consists  olWiinuals,  Biennials,  and  Perennials, 
as  before  intimated,  have  distinguished  thcni  accordiogiy  ; 
—  the  Annuals  marked  thus  ||,  Biennials*,  and  the  Peren- 
nials \  )  and  as  some  are  Annual-Biennial,  that  is,  such 
as  when  sowed  early  in  the  spring  go  to  seed  the  same  year, 
such  as  turnips,  celery,  endive,  &c.  but  when  sowed  later  in 
their  respective  seasons  of  spring,  and  early  part  of  snmmer 
stand  without  running,  attaining  perfection  the  same  year, 
and  continne  till  the  spring  following,  are  raarlced  ||*  ,  othei 
sorts,  being  some  what  Annual-Perennial,  that  although  they 
continue  Perennial,  by  root  off-sets,  yet  requre  fresh  |danting 
every  year,  as  potatoes,  Jerusalem*artichokes^  girlick, 
shalfots,  mushrooms,  &c.  are  marked  Df  • 
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t  ASPARAGUS,  a  hardy  plant 
of  the  perenniai  nature  ot  ma- 
ny years'  dnration  by  the 
1  uot ;  and  of  great  estimation 
for  it's  animal  produce  of  nu* 
merons  young  top  shoots  ans- 
kig  from  the  roots  for  use  in 
April  or  May,  and  June  or 
Joly ;  then  permitted  to  ran  to 
stalks  till  October. 

Grayesend  asparagus,  large^ 

Battetses, 

Deptford. 
iind  of  each  of  which  tliere  are : 

Redtop'd,  or  of  a  reddish  brown, 
generally  close  and  plump. 

Green. 

But  these  several  varieties  differ 
principally  in  the  first  three 
V  means  of  different  soOs^ 
■tnatloBs  and  culture,  in  be- 
ing of  larger,  smaller,  and 
closer  plump  growtli  ;  always 
raised  from  seed  sowed  in  the 
spring,  once  in  several  yeai'S 
for  a  single  plantation  ;  and 
when  the  plants  are  one  year 
old  or  two  at  most,  must  be 
transplanted  Into  beds,  in 
rows  a  foot  asunder ;  and  when 
of  three  years'  transplanted 
grovt^th  will  produce  shoots  ot 
proper  size  tor  cuttuig  ;  and 
the  same  plants  continue  many 
years  In   y;ood  prodnctkm, 
principally  m  May,  June,  See* 
as  before  observed  ;  and  may 
also  be  obtained  in  winter  by 
Ibrcing  in  hot-beds,  by  intro- 
ducing proper  plants  of  two 
or  three  years'  transplanted 
growth  in  the  foil  ground. 
i   AfikMie;  a  plant  of  the  pe- 
rennial tribe,  producing  fron^ 
the  root  annually  it's  large 
squamose  heads,  in  full  growth 
in  June  or  July,  and  August 
till   October   or  Novfinber, 
comprising  two  varieties,  viz. 
GMeAfH^he;  large  globlnat 
reddish  heads ;  best  for  gene- 
ral culture. 

2d 
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Green  oval,  or  French. 

Both  sorts  by  young  suckers* 
From  the  bottom  in  the 
spring,  planted  in  rows  four 
or  five  feet  asunder,  will  pro* 
dttce  heads  the  same  year  in 
antomn,  and  wiU  continue  by 
the  roots  In  several  years'  pro* 
duction, 

1 1  Artichoke,  Jeitisalem  ;  a  tube- 
rous-rooted perennial  of  tall 
growth,  producing  large 
roundish,  oblong,  irregular, 
fleshy  labels  In  the  ground, 
the  eatable  parts ;  In  perfec« 
tion  in  autumn  and  winter  fill 
spring,  to  boil  and  eat  with 
butter,  A:r.;  good  and  whole* 
some  ;  only  one  species  which 
is  of  the  helianthus  or  sunflower 
tribe,  called  by  the  bota&lsts 
helianllins  tuberous,  tuberous 
sunflower,  commonly  called 
Jenisalem  artichoke. 
But  the  plant  is  of  very  dissimilar 
growth  to  that  of  a  common 
artichoke,  growiug  more  like 
a  tall  sunflower,  or  which  it  Is 
a  Bpecies  as  aforesaid;  and 
which,  thongh  commonly 
called  Jerusalem  Artichoke  is 
not  a  native  of  that  part,  but 
principal fy  of  America. 
Is  raised  by  oti-set  lubers  of  the 
root,  or  rather  cuttings  of  the 
large  main  tubers  ;  to  be  plan^ 
ed  every  year  In  the  spring,  in 
rows  two  or  three  feet  asun* 
(Ter,  and  three  or  four  inches 
deep ;  and  will  be  of  full 
growth  in  the  root  to  take  up 
in  October,  November,  &ic^ 

*  Aleaamdem  asaladand  culinarir 
herb  of  biennial  growtliy  with 
stalky  trifoliate  leaves,  not 
now  in  much  request ;  is 
wmetimes  used  in  sal?\ds  and 
.>»ovips,  when  blancln^  a 

iittlc  by  eartiiing-  up  like  ce- 
lery i  raised  by  seed  in  spring 
ind  summer,  either  In  drill 
mws  to  remain,  or  transplant- 
^  five  or  lix  mches  apart  fa 
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•bmllow    drills,    fifUen  or 

Aigrlica  ;  a  plant  of  large  tall 
grou  th,  it's  young  tender 
fboots  iu  spring  aad  suiiiiuer 
to  candv  &c. ;  raised  by  seed 
sowed  in  spring  or  antomn, 
for  transplanting  la  sanmier, 
two  or  three  feet  asunder. 

B 

BALMf  an  aromatic  family  herb| 

one  species,  vis. 
Common  balm. 

Propagated  by  parting  the  roots, 

or   off-set  ^prinij  and 

autumn  ;  planted  six  or  eight 
Inches  apart. 

Basil,  a  tender  aromatic  aunnal 
herb  for  salads  and  soups^  dee* 

Dwarf  or  bash  basil. 

Large  sweet  basil, 

Haised  by  scrd  in  a  liot  bed  in 
spring,  for  planting  into  the 
fnll  c:round  in  May. 

Bmuj  many  varieties ;  very 
Profitable  to  enltlvate  several 
fall  crops  annually,  for  sum- 
mer and  autumn  productions, 
from  June  till  September,  or 
October. 

Early  IVlazagan^  smallest  and 
most  ealy, 

Early  Lisbon,  small, 

Early  long-podded  smaOlili  mid- 
dling; 

Large  long-po^  good  middling, 
Sword    lon<^^d,    of  superior 

length  of  pod  and  size, 
Broad  Spanish,  niidilltn^  lairge, 
Toker,  moderately  large, 
Sandwich,  largish, 
Windsor  broad  bean,  large, 
Kentish  Windzor,  larger, 
Taylor's  Windzor,  largest, 
White  bloisom  smallish  middling, 

a  great  bi  arer,  and  fine  sweet 

eating  beau, 
Mmnfont,  nuddling  size, 
Oreen  nonpareil,  smallish. 
Dwarf  cluster  or  fan,  being  u( 

very  low  growth  and  StuaU 

|>odi,  Sic^ 


Red  Blossom,  middling. 

All  by  seed  (the  beans)  in  seve- 
ral ditlerent  successiouai  sow* 
ings  or  plantingfs,  or  at  least 
once  every  month  irom  No* 
Tember,  December,  or  Jann* 
ary,  drc.  till  May,  June,  off 
July  —  See  these  differeot 
months;    tnit   generally  the 

Srincipal  crops  are  planted  in 
anuary,  February,  March, 
April,  all  planted  in  rows  two 
to  three  feet  asunder,  accor- 
ding to  the  smaller,  roiddUug 
and  larger  kinds ;  mostly  by 
dibble- planting,  two  to  three 
or  four  inrhps  apart  in  the 
row,  and  (wo  inches  deep  ;  or 
Smaiiei  kiiuls,  or  others  occa- 
sionally planted    in   tlx  ills  :  — 

and  generally  all  to  remain 
where  planted ;  or  sometimes 
early  crops,  dre«  are  transplant- 
ed in  yonncf  growth,  or  one, 
two,  or  three  inches.  —  See 
November y  Lecember,  and  Ja- 
nuary ;  or  any  sorts  will  al&o 
socceed  by  transplanting,  as 
may  be  occasionally  required, 
Be€i;  useful  culinary  plants 
several  varieties,  some  for 
Uieir  root,  and  some  for  their 
leaves,  viz. 

Red  beet,  for  it's  root,  of  whic^ 
there  are. 

Long-rooted, 

Short  or  tnmip-rooted. 

The  roots  are  large,  deep-red, 
and  fleshy,  used  for  pick- 
iifig,  and  boiled  to  slice  in 
salads  cold,  or  to  eat  alone 
with  vinegar,  <:wc.  raised  bj 
■owing  every  spring,  In  Po- 
broary  or  March,  &c.  to 
continue  in  Aill  growth  aU 
summer  for  autumn  and  win- 
ter; sowed  either  broadcasts 
or  in  drills  a  fool  asunder  ;  all 
to  remain  where  sowed,  and 
thinned  ton  or  twelve  Inches 
distance. 

Green  beet. 

White  beet, 

Both  these  \wo  last  for  the* 
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leaves  to  boil  as  spinach,  and 
for  soupi,  &c.  in  spring,  snm- 
mer»  aatamn«  Ste*  and  the 
thick  fleshy  leaf  stalks  of  the 
white  s-rts  also  to  dress  like 
asparagus.  Raised  by  seed 
every  spring,  and  occasion- 
ally in  summ  r  and  autumn 
either  in  drills  a  foot  asunder^ 
or  sewed  bioad  cast,  and  the 
plants  thimied  accordingly; 
all  to  remain  where  sowed^ 
or  some  occasionally  trans- 
planted  in  yoang  growth  in 
rows. 

Mangel  wursel,  or  great-rooted 
Gorman  beet  llie  root  Tery 
long  and  large,  with  large  long 
leaves  ;  but  the  leaves  only  are 
estimable  for  household  occa- 
sions in  summer  and  autumn^ 
&c.  to  boil  as  greens  or  as 
spinach,  and  the  stalks  of  the 
leaves  dressed  in  the  maaBet 
of  asparagus ;  is  sowed  in  the 
spring  and  ranmier  in  drills 
as  the  green  and  white  sort, 
to  remain  or  occasionally 
transplanted.  But  in  the 
first  iutruductiou  of  this  sort 
into  this  country,  a  few  years 
Ago>  o  pamphlet  was  pnblhih* 
ed  on  it's  superior  merits  and 
method  of  culture,  Scc»  with 
great  encomiums  on  it's  root, 
called  the  root  of  ScctrcUy  :  it, 
however,  is  only  a  mongrel 
variety  of  the  red  and  gree» 
l»eety  Sec*  and  it's  root  not 
palatably  relishing  in  any  cu- 
linary preparations  for  the 
table  ;  that  it  is  better  adap- 
ted to  field  culture  for  it's 
large  root  to  feed  cattle. 

Borage;  a  family  herb,  to  use 
on  different  occasions;  one 
sort  only,  vis. 

Officuaal,  or  common  borage. 

The  young  lenves  are  used  ib 
salads,  soups*  &c.  and  the 
leaves  and  flower-shoots  in 
negus,  or  cool  tankards,  in 
snnuner  and  antomn ;  hi  rais- 
ed by  seed  In  sprlag,  svm« 


mer,  and  autumn,  to  remain  ; 
and   thinned   from   six  to 
twelve  inches  distance. 
BtfMiole ;     sometimes  called 
Scotch  Kale,  plants  of  the 
open  cabbage   or  colewort 
kind,  with  a  tall  stem,  and 
large  head  of  curly  leaves, 
not  cabbaging,  but  remaining 
open  and  loose  to  the  heart* 
Of  hardy  growth^  to  stand 
for  winter-greenst  and  the  side 
spronts  for  spring. 
The  varieties  are^ 
Green  bort.cole, 
Browfi  or  purple. 
Finely  ftinged*mved, 
Sprcading-leavedy 
Upright-leaved. 
But  the  first  two  are  the  gene 
ral  common  varieties,  having 
generally    spreading    heads ; 
Uiough  tlie  others   also  rise 
acddeatl^  from  seed^  and 
by  caro  in  saving  seed  from 
only  tibe  best  sorts  of  the  re- 

jpective  varieties,  may  all  bo 
Conliniif'd  permanent. 
They  all  grow  with  a  strjng  up- 
right stem,  two  or  three  feet 
high  or  more,  crovnied  with 
a  largo  head  of  open  leaves, 
nwro  or  less  fimbmte-cnim|i* 
ly,  or  cnrled,  and  are  excellent 
lardy  open  greens  for  winter, 
drc.  arc  all  raised  every  year 
from  seed  sowed  in  i\Iarch 
and  April,  and  planted  ont 
in  sunmer  two  or  three  ftet 
at«nder,^8eo  the  Spring  and 
summer  months. 
I  *  Broceeli ;  plants  of  the  bramca 
or  cabbage  tribe,  not  cabbag- 
ing, but  producing  a  compact 
central  head  formed  of  tlie  ad* 
▼ancing  flower  and  seed  buds, 
in  the  manner  of  a  cauitflow* 
or  ;  most  excellent  eating,  ao» 
quiring  tisefnl  growth  for  the 
tiftble  the  latter  vml  of  autumo 
and  in  winter,  and  iii  superior 
perfection  in  the  spuo^,  in 
urge  full  heads,  consisting  of 
several  vaiietiesy  vis« 
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Early  dwarf  pnrplr  to  s«w  eoily 
for  aiitunia  productioB. 

Early  pi  oeii, 

Lskvge  iate  purple  for  main  crops 
Dwarf  late  porple,  spring, 
BtMClung  purple, 

Brown, 

Wliite,  or  canlifiower  broccoli, 
of  great  similarity  to  a  ranli- 
Bowcr,  and  scarcely  inferior 
for  catinj*. 

Tbey  are  plants  of  muck  estima* 
tion  fyrthsk^m%  central  beads 
aforesaid,  of  mest  tender  and 
delicate  eating,  ant)  proper  to 
cultivate  in  principal  crops ; 
all  rniied  every  year  from 
seed  in  the  spring,  nnd  early 
part  of  summer,  in  three  or 
four  sowings,  from  March 
and  April  to  the  end  of 
May,  for  early  and  late  pro- 
duction of  proper  fall  heads, 
from  October  or  November, 
til!  April  or  May  following  ; 
plaated  out  ia  summer,  in  best 
rich  ^roiuid^  in  rows,  tWO  to 
three  ieet  asunder. 
*  Bmmtt;  a  small  cnUnary  and  sa- 
lad herb,  with  piBoate  ever* 
green  leaves  of  a  warm  rdish; 
used  in  winter  and  spring  sa- 
lads and  other  occasions  ;  rais- 
ed by  «eed  in  tiie  spring,  and 
slipfiiiiL,'  or  parting  the  roots  in 
spriug  01  autumn  ;  plated  six 

to  twelve  iBches  asooder. 

C 

CA  PSWVMj  for  aeed-pods  of 
A  hot  spicy  nature  to  pickle, 
^c.  consisting  of  several  vari- 
eties, viz. 

Long-podded, 

Heart-shape, 

Bell-shape, 

Angular*  podded, 

Round  short -poddedy 

Chen     shaped,  S^c. 

Arn  ail  tender  annuals^  to  be 
sewed  in  a  hot-bed,  March  or 
April,  and  planted  out  In  May> 


or  early  in  June,  a  foot  dis- 
tance, and  will  prodoce  plenty 
©f  pods  green  and  ripe,  for  u«e 
in  July,  August,  and  Septeui- 
ber,  Sec.  being  first  green,  and 
ripens  to  a  brq^bt  n»  ooloar 
some  yellowish. 

CabbaffCf  a  phmt  of  seperior  use- 
ful noss  at  all  seasons^  both  in 
it's  headed  cabbaged  growth, 
and  it's  open  colewort  state  ; 
and  should  be  mltivated  plen- 
tifully in  piiacipai  crops  Im  all 
gardens,  wr  sobumt,  antmnn, 
winter,  and  spring  supply  of  a 
family  and  market ;  and  con- 
sists of  several  vaiietieSy  yis. 

Small  early  dwarf, 

Karly  dwarf  Yorkshire, 

Large  early  Yorkshire, 

Early  dwarf  sugar-loaf, 

Large  sngar-lMf  siipmor  isr  . 
nudn  erop, 

Battersea,  early. 

Imperial,  early^ 

Early  Russia, 

Elarly  Antwerp. 

Of  the  above,  any  or   some  of 
each  of  the  first  three  or  four 
sorts  Ibr  the  Ibrwardest  early 
crops ;  hot  most  of  the  large 
York  and  large  sngar-loaf  aod 
any  of  the  last  fonr  ^orts,  are 
superior    for     the  principal 
early    and    general  summer 
cabbages ;  of  the  large  York 
and  sugar  loaf  aforesaid,  the 
Imperial,  aod  Antwerp,  aro 
ezoelleBt  Ibr  a  general  soas- 
mer  supply,  and  a  cotttfam- 
ance  for  aritiTmn,  Sec.  all  sow- 
ed both  in  the  spring,  Febro- 
ary,  March,  April,  to  obtAiL 
matutiiy  the  same  year;  and 
sowed  in  Angnst  to  remain  is 
young  growth  all  winter  finr  the 
early  and  first  fenaral  summer 
crops  next  year,  and  snccee^ 
ed   by  the  sprini,' -sowed,  m 
above,  and  the  following  ]:it  ger 
kinds  for  autumn  and  wittier* 

Large  oblong  hollow, 

Long-sided,  hollow, 

Lirge  white,  ronnd. 
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TbeM  last  three  are  large  aatumn 
and  winter  cabbages,  in  Sep* 
tembcr,  October,  and  Novem- 
ber, &c.  sowed  both  in  the 
spring,  February,  or  March, 
^c.  to  cabbage  the  same  year 
in  autumn  and  winter;  and 
sowed  early  in  August  to  re* 
main  in  young  growth  till 
next  spring,  then  planted  oat 
to  cabhage  sooner  the  follow- 
ing autumn,  and  in  larger 
growth  than  the  spring-sowed 
crops. 

Red  Dutch,  principally  for 
pickllngy  or  to  shrea  nw  as  a 
salad,  hi  sntumn,  winter,  and 

spring. 

This,  in  the  true  sort,  is  of  a 
very  deep  or  dark  red  ;  with 
thick  fleshy  leaves,  cabbaff- 
lug  very  hard  ;  is  sowed  m 
August  to  plant  out  in  spring 
for  the  principal  crops  next 
year,  to  cabbage  lar<^c  and 
efFectuany  in  ftill  perfection 
the  following  antumn  iuid 
winter,  and  sowed  m  sj^ring 
to  plant  out  early  in  sonuner 
forcahbaging  tlie  same  year 
in  autumn  and  winter,  hut  not 
80  fully  as  the  automnai  sowed 
plants,  as  above. 

Larf^e  Scotch  winter  cabbage, 
most  large,  principally  lor 
field  culture  to  feed  cattie. 

Iiarge  dVnm  eahhafe,  alio  Teiy 
liv«e,  fiat-headed  for  the 
samr  use  as  the  last. 

Both  sorts  are  sowed  in  the 
sprinn^  to  cabbage  the  same 
year  in  autumn  and  winter; 
and  in  August  for  next  year, 
to  eabbage  in  larger  loll 
growth  in  the  above  seaffont* 

In  the  foregoing  cabbages  hi  ge* 
neral,  observe  {generally,  in 
sowing  the  main  crops,  al- 
ways to  adopt  a  iMincipal 
sowing   of  the  de&irabie  or 

particular  sorts  intended, 
early  in  autumn  fbeginning 
of  August),  to  stand  over  the 
whiter  VI  yoitng  growths  to 


plant  out  hk  the  tpring ,  to 
come  in  for  the  early  and  first 
and  general  principal  crops 
the  fdHlowing  summer  and  au- 
tumn ;  that  is,  generally  sow 
for  this  occasion  in  the  early 
part  of  August,  or  not  later 
than  from  about  the  fifth  or 
sixth  to  tfete  tenth  or  twelfth 
of  that  month ;  for  if  sowed 
before  August,  many  would 
be  apt  to  run  for  seed  in  the 
spriiii^  in  their  young  open 
giovfth,  and  thereby  di^^ap- 

pointyonof  aftdlcrop  j  and 
If  lowed  later  than  the  tune 

above  specified,  the  plants 

would  not  generally  aeqnire 
good   size  and   streugth  to 
stand  the  v%'inter  effectiiallv. 
And  to  succeed  tlie  dbova,  ur 

in  case  <tf  tiieir  being  much 
cot  by  the  sererity  of  the  win- 
ter, or  that  none  ficffn  sowed 

or  raised  in  autumn,  or  as  inay 
be  required,  it  is  proper  al* 
wa3rs  to  sow  also  some  in  the 
apring,  in  February «or  March, 
or  April,  to  plant  oot  hi  Blay, 
Jane,  S^c  to  come  in  ibr  snc* 
eession  cabbages,  or  general 
crops,  cabbaging  the  same 
year  in  summer  and  <ffti?mt 
till  winter. 

Or,  likewise,  when  required  to 
have  a  succession  of  young 
light  calibages  oonthiued  in 
the  autumn  season,  August, 
September,  October,  and  till 
winter,  may  sow  in  May  07 
June  and  July  ;  and  also  at 
the  same  time  .nay  sow  some 
proper  sorts  for  open  cabbage 
eoleworti  for^autnmn  and  whi- 
ter, and  early  spring  supply  f 
but  not  to  sow  before  the  be- 
ginning of  August  for  the  ge- 
neral crops  of  cQii  tinning 
spring  colewort*  t«  stand 
throughout  that  season  with* 
ont  running,  irtdch  wonU 
most  generally  be  the  case  il 
■owedsooner.*-8ee  CoUwari* 

Cabbage  iSavoy*— See  &kb9^ 
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Turnip-  rooted  cabbas^e,  having 
a  large  tamip-iike  bulb  under 
^ound. 

Turaiii-staiked  cabbage,  with 
tli«  bulb  abo^  grouiid. 

Tbtj  wf  of  the  open  colewort 
tribe,  the  leaves  not  cabbag- 
ing to  n  rinse  head  ;  the  tur- 
nip-like swcllini^  part  prow* 
very  iarjje,  but  is  seldom  used 
domestically,  or  only  occa- 
sianally  when  yonn?,  and  are 
priBciMlly  for  field  eoilvoi 
•r  a  raw  in  gardens  fer  itSp 
flety,  sowed  in  tha  »^  ing, 
ScQ,  and  transplanted  e^rly 
in  snnimer. 

Cabbage  colewort«— See  Cofc- 

Cabbage  f  tea  beadi^  or  tea  cole* 
wort ;  a  plant  of  tiie  peren- 
idal  tribe  of  open  spreading 

growt!),  est!Tiinl)le  for  it'i 
youn^  hlaiirliL'd  shoots  arisiug 
tVoiii  the  roots  in  the  spring; 
glows  naturally  on  some  of 
oor  sea-shores,  tmt  enltlYated 
in  gardens,  consisting  of  only 
one  species,  called  by  the 
botanists  Crambe  wmritimmm, 
or  acA  ca!)ba!::e. 
Is  cultivated  for  it's  young  shoots 
aforesaid,  rising  from  th^ 
roots  throagh  the  earth  in  the 
spring,  &e.  thick,  close»  and 
neshy,  blanched  white*  tea- 
dOTf  and  good,  if  cat  in  voung 
close  growth :  the  leaves 
growing  large  and  spreading, 
never  cabbiiire  ;  is  raised  by 
tieed  in   Uie  spiingy  &owed 

eithe&  in  drills  to  remain,  or 
for  transplanting  fai  rows,  one 

to  two  feet  asnnder.  See 

March  and  April,  Will  also 
grow  by  cutting;?  of  the  root, 
^Cardo9n;  a  biennial  plant  ot  most 
large  upriglit  growth,  three 
or  four  feet,  hi  the  manner 
ofarlfchokes;  ui  request  in 
some  families  for  it's  large, 
thick,  fleshy  leaf-staiks,  wben 
blanehed  by  eartliing  u])  in 
advanced  growth  i  attaining 


perfection  end  of  autoniQ  and 
all  winter  till  spring  ;  is  of  the 
artichoke  family,  by  tlie  bo- 
tanists called  Cffnara  Cardum" 
etibiMt  or  cardoon* 
It  is  raised  from  seed  sowed  an- 
nually in  the  spring,  March 
or  April,  for  transplanting  in 
June,  &c.  four  feet  asonder, 
both  to  have  full  scope  for 
it's  large  growth,  and  proper 
space  of  groond  l>etweeii  £ot 
landing  them  np  two  feet 
or  more,  to  whiten  of  that 
length. — See  March^  Aprii,  and 
Jun^y  snd  following  montlis  till 

October,  cVc. 
Carrot ;  a  valuable  useful  esca- 
lent  root,  is  of  biennial 
growth,  attainable  at  nil  sen- 
sons  of  the  year ;  first  in 
young  and  middihag  growtili 
in  May,  June,  and  July  ; 
large  in  Ans^nst  and  J^eptem- 
ber,  and  in  largest  full  growth 
in.  October,  tkc.  continuing 

Sod  all  whiter  tUl  April  or 
ay  following,  and  shoodd  i>e 
cultivated  plentiinlly  in  prin* 
cipal  crops;  two  varietiea» 
viz. 

Common  orange  carrot,  being 
of  an  orange  colour ;  most 
large  long  rooty  proper  for 
the  main  crops. 

Early  liom  carrot;  short,  smallet 
root,  for  early  crops. 

Of  the  above  two  varieties,  the 
first  is  superior  for  genera 
culture  ami  the  principal  main 
crops,  preferable  for  it's  lung 
large  growth  in  the  root ;  and 
the  second  to  sow  occaaiiiiially 
for  smaller  early  crops ;  hoi 
sorts  sowed  in  the  sprinp,  Fe- 
bruary for  early,  and  March 
and  April  for  main  crops ;  and 
to  sow  in  May  and  July,  <ikc. 
for  successiomd  young  carrots 
In  summer,  antnnin,  winter, 
dEc;  also  a  sewing  the  begtn- 
nins:  of  Au;;ust  to  stand  the 
winter,  in  youn^  <:ro\vth  for 
early  youu^  spring  carrots  in 
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March  or  April,  &c.  all  sowed 

hi  light,  deep  mellow  irrotind, 
broadcast,  and  rake  it  in  with 
jjood  regularity ;  and  the 
plants  thinned  in  May  aud 
June,  &c.  three  or  four  to  lis 
or  eight  inches  distance  in  the 
different  crops,  some  to  draw 
young,  and  the  main  crops  to 
stand  for  large  full  j^rowth, 
and  thinned  to  a  proper  dis- 
tance accordingly,  lo  continue 
in  increasing  growth  in  the 
joot  till  the  end  of  October  ; 
Chen  taken  up,  and  housed 
in  sand  for  the  winter.— 
See  October  and  NwmbiTf 

Cauliflower ;  a  plant  of  the 
hrasiica  or  cabbage  tribe,  of 
l^tneral  estimation^  and  consi- 
derably profitable  toenlthrate 
In  principal  crops,  for  it*s 
large,  whitf,  central  flower- 
head,  arising  in  the  middle  of 
the  surroundinfj:  leaves,  form- 
ed of  titc  advancing  young 
Aower-bndSy  In  a  cUise  firm 
dnster  of  large  elrcomfer* 
enre  ;  most  eXMlont  eathlgt 
obtained  in  summer,  antiminy 
and  winter,  ftom  May,  or 
June,  till  December;  but  in 
superior  perfection  in  Junf*, 
July,  and  August ;  conslsthig 
of  two  Tarietiesy  viz. 
Early,-*-for  the  first  early  crops. 
Large  late,— that  is  probably^ 
only  a  few  days  later  ;  proper^ 
for  the  general  main  crops. 
1  iiey  are  raised  in  successioual 
crops  by  sowing  In  antmnn, 
spnnf(  and  sammer,— that  is, 
sowing  the  early  and  main 
summer-crops  towards  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  third  week  in 
Au2uvt,  to  stand  the  winter  In 
)imug  growth.   Some  plaut" 
ed  out  in  October  mder 
hand  glasses,  others  to  Arames 
c\c  to  plant  ont  m  sprtogs 

all  for  the  general  early  and 
priucipHl  main  crops  oeJF* 


snuuner;  and  a  sowtog  to  the 

sprinir  for  later  or  succession 
crops  the  same  year  m  Jidy 
or   August,  Arc.    Likewise  a 
sowing  in  the  tourin  wee^  m 
Bfay,  to  plant  out  in  July  for 
die  Michaelmas  and  wtoter- 
crops  in  Otftober,  Novembery 
and  December.— See  the 
work  of  the  sprinor,  sommery 
and  autumn  months. 
*  CeUry;  a  desirable  salutiferous 
plant,  of  the  annual-biennial 
fctody  essentially  requisite  to 
coltivate  to  some  tolerable 
plentiful  supplies,   in  two^ 
three,  or  more  different  crops, 
guccessioiially ;  for  use  in  an* 
tumii,  winter,  and  sprintr,  or 
from  July  or  August,  till  May 
or  Jane  toUowtogy  being  ex* 
cellent  and  wholesome  for 
salads^  soups,  stewing,  ^.c. 
when  properly  blanched  by 
planting  in  trenches,  one  row 
in  each,  and  earthing  up  in 
it's  advancing  growth,  consist- 
tog  of  the  foUowing  varieties  ; 

Conunon  upright  ItollaSy  for 
main  crops. 

Solid-stalked  upright 

Large  upi  i;^ht, 

Tuniip-rooted  spreading,  or  ce- 
leriac,  the  bottom  swelling  Uko 
a  turnip,  the  principal  nsefiil 
part. 

All  raised  every  year  from  seod« 

in  two  O'  three  different  sow- 
inj'S,  March,  April,  and  May, 
fo  have  proper  succession ; 
and  transplanted  into  foot- 
wlde  trenches  to  summer  and 
autumn^  one  row  to  eadi»  four 
or  five  toches  apart,  and  the 
trenches  a  yard  asunder  ;  and 
in  advanced  growth  earthed 
np  b^'  degrees  ten  or  twelve, 
to  tit  teen  or  eighteen  iuches 
or  more,  to  blanch  or  whiten 
that  length, 
t  Chmmmile;  a  small  perenlal 
herb  of  the  aromatic  tribe; 
for  it*s  fiowei  s  to  use  occasion* 
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aU}  &  A  simplft  medical  way» 
in  «  family,  such  as  for  enap 
niomile  tea. 

Commoo  single  floward* 

Double  flowered. 

There  is,  T  believe,  no  very  ma* 
terial  diiieience  in  the  esgen- 
tial  virtue  of  the  single  and 
doable  flowers,  thonni  soma 
prefer  tlie  single;  Irat  tbe 
doable  is  most  commonly  col* 
Ufated.  Both  sorts  are  pro< 
pairatcd  by  parting  the  roots, 
spring  or  autumn,  and  plants 
ed  in  beds,  6ic,  a  foot  asunder. 

I  ChervU ;  a  small  annual  herb  of 
aromatic  property  somewhat 
similar  In  growth  to  parsley ; 
irs  leaves  for  soups,  salads, 
Ac.  sowed  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer ;  and  in  autumn  both  for 
use  in  that  season,  and  to 
stand  the  winter  ;  mostly  in 
drills,  all  to  remain, 
t  CivM,  or  Chives ;  a  small  nseful 
perennial  herb  of  the  onion* 
tribe,  growing  in  close,  tnfH 
bunches ;  estimable  for  ire 
leaves  and  small  off-set  bulb- 
ous-i  oots  and  top  together,  like 
young  onions  cibouls,  ir 
spring,  &c.  to  use  in  salads,  oi 
alone,  and  for  culinary  oeca 
sioas,  raised  by  partmg  the 
roots,  spring  or  antumn,  de- 
taching leTeral  small  roots  to* 
gcther  in  each  sVip,  and  plant« 
cd  six  to  twelve  inches  asnn* 
der. 

•  Ciary ;  a  biennial  aromatic  herb 

with  largish  spreading  leaves  i 
sometimes  used  in  collnanr 
and  other  domestic  occasions; 
raised  by  seed  in  the  spring, 
and  transplanted  in  snmmer. 
six  inches  to  a  foot  apart. 

•  CoUvports ;  open  greens   of  tht 

cabbage  tribe,  cousin litig  both 
of  the  common  open  colewort 
kinds,  snch  as  never  heart  or 
cabbage;  and  of  the  cabbage 
colewort,  in  younj?  open  plants 
raised  from  the  seeds  of  any  of 


the  common  dose  headiug 
eabba|;es,  greatly  superior  tm 
the  others ;  the  sorts  are. 
Common  open  green  colewort, 
not  now  much  estimaUa  fts 
garden  culture, 
Borecole  open  colewort, 
Cabbage- colewort ;  superior  ts 
all  for  general  culture  In  the 
€ole(wort4»rder,  in  young  opes 
green  plants,  or  of  snmll  claaa 
hearting  growth;  boils  nmsl 
tender  and  sweet  ;  and  prefer- 
able to  cultivate  both  in  fa- 
mily gardens  and  markei> 
grounds. 
As  therefore,  the  cabba^e-cole- 
worts  are  Uie  most  tender  and 
sweet  eatmg,  should  generally 
be  adopted;  being  such  as 
raised  from  the  seeils  of  anv  ol 
the  quick-hearting  close -grow- 
ing summer  cabbaj^cs,  siuli  as 
the  sugar-loaf,  Yorkshire, 
Battersea,  Russia,  Antwerp, 
Ac,  lowed  for  coleworts,  in 
June^Jnh^and  begummg  of 
August,  Rr  antnnm,  winter, 

and  sprinc^  snpply  :  or  may 
also  sow  in  spring  and  sum* 
met  ,  occa««ionally\  to  continue 
a  succession  of  green  small- 
hearting  young  plants,  or  in 
•mall  UAt  cabbage  growth, 
rsee  C(SiUg§f  tm  this  list). 
All  to  be  transplanted  in  rowi 
ten  or  twelve  to  fifleen  inches 
asunder. 

I  CoriamUr ;  an  aromatic  annual 
herb,  in  growth  like  parsley  ; 
ItTs  leaves  used  in  soaps,  sa- 
lads dre.  and  it's  seed  in  other 
domestic  occasions ;  raised  by 
sowing  in  springy  summer,  and 
autumn  ;  to  have  a  roi>ti  >uing 
succession ;  the  plants  renoun 
wliere  sowed. 

l[  Com  Saiadf  or  iamb's-lettuce ; 
a  small  annual  plant  of  three 
or  four  Inches  growth,  used  as 
a  substitute  for  common  let' 
tnce  in  winter  and  spring 
salads ;  sowed  in  July  or  A»» 
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jrnst,  and  September,  to  stand 
tlie  winter,  Scc^  and  remain 
where  sowed. 
f  Cresses;  a  principal  small  salad 
herb  ;  an  annual  of  short  du- 
ration ;  estimable  sprbg 
md  snnuner  salad,  or  is  attain* 
able  at  any  time  or  season  re- 
quired, by  sowing  once  a 
week,  fortnight,  or  month, 
&c.;  consistui^  of  the  follow* 
'      ing  varieties,  viz. 

Common  plane-leaved^  for  gene- 
ral cultnre* 

Curled-leaved, 

Broad-leaved, 

By  seed  in  several  sowings  for 
succession,  spring,  summ 
and  autumn,  or  any  season 
quired  ;  once  a  week,  or 
night,  &c.  to  obtain  it  in 
young  growth;  generally  in 
small  drills,  two  or  three  in- 
ches asunder,  or  in  broad-cast 
all  sowed  very  thick,  and 
but  lijihtly  covered  in  with 
the  earth. — See  sniaU  salad  in 
this  List. 
I  Cucumber;  a  most  tender  annual 
plant  of  long  trailing  growth, 
noted  for  it's  abundant  pro* 
dnction  of  fruit  in  long  eontl> 
nuance  in  s}>nn^,  summer, 
and  autumn,  obtained  by  aid 
of  hot-beds  in  it's  early  spring 
and  iiummer  culture  till  June  ; 
will  then  stand  the  full  air, 
and  ttm  also  then  be  sowed  or 
planted  in  the  natural  ground 
.  to  produce  fruit  in  Augnst  and 
September:  several varietiest 

viz. 

Early  short  prickly, 

Early  long  prickly, 

Most  long  green  prickly, 

White  prickly, 

Long  gre^n  Turkey, 

Long  white  Turkey. 

The  cucumber  being  one  of  the 
most  tender  exotics  of  the 
kitchen  garden,  is  sowed  and 
raised  in  hot-beds  from  Janu- 
ary, or  February,  till  June,  to 
obtain  early  fhiit  hi  March. 


April,  and  May,  &c.;  and  al- 
though the  plants  will  grow  in 
the  full  air  by  the  middle  of 
June,  it  is  proper  lo  continue 
the  occasional  protection  of 
temes  and  glasses  in  some 
principal  beds,  to  extend  the 
successional  production  of 
fmit  tliroughout  the  siimmer  ; 
and  by  sowing  in  the  natural 
ground,  the  latter  end  of  May 
or  beginning  o£  June,  pro- 
duees  toll  crops  hi  August  and 
till  the  middle  of  September; 
when,  generally,  the  cold  damp 
nights,  and  strong  autumnu 
dews  and  rains,  terminate  the 
good  production  of  all  encum- 
bers exposed  to  the  fuii  air  ; 
or  by  continuing  some  of  the 
bed  crops,  protected  undei 
ftames  and  glasses  from  incle- 
anent  weather  at  that  i  time, 
adding  a  small  lining  of  warm 
litter  round  the  outside  of  the 
bed,  to  give  a  little  bottom 
heat,  they  will  continue  in 
derate  production  till  the  euc 
of  October,  &c. 

D. 

I  PILL ;  on  aromatic  annual  herb , 
similar  to  fennel,  a  species  of 
the  same  genus  ;  it's  leaves 
and  seed-umbels,  in  summer 
used  in  pickling  cnenrobers^ 
Ire,  and  on  other  occasions  , 
raised  every  year  from  seedy 
sowed  in  the  spring,  or,  occa- 
sionally, in  autumn,  in  drills, 
to  remain. 

E. 

J^^  ENDiVE;  estimable  for  it's 
stocky  head  of  blanched 
leaves  for  autumn  and  win- 
ter salads,  Ice*  three  varieties, 

viz. 

Green  curled,  preferable  for  the 

main  crops, 
White  curled, 

Batavian  broad*Ieftved,  good 
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for  autiimn,  and  early  part  of 
winter,  for  stewing^,  soups, 
salads,  Sie.  but  will  not  stand 
tlie  winter  efiuctually* 
All  raifttd  by  two  or  three  dtfier* 
vat  towines  from  May,  or  be- 
ginniug  of  Juue,  to  the  end  of 
July,  or  beginning  of  August, 
to  have  succession  all  autumn 
and  winter  ;  but  if  sown  ear- 
lier than  May  or  Juiie,  they 
go  to  seed  tUe  &ame  summer, 
befbre  ha^taig  mature  growtb  $ 
that  if  any  are  oecaiionally 
wanted  In  early  growth,  iu 
summer,  may  sow  some  white- 
cnrled  in  March,  April,  &c. 
but  they  will  soon  run.  All 
the  sorts  transplanted  a  foot 
to  fiitceu  inches  asunder. 

P. 

t  I'ENNKL;  for  it's  aromatic 
leaver  ill  various  culinary  oc- 
casions. 

By  seed,  and  slipping  the  roots^ 
spring  oi  autumn. 
H  Fhichio,  or  French  fennel ;  for 
soops^  salads^  &c*  when  the 
bottom  part  is  blanched^  by 
earthing  np. 
By  seed  in  dinercnt  sowings,  and 
transplanting,  in  sprinjej  and 
gumnicr,  in  drills,  two  feet 
asunder* 

O. 

Ill  GARLICK,  for  it's  bulbous- 
root,  n^cful  in  various  domes* 
tic  occasions, 
liaised  by  parting  ana  plan  tin 
the  cloves  of  the  root,  in 
spring.  In  rows  six  to  nln6 
inches  asnndefy  and  two  deep* 
attahi  perfection  in  July  and 
August ;  then  to  be  taken  np 
and  housed  for  keeping : 

1  GourdSf  Sec, — tenderish  annual 
plants,  of  long:,  stroni;,  ti  ail- 
ing growth,  producing  fruit 
in  great  variety  in  shape,  size, 
color,  Sec»i  sonn^tlmes  used 


in  cnlinary  j>ni  po5CJ  both  in 
youns:    ^x'een   growth,  and 
when  at  lull  maturity ;  consist* 
ing  of 
Orange-gourd, 

Pear-shaped,  green  and  strtfied. 
Round,  yellow,  or  lemon  co- 
lored, 

Ronnd  stone-colored, 

Rock  or  car  bunded  ; — and  of 
varioiii  other  shapes,  sizp«(, 
and  colors,  small,  middling, 
and  large. 

Pompion,  or  Pumkin ;  most 
large,  round,  oblong,  Sic, 

By  seed,  in  a  hot-bed  in  April, 
for  transplant  in  tr,  into  the  na- 
tural ground,  in  May  ;  or  also, 
sowed  at  oiiw  in  the  full 
ground  in  May  aiuresaid,  when 
warm  settled  weather,  plant- 
ing or  sowing  the  smaller  sorts 
a^nst  some  fence  or  railing. 
See,  upon  which  to  train  the 
plants  and  the  larger  kinds  ; 
sow  or  plant  in  any  open,  snn- 
ny  space,  to  run  opop  the 
ground,  will  all  produce  iniil 
In  July,  August,  &c« 

H. 

t  HYSSOP;  a  hardy  perennin. 

aromatic  plant,  of  low,  uLder* 
shrubby  growtli  ;  it's  yc:;i;« 
leafy  shoots  and  flower  spikes 
used  occasionally,  in  culinary 
and  otlier  household  purposi's, 
in  a  family ;  is  raised,  from 
seed,  in  ttie  spring,  and  by 
slips  and  cuttings  of  die  young 
shoots  April,  May,  and  June ; 
also,  by  bottom  oA-sets  plant- 
ed six  to  twelve  in':hcs  apart, 
or  on  an  edging 

K. 

I  KWNEY'BrAN,  or  Preudi. 

boan ;  a  nsetnl  snnuner  es» 
culcnt,  in  it's  young  seed- 
pods,  raaiiy  vjirielies,  vi«. 
Dwarf  kind$, 
Kaily  white  dwar^ 
Early  liver-colored  dwart^' 
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Early  duD-colored  dwarf, 

Early  rcd-specklpd  dwarfy 

Black  speckled  dwarf, 

Streaked  dwarf, 

Battersea  white  dwarf, 

Canterbury  dwarf, 

Tawny  dwarf, 

Negro  or  black  dwarf. 

Yellow  dwarf. 

Large  white  dwarf« 

Arofo,— the  colort  in  the  tDcm 
denote  that  of  the  leed-beana 
of  the  fespective  sorts. 
Runneff,  or  clinibmg  kimh. 

ScLirlet  runner  ;  a  ^:reat  brarer, 
in  long  continuance  ;  prefer- 
able for  the  main  crop  of  run* 
nets* 

Wlute  rmier;  ■Imilar  to  the 

tcarlet  in  growth  and  bearing, 
only  the  blossom  is  white,  but 
tlio  podi  are  alike,  thongh  the 
ripe  beans  are  also  white,  iike 
tiie  blossom, 

Long-podded  white  Datch  mn- 
ners,  prododng  very  long 
smooth  pods, 

Canterbury  and  Battersea,  small 
white  runners. 

They  are  sowed  annnally  in  dif- 
ferent crops  ;  llie  dwarf  sorU 
in  April  an«l  May,  for  the 
early  and  first  main  crops,  and 
In  Jone  and  July,  and  be||in- 
ning  of  August  for  succession 
bearing  from  June  till  Octo- 
l>er  ;  and  the  scarlet  and  other 
mnners,  sowed  in  the  latter 
{*kd  of  April,  or  in  May  and 
June,  and  will  conturae  In 
production  from  Jaly  and  Au- 
gust till  October ;  especially 
the  scarlet  and  white  runners. 
All  sovTed  or  planted  in  drills, 
two  to  three  feet  and  a  half 
asunder,  and  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  deep  :  or  the  run- 
ners, ^c.  planted  in  a  single 
row,  against  a  wall  or  palmg, 
Ac. 


kind,  occasionally  cultivated 
in  kitchen  gardens  for  it's 
flower  spikes,  to  distil  for 
lavender  water,  and  to  put 
Into  bags  and  lay  among 
clothes,  to  give  them  a  sweet 

scent. 

Common  lavender  spik^  or 
spike-flowerino^  blue. 

It  is  propagated  by  slips  of  the 
outward  young  side  shoots  in 
April,  May,  or  Jane,  d^c. 
which  slip  or  cut  off  abont  six 
or  eight  inrhes  long;  pull 
away  the  lower  leaves  and 
plant  them  in  a  shady  border, 
inserted  two  thirds  into  the 
ground,  six  or  eight  inches 
asonder,  and  watered ;  and 
in  advanced  growth  trans- 
planted double  or  treeble 
that  distance  in  antnmn  or 
spring. 

*  Leek ;  a  most  useful  culinary 
plant  of  biennial  growth,  for 
aatttmn,  winter,  and  spring. 

Large  London, 

Flanders. 

Sowed  in  March,  and  April,  for 
the  main  crops,  both  to  remain 
and  traiLs plant. 
I  Lettuce ;  a  prhicipal  annual  ba- 
led plant,  and,  for  some  cu- 
linary occasions,  in  use  most 
times  of  the  year  by  different 
sowinjrs  ;  hut  in  s^rcate^t  per- 
fection in  .suinin^T,  May,  June, 
August,  6cc.  but  in  smaller 
growth  in  autumn,  winter, 
and  sprung. 

Green  cos, 

White  cos. 

Spotted  cos, 

Egyptian  cos, 

Black  seed  green  cos, 

Brown  Cilicia, 

Green  CiUcIa, 

White  cabbage-lettaoei 

Brown  Dutch  cabbage, 

Large  Roman, 

Imperial  cabbage  lettuce,  iar^^v 

and  fine, 
Grand  admiral,  or  admirable;  s 

very  large  cabbage  let« 
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buttlietnie  sort  difiaflt  to        ten»  or  twelve  inehei 
be  obtained  of  late  years  at  der. 

the  aeed-shopSy  being  chiefly  |  Marif^oM ;  the  flowers  ^  put  ia 


in  possession  of  some  princi 
pal  p^jirdeners,  who  save  their 
own  seed  from  the  trne  kinds, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
London. 

Hardy  ereen  cabbagiDg, 

Tennis  ball, 

Pmslan. 

Lettuces  are  obtuned  at  almo<;t 

all  sea??orj'^,  bat  in  greatest  per 


broth,  and  for  medical  par* 
poses. 
Orange  colored. 
Lemon  colored.' 
Double  flowered. 
Xbe  orange  colored,  either 


rie  or  doable,  u  preferable 

foi 


For  use,  sowed  in  spring, 
mer,  or  autumn,  to  remain  or 
tran<; plant  a  foot  asunder. 


fection  ot  full  growth  in  June,    I  Melon;  for  it's  large 


fnut 


July,  August,  and  September, 
till  October. 
They  are  sowed  at  different  sea- 
sons February  or  Marobi  and 
Aprily  for  the  main  snmmer 
crops  ;  and  in  may,  June, 
July,  &c.  for  succession  ;  and 
in  Auj^ust  and  Septniiber  to 
gtaiicl  the  winter  in  young 
growth,  some  for  use  in  thai 
season,  and  the  others  to  re> 
main  for  early  spring  andsnm* 
mer  lettuces. 
I  XmUpple,  orTomatoes ;  for  the 
froit  to  use  in  soups»  and  to 

pickle,  &C. 
Red  fruited, 
Yellow  fruited. 

Are  tender  annual  plants,  of 
large  spreading  growth,  sow- 
ed in  hot-beds  in  April,  tor 
transplanting  in  May,  in  t!ie 
full  ground  in  a  sunny  sitna- 
tion,  or  planted  and  trained 
again'^t  a  south  vvaU  ;  and  will 
produce  lipe  fn.it  in  autumn, 
large  orbicular-roiv^d,  and 
mostly  ribbed. 

t  MAIUORAM  i  aromatic  pot- 
herbs. 

I  8weet  or  summer  meijoram, 
t  Winter  and  pot  maijorani, 
Aie  raised  from  seed  sowed  In 

April,  &c.  and  the  winter  and 
pot  inajoram  also  by  parting 
the  roots,   planted  six,  or 


of  great  estimation, 
Romana,  smallish  ronn^ 
Cantaloupe  large  round. 
Black  rock  Cantaloupe, 

Oran£^c  Cantaleupe, 
Scarlet  Cantaleupe, 
White  Cantaleope, 

Polignac, 

Oblong  ribbed,  netted, 

Smooth  green-  rinded. 

Green  fleshed. 

Water  melon,  yery  large 
green-rinded. 

Of  the  above,  the  Cantaleupe 
kinds  are  in  gieat  estimation 
for  their  large  handsome 
round  size,  curious  carbun- 
cled  rock-like  exterior,  and 
rich  flavor;  thengh  tfie  old 
Romana  is  a  gm-flamed 
smaller  melon,  as  also  the  Po- 
lignac :  and  the  others  all  ri- 
pen in  Tery  c:ood  perfection 
of  agreeable  flavor. 

The  plants  are  most  tender  ex- 
otics, always  raised  in  hot- 
beds under  preteetien  of 
frames,  lights,  hand  passes, 
die*  sowed  in  January  or  Fe- 
brnary  for  earliest,  and  in 
March  and  April  for  general 
and  sTiceessional  late  crops; 
the  fruit  ripening  in  the  ear- 
lier plants  in  May,  June,  and 
July,  and  In  the  others  In  J«> 
ly,  Angost,  and  Septemberd* 
See  the  general  directuum* 
t  Mint;  useful,  aromatic,  peren- 
nial herbs,  for  culinary  and 
distilling  occa<uoo«. 
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Common  green,  or  spear-mint 

proper  for  variom  kitchen 

uses,  £aiacU|  Sec, 
Black  or  pepper- mint^  for  dis- 

tilliug  only* 
llMy  are  raiifd  by  parting  the 

roots,  eutnnm  or  spring ;  by 

off-sets  young  plants,  March 

and  April ;  and  by  cuttuig  of 

the  stalks  in  sunmier. 
♦  Mushroom  ;  a  well-known  cnli- 

nary  plant,  of  the  fungous 

Iribe.  viz. 
Red-giUed,  or  cemnon  whoki- 

tome  modifooin* 
nere  being  eidy  epe  real  good 

nalutiferous  species,  distin- 
golsbed  by  it's  reddish  lamela 
or  gills  ojaderaeatli,  tiiey  being 
always  of  a  fleshy  color,  or 
sometimes^  when  erown  large, 
ere  (if  a  blaekiah-red  hue 
externally,  bat  internally  rad* 
dieh;  and  by  which  the  true 
mushroom  may  be  universally 
known  from  all  the  other  nu- 
aieroos  fbngi,  which  are  most- 
ly of  a  polsonoua  or  doubtful 
quality. 

It  u  propagated  and  raised  to 
matarity  by  it's  spawny 
progeny,  of  a  whitish  fibronsy 

natnrc,  running^  in  Inmps  of 
rotten  dnng,  and  in  earth  ;  and 
which  spawny  lumps  being 
planted  in  a  sort  oi  ridge-form 
hot-bed,  at  any  season,  cover- 
ed thickly  with  clean  straw, 
it  soon  strikes,  mnltiplles  ex- 
ceedlnglv  over  the  whole  bed, 

arid  j^romires  plenty  of  mush- 
raoms  in  tive  or  six  weeks, 
continuing     in  production 
sometimes  several  months.— 
See  September* 
Mudard  ;  cultivated  in  gardens, 
prhicipally  as  a  sniaJl*salad 
herb  ;  and  in  large  quantities 
in  fields,  &c.  for  it's  seed  to 
manufuctnr% 
Common  v^hite^ 
Brown. 

Of  the  two  soi  ls,  tiie  wiiiLe  is 
most  adapted  for  small  salad« 


ing;  and  for  which  may  be 
sowed  at  any  season  ;  but  for 
tne  seed  to  manufacture,  &;c. 
shonld  sow  in  tlie  spiin^  in 
drills  or  broad-cast,  and  thu 
seed  will  be  ripe  hi  July. 

N. 

I  iWJSTC/i2T/t7Ar,or India-cress; 
it's  young  leaves  and  flowers 
in  salads  and  it's  green  ber- 
ries to  pickle. 

Ms^or,  or  large  mnning;  the 
best  for  nrindiMd  cnltnve. 

Minor,  or  dwarf. 

Both  sorts  sowed  in  spring  or 
early  in  summer,  in  drills  to 
remain. 

O. 

*  ONION;  one  of  our  most  nse- 
ful  family  regetables,  obtahi- 
ed  at  all  seasons ;  in  young 

growth  in  sprinj^r  and  summer, 
and  in  it's  lull  buibous  growth 
in  autumn,  both  for  present 
use  and  long  keeping  in  win- 
ter, &c«  till  next  year. 
Strasbnrgh  or  common  roond, 
Portugal,  large  roundish  oval, 
Spanish  white,  large  roond-or- 

bicnlar, 

James  s  long  keei»ng,  roundish 

oval, 

Deptford,  laree  round, 

Reading,  or  mite  Poitngal. 

Either  of  the  above  may  be  cul- 
tivated far  a  full  crop  of  bul- 
bers ;  sowed  the  latter  end  of 
February  or  any  time  in 
March  ;  but  not  later  than  br^- 
giiiuing  of  April,  otherwise 
will  not  bulb  in  large  growtii. 

Aed  Spanish, 

SilTer-skhniod  good  to  pickle. 
Both  these  are  also  bvlbers, 
but  not  so  eligible  for  a  main 

crop  as  the  forf^croinpf. 
Welch  Oniony  or  Ciboul. 
This  sort  never  bulbs  :  but  bcv 
in^  most  hardy  to  stand  ilie 
winter,  is  sowed  in  August, 
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&:c.  to  Stand  over  that  season 
tor  young  sprint:  onions. 
IVte  Onions;  rans  np  witii  a 
tall  stem,  requiring  support ; 
prodocing  clasters  or  small 
onions  at  top,  most  excellent 
to  pickle, 

It  is  raised  eitlier  by  small  off- 
set bulbs  of  the  root,  or  those 
produced  on  tlie  stalk,  as 
above;  planted  in  spring  or 
antamn^  Is  very  hardy* 

Qnuh  WhUif  or  mountain  SpU 
nachy  a  culinary  herb,  some- 
times cultivated  for  it*s  large 
roundish  angular  leaves,  to 
use  as  spinach,  Sic — By  seed 
in  the  spring,  summer^ 
and  autumn,  generally  to 
renudtti  and  the  plants  tliln- 
ndU 

P. 

•  PARSLEY ;  a  very  salutary 
pot-herb,  continuing  for  use 
all  the  year. 

Common  plane4eaTed, 
Corled-leavedy  thick  and  busby, 
Hamburg,  or  large  rooted,  for 

it's  root  to  boil, 

Of  the  above,  the  first  two  aro. 
cubivated  as  pot-herljs  for 
their  leaves;  the  curled-leaved 
is  picfcrably  esteemed  though 
they  are  both  equally  good  ror 
use  I  and  the  Hamburgh  sort 
is  raised  principally  for  it's 
large  lon^  white  root  to  boil 
and  eat,  both  as  food,  and 
occasionally  in  a  medical 
\v,iv,  crood  loi  the  gravel. 

They  ai  e  all  raised  from  seed  in 
any  of  the  spring  months; 
sowing  each  sort  separate  ge« 
nerally  in  drills,  and  to  remam 
where  sowed  ;  the  first  two 
will  comv  in  for  use  in  their 
leaves,  early  in  summer,  and 
tlie  large-iooted  thinned  to 
six  inches,  attains  perfection 
in  aotumn,  in  it's  rail-grown 
root  continuing  good  all  win* 
ter,  and  following  spring* 


Parsnep  ;  a  very  wholesome  and 
profitable  esculent  root  for 
winter  and  spring;  only  ooc 
spedesy  vis. 

Common  swelUng  parsnep. 

Shoold  be  sowed  in  February  or 
March,  or  early  in  April; 
broad-cast,  or  in  drills  z  foot 
asunder  ;  and  the  plants  thin- 
ned to  ten  or  twreive  ii)ches 
distance,  that  the  root  may 
have  room  to  obtain  a  large 
swelling  growth ;  in  loll  per- 
fection in  October  and  No* 
vember,  &c.  continuing  good 
all  winter  and  spring  till  April 
or  May, 

Peau;    good    and  profitable 
esculents,  to  cultivate  in  se> 
veral  foil  crops,  for  Uieir  pta* 
tifiil  prodoctiony  three  or  lb«r 
months  in  sommer. 
Early  Charlton, 
Early  golden  Charlton, 
Early  Nichol's  golden, 
Reading  hot-spur,  Ion*,'  po J^, 
Master's  hot-spur,  long  pods. 
Dwarf  marrowfat,  large  long 

Sods, 
1  marrowfat,  most  large^ 
Spanish  moratto,  largish, 
Prussian  prolific,  great  bearer, 

middlliij?  pods, 
White  rcmiicival,  large, 
Grey  rouncival,  large. 
Sugar  pea,  fall,  with  large  crook* 

ed  podSy 
Dwarf  sugar, 
Ei:^^  pea. 
Blue  union, 
Pearl, 

Crown  or  rose  pea,  of  tall  strong 
giowth,  producing  it's  blos> 
som,  m  a  tnfty  bonch  at 
top 

Lead  man's  dwarf,  a  great  bearer, 

but  very  small  pods,  js^ood  for 
a  Ifitt'M  crop,  or  as  required, 

Spanish  dwart^ 

Early  dwarf  frame  pea^  fo/  foro 
ing. 

Of  the  above,  the  first  thres 
sorts  are  proper  for  the  early 
crops;  ana  of  which  the  second 
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and  third  nro  tho  earliest ;  but 
they  may  all  be  sowed  both 
for  early,  and  -  the  tirst  ajid 
second  general  main  crops  ; 
or  the  fourth  and  fifth  sorts 
are  abo  very  proper  for  prln* 
cipal  main  crops,  or  in  suc- 
cession ;  and  the  marrowfats 
should  always  he  admitted  in 
good  full  cropft  in  soccessiou 
to  the  former  smaller  pease  j 
the  spanisli  nioiatto,  Prusian, 
and  rouncivals,  are  also  verf 
fine  for  secondary  nie^  erops^ 
or  as  tiioiight  eligible  for  va- 
riety and  of  the  other  sorts 
may  also  b%  introdaced  occa- 
sionally. 
In  the  culture  of  pease,  tlie 
principal  sorU  are  sowed  in 
several  dilferent  crops  from 
November,  December,  or 
January,  &c.  till  Jvne*  Hlyt 
or  beginnini;  of  Aoi^nsty  to 
bave  regular  snceession  the 
whole  seii*^on,  be^inmn^  first 
with  any  of  the  early  sorts  in 
one,  two,  or  more  crops,  at 
about  a  month's  Interval » 
then  either  continue  fhese  in 
longer  succession,  or  some  of 
the  other  sorts  in  the  same 
order ;  not  omitting  two  or 
three  principal  crops  of  mar- 
row tats,  beginning  in  January, 
Foljruiu y,  or  March  ;  and 
any  of  the  others  in  second- 
ary crops,  for  variety  as  may 
be  required :  they  must  al* 
ways  be  sowed  in  drills,  two 
feet  and  a  half,  to  three  feet 
or  three  am!  a  balf  asunder, 
in  the  smaller  and  larj^er 
fcorts.— See  the  the  work  of 
the  ditibrcnt  months,  as 
above. 

Ptnny-royal:  a  small  creepuig 
lugh*«cented  aromatic  lieirb; 
it*s  leafv  young  shoots  in  vari« 

ous  cookery  uses  ;  and  when 
in  full  summer's  growth,  to 
distil  for  penny-royal  water  : 
raised  plentifuliy  by  slips,  off- 
sets, or  parting  the  roots, 


sprin*:^  or  summer,  Sec.  plant- 
ed six  inches  asimder,  to  re* 
remain  watered. 
Pumpion,  or  I^urakin. — See  Gourd, 
||t  Potato:  a  superiorly  prohlable 
escnlent  root,  for  general  cul- 
ture in  principal  full  crops  ; 
attainable  for  nse  almost  the 
year  round  ;  being  planted  in 
the  spring,  comc!  in  for  use 
in  young  and  middiina:  growth 
the  same  year  in  suninier,  and 
in  large  full  growth  for  {gene- 
ral nse  in  antoni*i  and  all  win* 
ter  till  spring  and  snmmei 
following;  and  which  is  a 
most  valuable  useful  family 
esculent,  that  may  be  cooked 
in    various  difTerent    ways : 
anil   when  thoioiuhly  well 
boiled,  baked,  or  roasted,  ^c. 
is  good  and  wholesome ;  is 
a  species  of  Sokamm  or  night* 
shaide,  called  by  the  botualsts 
Solanwntuherotum,    or  tube* 
rous- rooted    riL'lit    shade  ; 
commonly  called   potato,  of 
the  following  varieties  ; — 
Early  dwarf, 
Early  champion. 
Large  round  white, 
Large  oblong  whitish  red,  or  red* 

nosed  kidney. 
Common  kifiney. 
Small  white  kidney. 

Round  red, 

Large  round  dark-red,  most  ex- 
cellent, but  now  almost  lost 
to  general  culture. 
All  the  sorts  are  propagated  or 

raised  by  cuttings  of  the  root, 
that  is  of  the  potato  itself ; 
choosing  the  finest  of  tlie  re- 
spective kinds  of  middlia/ 
Size  ;  cut  them  into  several 
pieces  z  t  .>c.s,  each  having  one 
0«*  two  eyes,  ukl  to  be  plant*^ 
cd  in  the  sprm?;  generally  in 
]March  <tfid  April,  when  settled 
miid  weather  ;  planting  tlicm 
by  dibble  or  in  drill*  or  trench' 
es,  <SlC.  in  rows  two  ieet  asun- 
der, by  twelve  or  fifteen  to 
eighteen   inches    distant  is 
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file  row,  ind  three  or  four  in- 
dies deep  :  they  will  come  np 
in  "May,  and  increase  by  the 
root,  ioT  some  early  kinds  to 
take  ap,  m  small  size,  in  June 
or  July,  Sec. ;  bat  let  tfaemsSn 
eropt  coBtiiioe  In  iVill  growth 
till  October  or  beginning  of 
Norember,  then  forked  up 
and  lionsed  for  use  in  winter 
and  foUowini<  spi  inj.^,  &c.  or 
till  the  production  of  new 
young    potatos  the  ensuing 
summer. 

Potatos  are  also  oecasioBaHy 
raised  from  seed  of  tbe  small 
fruit  produced  on  the  stalks 
ripe  in  autnmn,  by  which  to 
gain  new  varieties.  Sowed  iu 
the  spring. 
I  Pvrdane  ;  small  succulent  herbs 
for  salads,  and  some  colii^ary 
uses. 

Green^ 

Golden. 

They  are  sowed  on  a  hot  bed, 
or  under  j^lasses  in  the  s[i  rln^  ; 
but  in  warm  settled  vveallier 
may  be  sowed  in  tlie  open  bor- 
ders y  two  or  three  sowings  to 
have  regular  anccessiony  to  re- 
main wnera  sowed. 

I  RADISH f  a  desirable  esculent 
root  for  eating  raw  in  spring, 
summer,  and  auUnnn  ;  and 
gome  sorts  also  in  wiuttt*  ; 

Early  short-topped  purple, 

Common  red. 

Early  short  topped,  salmoii  co* 
lored, 

Common  salmon, 
Turnip-rooted  Rinall  white. 
Short    topped,    white  turnip- 
rooted. 
Turnip-rooted,  small  red, 
]>rge  Black  tatnip-rooted,  or 
Spanish,  for  antnmn  and  win- 
ter. 

Of  the  above  different  sorts  of 
radishes,  the  common  lonec  or 
•pindle-rooted  are  most  eligi- 


ble far  the  general  principai 
crops,  raiscfi  by  several  dif- 
ferent sovviii^a  at  three  or  four 
weeks  interval  from  Jannaiy 
or  February,  &c  tSU  Bfay  or 
Jane,  to  obtain  a  coos  tint 
snccession  all  spring  and  sum- 
mer, or  may  continue  mode- 
rate sowinirs  in  July  or  Augnst 
and  September,  to  liave  young 
autumn  and  wiiittii  laJlshes 
till  November,  &c.  ;  and  of 
th^  tnmip-rooted,  the  first 
two  sorts  may  be  sowed  in  the 
same  seasons,  as  secondaries 
in  smaller  crops,  or  as  may  be 
required,  as  they  are  of  neat 
growth  and  most  delicate  eat- 
incr,  especially  the  wiiite  kind; 
and  the  large  black  Spainsh 
tnmip-root^  is  sowed  piine^ 
pally  in  Jnne  or  Joly^  and 
begmning  of  August,  to  cook 
in  of  proper  growth  for  afi- 
tunm  and  winter  eating,  being 
hardy  to  staiul  the  weather  ; 
is  sliced  in  salads,  or  eat  alone 
occa&ioually  with  salt,  vine> 
gar, 

In  sowing  the  common  or  loof- 
rooted  kinds  generally  allot 

the  short  tops  for  the  early 
and  first  and  second  priiu^ipal 
crops  ;  the  others  in  sut  ee*- 
siou ;  and  generally  prt  Jcr 
some  principal  sowings  of  tlie 
salmon  radbh  for  snccessioB 
and  latter  crops  in  spring  and 
summer,  &c.  all  sowed  broad* 
cast,  and  the  yonng  plants 
thinned  two  or  three,  to  six 
inches* 

Radish  is  also  adopted  to  now  ag 
a  principal  small  salad  hctb 
to  cut  young  in  the  seed  fesns 
as  cresses  and  mnstard,  tic* 
See  SmaU  Salading. 
I*  RapCf  or  Cole  ;  principUy  sow- 
ed     a  small  salad  lierb,  m 
garden  culture,  ami  in  tields 
to  attain  full  growth  for  cat- 
tle, and  to  produce  seed  tor 
rai  e-oil,  birds,  &c. 
It  is  sowed  for  small  saladfaig  m 
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Spring,  summer,  or  any  sea- 
son ;  and  to  attain  fall  giowth 
if  sowed  in  the  spring  and 
summer  broad-cast  or  in 
drills  ;  either  to  remain  where 
sowed  and  thinnedi  or  trant- 
planted. 

t  J^iimof^  ;  a  shmbbv  ever-green^ 
of  the  aromatic  kind  ;  some- 
times cnltivated  in  a  few 

Slats  for  it's  young  leafy  and 
owery  shoots  to  use  in  a 
family  on  some  medioal  oe- 
cations,  and  at  funerab,  ^e. 
to  prefwit  infocHoQS  disor- 

O^xnmon  greeo^  the  principal 

sort. 
Stripe-leaved, 

It  is  raised  by  slips  orcntttngs 
of  the  yonng  shoots  us  spring 
and  summer;  planted  in  a 
shady  border  SM  watered, 
and  when  of  advanced 
growth,  transplanted  as  re- 
quired. 

t  JZiie;  a  shrubby  bushy  ever-green 
•roMtle;  a  plant  or  two^  or 
as  reqmredy  tor  it's  leaves  in 
domestic  medical  occasions 
and  to  give  to  pottltiy  when 
disordered. 
Raised  dther  by  seed  or  by  slips 
or  cuttings  as  intimated  aboTe 
Ibr  the  rosemary* 

f  SAGE;  ail  useful  aromatic  of 
under  shrubby  growth  for  it's 
leaves  in   different  kitchen 
uses,  and  for  sace  tea,  die. 
Common    red    for  principal 

kitcheii  OSes, 
Oreen,  good  also  for  some  oc* 

casions, 

Small-leaved  green,  sage  of  vir- 
tue, or  tea  sage,  6ic. 

Broa(il4eaTed  balmmic ;  esti* 
mable  for  similar  purposes, 

Thev  are  all  hardy  evergreen 
plants,  for  use  all  the  year, 
raised  by  slips  of  the  young 
shoots  in  April  and  May  i  but 


most  succor sf'iHy  in  M;iv  and 
June,  of  the  young  side  shoots 
of  the  year,  slipped  or  cut  off 
about  five  or  6ul  inches  long, 
divesting  them  of  the  nnder 
leaves,  i>Uuiit  them  in  a  shady 
herder  six  inches  asmider  ;  or 
it  to  remaui  in  the  same  place 
to  full  growth,  set  them  twelve 
inches     distance,  inserting 
them  quite  dowu  to  the  top 
leaves  ;  and  water  them  di- 
rectly.—See  Mey  and  Jmie. 
Sdad  Hens;  various  sorts  are  oc- 
casionaUy  used ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal sorts  are  lettuce,  endivf^, 
celery,  aud  small  herbs,  such 
as  cresses,   mustard,  radish 
6tc.  though  several  others  arb 
occasionally  used  as  second- 
aries bi  composition  with  the 
above,  snch  as  corn-salad, 
mint,  tarragon,  chervil,  cori> 
aiider,  purslane,  butnet  sor- 
rel,     borage,  nasturtium, 
young  onioui,  and  radishes, 
and  sliced  red-beet  root ;  also 
red-cabbafe  raw,  shred  small, 
but  mostly  Qsed  alone;  like- 
wise water-cress,  both  in  co- 
raixture  and  simply  ;  but  as 
the  above  secondary  salad 
herbs,  Stc.  are  rarely  or  never 
all  used  at  one  time  in  a  sa- 
lad, have  only  mentioned 
tiiem  as  what  arc  occasionally 
required  in  different  families, 
more  or  less  of  some  particu- 
lar sorts,  accor<linf^  to  the  pc- 
culiar  relish  of  different  pa- 
lates :  and  as  they  are  also 
nsefhl  on  other  occaiions, 
should  have  culture  in  all 
principal  kitchen-gardens. — 
See  intimations  of  the  different 
sorts  Ui  thi*  general  list ;  and 
the  works  of  the  different 
months  fcr  their  general  cul- 
ture, &c* 
*  Saltrfif :  for  its  long  carrot-shap- 
ed white  root,  to  boil ;  alio 
thf  yotmfj  spring  «b^ots  of 
year-ol  1  plants,  to  driss  iiko 
asoaragUj^t 
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Sciw  the  seed  in  March  or  April 
and  May,  fur  tirst  aud  suc> 
ceuiunai  crops ;  either  sowed 
broftd-CMl  or  ia  drills,  and 
tiM  plants  thinned  tlx  inches 
asunder;  the  roots  will  bo 
ready  for  drawing  in  July  or 
August,  Sfptpmbor,  Ate.  and 
remain  good  till  the  iuliowiug 
spring. 

Ht  savory;  a  aoted  afomatio  pot- 
herb. 

SaiDmer  saroiy,'— -or  alao  to  dry 

for  winter. 

\\  inter  savory,  for  use  preen  all 
the  year, — or  to  cut  and  dry 
for  winter-keeping. 

Thej  are  raiwd  by  sowing  their 
seed  in  sprlng»and  transplant- 
ed in  summer:  and  the  winter 
.^Hvory  Hlsf>  hy  bottom  off-sets 
Hud  slips  vi  the  young  shoots 
iu  spring  aud  summer. 
*  Ateey  y  or  Savoy  cabbage ;  a  most 
exGollent  plant  for  antnmn 
and  winter,  cabbaging  with  a 
large  full,  firm  head. 

Green  c  urled  savoy^ 

Yellow  curkd, 

Kouod  headed  of  each, 

Sttgar-Ioaf  headed  ditto. 

They  are  sowed  in  Maich,  April, 
and  May » and  planted  out  in 
June,  July,  etnd  August,  in 
rows  two  feet  and  a  half  asun- 
der, and  will  be  fully  headed 
in  September,  October,  and 
November,  continuing  good 
till  spring ;  then  go  to  seed. 
I  *  ScorxQuera ;  for  it's  long  largish 
root,  to  boil. 

Xs  raised  by  sowing  the  seed  in 
April  and  May»  to  have  pro- 
per  succession,  as  the  early 
BOwed  sometimes  run  to  seed 
the  same  year;  may  be  sowed 
either  broad-cast,  or  in  drills 
a  foot  asunder,  and  the  plants 
thinned  nrcordinf^ly  \  the 
roots  will  be  in  full  growth, 
for  antnmn  and  winter. 
||f  5fta/lo#;aemall  bulbous*rooted 
plant  of  the  onion  tribe  •  the 
root^  the  usual  part^  is  of 


much  estimation,  both  in  cu- 
linary purposes,  and  to  use 
idw  at  table,  cut  small  and 
Ufe«dat  lavoe  to  roast,  broiled 
or  fryed  fresh  meat. 
It  is  propagated  and  raised  by 
dividing  the  large  roots  into 
separate  ofi*-sets,  and  planted 
in  spring,  or  in  October  or 
November,  six  or  eight  inches 
asnnder,  and  two  deep ;  and 
the  root  attains  foil  growth 
in  July  or  august,  when  being 
taken  up,  dried,  and  housed 
keeps  good  till  next  year. 
\Skirrel ;  for  its  small  longish  di- 
vided root,  in  suoimer,  an- 
tnmn.  and  winter*  £ce«  to 
boil. 

Maybe  raised  both  by  seed  sowed 
in  the  spring  in  drills, and  the 
plants  thinned  to  six  inches; 
and  by  side  off-sets  of  the  old 
roots  in  spring  and  antiimD. 
tl  SmtM  8itktdi»g  ;  eonsistsiMriiiei- 
pally  of  the  small  sidling 
herbs,  as  cresses,  mustard, 
radish,  and  rape,  to  use  when 
quite  young  in  the  seed  leaves, 
of  but  a  few  days  or  a  week 
or  two  old,  generally  in  co- 
mix tore  with  lettuce,  endive, 
celery,  ice.  and  occasionally 
alone  in  the   spring  season, 
when  the  other  salad  plants 
are  deficient;  likewise  some- 
times white  cabbage  lettuces 
are  sowed  to  cut  young  as 
above  for  small  salad,  early  in 
the  spring. — See  each  sort  in 
thislist,  and  their  general  cul- 
(ure  in  the  several  months. 

t  Hoirei ;  a  noted  pot-herb  of 
perennial  growth :  sHi  laares 
for  use  at  w  seasaasi  in  soups, 
sauce,  salads,  Ua,  consisting 
of  the  following  varieties: — 

Common  long  arrow-pointed* 
leaved, 

Round  leaved  French. 

They  are  raised  by  seed  in  Hie 
spring,  and  transplanted ;  and 
plentifully  by  parting  the  iilSr 
sets  of  the  roots  in  spring  or 
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aaUn&D,  planted  a  foot  asun- 
der. 

Soig^  Herbs,  consist  of  leeks,  ce- 
lery, endive,  vrhite  and  green 
beet,  spinach,  letiucej  tur- 
nips, parsley,  mint,  tnrragoQ, 
sorrel,  bumet,  borage,  savorj^, 
maijoram,  thyme,  coriander, 
basil,  purslane,  chervil,  fen- 
nel, dill,  penny-royal,  clary, 
&c,  though  these  are  seldom 
\>anted  all  at  one  time;  jet 
as  tbey  may  all  be  required  on 
different  occasions,  thej  are 
proper  for  culture  in  erery 
principal  garden. — See  the 
different  sorts  in  this  general 
list,  and  their  culture  in  the 
di  tie  rent  months. 

Spinach;  an  estimable  culinary 
plant,  obtained  for  nse  at 
most  seasons  of  the  year :  the 
sorts  are, 

Triangular  leaved,  or  prickly- 
seeded,  to  sow  in  autumn  for 
winter  and  spring  supply, 

Round-leaved,  or  smooth-seed- 
ed, to  sow  In  spring,  &c.  for 
summer  use. 

Mountain  Spinach,  different 
from  the  above,  but  very  good 
for  similar  uses  ;  having  large 
thick  leaves. — See  Orach, 

Of  the  ahoTO  kinds,  the  trlanip- 
lar-leared  is  sowed  the  begin* 
ning  or  middle  of  August,  to 
stand  for  winter  use  and  fol- 
lowing spring  til]  May,  as  be- 
ing the  hardiest  to  bear  the 
inclemency  of  the  winter  wea- 
ther; and  the  roond  leaved, 
of  a  more  thick  snccnlent  na^ 
tare,  most  liable  to  injury 
from  severe  cold  and  wet,  is 
sowed  in  spring,  February, 
March,  and  April,  for  summer 
use,  to  cut  in  May  and  June, 
Ac.  and  may  also  be  sowed  in 
the  two  latter  named  months 
and  July,  to  continue  the  suc- 
cession during  the  summer 
and  autumn  seasons  till  Sep- 
tember i  for  as  the  spring  and 
summer  sowings,  after  attain- 


ing full  growth,  soon  mn  up 
for  seed  the  same  summer, 
that  a  repetition  of  different 

sowings  is  necessary,  but  tht 
winter  crops  sowed  in  August 
stand  till  next  April  or  May 
before  they  run. 

They  are  sowed,  the  main  crops 
mostly  broad-cast  and  raked 
in  and  the  plants  thinned  to 
three,  four,  or  five  inches  dis- 
tance ;  or,  if  left  closer,  may 
be  thinned  out  by  degrees  for 
use,— especially  the  winter 
standing  crops  in  spring ;  oi 
some  spring  and  summer  crops 
may  be  occasionally  sowed  in 
drills  a  font  asunder. 

The  MouiUaiu  Spinach  may  be 
sowed  as  above  or  more  gene- 
rally in  spring  and  summer. 

T. 

+  TANSY;  a  strong  flavoured 
aromatic  herb,  for  diflereat 
kitchen  uses;  propagated  by 
slips  or  off-sets  of  the  root  In 
spring  or  autumn,  and  plant- 
ed a  foot  or  eighteen  inches 
asunder. 

t  7\inagon;  fineflavoured  aromatic 
plant,  to  improve  the  ilavour 
of  soups  atid  salads,  raised  by 
cuttings  of  the  stalks  in  May 
and  June  m  a  shady  border, 
and  by  bottom  off-sets  in 
spring. 

+  Thyme;  a  well-known  sweet 
scented  aromatic  for  various 
kitehen  uses  of  small  under- 
shrubby  growth,  green  for  use 
all  the  year. 

Common  green. 

Lemon  scented  yellow. 

But  the  first  is  that  for  general 
use,  and  is  raised  by  seed  sow 
ed  In  April,  either  in  broad- 
cast or  in  drills  for  trans- 
plant! n^^  in  summer,  or  in 
drills  to  remain — -and  both 
sorts  al30  by  parting  the  roots 
and  b)  top  slips  in  the  spring, 
planted  six  inches  to  a  foot 
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asunder^  or  tonw  in  close  edf* 

I*  Tlsmip;  a  ralaable  salutifei  ous 
rooty  very  profitable  for  gene- 
ral enltnre  la  fldl  crops,  far 
imiaier,  «atmi%  and  winter ; 
and  it's  young  short  tops  in 
sprm<::  are  tender  and  aweet 
boiling  greens. 

Early  Dutch  white,  of  moderate 
or  middling  size,  proper  for 
the  early  or  general  crops  in 
gardens. 

Btmnd  wfaitfty  Tery  good  foi 
general  or  main  crops^ 

Stone  tHmip, 

Large   ronnd   wliite  Norfoik| 

proper  for  large  crops, 
Lai  i^e  round,  g[reen-top'd  ditto^ 
Lar^e  round,  red-top'd  ditto, 
Tankard,  Urge  oblong,  very 

good, 
French  sraall-ronndi 
French  long-rooted^ 
Black  Rnuiay  Tery  hardy  for 

winter, 
Swedish,  also  very  liardy. 
Yellow  oblong,  very  good, 
Small  red  round,  more  for  va« 

riety  than  for  any  principal 

crop 

They  are  raised  by  sowing  m 

sprinn',  snmmfr,  and  early 
part  of  autumn,  but  for  gene- 
ral culture  allot  the  first  three, 
four  or  five  principal  sorts  ; 
generally  the  Dutch  kind  for 
an  early  and  first  nuun  crop  ; 
sowed  in  Marcb  and  Aprils  for 
di  awing  yonng  in  Blay,  and 
of  larger  growth  in  Jane ; 
therefore,  as  the  early  spring 
sowed  soon  run  to  stalk  for 
seed  the  same  y^ar,  lar^jer 
supplies  for  succei»dion- stand- 
ing crops  should  be  sowed  the 
latter  end  of  April^  or  more 
liiUy  in  May,  and  beginning 
of  June,  for  the  gener^  sum- 
mer supply  and  part  of  an- 


tamn  ;  and  for  the  main  an- 
tumnal  and  general  winter 
Standing  crops,  both  in  gar- 
dens  and  fields,  slioold  sow 
more  largely  towarda  the  lat- 
ter end  of  June,  and  in  July  Is 
come  in  for  use  in  full  growth 
in  September,  October,  and 
November,  Sec.  and  continue 
till  following  spring  ;  tfien  wil] 
all  shoot  for  seed  :  or  niay  alio 
sow  smaller  oortions  in  the 
early  part  or  orst  fortnight  «i 
August,  to  stand  Ibr  qprin^ 
longer  in  that  aeasoii  itfyn 
they  run. 
All  the  sorts  of  turnips  a-^ 
generally  sowed  b mad-cast, 
moderately  tiiin,  raktJ  Lo 
with  careful  regularity ;  or 
for  large  crops  in  extensive 
grounds  and  in  fields^  ate  liglic 
aarrowed  in  and  rolled  ;  mi 
as  they  all  remain  wiiere  so«> 
ed  the  plants  when  in  leaf,  aE 
inch  or  little  more  broitd, 
must  be  tliinned  or  line<i  six  or 
ei^ht  to  ten  or  twelve  inches 
distancei  or  more,  iu  the 
smaller  nuddling,  and  larger 
sojrts,  that  the  root  may  hate 
proper  scope  to  swell  in  fidl 
growth. 

WATER-CRESS :fiwer\'  whole- 
some salad  herb ;  bnt  m  raieiy 
coltiTuted  as  the  planti  crow 
naturally  in  great  nhmdanea 

ui  most  shallow  waters  near 

runnint:  streams,  Sec.  How- 
ever some  larjje  plaurs  d[\iwn 
out  ill  aiUunin  or  sprini^,  svitli 
full  roots,  and  cast  iiuo  any 
shallow  waters,  situated  as 
above,  they  will  strike,  grow, 
and  disseminate  their  aeed, 
and  multiply  in  ptetgr  ef 
young  planta. 
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It  will  be  obserred  in  the  foregoing  LUt*  that  the  annoafs» 
bietiiiiuls,  and  perennial  kinds^  are  separately  distinguishable 
at  sight  the  marks  annexed  to  their  names. 

Tho  annuals  being  but  of  one  season's  duration,  are  raised 
every  spring  and  summer  from  seed«  attain  mature  perfection, 
ripen  seed  if  permitted^  and  wholly  decay  the  same  year  in  an* 
inmn,  as  in  lettuce^  spinach^  radish,  foeans^  pease,  kidney-bean, 
encumber,  melon,  cauliflower,  small  salading.  &:c.  Some  sorts 
when  not  sowed  till  autumn,  August,  and  September,  stand 
over  the  winter  till  next  spiiog  and  summer,  as  in  spinach,  let* 
tuce,  cauliflower,  &c. 

The  biennial  kinds,  or  two-year  plants,  being  raised  from 
seed  one  year,  continue  till  the  second,  then  decay  j  and  there- 
fore must  be  raised  every  year  from  seed,  sowed  in  the  spring 
and  summer,  and  the  plants  attain  full  growth  the  same  year 
and  mostly  continue  good  for  use  till  the  next  spring,  then 
go  to  seed  and  wholly  perish,  as  in  cabbages,  savoys,  brocoli, 
Goleworts,  carrots,  parsneps,  turnips,  beets,  onions,  leeks,  ce- 
lery, endive  parsley,  &c  $  and  soma  when  not  sowed  till  au* 
tumn  continue  in  advancing  young  growth  all  that  season,  and 
winter,  till  spring  and  summer  following,  then  attain  proper 
maturity  for  use,  earlier  or  later  in  those  seasons,  in  the  differ* 
ent  sorts  such  as  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  coleworts,  onions, 
young  spring  carrots,  spinach,  &c«  and  of  which  the  cabbages 
in  particular,  attaining  full  cabbaged  growth  in  summer,  re* 
main  good  till  the  spring  following  before  they  go  to  seed  and 
decay  ;  other  being  of  an  annual  biennial  nature  (W*),  that  if 
lowed  early  in  spring,  &c.  grow  to  maturity,  more  or  less,  in 
differeat  sorts,  the  same  ye;ir  in  summer  or  autumn  j  and  some 
soon  after  either  go  for  seed,  or  become  past  good  perfeciiou 
for  use,  as  in  cauli Bower,  broccoli,  turnips,  celery,  endive, 
spinach,  &c.;  but  sowed  later  in  tiie  season,  such  as  celery  and 
broccoli  in  March,  April,  and  May,  and  beginning  of  Junv, 
and  endive  in  June  or  any  time  till  the  end  of  July,  and  turnips 
in  May,  June^  and  July,  they  all  continue  for  use  till  the  follow- 
ing winter  and  spring,  then  run  and  decay ;  and  the  cauii* 
flowers  sowed  in  August  stand  till  next  summer,  then  acquire 
full  growth  in  their  flower  heads,  produce  seed,  and  wholly 
perish* 

And  the  perennials  being  such,  as  when  once  raised  at  any 
season,  either  by  seed,  suckers,  off*sets,  &c  they  continue  seve- 
ral or  some  many  years  by  the  root,  as  before  intimated,  for 
spring  and  summer  production,  as  in  asparagus,  artidiokes, 
fennel,  mint,  balm,  &c. 
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Likewise  some  are  aonttal- perennial,  that  although  the) 

continue  perenniHl  by  root  off-hels,  yet  require  to  be  new  plant- 
ed every  year,  aueli  as  putatos,  Jerusalem-artichoke,  gariickj 
fthallotSj  mushrooms,  &c.  as  formerly  intimated. 


Lut  of  Aromatic,  Pot,  and  Sweet  Herbs. 

As  in  the  foregoing  List,  and  in  the  works  of  the  Kitchen  Gar- 
den, the  appellation  Aromatic  otten  occurs,  under  the  names 
of  particular  plants  ol  that  quality;  they  are  such  as  impart 
a  strong  grateful  odor  and  savory  taste,  as  in  sage,  mint, 
fennel,  marjoram,  savory^  thyme,  penny-royal,  dill,  basii^  &c. 
and  are  many  of  them  nsed  as  small  pot- herbs,  and  in  sauces, 
stuffings,  and  other  uses  in  cooking  |  some  also  in  salads, 
and  for  distilling,  and  some  io  a  simple  medical  way  in  a  fa- 
mily ;  and  as  only  small  portions  are  wanted  in  private  use, 
need  only  cultivate  a  small  quantity  of  each  accordingly  • 

Eenerally  together  In  a  distinct  compartment  allotted  for  an 
erbary  5  particularly  the  felfewing  principal  sorts  : 


Thyme 
Maijeramy 
Hint^ 
Sage, 

Penny-roypl, 

Pepper-inin^ 

Tansy,  . 

Tarra|20D, 

Pot-marigoldy 

BaiH, 


Coriander, 

Savory, 

Hynop, 

Fennel, 

Dill, 

Chervil, 

Parsley, 

Sorrel, 

Burnet, 


Borage, 
Balm, 
Lavender, 
Angelica, 

Clary 

Chamomile, 

Or  also  sooie  piar  U  of 
rue  and  rosemary. — 
See  the  General  Lut. 


For  some  descriptive  intimation  of  their  respective  growths,  proper- 
del,  uiesy  and  culture,  see  tlie  foregoing  General  List,  and  the  works  of 
Nie  spring  summer,  and  autumn  montbs. 
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or 


Caltivated  id  most  of  the  common  Nurseries^  in  England  ;  for 
the  furnishiBg  Noblemeo  and  Gemlemeos'  Gardeos  aod 
Planlalions. 

Fini  rftke  decidu9iu  kinda,  which  are  thoae  that  «M  thiit  Emm  in 

WinUr. 

Taller  growing  deciduooi  Shrubs  and  Trees. 


ACACIA. 

The  tripple  thomed. 

Water. 
AAj  eommoit 

Floweriogy 

Manna, 

White  American  I 

Swamp. 
Crai€egu$j  mountain  ash. 
Mafle$^  early  buddsd. 

Ash  leaved. 

Scarlet  flowering, 

Norvray, 

Sir  Charles  Wager's, 
American  mountain, 

Mont  pel  ier, 

With  &ome  other  varieties. 

HiomAfom,  common, 
Virginia  bop, 
American  flowering. 
Eastern. 

Medlnr,  Groat  Dntcli, 

Nottingham  or  English, 

New  England, 
Ckemtuis,  Spanish  sweet. 

Striped  leaved  Spanish, 
Chemmtf  the  horse  common, 

Scarlet  flowering. 

Yellow. 
Walnuts,  common, 

Virginia  biack, 

French. 


Large  furrowed, 
Hieory,  sweet. 

Large, 
fiftvft,  common, 

Sugar. 

Beech,  common, 

American. 
Sycamore^  plain  leaved. 
Stripe  leaved. 
Ploae,  oriental. 

Occidental,  of  Vtrghila, 

Spanish  or  middle. 
Larch,  common, 

American  black, 

Siberian. 
Laburnum^  common. 

Scotch, 

Stripe-leaTed. 
lAqM  Amber,  sweet  gnm. 
Lac  or  varnish  tree. 
Lime,  common, 

Red  tvdgged, 

Pensylvanian. 
Cyprets,  deciduous  AiKcric&A. 

PophurSf  black. 
White, 

Carolina  poplar, 
Aspen-tree, 
Abele-tree. 
X«ombArdy  Pgpiar. 
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Jrior  Ms  Bnropean, 
American. 

common. 
Parsley  leaved, 
Dwarf  mountain^ 
Gold  striped. 
Silver  striped, 
Anericaii  late  flowerinj^ 
£Im,  Enirliali  amitfl  feaveC^ 
Dntch, 

French,  Wych, 

Bloatch-leaved. 
Hdniamefis,  American  vritch  basel. 
Perm/iion  Plutn^  European. 
Service f  wild, 

IVoe  ormaimred, 


LISV  OF  PI.ANT8. 


Arbatns  leared, 
American. 
Onft^Engliflh, 

Chesnut  leaved. 

Red  mountain. 
Willow-leaved 
Scarlet, 

Carolina  8wamp« 
Saaaafras  leaver 
Champaign  dwarf. 
Black, 

White, 

Oriental,  with  pricldj  cupi, 
Italian,  the  cut-Ieaved« 
With  some  other  varietiea^ 
Ikuamhueta,  or  balsam>tree. 


Deddumu  Skruhi  of  letter  Orowtk, 


AGS  [IS  Cattus,  or  obaste  tree, 

Narrow-leaved, 
Broati- leaved, 
Abnoiui.  common, 
White  flowerinfy 
Earlv  dwarf  single  flower. 
Doable  dwarf. 
AUhea  FniiMf  itrlped. 
Red, 
White, 
Blue, 
Purple, 

Plieaaant'i  m. 
AmSrwmiOf  striped, 

Ever<:^reen. 
AraUay  or  angelica  tree. 
Azalea  with  red  flowers, 

White. 

Psrfttrrs,  conunon,  red  Ml, 
Stoneless,  red  fniit, 

mite  fruit 
Bladder  nut,  three  Icfe^ed, 

Five  leaved. 
Uroom  the  Spanish, 

Doable  flowering, 

Yellow  Portugal, 

Wlnle  Portugal, 

Luca. 

Cephalanthus  button  wood* 
Brambley  flowering^, 

American  upright, 

WhiU  fruited. 

Dwarf, 

Maiden. 
Vihwmum^  or  wayfaring  cree^ 


Common, 
Stripe 'leaved, 
American  broad  leaved. 
With  black  fruit. 


Diipsfo. 

Empetrunif  black  l>erried  heatli. 

Lyciurrij  box  thorn. 

Chionanthm,  the  fringe  or  snow- 
drop tree. 

Laurusiinus^  the  deciduous, 
African  fly  honeysuckle. 

JfelM,  the  bead  tree. 

Xmthoxylum,  toofli-ach  tree. 

hBtcender,  the  common, 

B  ro  ad  - 1  eaved,  or  lavender , 

Canary. 
Gflje,  or  sweet  willow. 
Sfirwa^  spirsee  frotex. 

Common  red. 

Scarlet, 

White. 
Scarpim  Sena, 
Smuax,  broad-leaved, 

Bloatched-leaved. 
Swinga,  common, 

Dwarf,  donUel 
Smmdk  scariet. 

Large  downy, 

Virginia, 

White, 

Elm-leaved, 

nfyrtle-leaTed, 

JLentiflCns-leaML 
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Ash«icaved, 
Oak-lcavcd. 
Tarmirisk  tiie  Frcncbf 
German, 

Phtachia,  Jamaica  liir ell* 

Filberts 
Hazel. 

Jesuits  Bark-tree, 
Frungula,  berry-bearing  aider. 
Honeysuckle^  early  red  Italian, 

Early  white  Dutch, 

Lata  red. 

Late  Dutch, 

JLion^  blowing, 

Large  scarlet  trnmpaty 

Small  tiumpeti 

Oak  •  leaved, 

Rnssian. 
Mfmtae,  the  conmKni  white, 

Common  yellow, 

Italian, 

With  gold  striped  Icairei, 

Silver  striped  leaves. 
Hydrangiuj  wiiite  llowcrs. 
Hypericwn  FnUex,  dwarf, 

Broad-leayed, 

Narrow*leaved. 
Hffpericum,  or  St*  Jolm*«  wort, 

Shrubby,  Canary. 

Dwarf,  sl»riib!)v,  stinking. 

Broad-leaved,  easunu 
IMdCf  blue. 

White, 

Purple,  or  Scotch. 
LUac^  Persian,  with  cut  leaves, 
Persian,  plmn  leaved,  white 

flowered, 

Persian  blue  flowered* 
Iv'jj  silver  striped, 

Qold  striped, 

Deciduous,  or  Creeper* 
RxdMof  or  false  acacia^ 

The  common, 

Yellow  flowered, 

Scarlet  lioweriug,  or  roie  acacia, 

Caragana. 
Caafcmi,  uprlglit  honeysuckle, 

Red  berried 

Virginian, 

Tartarian. 
Si  Peter's  wort, 
jy^tztrcoiif  the  white, 
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Early  red. 

Late  led,  " 
Til  r  pie. 
Kidney  Bean  Tree. 
Barba  Jovis,  basfard  indigo. 
Menispermunij  moon-seed. 
OUttaier,  wild  olive. 
Peach,  double -flowering. 
Privetf  common, 
Silver-striped, 
Yellow  bloatrhed-leavet. 
PaliuruSf  Christ's  thorn. 
Prinos,  winter  berry. 
Periploca,  Virginia  silk. 
Flannda  Jidt,  blue. 

White. 
Ilea. 

PteUn,  or  American  shmb  tinfoil 
BhamnuSj  or  buckthorn, 
Connnon, 
Sea  bucktlioi  ii, 
Creeping  evergreen, 
Vellow  berried. 
Ras]}berryy  the  flovrtrlng; 
Caudlcherrif  Myrtle* 
Bioad-leaved, 
Long 'leaved. 
Fern -leaved, 
Oak4eaved. 
Obm^r,  the  double  blossomed, 
Corneliau, 
Dwarf  Canada. 
CoccygriUf  or  Venetian  sumach. 
Cinque/oil  Shrub* 
Colutea,  01  bladder  Aena, 
The  common, 
Oriental, 
Ethiopian, 

Pocok*s. 

Cleihrttj  white  flowering, 

Dwarf. 
Cassib&n  y  Bush. 
Bigwn^f  trumpet  n.  y.  tt^ 
Great  flowered  Vu^llia^, 
Lesser  flowered. 
Bet\jrimin-trfe, 

Luonymusy  spindle-tree,  or  prtct:  • 
wood. 
The  common, 
Broad  leaved, 
American  broad  leaved* 
Cytiasus  Secvndui* 
Dog  Wood,  the  commoik. 
Virginia, 
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Gnnt  flowerlngTy 
Kewfoundlaud. 

GueUier-rtigfy  the  common, 
Double,  or  auow-bail. 

Gold  bloAtched  leaved. 
Currant  leaved. 
T/tofM,  double  floweringi 

Clastonbnry, 

Cockspur  hawthorn^ 

Lord  Islay's  haw, 

Virgtnian  maple  leaved, 

Goosberi^  leaved. 
VAxtroUf  the  greater, 

Caroline  yAtemle, 

Pvracantha  leaved. 

Arbutus  leaved. 
Neapolitan  Medlar 

Dwarf  medlar. 
Bastard  Quince. 
MespiluSf  the  sprine  iloweriiiir, 

Lady  Hardwicke^t  shrob. 
^ViUow§,  weeping, 

Yellow  Dutch, 

White  Dutch, 

Bay-leaved  sweet, 

Striped  palm. 
CcUiSf  or  nettle-tree, 

Black  fruited. 

Yellow  fruited. 
Peaf4rte^  with  double  flowen, 

Twice  flowering  pear. 
Bird-Chtrriff  the  common, 

Cluster, 

I'aiolina. 
Tulip  tree, 

Bastaria,  Carolina  all  spice. 
iio&ei,  early  cinnamon, 
Double  yellow, 
Sinele  yellow. 
Bed  monthly. 
White  monthly. 
Double  white, 
Moss  Pro?Lnce, 
Common  Province, 
Double  velvet. 


Single  dittOy 

Dutch  hundred  le&vdd^ 

Blush  ditto. 

Blush  Belgtc, 

Red  ditto. 

Marbled 

Large  royal, 

York  and  Lancaalcr, 

Red  damask. 

Blush  ditto, 

White  damask, 

Austrian  yellow, 

Austrian,  with  tlowers  having 

one  side  red  and  the  otter 

yellow, 
Double  musk. 
Royal  virgin, 

Rosa  mundi,  t.  e.  rose  oi  (he 

world,  or  striped  red  rote, 
Frankfcrt> 
Cluster  blush, 
Maiden  blosh. 
Without  thorn, 
Conunon  led, 
Burnet  leaved, 
Scotch,  the  dwar^ 
Stripoii  Scotch, 
Apple  beannjr, 
Single  American, 
Rose  of  Meox, 
Penaylvanian, 
Red  cluster. 
Burgundy  rose. 
Urior,  doubled  red,  eweet. 
Double  blush. 
Yellow, 

It-glantine  briar. 
Ponugi  analc,  suigle  floweiUig^ 

Double. 

Ctimiiif,   with    cold  and  mlvci 

blo;».tclicd  leaves. 
With  ^'oosberry  leavea* 
Tlie  Penn^ylvanian. 
Gwnekerry,  the  American,  with 
currant  leave. 
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A  List  of  Evergreen  Shrabs  and  Tree8»  now  culdvatecl  in  mosi 

of  the  Nurseries  in  England,  as  ornamental  Plants  for  the 
Decoratioa  of  Noblemens'  and  Geallemeiis'  Gardens^ 
Parkfl^  &C. 

First  of  the  taUer  Evergreens. 


ARBOR  Fttey  commony 

China, 
American. 
ArbvtuMy  the  gtrawberr^  tree* 
Common, 
Double  flowerinfp^ 
Red  flowering, 
Eastern,  or  Andnuhim 
iedarsy  Virginia  redf 
Virginia  white. 
Of  Goa, 
Phceniciay 
Lycia. 

Cork  trt€» 
CtfpretSf  common, 

Malta, 

Male  spreadingi 
Portngal. 

FirSf  disLinguishedy  fiom  the 
Pines  by  having  the  leavea 
coming  ont  separate  or  singly, 
and  of  which  are  the  foliowu^ 

sorts. 
Cemmon  spruce. 
Red  spruce, 

liite  s|)ruce, 
Black  spruce. 
Silver  fir, 

Balm  of  Oilead  fir.  ' 

Hemlock. 


ther,  and  cones  seven  or  eight 

inches  loii^, 
Stone  or  manured  pine,  fmvhig 

two  leaves  and  cones  four  or 

five  inches  long, 
Weymovcthf  or  New  England, 

with  smooth  bariL,  and  five 

Ions:  leaves^ 
Franliincense,  or  three^leaved, 

with  very  large  loose  cones, 
Swamp,  or  tbree-leavcd  marsh 

Ameiican,  with   very  long 

leaves, 

Jersey,  or  two-leaved  Vhrglnia, 
Siberian  Stone  pine,  with  five 

smooth  leaves, 

TlifcC'lcavcd  Viri:inia, 

pi  ickly-coned,  three-leaved  bas- 
tard Virginia, 

Aleppo,  with  two  narrow 
leaves,  ard  very  low  spreading 
branches. 

Cluster, 

Fox-tail, 

Dwarf  mountain. 

Variegated  and  striped,  many 

varieties, 
Gkrolfaia  dahoon  holly* 
Jkfagnoida,  laurel  leaved. 
Lesser  bay  leaved* 


Pine-tree,  liavini;  the  leaves  rising    Lavreh,  common, 


by  two,  tinee,  or  tive,  toge* 
'ther  from  tiie  same  point; 
consisting;  of  the  foliowmg : 
Scotch  pine,  conunonly  called 
Scotch  fir,  hath  two  leaves  to- 
getlier,  and  small  cones. 


Fortus^al, 
Aiexandrian. 
OtJcy  the  evergreen. 


Holm,  or  holly  leaved. 
Gall  bearing. 


Pinaster,  with  two  leaves  toge*  Ksip4m. 

Of  Evergreen  Shrubs, 

ALATERN  AT  US,  common,  Gold  striped. 

Bloatchcd  leaved,  CithUf  or  rock  rose. 

Jagged  leaved,  plain.  Gum    cistus,    vritli  spotte<f 

Jagged  leaved,  striped,  flowers. 

Silver  striped.  With  plahi  white  flowers. 
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Purple  sage  leaved, 

Male  with  long  hoary  lerves, 

Malo.  Portu;:al, 

Bay  leaved  ^win, 

With  hairy  willow  leaves^ 

Black  poplar  leaved, 

Waved  leaved. 

Purple  or  true  gum  cistns  of 

Crete, 

With  some  other  varieti^i* 
CytisuSf  Neapolitan, 

Canary, 

Siberian  and  Tartarian. 
Coroiiilla,  uanow  leaved, 

Broad  leaved. 
EmmymuBf  evergreen  Virgiiita* 
Juniper f  common, 

Swedish, 

Jiclavonian, 

Caimda, 
Umiivort  of  r.tlihi.ia* 
llwse-lailj  shrubby. 
Honeysuckle,  evergreen, 
Kabna,  olive  leaved, 

Broad  leaved. 

Thyme  leaved. 
LaurustinnSy  common, 

Broad,  or  sliiniog  leaved, 

Rough  leaved, 

Oval  leaved. 
JaUf  broad  leaved, 

Narrow  leaved. 
&mf^,  or  wood  laurel. 
KneiMmp  knee  holly,  or  bvtcber^s 
broooh 


PklUgtM^  file  trva^ 

Broad  Icaviid, 

Privet  leaved, 

Prickly  leaved, 

Olive  leaved, 

Gold  ed^cd, 

BHver  edged, 

Rosemary  leaveo. 
Privet,  evergreen  ItaliA  « 

Gold  and  silver  striped. 
Purslane-tree,  shrubby  piirsh 
Pidoynis,  or  Jerusalem  aagf!, 

Naiiow  leaved, 

Broad  leaved. 
Roie,  the  evergreett. 
EkodotUndmny  dwarf  rme  iNiy. 
SaviUf  comraon, 

•*^triped  leaved, 

Silver  striped. 
Stone  Crop  Shrub* 
Widow  Wail. 
Virginia  Grounse1-ifT€, 
Germander  Shrubby,  of  Crata« 
Jaamuie,  Italian. 

Puracanjtka* 

medica^Of  moon  trefoil. 
'Bignonut^  the  evergreeiu 
Tunan,  or  park  leave* 
Rag'worij  the  sea. 
Wmrmu  oud,  the  lavender  le«ved. 
fry,  common, 

Striped  leaved) 

Virginian. 


Li8t  of  sncli  Trees  and  Shmbs  lllttt  may  be  rrfded  kem  Seed^ 

and  whose  Seeds  may  be  procured  at  the  great  Seed  Shops, 
and  of  laany  oi  the  Nursery-Gardtueii}  about  London^  &c 


ARBUTUS,  or  straw  ben  y- tree. 

Shrubby. 
Ath,  common, 
American  white, 
 bUck, 

iVTanna. 
Ash,  the  mnuntain, 
Angiiica-trte^ 


jLcucia,  three  ihorued. 
.dndiumwfa  wkm^  ar  Caroliat 
Mfvd-tteay 

Calicnlated, 

Maryland, 

Paniculated. 

But  the  three  latter  props-at? 
pretty  plentituily  by  suckers. 
Amiromeday  the  evergreen, 
ilamta,  hai  dy  papaw. 
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Con  !Tn  on. 
Arbor  vita,  coquuo% 

Cliinese. 
AHfur  Juda* 
Bay,  commoBy 

Benjamin-tree* 
liay-lobloUy, 
Jjaurelf  conunoOi 

Jiiaddtr-nuL 

JUroom,  yellow  S^ani«h, 

SiWery,  or  while  Speniihy 

While  Parlugal* 
Beech^  common* 
Axalca,  red. 

White. 
Bxgnonia,  scarlet| 

Yellow, 

Catftlpa. 
Btadder-tena^  coinino% 

Pocock's, 

Scarlet. 
JJircJi,  coinrnon, 

Black  Virginia^ 

Lenta. 
CuiuMy  or  rock*  rote, 

Re^  or  purple,  all  the  sorts, 

White,  all  the  lorts, 

Cretan,  or  tine  gum  nstiis  of 
the  Levant,  with  deep  porpie 
flowers, 

"H  iliow-leavcd  gum  cistus,  with 
large  white  flowers  and  purple 
spots, 

l¥ith  all  the  other  speeiei. 
Abnondf  sweet, 

Bitter. 
CeloMiMSf  staff  tree. 

Cassine, 

Cy^resff  female,  or  common  up- 
right, 
Male  spreading, 

Portugal, 

Dwarf  Maryland,  DecldWMISi 
Hornbeam,  common. 

Hop. 
Cherry,  comelao* 
Clethra, 

Jhg-^swid^  foroadpleaivied. 
Red  stalked, 
Canada. 

Cytisiis.  evcrE^reen, 
•  S'.  cmulus  Clusilf 

'i»rtaiiau, 


Nigricans,  or  black, 
Laburniiui  common, 
Lon^  spiked. 
Canille-berry-myrtle,  broad  leave  J 
Evergreen. 

White. 

Lilac. 

Snowdrop  tree. 
CJianucriiododendron* 
£nenymau8,  broad  leaved, 

Climbing. 
Mulberry  tree. 

Maple,  scarlet, 

Norway, 

Sugar, 

Sycamore. 
J/Azarole,  large. 

Dwarf, 

Canada, 

Pyricantha, 

IMcdlar. 
11  aw  thorn, 
ydtle  tree. 

Magnolia,  laurel  leaved^ 
Sweet  scented. 
Blue, 
Umbrella. 

Pest  Harrow. 
Plane  trcr,  f^riewMf 

Occidental, 

Spanish. 
Robinia,  false  acacia. 
Larch,  common, 

American  black. 
Cedar  of  Lebanutm 
Oak,  En?;lisb, 

American  black, 

— — whiU'j 
scarlet, 

Champaigne, 

Cut  leaved. 

Willow  lesYSdi 

IJwarf. 
Evergreen  Oak,  commoi» 

Cork-tree. 
Uam-trte,  common, 

American. 
BM-dk«rry,  PennqrUfaaiaiii 

Carolina. 
Walnut,  English, 

Large  French, 

American. 

Hiccory,  the  thin  shelled, 
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Iliccory  thick  shelled. 
Shag  bark. 
Hollyf  common^ 
Carolina  broad  leavtd. 

Juniper t  common^ 

Swedish, 

Spanish, 

Italian. 
Cedar  cf  Vu^niOf  red. 

White. 
KifkmOf  broad  Imed, 

lliyme  leaved, 

Olive  leaved, 
ChesnutSy  Spanish, 

Chinquapin. 
Horse  ChesmUs,  common. 

Scarlet. 
Liquid  amber, 
Hyptntwm, 

Tooth-aeh  ine. 
Poplar  int. 

Privet, 

Spircca  fruiex* 
Tupelo  tree* 
HaUsia, 

KidMey'biam4n§t  Carolina* 

Scorpion  9ma, 

Pines,  Scotch,  comBMMlly 
Scotch  fir, 
Weynioutli  piue, 
Stone, 

Fraukineeuse, 


PIneaster,  or  wild, 

Jeraey, 

Swamp, 

Ylrgiiua  three  leaved, 

Aleppo, 
Prickly  leared, 
Mugho, 
Cembro. 
Ptn,  balm  of  Gilead, 
Silver, 

Black  spraee. 
Hemlock  tpmee^ 
White  tpmee. 
Red. 

Sanafras* 
Suinachy  Carolina, 

Stag's  horn. 
Pidacia. 
WmnaatL 
PertSmon  PltiM. 
Pomrgranate, 
Wiuter  nift^n 
Tuhp4r§e. 
HaneysucMuM, 
Johnsonia, 
CephalioUhuM, 

CneUBguMf  or  wild  service^ 

Common, 
Maple  leaved, 
Cockspur  haw, 
Virginia  Tazerole, 
Azarclus. 
Msspilui,  the  medlar. 


A  List  of  Fruit  Trees,  &c.  bei 
be»t  Sorts  of  their  several  kii 
merit  Culture,  &c 

APPLES,    Jonetinj;,   or  June 
eating, 
Codlln, 

Margaret  apple, 

Oolen  pippin 
Centish  pippin, 
Holland,  pippuiy 
Nonpareil, 
Royal  russet. 
Wheeler's  russet, 
Ooldrn  msset, 
Datch  eodUa, 


g  a  chosen  Collcctivon  of  tb^ 
ds  I  meotioaiog  only  &uch  a» 

Kentish  codlin, 
Cafahead, 
€k»lden  rennet, 
French  pippin. 
Winter  pearmaiBf 
Loan's  pearmam, 
Cluster  pea<nnaln. 
Spencer's  pippin, 
Scarlet  pearniain, 
Feam's  pippin, 
IriOnon  pippin 
Winter  frecnlngt 
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WliitP  costin, 
Aromatic  russet, 
Queening,  the  winter, 

the  aummer, 
CaWel,  red^ 
W  bite  ditto 
Margate, 
I'"l:iti(lrrs  pippin, 
Kirkin,  or  kirton  {MppiQ^ 
Winter  greening, 
i^toue  pippin, 
IMasgille, 
Praise  worthy, 
Italian  apple, 
Nonesacb, 
Kitchen  rennet. 
'^ears,  little  mu8caty 
rJreen  chiflsel, 
Catiicrme, 
Jargonelle, 
Culsfle  madaaiey 
Windsor, 

Grone  blaiiqiiett«| 

Beiiry  de  roy. 

White  beury, 

Winter  beury 

Grosse  muscat, 

Autiinu)  muscat, 

Orao^e  bergamot, 

Hamden's  bergamot, 

Aotntim  ditto. 

Great  rusaolet, 

Winter  bon  cretier, 

Nuninier  bon  cretien, 

Spanish  ditto, 

Autumn  ditto, 

Me&sieur  Jean, 

La  Marquise, 

0eyionett, 

Winter  mssoleti 

Cresan, 

Colmar, 

Vergolfuse, 

St.  GcniKiin, 

Lent,  St.  Germain, 

Swan  egg, 

Chanmontelle. 
Dnklng  Peon,  biadL  pear  of  Wor- 
cester, 

Parkinson's  war(^e!i, 

Uved ale's,  St  Germain, 

Doul)le  flower, 

Cadillac. 
i  lumSf  green  gage, 


Orleans, 
Early  Morocco, 
Drop  d'or, 

M'hitc  bonum  mao:num, 

Red  bonnm  niagnum«  or  iia* 

perial. 
Royal  dauphin, 
Perdrigon,  blue, 

 wliite^ 

Queen  mother, 
Fothei  infrham, 
Roche  CO  1  bon, 
La  royal, 
Apricot  plnm, 
Aznre  bative,  or  blue  gago* 
peaches^  nutmeg  red. 
White,  ditto. 
Early  Anne, 
Red  Magdalen, 
White,  ditto, 
Nivette, 
Nobless, 

Early  Newington, 
Old  Newington,  t 
French  nii^one,  . 
Admirable, 
Chancellor, 
Millet's  mi^oone, 
Licomparable^ 
Belle  garde. 
Royal  George, 
Pavie  royal, 
Bourdine, 
Montauban,  • 
Violet, 
Heniskirk, 
Catharine, 
Portugal, 
Aprieoiiy  early  mascuHne, 
Turkey, 
Brussels, 
Roman, 
Breda, 
Orange, 
Algiers, 
Royal, 

Transparant. 
Nectarhtetf  early  mtnifef^ 

Newington, 
Red  Roman, 

Violet, 
Scarlet, 
Elruge, 
Temple, 
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ess 

BrimUHif 

Italian. 

May  dukeiy 

HarriMm'i  duke, 

White  heart) 

Kleedtng^  heart, 

Adanrs  crown  Ueftit^ 

Ox  lieart, 

Turkey, 

Amber. 

Kentish, 

Flemish, 

rcrtuLral, 

Morella, 

Coroun, 

Wild  hlack, 

Wild  red. 
Fig9f  commoD  bliMy 

Early  lon^  Utie^ 

Large  wlute, 

Large  Oenoip 

Brunswick, 

Marseilles, 

Cyprian, 

Brown  Uchta, 

Brown  IMalta^ 
Graves,  white  tweet  ii'4tMr» 

Black  sweet  water, 

Black  July, 

Black  cluster, 

White  muscadine. 

White  chiystal, 

Biack  muacadine, 

Black  Burgundy, 

"^Vliite  Chasselas, 

Frontiniac,  red,  black,  wbiic, 

Ked  Hamburgh, 

Black  Hambttrgh. 
Mulberrie$p  Hw  biack, 
MuWerrUs,  tiia  white. 

But  the  black  sort  it  beat  for 
p^eneral  culture. 
MtdUtrs,  the  Dutch. 

Nottingham,  or  English. 
Quince,  tbo  i*ortii  al 
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Apple  qnince, 
Pear  quince. 
Wahads,  the  thin  sheikd» 
French, 
Double, 
Late. 

Citntlt,  llie  mannred,  ar  Spsmuh 

sweet. 

Fiiber(8f  larg^e  red  ikimidd  •;iiMsri9 

White  skinned, 
Common  hazle  nut, 
Barcelona  nut,  large. 
Gob  nut,  Yery  large, 
Clnater  nat, 
Byzantine  nnt 
GoosehcrrieSy  small  ttt^f  fed* 
•Smooth  green. 
Hairy  trreen, 
Large  Dutch  red, 
Common  fiairy  red, 
Biack, 

Large  yellow. 

Large  amber. 
Currants,  romnwn  cetl. 

Champaign  red, 

Large  white,  or  grape. 

Common  whit^ 

Black, 
JluM^erry^  red  fmtktf 

White  fruit. 

Double     bearing,  producing 
fruit  twice  in  the  summer* 
Strawberries,  the  scarlety 
The  red  wood. 
White  wood, 
Hautboy, 

Chili,  very  large  fimit, 

fjarfie  CarolTna, 

Pine   apple   strawberry,  with 
green  fruit,  and  red  fruit, 
.  both  of  a  rich  flavour, 

Alpbie  prolific,  or  everlaating 
Strawberry,  called  so  from 
its  long  bearing:,  which  b 
commonly  from  June  till  No« 
vember  ;  and,  if  n^ild  weather 
till  near  Christmas.  Two 
aorts.,  the  red,  aad  Uie  white 
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A  List  ol  IIm  priadpal  hardly  Perennial  and  Biennis!  Flower 
PantB,  cultivated  in  Enj^and^  as  ornamental  Plants  for 
Pleasure  Gardens. 


ASTERf  or  st&r-wort, 
Larire  blue  Alpine, 
Tiadescaiil's  or  common  star* 

wort,  called  Miebaelaias  daisy. 
Early  Vyretmem^ 
Aster  linarifoUn^  or  toad's  flax 

leaved, 
Blue  Italian  star-wort^ 
Catesby's  star-wort, 
Dwarf  narrow -leave(i  star -wort 
Midsummer  slar-wort, 
Aataninal  white  star-wort,  with 

broad  leaves. 
WqioKan,  Star-wort, 
Divaricated-branohedy 
Virginiaii  8tar-wort»  witli  Spfteed 

blue  flowers, 
Early  laiL  C  blue  star* wot tf 
Rose  star-wort, 

Latest  star-wort,  with  narrow 
leaves,  and  large  blue  Bowers, 
Tallest  New  England  slar-wort, 
Red  flowering. 

There  arc  several  other  species 

of  ^tar-wort  of  ttote. 

Red  flowering, 
Oraiige  coloured, 
Syrian. 

ilnim,  Italian,  krge  vonedleavedy 
A^clepioM,  swaltow-worti 

White, 

Yellow. 
Astrui^alui,  milk  vetch. 
Aiysson,  white. 

Yellow, 

Violet 
Ba^ekOar^M  SuHon, 

Double  red, 

Double  white, 
B^rofc,  the  fiastem,  or  Censtan* 

tinople. 
Double  Ragged  Robin. 
Campamday  or  bell-flower, 
Double  blue, 

Doable  white,  peach  leaved. 
Doable  bine  and  white  nettle- 
laavodi 


Pyramldial,  or  steeple,  M)ire 

what  tender, 
Canary,  mwit  hava  slke4t«r  in 
winter. 
CSoafer^Mrif  BsQs* 
Bine, 
%Vliite, 

OiUba  marsh  marigold,  double 

flowered. 
Cassia  of  Maryland. 
CumationSf  oi  gilliflowers, 

Common  single. 

Common  double, 

Flakes, 

Bisars, 

Pipquettes, 

Painted  lady, 

The  four  last  are  finely  variega* 
t«d  double  flowers,  and  of 
each  many  beautiful  varieties. 
PiaXer,  double  pheasant's  eye, 
Dobson, 
Deptford, 
Cob,  white, 
Red  cob, 
White  sliock, 
Daumsk, 
Mountain, 
Matted, 
Old  man's  head* 
Painted  lady. 
Clove  pink. 

Swtet  iViUiain,  t he  double  red^ 
Double  purple, 
Double  rose, 
Double  variegated* 
Common  red, 
White, 

Variegated  or  painted  lady^ 
WaU  Flowers^  double,  Irfoodyy 

Double  yellow. 

Double  white. 

Single,  of  each  colour, 
StiH^k  J ulu-jiowert^  the  Brompten 
double. 

Queen  double. 

Purple  double. 

White  double^ 
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Striped  double, 
Scarlet  double, 
tDloflrle  of  eadi  tort. 
Frrn«4  iifMMyMchle»  red) 

White. 

Tree  Primrose^  kroad  leavedi 

Red  etalkedy 
Dwai  t. 
Ucbnidea,  early  blue. 
Spotted  ttalkedt  with  imrplo 

Spikes  of  flowen, 
Virginia,  with  large  ombeto. 
Low  traiUni?  purple, 
Carolina,    with    stirt    pi  lining 
leaves,  and  deeper  purple 

CfMi,  broad  leaved. 
Narrow  leaved, 

l^chniSf  or  champion, 

Single  scarlet  lychnis, 

Double  f»rarlot  lycliait. 
Hose  campion^  singlCf 

Uouole, 

Catchily,  with-doabU  fiowciV 
Itoaficat,  single  white. 
Single  blaCt 

Single  red. 
Double  red, 

Purple  with  broadest  leaves, 

Laru'e  yellow, 

Tiailmg  striped  yellow, 

Many  other  varieties,  with  pur* 
pie,  blae,  and  white  fiowera. 
Uadne,  toad  flax,  large  aweel 

scented  purple* 
hi  t  Larkspur. 
I  raximUOf  white. 

Red. 

CetUioMia,  great  yellow 
Gentioidla,  bloe. 
GkMariot  blue  dala^* 
FoX'glovef  red, 

White. 

Iron  cnlonred. 

Double  yellow 
CyclenteUf  red, 

White. 
GMg  Locks. 
Ckelone,  white, 

Red. 

lAUy  of  the  VcUUjf,  conunOD^ 

Double  flowering. 
MmmkU  Seal,  smgle, 

Double. 


F'Uapendulay  or  drop-wort« 
CobimMmBf  commoii  blue. 

Doable  red. 

Doable  white. 

Double  striped. 

Starry,  double  and  8int»le, 

Early  11ow«m  iiii;  Canada. 
Thalictrum,  fealheied  coluinbinco, 
PuUatiUa,  blue  pasque  flower« 
HoflyAocItt,  double  red, 

Double  white. 

Double  yellow, 
OrokuSf  bitter  vetch . 
Saxifras^ej  double  white. 
Vm-snica,  i^pright  blue. 

Dwarf  blue, 

Httogariaa, 

Bliitb* 

Golden  Rodf  many  varieties. 
VaUriniiy  red  garden  valerlsD, 

White  ji^arden. 
Rudbekidy  American  «»nn-flowei. 

Dwarf  Vii  giuia,  with  large  yel- 
low flowers. 

Dwarf  Carolina,  with  narrow 
red  reflexed  petals,  and  pur- 
ple florets. 

Virginia,  witli  yellow  rays  and 
red  florets. 

Tall  yellow,  with  purple  stalks, 
and  heart>shape<l  leaves. 

Tidier,  with  yellow  flowers,  and 
large  five  lobed  leaves,  and 
those  on  the  stalks  single* 

Tallest  yellow,  with  narrower 
leaves,  which  are  all  of  five 

lobi's. 

Pulttwnanat  lung- wort. 

Common, 

American. 
Monardtj  purple. 

Scarlet. 

Efkemercmt  splder^wort,  or  flowct 
of  a  day, 
White, 
Blue. 

Jacea,  American  knap-weed. 
Awose,  double  yellow. 
Double  scarlet, 

Wliite. 
Polyanthus^  many  varieties. 
AvxiculoM,  many  varieties* 
^^liAeUf  double  blu«. 

Double  white* 
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or  wolTt 


Fiolet,  the  major, 
Lotidon  pridet  or  noiie-M*preUy, 
Day  Itly,  red. 

Yellow. 
Eionutoryj  the  yoUoW| 

Wliite, 

Bulbous  roottidy 
American  forked* 
Acmtti€,  monkshood 
bane^ 
Blue-moukVkooclp 
Yellow, 
White, 

W  hoisoMie  wolfs  bane* 
HeUebore^  or  bear's  foot, 

Common  Mack  hellebore, 

Green  flowered* 
Christmas  >  ose. 
Winter  Aconiie* 
White  HeUi  bore.^ 
Ceranivm,  crane's-bill, 

Bloody  crane's  ]DUi| 

Blue, 

Roman, 

Bladder  crupped. 
Dimes f  common  double  red  isju^ 
den  daisies, 

White, 

Double  varn^jrated, 
Cock's-comb  daisies,  white  and 

red, 

Hen  and  c  hicken,  white  and  red. 
Ftrula,  fennel  giant* 
Bmmoilitfft,  or  crow-foot, 
Doable  yellow  crow4bot, 
Doable  white  moontaln  ranan* 
cuius, 

Eastern,  wiUi  a  large  yellow 

ftoNver, 

Tnrky,  or  Turban  raauiiculos, 

with  a  large  red  flower* 
Persian,  innomerable  varietiei. 
PiMiy,  doable  red, 


Double  white, 

Double  purple, 

Male,  with  large  .^ins^le  fluwers. 
Sweet  smelling  Portugal, 
Double  rose  coloured. 
SilBhiumf  bastard  chrysanthemnm* 
Jm,  flower-de-lace,  or  flags, 
The  German  violet  coloured, 
Varlei^ated,  or  Hongarian,  pur- 
ple and  yellow, 
Chalcedonia  Iris, 
Greater  Dalmatian  iris, 
There  are  several  other  vari- 
eties of  irises,  all  very  hardy 
plants. 
CardtnaUFIoweTf  scarlet, 
Blae. 

Rockets,  double  white. 
Balm  of  Gileady  sweet  scented* 
Everlnsting  I'ea, 
Fvpatorium,  several  varieties* 
HcabiotiSy  purple, 

White. 
EringOf  blue, 

White. 

Mountain,  parple  and  Tlolet, 
There  are  some  other  varieties 
Snap  Dragon,  or  calf  s  snout, 

Ked, 

VVliite, 

Variegated, 
Moth  Muliien 
Clary  ,  purple  topped, 

Yellow  glatinons, 

White, 

Blue, 

There  are  several  other  variaties . 

A  )tg;cUcn, 

Aspodtlus,  king*8  snear. 
Lu^inij  perennial  blue  flowered* 
O11011I5,  rest  harrow, 

Large  yellow  flower* 
Tnide9cimtia» 


List  of  suen  Biennial  and  Perennial  Flower  Plants  as  may 
be  raised  from  Seed,  and  which  merit  Places  iu  Gardens^  as 
omameotal  Plants* 

VITALL  FLOWERS9  the  bloody.  Single, 
doable  and  single,  White. 
Common  yellow,  doable,  Stock  GUUJloytm,  the  Bremptoiu 
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Hie  queeOf 

White, 
Purple, 

ScarleV 
Striped^ 

SmeitWUUanUftht  painted  lad/, 

Deep  red, 
Common  variegated. 
Imtim  Pink,  double  and  single. 
Cwmation  different  varieiiea,  ari»- 
iiig  from  seed. 


Rose  Can^iaiif  ibigle* 
SearUt  l^chnisy  the  tla^. 
VMlerian,  the  Greeks 

White, 

Hed. 

Bee  Liirkspur,  Uie  blue, 
Purple. 

Fax-ghte^  the  red» 

Iron  coioured. 
I  renck  Honeymckkf  the  red, 

\Vhite. 
J!iilhthock$f  the  red, 

Yellow, 

U  hitc. 

.  Can<er6ttfy  beUif  the  blue^ 

White. 
<Siiii;jiJra|cofi. 
IVmilcaf)  the'HQQgerlaii, 

The  Welsh, 

Long  spiked. 
ir«icil|r,  or  satin  flower. 


Celumhinef^y  tlio  donble  8trii»ec?, 
many  varie tiei  arising  tram 
seed. 

Canada  columbines. 
GMwamls,  the  pyranidnl  witli 
blue  flowers, 
Common,  or  peacb4esrad»  witii 

blue  flowers, 
The  same  witli  vvtiite  flowers. 
Monk's  Hoodg  wolft-bane,  or  .aco* 
nlte. 
Blae, 
Yellow, 
White. 

PMyanthuSj  many  Tarietles  asiamg 

from  seeti. 
Auriculas f  many  varieties  arisiiig 

from  seed. 
Peony,  doable  and  shigle 
GhbeJhklk. 
Tree-maOmp. 
Clary,  the  purple. 

Red  topped. 
Globulariaf  or  bine  daisy. 
Homed  Poppy. 
Gentian,  the  Virginia. 
£hmgon*M  Head,  the  purple* 
Sweet  Scdbtom. 
PulsatUkLy  pasqne  flowers. 
NettU-Uaved  BeUJlmtr^  the  bine. 

White. 
Bairn  of  Gikad. 

Alyssom^  or  Alys»on,  the  white, 

YeHow. 
jLgremone. 

Cyclamenta  or  gow-brcad. 
AcanihuSf  or  bear's  breech. 
Aioef  flsg4eaYed. 


A  List  of  Bulbous  and  Tuberoiii  Rooted  Flower  Plaots. 


AMARYLLIS,  comprising  the 
Antomnal  yellow  narelBBaSi 
Spring  yellow  narclssns, 

Bell  fid  on  a  lily, 
Ataniusoo  lily, 
Guernsey  lily, 
Jacobaea  lily, 
Mexican  lUy, 
Ceylon  lily, 
Barbadoes  red  Uly« 


Hie  flrst  two  of  these  are  veiy 
hardy  ;  the  third,  fourth,  sad 
fifth,  should  be  kept  in  pots  to 

sheltered  from  frost :  the 
other  four  must  be  kept  m 
pots  and  placed  in  the  store. 
See  their  several  respectiTS 
articles. 

CVscas  Vemm,  or  spring  flonr* 
tng. 
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Common  yellow. 
Large  yellow, 

Yellow  witii  blaok  ttriptt. 

White, 

White  with  bine  stripes, 
Blue,  with  white  stnpes, 

Deep  blue. 
Light  blue. 

Wliite  with  parple  bottom, 
Scotch,  or  black  and  white 

striped, 
Cream  coloured. 
4utumncdJlowermg  Crocus,  of  the 

fellowiii^  varieties, 
Thie  saffron  crocus,  with  blue* 

bh  flower,  and  golden  stigma^ 

which  is  the  saffron. 
CoiT^nion  autumnal  crocHfl|  with 

deep  blue  flowers, 
With  light  blue  flowefS| 
Many  flowered. 
Show  JDnp,  the  tinaU  iprliig  flow- 

eringi 
Common  liogie. 
Double; 

LeMcoMm,  or  great  •iiiiiiiier*siiow» 

drop, 

Great  summer  snow-drop,  with 
angular  stalks,  a  loot  high, 
enl  two  or  mree  flowm  In 
each  sheath. 

Tidier  great  BDOw-drop,  with 
many  flowers. 
Ornithfjraktmf  or  star  of  Betlilo- 

hem, 

Great  white  pyramidal,  with 
narrow  leaves, 

Wliite,  witii  broad  sword-shaped 
leaves,  spreading  on  the 
grouQdi 

YeUow, 

P>Tennean,  with  whitish  green 

flowers, 

Star  of  Naples,  with  hanging 
flowers, 

Middle,  or  umbeHated,  prodncing 
its  flowers  in  ombels  or 
spreading  branches  at  the 
top  of  the  stalk. 

Low  yellow  umbellated. 
£n^Anmmm,  dens  canis,  or  dog's 

tooth. 

Round  leaved,  with  red  flowers, 
The  same,  with  white  flowers, 
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The  same,  yellow, 
liong  narrow  ieaved,  with  pur- 
ple and  with  wliite  flowers. 
Muscariay  the  grape  or  feathered 
hyacinth, 
ComBm  bine  grape  liyndnHiy 
White, 
Ash  coloured. 
Bine  feathered  hyacinth. 
Purple, 

Musky  or  sweet  scented,  with 

dull  purple  flowers, 
The  same  with  large  purple  iukI 

yellow  flowers, 
Greater  African  Moiearia,  with 

sulphur  coloured  flower. 
F)ritiWiria,  checquered  tulip. 
Early  purple  variegated.  Of  clie* 

quered  witli  white, 
Black,  chequered  with  yellow 

spots 

YeUow,  chequered  with  purple, 
Dark  purple,  with  yellow  spots 
and  flowers  growing  In  an 

umbel, 

Persian  lily,  with  tall  stalks, 

dark  pur))Ie  flowers  growitfg 

in  a  pyiamifl, 
Branching  i\.r4>ian  lily^ 
Comma  ImperieUUf  crown  imperial, 

a  species  of  fritiUeria, 
Common  red, 
yellow, 
Yellow  striped, 
Sulphur  coloured, 
Lari^e  flowering?, 
Double  of  each  variety. 
Crown  upon  crown,  or  with  two 

wlierls  of  flowers. 
Triple  crown  upon  crown,  or 

with  three  tiers  of  flowers, 

one  above  another, 
Gold  striped  leaved. 
Silver  striped-leaved, 
IWtp,  eai  ly  dwarf  tulip, 
Tulio,  iatc,  or  mo»t  common 

tulip. 

Double  tulip. 

Of  the  two  flrst  there  is  an  ui« 

firjite  variety  ;  florists  reduce 
them  to  thp  tdllowin'^  cln«s(  s, 
of  each  of  w hiCLi  arc  many  in- 
termediate varieties,  varyiug 
in  their  stri|,e&. 
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Emrkf,  yellow  and  nd  striped, 
Wliite  and  red  striped, 

White  and  purpie  striped^ 

Wilte  and  rose  striped. 
T^Uly  or  late  lio\\  et  ini:,  with  white 
bottoms  rtriptid  witli  brown. 
Wtiite    bulLonis,  striped  with 

dark  1m»wii, 
Wluta  bottoBM»  atrlped  with 

violet  or  black  brown, 
White  bottoms,  striped  with  red 

or  Vermillion, 
Yellow  bottoms,  ttriped  with  dif- 
ferent coioars,  called  bisares. 
Double  TuUps^  yellow  and  red. 

Widte  aiM  red. 
GladlsiKS,  coni6ag,  or  sword  lily. 
Commoiiy    with  sword-shaped 
loavpi,  and  a  reddish  parple 
flo  V  (1  ranged  on  one  side  of 

Tlie  5auie  with  white  flowers, 
Italian,  with  reddish  fiowera 
■  ranttedon  both  sides  of  the 
stalk, 

Tbe  same  with  white  fiowera, 
Great  red  of  Byzantium, 
With  narrow  grassy  leaves,  and 

an  incarnate  or  flesh-coloured 

flower, 

With  chaonelled  loofp  narrow 
Ibar  edgeleayeSy  and  two  ball 
shaped  flowers  on  a  stalk. 

Great  Indian. 
Amtnoney  wood   anemone  with 

blue  flowers, 
W  hite  flowers, 
Bod  flowers 
Double  white. 
Omdin  i/oMi  Ammmne^  with  crfan- 

son  flowers, 
Pnrple, 
Red, 
Blue, 
White, 

Bed  and  white  striped, 
Red,  white,  and  pnrple, 
Rose  and  whit^, 

Bl«e,  striped  with  white. 
^munadusj  Turkey,  with  a  sinc^le 

flt^lk,  and  large  doable  biood' 

red  flower, 
PersiaD  with  btaiichlBg  stalks 

■lid  largo  doaUe  flowers,  of 
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which  are  innnmerable  vmrie- 
ties,  of  all  coioars  and  varie- 
gations to  the  amount  or  many 
hundreds  with  most  beauti- 
ful flowers,  of  whicli  tliere 
are 

Very  doable  flowers. 
Semi,  or  half  doable. 
The  doable  are  the  moat  beaiit»> 
ful,  and  are  propagated  by 

ofTsr  ts ;  they  produce  no  seed  ; 
that  beiniK:  produced  only  in 
•emi-double  flower,  by  sow- 
ing of  which  ail  tlie  flne  varie- 
ties of  doable  flowers  are  ob- 
tained. 

HoMfiBltttm,  sea  daffodil,  commoa 
white  sea  narcissus,  with  nan* 
ny  flowers  in  a  sheath,  «Bd 

tonsne-shaped  leaves, 
SclavouiaiJ,  with   (ailcr  stenit 

and  many  white  ^lowers,  axid 

sword  shaped  leaves. 
Broad  leaved  American,  with 

larger  white  flowers,  eight  or 

fen  in  a  sheath, 
Mexican  with  two  flowers, 
Ceylon,  with  one  flower, 
Broadish  roundish  leaved  of 

Amboyna,  with  many  flowers, 
Carolina  low  sea  daffodil,  with 

narrow  leaves,   and  many 

flowers. 

Tlie  two  first  are  hardy,  and 
succeed  in  the  full  grornd  ,* 
bnt  the  other  require  to  be 
kept  iu  a  stove. 
Holy  (Mum)  species  of  garlick 
producing  ornamental  flow- 
ers. 

Broad  leaved  yellow. 
Great  broad  leaved,  with  ttlj 
flowers, 

Broad  leaved,  with  white  flow 

ers  in  large  round  umbels. 
Smaller  ^te  nmhellatdl. 

Purple, 

Rose  coloared. 
Funuaia  Bvlhomf  or  holboiis  jmC* 

ed  fumatory. 
Greater  purple, 
Hollow  rooted, 

American,  with  a  Ibrked  flower 

SmiesuSf   or   daflibdil,  CQonW) 

d«>able  yellow  daffodil, 
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Single  yellow,  w  'ah  tlie  niiddie 

cu^  as  long  as  Llic  petals. 
White,  «ith  yellow  cup9, 
Doable  with  several  cups,  one 

ivifUn  aBother, 
Common  whitp  narcUsus,  with 

sin^^le  Howe  IS, 
Double  white  narcissus, 
Incomparable,    or    great  Don 

•ttch,  with  double  flo^rersi 
With  single  flowers. 
Hoop  petticoat  narcissus,  or 
ruslileavrd  daftodil,  with  tlie 
middle  cup  lar'^cr'  llian  the 
etaU,  and  ver^  broad  at  the 
rim, 

.  Daffodil,  witli  white  reflexed  pe^ 
tals,  aod  golden  cops, 
White  daffodil,    with  purple 

cups, 

Polyanthus    narcissus,  having 
many  small  flowers  on  a  stalk, 
from  the  8anie  siieath  ;  of  this 
are  the  foUowiBg  varieties- 
White,  with  white  cops, 
Yellow,  with  yellow  caps, 
White,  with  yellow  cnpg. 
White,  with  orange  cr«ps, 
White,  with  sulphur  coloured 
cups, 

Yellow,  with  orange  cups, 
Yellow^  with  sulphur  colon  red 
cups. 

With  seyeral  intermediate  va- 
rieties. 
Autumnal  narcissus. 
Jonquil,  common  single, 
Large  single, 
Ounmon  double, 
Doable  with  large  round  roots. 
UUum^  the  Hly,  conunon  white 
lily. 

With  spotted  or  striped  iiowers, 

With  double  Uowers, 

With  striped  leaves. 

White  lily,  with  hanging  or  pen- 

danl  flowers, 
Common  orange  lily»  with  large 

single  flowers, 
With  double  flowers, 
With  striped  leaves, 
Fiery,  bulb  bearing  lily,  prodo- 

dng  bulbs  at  the  joints  of  the 
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Comiuon  narrow  leaved, 
Greater  broad  leaved, 
Many  flowered. 
Hoary, 

Martagoa  lily,  sometimes  called 

Turk's  cr\p  from  the  refiexed 
position  ot  theii  flower  leaves ; 
there  are  nvmy  vaiieties,  and 
which  dilier  from  tiic  oliier 

sorts  of  lilies,  in  having  the 
petals  of  their  flowers  reflect* 
ed  or  turned  liackward, 

Tlie  varieties  are. 

Common  red  inarta^on,  with 
very  narrow  sparsed  leaves,  or 
such  as  grow  without  order  ail 
over  the  flower  stalk. 

Doable  martagon. 

White, 

Double  white. 
White  spotted. 

Scarlet    with   broad  sparsed 

leaves. 

Brlt;ht  red,  many  flowered,  el 

pompony,  with  short  grassy 

sparsed  leaves. 
Reddish  hairy  martagon  wi^h 

leaves   growing   In  whorU 

round  the  stalk, 
Great  yellow,  with  pyramidal 

flowers,  spotted 
Purple,  with  dark  spots  and 

broad  leaves  in  whorls  round 

the  stalk,  or  most  common 

Turk's  cap. 

White  spotted  Turk's  cap, 

Canapa  mat  tagon,  witli  ytiiow- 
ish  large  flowers  spotted,  and 
leaves  In  whorls, 

Campscatcnse  martagon,  with 
erect  bell-shaped  flowers, 

Philadelphia  martagon,  w  ith  two 
erect  bright  pur|  le  flowers. 
SguiU$,  5ea  onion,  or  lily  hyacinth, 
common  lily  hyacinth,  with  a 
lily  root  and  blue  flower, 

Peruvian  or  broad  leaved  hya* 
dnth  of  Pern,  with  blue  flow- 
ers, 

With  white  tiowers, 

Early  white  stairy  hyacinth, 

Blue, 

Autumnal  starry  hyacinth. 
Larger  starry  blue  hyaonthof 
byaanttmn, 
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Pnrplr  star  flower  of  Peru, 

Italian  bliu;  spiked  star  Hower. 
Aipodel  lUyy  Aliicau  blue  witli  a 
tabennis  root. 

Broad  leaved  purple  nfth  «  bul- 
bous root, 

Asiatic,  with  white  tmbeli  and 
bulbous  root, 

American,  with  lage  white  uin* 
bels  and  bulboas  root. 

The  first  of  these  require  shelter 
from  frost;  and  tiie  other 
three  require  the  coastant 
protection  of  a  atove ;  they 
make  a  fine  appearance  in 
flower. 

The  Ttiberosiy  or  tuberous  Indian 
hyacinth  ;  it  produces  a  tall 
stem,  three  or  tour  feet  luj;ii, 
adorned  with  many  white 
flowers  of  great  fragamcy. 

The  varieties  are. 

Fine  double  tuberose^ 

Single  tuberose. 

Small  flowered, 

Striped  leaved. 
tri$  buibosa,  or  bulbous  Iris, 
Persian,  with  three  erect  biue 
petals^  called  standardSi  and 
three  reflezed  petals  called 
falls  J  ^vhich  are  variegated, 
called  Persian  bulboas  iris, 
with  a  varieo^ated,  flowpr, 

Conmion  narrow  h:aved  bulbous 
Iris,  with  a  blue  liower. 

White, 

YeUow, 

Blue,  with  white  falls» 
Blae,  with  yellow  falls. 
Greater  broad  leaved  ballKius 
Iris,  with  a  deep  blue  flower, 

Brisrht  purple, 
Deep  purple, 
Variec^ated, 

Ureal  with  broad  and  almost 

plain  or  flat  leaves,  m\h  blue 
flowers, 

Piirplt. 

Of  the  above  there  are  many 
Intermediate  varieties. 
Ugacinthy    eastern,   widi  large 

flo«  era. 

Of  the»e  there  are  many  varie- 
ties, redaced  by  florists,  to 


the  following  classes  ;  and  of 

which  there  are  inminierabl? 

intermediate  shades  or  tmti 

of  colours* 
Of  double  sorts  there  m. 
Bines, 

Purple  blues, 
Apratha  blues, 
VVJiitps, 

Whites,  with  ycl'.ow  eyes. 
Whites,  with  red  eyes. 
Whites,  with  violet  or  purple 
eyes, 

Whites,  with  rose  coUmred  cfsa 
Whites,  with  Scarlet  eyes. 

Reds, 

I-ncamatc  flesli  or  rnsr^  coloufe<L 
Of  single  sorts  there  are. 
Blues,  of  different  shades,  at 

above, 
Whites, 
Reds, 

Rose  coloured, 

With  many  intermediate  iliades 

or  varieties,  J 
Hyacinth f  of  the  rommoii  small 

sorts  arc  thi'  foliowin^j  :— 
Common   English,    with  blue 

flowers  arranged  oo  one  side 

of  the  stalk, 
White, 

Beli^shaped  blue  hyacinth,  with 

flowers  on  every  side  the  stalk, 
Bell-sh ape d  p r ac h-co  1  on r cd , w i th 

flowers  on  one  side  the  stalk, 
Hyacinth,  with  an  obsolete  or 

faded  purple  flower, 
These  are  very  hardy,  and  pro* 

pagate  very  fast  by  off- sets  of 

the  roots,  and  succeed  in  any 

situation.  In  the  common  boi^ 

ders,  or  between  shniba. 
ColchkumSf  In  variety. 
Leontiec  lion's  leaf,  largest  yellow 

with  single  foot  stalks  lo  iitt 

leaves, 

Smi(Uer    pale    yellow,    wUh  , 
branched  foot  stalks  to  the  I 

leaves, 

These  are  tuberous  rooted  pIwtS| 
and  are  scarce  in  England. 
Cjfclameny   sow-hr^d,  Eiirrvpcan, 
or  coiiuiion  dutuiun  ilower- 
ing,  with  a  purple  flowcv, 
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and    angular  heart-shaped 

leaves, 

Tile  F^aiiie,  with  a  black  llower, 
'llie  baiiip,  with  white  flowers, 
Red  spring  flowering^  with  heart- 

sba^d  leaves  marhled  with 

white, 

Kiitirc  white,  sw^^ft  smpllincr, 
Purple  winter  llowcring,  with 
plain  orbicular  sliiuing  green 
.  ieaveS) 

Purple  round  leaved  autumn 

floweruig, 
Small  or  anemone  rovted^witb 

Hesh  colonred  flowera  a|^iear« 

ing  in  autumn. 
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These  plants  have  lar^e  rcnnd 
solid  roots,  the  ilowors  arrh 
leaves  rise  imiuediatei^  troui 
the  root. 
The  two  first  varieties  are  hai  dy^ 
the  three  Persian  sorts  are  im* 
patient  of  frosts,  and  should 
be  kept  in  pots  to  be  occa- 
lionrilly  sheltered  but  all  the 
others  will  sneered  in  a  warm 
border  under  a  wail. 

Svperb  IM^f  or  gloriosa  red  with 
long  slender  leaves^ 
Blue  with  oval  leaves* 

Corona  fUgalis^  or  royal  CFOWa* 

Acty-.  Uej  the  winter* 


A  List  of  Aonual  Flower  Plants  ;  that  is*  such  ai  come  iip» 
flower,  produce  Seeds,  and  die  tbe  same  Year,  and  which 
most  therefore  lie  raised  every  Year  from  Seed  \  and  ttiu 
sorts  here  mentioned  are  proper  as  ornamental  Plants  for 
Flower  Gardens* 

We  diviJe  them  i  ito  three  different  Heads  ©r  Classes  ;  thnl  is,  the  tiiulcr 
and  more  curLjus  Kinds ;  the  less  tender^  or  hardier  and  moru  catHmm 
Kmd$;  the  hardiest  and  most  common  Kindt, 

The  first  following  are  the  nwre  enrioos  and  tender  Kinds* 

I 

JFiliST  CLASS. 

mARANTU  Whlta. 

Bicolor,  BaUaminet^  or  balsam,  the  dirabU 

Cock^s-combf  AiuAran  purple, 

The  r^d,  Double  scarlet, 

Purple,  Double  striped, 

YelloWi  Mmiynia* 

Dwarf*  BrowaUia* 

Giobe  Anmnmtkm  the  strlpe^^  Ice  Plant y  or  diamond  ficoides. 

Red,  SonsHive  PUmtm 

Wliite,  Jlunihlt'  Plant, 

Spiked.  <Scaritt  Convolvului, 

Stnimomium,  the  double  purple,  Snake  Melon. 

Double  white.  CtiaiiiiAer 

|fcliiii^«fM,or  egg  plant,  the  purple, 

The  above  all  re'^uire  to  be  raised  aud  brought  forward  in  hot-beds* 
See  the  articles  of  tender  or  eurlous  aimaals,  in  Fehmary,  March, 
April,  May»  and  June  ;  hut  the  sensitive  and  humble  plants,  after  being 
esred  as  above,  should  always  be  continued  either  In  a  glass  case, 
p-cen-honsc,  or  ^ardcn-franie,  under  -lasses^  Otherwise  they  lose  thelv 
leoiation*  and  wUi  not  vield  to  tiie  touch. 
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SECOND  CLASS  OF  ANNUAU  : 


Or  le«ft-teiiiler  or  liardier  fiiads* 

The  following  are  somewhat  hardier  than  the  foregomt^,  but  in 
order  to  have  them  flower  in  any  tolerable  Tifue  in  the 
Sammer,  they  slionld  be  first  raised  in  a  moderate  Hot  bed, 
aad  afterwards  trauspianted  into  the  Borders,  Beds,  or  Pots, 
Blc.  See  the  Articles  of  less  tender^  or  hardier  Annuals^  in 
March,  Aprils  and  May. 


AFRICAN  Marigold^  the  orange, 
YeUo-Vy 

Straw  colou  ed. 
French  Marigold,  the  striped, 

The  yellow, 

Sweet  scented. 
China  Asier^  the  double^ 

Double  purple, 

Doable  white, 

DonUe  striped. 
Marvel  cf  Peruy  the  red  striiied^ 

Yellow  striped, 

Loii<  tubed. 
Chryvmthemumy  double  wllite, 

Double  yellow- 
Double  quilledL 
BweH  SuUaiu  the  yellow. 

White, 

Red. 

Indian  Pink,  double, 

Sin  1^1  p. 

Palma  ChristU  the  common,  with 
large  grey  leaves, 
Till  red  stalked,  with  very  large 
green  leaves. 

Smaller  i^re^u, 

Smallest,  with  heart-sliaped 
leaves. 

These  plants  of  pahna  christi 
grow  firora  three  to  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  and  are  princi- 
pally cultivated  for  their  tall 
growth,  together  with  the 
beauty  of    their  palmatcd 


Broad  leaved. 

Branching  nerennlaL 
Love  Apple,  with  red  fmlt. 

With  yellow  fruit. 
CrourdSy  round  smooth  orange^ 

Hock  or  warted, 

Peai-shaped  yellow, 

Pear  shaped  striped. 

Stone  eoloared. 
Bottle  Gma^,  some  very  Inrge, 
from  two  or  three  to  five  or 
fix  feet  long,  and  of  varUMc 
shapes 
Momordka  Baisamina, 
Persicar'm, 

htdutn  Cm,  the  tall, 
Dwarf. 

Nokma. 
Mtgmonette. 

ConvolmihiM,  scarlet  flowered. 
YeUow  Balsam^  or  toucb  me  not. 
Capskunty  the  long  red  podded. 
Long  yellow  podded, 
Red,   short,   thick,  ronqdidi  ^ 

podded, 
With  heart-shaped  pods, 
With  cherry-shaped  fniit,  red, 
Cherry-shaped  fruit,  yellow. 
Basil,   the   common   or  sweet* 
scented. 
Bosh  basU. 
Zmmot  red. 

Yellow. 
Tree  amaranthus, 

Prince  s  feather  aniaranthiis, 
Love  lies  a  bleeding  amarantitiim 


leaves  which  are  sinsrnlarly 

large,  some  of  which,  includ-  Ca$mac»rutf  yellow, 

lag  tlieir  lobes,  will  measure  Red. 

near  two  feet,  and  aomethnes  CAiam  HaUjfAoob,  the  variegated. 

more.  Ten  week  St»ck  GiUyimeerf 

Tif^eo,  long  leaved  Virginia,  The  double  red| 
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Double  white,  With  rlouble  and  single  flowers. 

Double  pui  jile.  The  double  of  this  sort  mak«8  a 

White  Teu'U-eik  Stock,  wiUi  a  wall-         pretty  appearance, 
flower  leaf. 

• 

Noie — ^The  ten  weeks  wiU  grow  if  sown  on  a  warm  border  towards 
the  ebd  of  March,  and  should  be  afterwards  transplanted  ;  Imt  by  sow- 
ing and  brituHncr  ihiMii  forward  in  a  bot-bed,  tliey  wlli  flower  suoucr  by 
a  month  or  six  weeks. 

The  China  asler,  chrysanthemums,  white  aati  purple  siiitan^  African 
ind  French  marigold,  ukakengi,  persecaria,  &c.  will  also  grow  In  a 
warm  border  of  natnral  earth,  if  sown  in  April,  and  afrerwards  trans* 
plaaCed ;  but  they  will  no^  flower  so  soon  by  a  month  or  six  weeks  as 
wheo  sown  and  properly  forwarded  in  a  hot-bed. 


THIRD  CLASS  OF  ANNUAIA 

Or  hardy  Kinds. 

The  follow! Dg  are  bardy  Ansnals^  reqalring  no  assistance  of 
artificial  beat,  bot  ahould  all«  or  at  least  most  of  tken,  be 
aown  in  the  plaices  wbere  it  is  designed  they  shall  flower. 

See  the  Articles  of  Hardy  Annuals,  in  February,  March 
April,  and  May. 


ADOSIS  Flower,  or  flos  Adonis, 
the  red  flowering, 

Ihe  yellow. 
Candf  Tufty  the  large^ 

Purple, 

White.' 
Larktfurf  the  double  rose. 

Double  branched, 

Large  blue  double^ 

Double  white. 
Lupines ,  the  rose, 

Lariie  hUie, 

Small  blue. 

Yellow, 

^hite, 

Searlety 

Marbled. 
Sun  flawer,  the  tall  double. 

Double  dwarf. 
lAtvatera,  red. 

White. 

p0ppyf  the  double  tall  striped 
carnation 
Dwarf  striped. 
Double  eom  poppy. 


Horned  poppy, 
Ccnvdvulus  MtycTp 

Minor, 

Striped, 

u  bite, 

Scarlet. 
Shrry  SeaHom, 
Hatrk-weitdf  the  yellow, 

Purple,  or  re^ 

Spanish. 

Carlhtmus  tin^triOf  or  saflroTi* 

NasturfiniHf  the  large, 
Small. 

Corinihe  M^/or,  or  honey- wort. 
Tangier  Ptu. 

Sweet  Pss,  the  painted  lady, 

The  purple, 
Whit  . 

Winded  Pea. 

liigiUa,  or  th  vil  in  a  busii,  IbA 
long  blue  or  Spanish, 
Tho  white. 

Oriental  mallow,  curled, 
Venetian  mallow. 
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Lobels  Caichflyt  white  and  red. 

Dwarf  Lichnis. 

Venus  Aan  l  u-ort. 
 LooJd/ig  glass* 

Virginia  .i/oc/c, 

Strmifberry  spinach. 

Noli  me  Umgere^  or  toach  me  sot. 

Pansiea,  or  heart's  ease. 

SnaU'plant, 

Caterpillar" s  plant. 

Hedge  Ho^  plant, 

Antin*hinumf  or  suap  Uragon,  the 

annaal. 
CymiMy  the  red^ 
White, 
Blue. 
Roman  Nettle. 

Belvidere,  or  summer  cyrr^^ss. 
Xeranthemu}7i,  or  eterii<ii  liovver^ 

red  and  white. 
Garden  or  common  Marigold,  the 

common  single, 


Double  orange, 

Doul}le  lemon  colored. 

Double  lemon  colored  ranufl* 

cuius  mangold. 
Annual  Cape  i\J<(:-ii(old^  with  a 

violet  aad  vsiiite  flower. 
3IignumetU^  or  Reseda,  the  sweet 

scented. 
The  upright. 
Purple  Clary, 
Purple  Ragwort. 
Dracocepkalum.  the  purpie« 
Blue. 

Capnoides,  or  bastard  iumatory. 
Ten-week  Stwik  GiUifiowerB,  in 

riety. 
Persicaria, 

Tnhacco  Plant, 
Indian  Corn, 
Amylhystea, 


A  List  of  some  of  the  beat  Sorts  of  Crten- House  Plai. 


ALOPSf  the  large  Ameiican, 

Large  >h  iped  ditto. 
AUetf  the  African  sorts, 

Mitre, 

Sword, 
Tongue, 

Upright  triangular, 
)*entangalary 

Snccotrine, 

Cob-web, 
Partridge-breasi, 

Cushion, 

Large  Pearl, 

Tearl  tongue, 

Soap-like, 

Keel-shaped, 

^elon. 

Fan, 

Cat  chapped. 

Spiral. 
Ai-unis, 
Anihrosin, 

Anihyllis,  Jiipitei's  beard. 
ArUotis^  wind-seed,  several  va- 
rieties. 

AMer,  the  African  shrubby. 
AtUhaapermimt. 


Apocynam  Fruticositm, 
Apium  Maeedmnamt* 
A^^amgvsj  shrubby,  twu  er 
varieties. 

Rosea,  L'olflen-rod  tree. 
Uuphthalf/iujnSj  «omc  va 
Camp<jfi::l  /,  beii-Uower, 

Tiic  Dutch, 

American.* 
Ckry»oe9ma,  goldy  locks. 
CoRro/rulas,  the  silvery. 
C<rZaj^ffis,  staff  tree. 
Ctiffbrtiay  m^jor. 

Minor, 

Bush. 
Caper. 

CikuSf  rock  rose,  seveal  sores* 
Chamomile,  double  Italian. 
Cydamen^  the  Persian, 

Sweet  scented. 
Coronilluj  jointed  podded. 
Crnssida^  six  or  eight  sorle. 
CiitisuSy  trefoil. 
Ligitjlis, 

JDiosma,  several  sorts. 
im  Uvaria» 
liu^pkorlnof  miyor* 
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Minor. 
Genmkam,  crane Vbill) 
The  autrltty 

Balm-scentcd, 
Scarlet  horse  vhO'^ 
Pink  ditto, 
Variegated, 
"Sorrel  leaved, 
Natnieg  sceotedy 
Striped  leaved, 
Rose«ficented, 
Vine-leaved, 
Hollow-leaved, 
CnffphiUiam,  some  varittic*. 

H^fmtrophtmj  the  sweet  »eeiit#4. 
Hypericumj  tlie  Chinese. 
Hermania,  several  setts. 
Jasmines^  the  Azorian, 

The  Catalonian^ 

Yellow  Indian, 
licia,  the  Chinese. 
JiMttdOi  two  sorts. 
KlggeUnia, 
LeonunOf  lion's  tall* 
Lemfms. 

CUrens 

i-and^  TmA  Tret. 

JhtuM  a  bird's  foot  trefoil^  two  i 

three  8orts. 


Lentisus. 

LaxtaJtera^  iAuUmdca* 
'MeUbttr  fivi. 

M48mbrymih§miim$,  mmy  sorts! 

Myrtles,  many  sorts* 
Okandcvy  r«d. 

White, 

Double* 
OKve. 

OfmHOf  Indian  some  satieties. 
O9U09fiirtmmf  hara*seeded  sun* 

flower. 

Ononis^  rest-harrow. 
Phylicay  the  heatii  leave* 
J'Jtijfdlis,  winter  cherry. 

Sage,  the  shrubby  Amcam 
Silver  Tret. 
Scabious,  the  shmibby. 
Sempervivumy  several  sorts. 

SUeroxyluin^  or  iron  wood. 
SidufHf  ih%  varie.gated| 
Plain. 

Sokamn,n\ght  shade,  sereral  sorts* 

Anumuim  Pliniif  or  winter  cherrv 
Pomum  AmttriB. 
Stapelia^  some  vaiietioi. 

Tetrftf^onia, 

Tucrium. 

Tree  Germandtr, 

tansey. 
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or 

HOT-llOUSE  PLANTS  ; 

Be'iDg  the  tenderest  exotics  from  the  hot  regions  of  Soatk 
Amenca^  AsUi»  Africa*  &c.  requiring  in  this  oonntry  oaa-^ 
tioaal  shelter  and  artificial  heat,  under  glass  departments  of 
hot- houses  and  stovesi  furnished  internally  with  fire  or  bark* 
bed  heat,  or  of  both  occasionally  In  winter,  geueraily  havioy 
att  tntemal  tanner's  bark  hot-bod^  made  In  an  oblong  raised 
fUtf  generally  of  aboot  threa  feet  depth  by  five  to  six  or  aevaa 
feet  widoy  rsi^glng  lengthways  the  middle  space  of  the  hot- 
boose  cantiaoing  a  constant  heal  all  the  year,  and  asatsted  by 
that  of  fire  in  winter  and  spring,  firora  October  to  Bf  ay^  to 
support  a  regular  degree  ol  internal  heat  at  all  seasons,  equal 
to  that  of  the  hot-countries  of  which  the  plants  are  natives 
and  whence  tbey  were  originally  obtained. 

Tbis  collection  of  exolics  consists  hnih  of  rhe  tree  and  shrubby 
tribe,  and  of  herbaceous  perennials,  of  the  fibrous,  bulbous, 
and  tuberous- rooted  kinds  5  as  also  many  sorts  of  succulent 
plants,  or  such  as  have  fleshy  stalks,  branches,  and  leaves 
replete  with  humidity  and  iti  tlie  general  collection,  the  plants 
are  in  duration  from  two  or  three,  to  several  and  manv  year's 
continuance  ;  and  from  a  few  inch(*s  to  several  feet  in  growth, 
in  the  different  genera  and  species,  &c.  and  which  collection 
of  different  hot-bouse  plants  are  retained  principally  for  vari* 
ety»  cnriosity,  and  observation,  many  of  which  are  most 
eurions  and  singular,  and  many  produce  beaotiful  omamenta* 
flowers ;  but  the  pines  in  particular  are  the  principal  or  oaly 
aorts  cultivated,  as  economical  plants,  for  their  production  of 
that  admired  fruit,  the  pine*applOt 

In  the  fotlowtng  arrangement  the  spedea  nre  methodically  dis- 
posed under  their  respeetiYe  genera,  or  fismilies,  which  are 
distingnished  by  their  general  Botanic  and  English  Names, 
and  with  the  most  proper  names  of  every  diflerent  species, 
of  which  many  hrm  a  short  specific  distinction,  tn  the  follow* 
ing  order 
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AllRUS,  wild  Uqaorice, 

Precatory  Jamaica  wild  liquo- 

AchrtUf  sapota  or  mammee  lree» 
CSi^^ata),  American  sapota  or 

niamniee  tree, 
Mamniose  great  fruited  mammee^ 
or  American  marmalade. 
ALnuruiithLs  (Acii^ianthes), 

Itough  spiked  achyranthea  of 

Ceylon, 
Rough  8|>iked  SidUian, 

Lapp'icpoiis,  or  hnrry-fratied, 
I%(  •  i  u  i  I  a  t  e  ( I  ar  1 1  y  r  an  thes 
jidamonia,  Ethiopian  soiir-iijourd. 
C BaJwbfAt )y  or  Ethiopian  sour- 

goord  of  Senegal^ 
Digitated,    or  6nger  leaved 
adaosonia* 
Emkynomene^  or  bastard  aensitiTe 
plant, 

Great  flowered  Indian, 
(SubanX  or  Egyptian  eschy* 

nomene, 
Vaoillant  esehyDomeiie^  or  ChU 

nese  moving  plant, 
dditiatUhera  pavomnay  peacnck  ade* 

nanthera,  or  bastard  fiower 

fence. 

Jdianihim,  maiden  hair. 
(CapUlus  Vtneris )^  or  true  maid- 
en hair. 
AgWf  great  American  a1oe» 
ViviparonSy  or  childing  a:ave, 
producing  yoong  plants  from 
the  flovvei  s, 
Fetid,  or  stinking  entire  leaved 
agave, 

( KmmUuJf  or  deep  green-leaved 
agave, 

Vora-enisian,  broad  leaved. 
AUmca,  or  bastard  star  of  Bethle- 
hem, 

.Major,  «r  greater, 

Minor,  or  less, 

Channeled  stalked,  flowery. 
AUtU,  or  hyacinth  flower  aloe, 

( Hyaebiikoiiies )y    or  hyacfaith 
flowered  stalkless  aletrii, 

Ceylon  varifgatpd  ale  tils, 

Guinea  aletris,  green  and  black. 
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variegated,  with  roots  Jolat« 

cd 

Cape,  waved  leaved,  stalkle.ss, 
Fragrant  ele^aut  flowered  stalky 

aletrls. 
Jlse,  African  aloe. 
Perforated  sword-leaved  sbrob* 

hy  aloe,  many  varieties,  viz. 
(Ai>L>fcrox)y  or  broad  loavod 

thorny  aloe, 
Glaucous,  thorny-backed  aloOy 
Glaucous  short-leaved. 
Spotted,  thomy-leaved. 
Small  spotted,  thorny. 
Greater  spotted,  thorny, 
Perfoliated   soMOth  glancovt 

aloe, 

Mitre-shaped  broad-leaved  thor* 

ny  aloe, 

Snccotrine  or  narrow'-leavod 

thorny  aloe. 
Broad  spotted  leaved,  called 

soap  aloe, 

CAloe  humilis humble  aloe. 

(Alot  vera ),  true  or  common 
aloe,  with  sheathing,  piaue, 
spotted  leaves,  thorns  crowd- 
ed. 

Viscous  triangular  aloe. 
Variegated  upright  triangular, 

or  partndi^e-breast  aloe. 
Broad  leaved, 

arrow  leaved, 
S{)iral  pentangular  aloe, 
Distichons,     or  two-ranked 

tongue  idooi 
Spotted  tongue-leaved  soap- 
aloe, 

Keel  shaped  tonu;ue  aioe. 
Plaited,  or    fan- tongue  aloe, 

shrubby  stalked, 
Warted  carinated  tongna  aloe, 
Retuse  leaved,  or  cushion  aloe. 
Dwarf  pearl  aloe, 
( Magaritifcra) ,  or  pearl  bearing 

dwarf  aloe, 
Minor  pearl  aloe, 
Minimous,  or  ieai^t  pearl  aloe, 
(.darndknsiilei),    or  cob-web 
dwarf  aloe. 
AlstremaHM  (Alstrcmaria), 

Peregrine  npriirlit  Ahtrcmeria 
of  Peru,  purple  s|.otted« 
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{Ugid)j  or  asr(>ndin5f  Alstrem- 
nria  of  Lima,  purple  Striped. 
Amaryllis^  lily  dalibdil, 

For  mostimlne,  or  most  hand- 
•onitt  unaryllb  of  the  island 
Jacobea,  ealled  Jacobaa  Hly 
(singularly  beautiful), 

(BelkKjhmut)^  or  Belladonna  lily, 

Berir^ean  or  qncen  Belladonna 
aniarylUs,  or  Mexican  lily, 

Bainiauamaryllis^  or  Guernsey 
lily, 

Long;  leaTed  African  lUj, 
Oriental  long-leaTed  anarylUs, 
or  BmnKweglay 

Cape  remote  flower. 
Ciliated  Ethiopian, 
Gnttated,  or  spotted, 
Vittated,  or  ribboii  flowered, 
Undulated  curled  purple, 
Ccvlon  snowy  ttnaryUis,  the 
petals  witti  a  purple  •  tripe. 
Amomum,  or  ginger, 
(ZiMs6ir),    or  comnum  tme 

(Zerumbet ),  ov  wild  gincjrr. 
Anacardim  ocoidtntaley  or  western 

American  aaacardiam, 
wlnnona  or  cnstard  apple, 
Mnrcxed  fruited* 
Squamous  fruited,. 
Netted  fruited, 
Asiatic  annona, 
Atuyris  halsamifera  or  balsam  bear- 

iuf^  sweet  amyris. 
Antltoiyza,  or  Ethiopian  corn  ilajf, 
Ringcnt,  or  gaping  scarlet  an- 
tbolysa, 

(Afsrioaa  flore  rubello),  reddish 
meriana,  or  funuei«flowered 

antholyza. 
{Meria^mdlt),  or  little  meriana, 
Ethiopian  scarlet  gladiolus. 
^Cunonia)j  or  straiga  flowered 

autholyza, 
{JUaura),  or  hdry  ydlow  an- 
tholyza, 
Apnrijnum,  doi^'g  bane, 

Frutesceni  Ceylon  aporynum, 
Netti?  leaved  cUuibini:  Indian. 
/irctojius  echiiuduSf  echhiAicd  prick- 
ly artopus. 
^fiMia  H^^mom,  or  two  spined 
ardnlna* 
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Arer.a  Oh^dcea. 
Aristolockiaf  tu-  hirth-wort, 

Indian  birth-wort. 
Afiocarpugf  or  bread  fruit  tree. 
Aruniy  wake-robin* 
(CUaeaM^p  or  greater  Egyptkn 
arum, 

(^Arum)  g&^inumj  or  dnmb  CSDC^ 

or  canna-leaved  arum, 
Arboiescf  lit,  or  tree  amm. 
Peregrine  Ijeai  t  obtuse  leavetiy 
Anrited,  or  eared  leaved. 
Divaricated     heart  balberc 

leaved, 

Macrorrbiaon   or  kMiif«KK>ted 

Ceylon  anim, 

Esculent  American  tama,  or 
Brazilian  cabbage, 

Crinited  or  lun  iy, 

Pedaied  or  looL-8ii9pe<l, 

Pictated  or  mdnted  am. 

Arundo  Banm9  {Bm^M),  or  In- 
dian cane. 
AtclepiaSy  or  swallow-VK-rt, 

CurasBoan  oranire-#lo*' f^rcf?. 

Gigantic  asclepias,  or  auriciiia 

tree,  I 
Tuberosus, 
Tecerifiban, 
AMm  fnuHcomtf  or  shmLty  aster, 

BANISTERTA  laurifQiia  t  t  bay. 

leaved  hauisteria. 
Barleria, 
(Prtowttli),  or  fovr-epfaird  hu^ 
ieria, 

Box  leaved,  opposite  spined.  ' 
Bmsella,  or  Malabar  Bl||^t«bade, 

Red  basella. 

White  basplla. 
BauJiiniaf  mountain  ebony. 

Acuminated  leaved, 

UnfHlated  parallel  lobed  leaved. 

Divaricated  lobcd  leaved. 

Hoary  leaved. 
Begonia  oblique^  or  obliqoe  eared» 
leaved  begonia. 

Great  white  flo  .v  rred, 

Rosy  tloweied  minor,  smooth, 

Rosy  6owercd  Bunor,  hairy, 

Kesy  flowered  ovblenlar  leavedt 
MignomaB  trsanpet  iemr. 
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(CMCMdMfeii)»  or  digated  acnml* 
nate  leaved  bignonis 

Jamaica  tulip  tree, 

Indian  doubly  piuated  leaved^ 

Standln;^  or  erect  firm  stem'd 
trumpet  flower, 

Peruvian  decompouRd  leaved. 
Bixa  OreUena  (OreUena)^  or  Ame- 
rican scarlet  bearing  omatto. 
BteecnktJndeHinif  or  shmbby  oak- 
leaved  bocconia,  or  tree  ce- 
landine. 

B9erh«uivia  scandengf  or  pUmbing 

Boerhaavia, 
Bombax,  or  silk  cotton  tree. 
{CeUnt,)  or  qninate  laavedsilk  cot- 
ton trecy 
Pentandrlonx  flowered,  finger- 
Icaved, 

Bembax  ^osaypiump   or  cottony 

bombax. 

Bcniia  Daphmides,  or  Daphne-Uke 

Barbadoes  wbite  oUve. 
Bromeiiaf  ananas  or  pine  apple, 

(^noiiitf),  or  common  pine  ap- 
ple, oblong  round  fruited, 

pyramidal  or  lagar-loaC  pine* 
apple, 

King  pine, 

Qneen  pine, 

Gtoldea  Irnited, 

OUve  fruited, 

Brown  fruited. 

Black  Antigua  pine^ 

Montserrat  pine, 

White  fleshed  pine, 

Late  olive  colored  pine, 

Shining  smooth  leaved, 

SiNer  striped  leaved. 

Gold  striped  leaved, 

i Penguin),  or  Jamaica  wild  pme, 
KaratM%  or  stalkieas  American 
wild  pine. 
B(jTas$a8  fiabell^fer,  fan-bearing,  or 

fan-leaved  palm*  • 
Anwwi,  Ethiopian  tamarisk| 
Lanatedor  woolly  heath-ieaved« 
Ciliated  ovate  leaved. 
Mossy  bruria. 
Bnnafglsia  Americana,  or  American 

white  flowering  bransfellia. 
Buchnera  Lthiopica,  Ethiopian  tri- 

danted  leaved  bochnenu 
Pkdd^fbAoMi  globular  bttddlq|a 

2  F 


C 

^  AC  ALIA,  foreign  colt's  foot, 
Pepillary  -stalked,  or  truncated 

peticled  cacalia, 
{Anteuplwrbium),   spurge  -  bane 
or    shrubby,  oblong-leaved 
cacalia, 

{Fleoides),  or  ficoides  likci  com*  * 

pressed  leaved, 
Artriplex  leaved. 
{Klenia),  compound  stemmed 
cacalia,  called  cabbage  tree  in 
America. 
CdUuMf  melon  tUstleyalso  torch 
tldftle,  creeping  cereoi,  and 
Indian  fig,  via. 
(Melon  Thistles), 

(Melon  cactus),  or  greater  four- 
teen angled  melon  thistle, 
Mammillary    tubercled  lesser 
ndon  tidsHe, 

eptagonal,  or  leven  -  angled 

torch  thistle, 
Quadrangled  torch  thistle, 
Hexangular  torch  thistle. 
Pentagonal  torch  thistle, 
Repand,  or  serpentined,  octan- 
gular torch  tfalitle, 
Lannglnous  or  woolly  ftpiaed 

sut^nine-angled, 
Peruvian  sub  octangular, 
(Royeni),  or  Royen't  sub  ten- 
angled, 
(Creeping  Cereutse*)^ 
Flageilirorm,    or  wUpthong- 
■hape,  or  commoii  creeping 
cereus, 

GrandifTorous,  or  great  night- 
flowering  creeping  cereus. 
Triangular  creeping  cereus, 
(Opuntia,  or  Indianjigs), 
IChpmtia),  comnum  opuntia,  or 

Indian  fig, 
(Flotf  Tndicus),  or  common  Ame- 

*ricafl  Indian  fig, 
Moniliforra,  or  necklace-shaped 

Indian  fig, 
(Tuna),  or  awl-spined  Indian  fig^ 
Cochineal-bearing  opuntia, 
Cnraaeoan  Tentricoie  opuntia, 
or  pui  pillow. 
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(PkyOmiUm  Amefidmm)p  American 
phyllanthiis,  or  sword  hart 
tongt  leaved  opaBtia, 
IPmMm  mImI«),  {Hrickly  pe- 
reskia  or  American  gooee* 

berry, 

Parslaue- leaved  tlioniy  opun- 
tia, 

Moti  thomu  chatired  ipmed, 

{Sftppm%  or  Bappaa  wood, 
VesicarioQSy  or  oladdered. 

CamilUa  Japfinicay  Japanese 
evergreen  scarlet  rose,  or 
tsubaaki  leaves  broad^  flower 

scarlet, 
Single  (lowered^ 

Doable  dowered. 
€mmu,  Indbn  shot^  or  earniaoorus, 
Ihdtan  broad  leaved, 
Indian  8triped«leav«df 

Indian  yr How, 

Narrow- leaved, 

Giaucons-leaved. 
Ctmella  CinnHmmnea,  or  cinnamon 

—(Sec  Laurus), 
OtppariSf  caper  tree, 

Thorny, 

Aboresccnt. 
Cigwtciim/naec^fiM,orihrabbyber> 

berry  cap«icam« 
€ortca,  or  papaw. 
{Papafjn\  or  Indian  papaw,  me- 
lon-like fruited|  leaves 
floated. 

(Fois^eia),orpear-fhiited  leavet 
entire* 

Cmtff^  wmtf  or  stinginf  date^ 

boannir  palm. 
CoMna,  wild  senna. 
(Fiiiiiia),  fi?=tiil;ii  or  pnr^iag 

ca^ia  of  Aiexaiuhia, 
Biflorous,  or  two-flowered, 
ligostrine,  or  privet-leatedL 
Bycapsnlar,  or  ttra^pMlady 
Temitpodded, 
plane-podded, 
Miliiosa-Iike  of  Ceylon. 
Camtha  filiforttdif  or  thread-form 

cassytba* 
Od€skea  $j^iMta^  thorny  catesbeai 
or  lily  thorn. 

mrium  equint^oKa,  or  winter 
borse-tad  leaved  ISnlaii  pinei 


C4drela  odtrnta^  odorous  Barbadoea 
cedar. 

(Afanf &€•)  lact^era^  milk-IlM 

or  spear-leaved  eerbera, 
(^Ahouai  nuy9r)p  or  ovato-leaTMi 
cerbera. 
Cestrum,  bastard  jasrabie. 
Diurnal,  or  day-smelling. 
Nocturnal,  or  nigbt-smelling 
Ccrepgfia  emidMbrkMf  or  cliMde- 

ller  ceropei^ia. 
CImmenjps  humiUipWP  dwarf-pah^ 
or  palmetto, 
Mild  or  phckiess. 

Shi  ubby  large  red  flowered, 
BacciferwH^  or  berry  bearing 

•brabby* 
Laeerated,  or  rent  chironia 
Cknf9ophylkm  gold4eaf,)  or  atar 

apple. 

(Canito\  star  apple,  or  Indias 

dau)?on-tree. 
Golden-leaved  star-apple, 
Olabroos  or  smooth-leaved. 
CiaMf,  wild  grape, 
Heart  leaved. 

Acid,  trifoliate,  oblong-leaved. 

Cincheva  officinalis y  ofllicinal  cIb* 
chona,  or  I'cruvian  hark. 

CytharexyloUy  oi  sideh-  nvooiI, 
CinfMTous,  or  wliitf^barked, 
Cauiialeil,  or  tailed-^piked. 

Virginian  linear-leaved, 
{FwiUacmid^  or  pnrriane,  tearetf 

claytonia. 
dastci  flnca,  or  yellow  Jsmekn 

balsam  tree. 
Clkkotdaiemfdea  (temnM^^  or  wing- 
leaved  blue  clitoi  la, 
Cocoloba^  sea-side  grape, 
((/n/em  lilMfva),  or  grape  bear- 

in^  sea-side  cocoloba, 
Rubescent  or  blushing  cocoloba. 
Punctated  or  dotted  fruited. 
Cocos  nucifcra.  n Tit-bearing 

or  cocoa  nut  tree. 
Coffea  A  raincog  or  Arabian 
tree, 
Broad  laaml, 
rsanwrFiaa  Afnemm^  African 
Ing  comaelina* 
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Ctix  Imdutjfma  JM,  or  Job's  tears* 
Copaifmi  €flebM9f  or  offidnal  bal* 

sam  ot  capivi  tree. 
Cm'dia  Sehestena  (JSkbettmut),  or  lig- 

nuni  aloes. 
Cvniuiia  pyramulaUtf  or  pyramidal 

blue  comuti. 
Corypha  uuAraeul^eraf  ot  onbioli* 

ferons  palm. 
Coshu  Arabicui,  or  Arabian  ooitiii* 
Coiyledtm,  or  navel-wort^ 
Orbicular-leaved, 
Hemispherical,  oi  half-globalar- 

leaved. 

CrcomMa  €hiHe  (C^'eif),  orcalik 

'  basb  tree. 
Crinumy  or  lily  asphodel. 

Broad  plane-leaved, 
Asiatic  carinated-leaved, 
African  sab-lanceolate  jpiaao- 
leavedy 

Ameiieaa  intronedi^lfliwired, 

Long-leavedy 

Ceylon  striped  flowcr«d> 

Pendulous-flowered. 
Crotttilay  lesser  orpine, 
Ferfoiiated  comate-leaTed,  or 

Jacob  8  ladder, 
Coltrated  or  kiilfo-leaTed> 
Qoadratady  or  whlp-eord  cm- 

sola, 

Orbicular  crassoUy 

Pelucid  crassula, 

Scabious,  or  rough  stalked* 
Crotcdaria  {Crotalriria), 

liaburu  um-le  a  V  c  d , 

Chinese  OTal-leaTed, 

Jamaica  crotolarta. 
Croton,  tallow-tree, 

Sebcserous,  or  tallow-hearing 
crotooy  or  Qunese  tailow- 
tree. 

{CaitcariUa)f  or  sweet-scented 
crotmiy 

Olabellous,  or  smooth  orata- 

eaved, 
Maple-leaved. 
Curcuma^  turmerick. 
Round-rooted, 
Long- rooted. 
Cjfcos,  sago  palm. 
Curcinated  tme   sago  palm, 

broad-leaved. 
Garner  sago  palnk 


Cfdwnm  MiMm,  or  ladlan  erela> 
men  ;  with  the  limb  of  tlie 
corolla  or  flower  nodding. 
CgaoilcAttm,  or   American  scam- 
mony,  hairy  American  cleft* 
barked, 
Suberous,  or  cork-barked, 
YimiukNiSy  or  osto- twigged 
cUmblDg, 

i\tissua. 
(Cqjau),  or  American  pigeon* 
pea    or     indiao  SOft-hoaiy- 

leaved  cyt'isus, 
Suiiuaui  cytisus. 


D. 

DAPHNi:    Indiea,    or  Indian 

sparge  laurel. 
DHbiumrmeninmf    or  sarmeat 

shootifij^  Ceylon  delima) 
Ms  celtiH^iMy  Venlee  svmach- 

leaved  dais. 

fiiativous  or  cultivated  dloseorio^ 
or  West-India  yam, 

Bulb-beariog  stalked,  or  round- 
rooted  West-India  yam* 

Tbe  largo  fleshy-roots  and  bnlbs 
of  these  plants  are  used  as  a 
sort  of  bread  in  the  West- 
Indies,  and  for  Mrhich  the 
plants  are  cultivated  in  great 
abundance  in  that  hot  coun- 
try. 

Mhmema,  dragen-trott 
(Braco  orser)^  or  tnie  dragon 

tree, 

Ensifoliate,  or  sword-leavrd^ 

Ercct-leave4, 

Ferraceous  or  irony  dracend)  or 

Chinese  Iron  tree, 
Temdaal  horliacoeas  draeena* 
DraconHum,  or  dragons^ 
Spinous  CeVlon  dragons,  nar* 

row-leaved, 

Pertused  or  pierced-leaved  Ame- 
rican dragons. 
DurantOf  or  castorea, 

Plmnlers  contorted  American 
dnraata, 

(EUna)f  or  erect  Jamalea  da* 
rantr. 
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EHRETIA^  or  bastard  cherrv, 
Tiiiiii-lea¥ed  Jamaica  eliretiay 

{B€mnreria\  or  ovate  entire- 
leaved  Jamaica  ehretia, 

Echifes,  or  Jnmaira  doir'j'-bnne, 
Suberect  ^pike-flowering  eclu* 
tes, 

tJiubeliate  tloweriug  climbing 
chites. 

£leo€af)wt  airraltf,  or  aawed  spear- 
leaved  eleocarptUy 

Ekphaniofm,  elephant's  foot, 
Scabrous,   or  rongb  elepbai^ 

topnSy 
Hoary  rlophantopus. 
Erigeron  jciidumy  or  stinking  lance 

linear-leaved  erigeron. 
Ervthrinaf  coral-tree. 
(CmiMeiidnn)f  or  coral-treey 
Herbaceous  dvirarf  coral-tree^ 

lon^  scarlet  spiked, 
Pictated  or  painted  coral-tree, 

prickly-leaved. 
Eugenia^  pommc-rosr, 
(Jambos),  or  West-India  pomme- 

roie ;   peduncles  branching, 

terminali 
Malaccan  East-Indian  pomme- 

rose ;   peduncles  branching^ 

lateral. 
Euphorbia y  spiirsre, 
Autiets'  ti  i  ui^^ular  stalked, 
Canary  subquadrangular  simrge, 
Officinal  multaiijKular  spurge, 
Cotimfollate  or  Venice  snmadi^ 

leaved, 

Nerifoliate  or  oleander-leaved, 
{TUhymaloideM    padifolia),  or 
pndtis .  leaved  tithjmaioide 

{TUIiifnuUoidcs  myrtifolia)^  or 
my  I  lie  -  leaved  titbymailoide 
spurge, 

Maurltanian  shrubby  AlHcan 

spurge, 

Mauiillary-tubercled  euphorbia, 

Cereus- formed  spurtre, 
Heptaironal,    or  seven-angled 

{Tirucalii,  or  Indian  shrubby 
spuige, 


Viminaloos,   or  oziar-lwiggeJ 
spurge* 

FiGilJIi,  ifOB-wood  tree, 
(Plm^UyOr  emarginated  Icnfd 

fa^i^ara. 

{Tragodes)j  or  prick iy-folitj led, 

(PiperUa),   Japan    pepper,  or 
notciied-fulioled  fagara. 
Ferraria  vndulatOf  or  andiilated 

Cape  starry  iris. 
Ftcict,  DC  tree^ 

Sacreo,  or  poplar-leaved  fig. 

Racemosed  or  cluster-fruiledy 

Bengal  rooting  stalked, 

Dwarf  creeping  stalked, 

Nyniphe  leaved. 

(^Sycammus)f  sycamore  mulber- 
ry leaved,  or  Plwraoh't  fig. 
Indian  radicant  branched, 
Benjamin  fig. 

Regia  Corona  rcsfali'-),  or  royal 
crown  tVitilLivia  ;  a  crown  of 
tufted  leaves  above  the  liow* 
ers, 

Dwan  royal  crown,  round 
leaved. 

a 

GARDINIA  fionda,  tlowtry 
dinia,  or  cape  jasmine, 
Sin;:le  flowered, 
Double  flowered. 
Genipa  Amaiema^  or  AoMrican 

genipa,  or  janlplia. 
Gomeru  UmadcM^  or  hoaiy  lemd 

gesnera. 
Geranium  J 
Trisious,  or    sorrowful  nigkt 
flowering,  or  anemone  leaved 
geranium, 
Lobated  leaved, 
Pinnatifid  leaved, 
Shaggy  leaved, 
Prounc  myrrh  leavied» 
Pinnated  leaved. 
Long  leaved, 
Sorrel  leaved, 
Aurited  or  ear  leafed, 
Orbicular  leaved. 
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Carnose  or  fleshy  joiotecl« 
Laccolate  or  spear  leaved, 
C'ordifolium  or  heart  lesTod, 
Trigonal  stalked. 
Itoteum  ^dortiiuntf  or  rose  odor, 
Levigated  or  pofished  smooth- 
leayed« 

JVitfe.^AU  the  above  geraiumni 

will  also  succeed  among  the 

ejreen-house  plants. 
Gladiolus  or  sword  lily, 
Spiked  flowered,  single  stalked, 
Tii&tous,  or  sorrowful-like  bell- 

flowered. 
Narrow,  UnearJeaved, 
Plicated,  or  folded  sword  leaved 
Gloriosa  superba^  or  snperb  lily. 
Cossypiumj  or  cotton  tree, 

Arboreus,  or  cotton  tree,  with  a 
shrubby  stem;  leaves  pal* 
mated, 

Barbadoes,    shrubby  cotton, 

leaves  tree  lobed. 
Qomi>hreM  jMremnf,  or  perennial 

globe  amaranthus. 
Gretna  orientnliSf  oriental,  or  east« 

em  grewia* 
GuaiacuMf  or  lignum  vite, 
Official,  two  paired  folioled, 
(Sanctum),  or  holy-wood  tree, 

leaves  many  paii«d  obtose, 
African  acute  folioled,  many 

paired,  or  myrtle  leaved. 
GitrdotM  dtcamdria,  ten  maloior 

ten  stamined  Gordonia. 
Gmrea  irichiloides^or  iricliilia-like, 

branchini;  llowered  i!:narea. 
Guetturde  sue^-LosUf  or  specious 

guetardA   from   Java  and 

Jamaica;  leave  most  large 

ovate  roundish,  ^floweis  long 

seven  parted. 
GuHandina^  (bondac),  or  niclw 

t!  ee, 

^B^mluc  vulgare),  or  common 

Donduc  or  uickar  tree, 
{Bcndu€eUa)y  or  little  bondac,  or 

nikar  tree, 
(ilfoH^ga  zdnka)  or  Ceylon- 

moringa. 
Lacerated,  onreiidiiig  nickar 

tree. 


HEMAMTIIUS,  or  blood  flower, 
Scarlet  African  blood  flower, 
Pnulceoiis,  or  red  pnrple  bemau- 
^08  or  spotted  stalked. 

Ciliated  leaved,  purple. 
Villous  blood-flower, 
Carinated,  or  keeled  ! raved. 
Htmtoxulum  Cnmpechiunum  (C^m> 

pecJiianum)  or  log  wood. 
Hedysariun,  French  honeysuckle, 
S^rax  leaved, 
Amentaceous  flowered, 
Movin|i^  plant. 
HeUctetiSf  or  screw-tree, 

^Isora\  or  contoi  ted-fruited  be- 
lie teris,  or  common  screw- 
tree. 

Htliocarpus  Jmericana  or  American 
mulberry-leaved  heliucarpus 
of  Vera-Cms. 

H^tinpmm  PeruvianuMf  or  Peru- 
vian many  spiked,  sweet  turn« 

sole, 

Hemandiassmraf  sonorous  or 
whistlinir  hernandia,  called 
Jack  in  a  box :  the  wind  blow- 
ing in  the  large  hollow  seed 
ca^ule  make  a  sonorous 
wlustling  noise. 
Hihiaau,  Syrian  mallow, 

(3IalvavisLus)^  or  VISCOUS  Indian 
tree  mallow. 

Poplar  leaved  hibiscus. 

Lime  tree  leaved, 

Fig  palmated  leaved, 

(Rom  dnenm),  or  rose  of  China, 

Mutable,  or  changeable  rose  or 
China ;  Flaskarinm,  or  flower 
of  an  hour. 

(Abelmoschi(s),  rousk  flower  or 
musky  seeded  hybiscus. 

^Sahdariffa\  or  cut,  three  part- 
ed, aud  entire-leaved  hibiscus, 
JJippomanef  or  manchuneel  tree. 

(MimeinM}f  or  common  nuui 
chincel  tree,  ovate-leaved, 

Biglandttlar,  obiong  leaved. 
Uura  crepitans,  crepitant  or  crack- 
ling imra,  or  sand-box  mtf 
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ieod  capsule**  bursting  w  ith  a 
louil  explosion,  and  which  be- 
ing large,  of  many  compart- 
meatBf  are  Hied  In  tbe  West 
Indies  as  tand-boxas  Ibr  wiit> 
ing  desks. 
Mfmenea  Courbaril  ( CourbarU  6(/b- 
Ua)f  two-leaved  courbaiily  lo- 
cusif  or  elemi  tree. 

L 

JATHOPHAf  French  phvsle-niEty 

Multifid,  smooth  leaved, 

(Curcas),  or  heart  angular-leaT- 

•    ed  Jatropha, 

Stinging  palmated  leaved. 

{Manilwt),  or  esculent  palmated 
Jatropha,  called  cassada,  or 
caiiava;  the  root  bdng  pre* 

K red  into  bread  in  the  West 
diesy 

Gos83rpiain  leaved  jatropha- 
ilkcebrum  lenatOf  or  woolly  leaved 

illecebrum. 
lUicium  FloridanumFlorlraxi  starry 

aniseed  tree, 
tndigofera,  indigo, 
Tinctorine,  or  dybg»  greater 
indigo. 

Hirsute,  or  sbai^gy  podded, 
Scandenty  or  cHmbing, 
Argentpons,  or  silvery. 
JuMsienna  repenM,  or  creeping  jossi- 
ena, 

'  Erect  jnssiena, 
Jmlwia,  Malabar  not. 

(EchoUumXoi  ren»ed  flower- 
ed jnsticia, 

Hyssop  leaved  jnstirh, 

X'ictated,   or   pain  tod  justicia, 
with  inflated  chaps  of  the 
corolla. 
hnra,  American  jasmine, 

Scarlet  flowering,  oval  leaved, 

Scarlet  Jower^,  ovate-lance 
leaved, 

American  three  leaved  Jamaica, 

&EMPFERIA  Gakm^a  {Gitkmgti) 
or  ovate  leaved  galangale* 
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LAGER8TEMIA  IndicM,  or  In* 
dian   lagerstremln ;  leavns 

oblong  alternate. 
Lantanaf  American  vibamiim, 
involucated  leaved  umbeUed, 
( Camara or  leafless  u]iii>€Ued 

lautana, 
Acnleated,  or  prickly  lantanop 
IVifbllate,  or  three  leaved^ 
Smooth  leaved* 
LauruBy  bay  tree, 

{Cinntimomum)  or  cbmanion  Croe^ 

or  Ceylon  bay, 
Fetaiit,  or  stinking  bay, 
( tama ).  or  ever-flowering  ba»> 

lard  cinnamon. 
CPentm  Amerkmm)^  or  peer- 

fnuted  American  bay,  called 

alligator  pear, 
Chinese  bay. 
Lechea^ 

Crispated,   or  waved  •JoinCed 

stalked, 
£lqual  round  stalked 
Lecktm  major,  greater  lecbea, 
Lnnodorm  te^crosmi,  or  toberons 
rooted  pnrple  llmodorom ;  or 
American  nelleborine. 
tobehaj  or  cardinal  flower, 
Loni;  flowered, 
Coronopus-leaved. 
Lotus  Ja£obeu8,  or  Jacobean  blac¥ 

lotas,  or  bird's  floot  trefbiL 
LfchniM  eoecmeOf  or  scarlet  Chinese 

campion,  or  lychnis* 
Emdwegia  oralis,  or  ovate4enved 
Ittdwegia* 

M. 

MALPIGHIAf  Baibadoes  chMry. 

Smooth  leaved. 

Glossy  shining  leaved, 

Stingins:  leaved, 

Puuica  leaved, 

Verbascum  leaved. 
Malva  CapensiSf  or  Cape  mallow. 
Mammea  Americniia,  or  Americtt 

maramee  apple, 
Mangi/era  Mica,  Qt  Indian  nsA* 
goe  tree. 
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MJarontay  or  IiidlsLn  flowering  reed, 
Anindinaceoiis,   or  reedy  ma- 
ran  ta,  or  common  luiiiti  flow* 
ering  reed, 
fGolMfa^  Indian  galangale,  or 
Indian  arrow-niot; 
M^Hffnia  pmmdif  or  perennial 

martynia. 
MHastoma  hohcericeaj  or  velvety 

silk-leaved  melastoma. 
Me$ua  ftrrtay  iron  niesua,  or  In* 

dian  rose  chesnat. 
HleMia  Champaea  (Ckmufnca)^  or 

iweet  scented  t^ow  niicbelia. 
JflmaMy  sensitive  planty  and  acacia 

(sensitiva),  or  sensiti  /c  plant^ 

leaves  conjugate  pinnated, 
Pudicons,  or  modest,  sensitive, 

Of  hnmble  plant ;  leaves  sub- 
digitated,  pinnated, 
TiTaceona  icnattf  e  plants  stem 

herbaceous, 
Pigra^oralowbattard  aensitiTt 

plant, 

Pernambacan  sensitive  plant, 
Plenated,  or  doable-flowered  an* 

nnal  sensitive  plant 
Punctuated,  or  dotted-stalked 

mbngtn^ 

Virgated,  or  twiggy  mimosa, 
Nilotic  Enrptian  oi 
gum  ambic, 

Arborous,  or  tree  Indian  acacia 
Cornigerous,  or  horn-bearing 

acacia, 
Horrid-thomed  acacia, 
Tamarind-leaved  acacia, 
I«liiiiii|aose,  or  broad  podded, 
Farnesiaa  Indian  aeada,  gaain, 

or  sponge  tree^ 
Broad  leaved  acacis, 
(Lubbeck)    or  colutia4eaved 

Egyptian  acacia, 
^Unguis  cati\  nr  cat-claw  pod- 
dad  mimo&a, 

Vague  downy  leaved  numosa. 
Peregrine  American  mimosa* 
Olancons,  or  sen-green  leaved, 
Pnrple  flowered  acacia. 
(hdita),   or  Madras  angular- 
stalked  acacia. 
Circinal  podded  mimosa. 

Mmraya  ex»tica^  exotic  murraya. 

A/usa,  plaintain  tree,  and  banana, 


Fan  FiiAim.  imfi 

Paradisian  musa,  tree  of  para- 
dise,  or  evergreen  plantain 

tree, 

Sapient  decidoous  plantain  tree, 
or  banana. 

Yegetacous  channeled  leaved, 

"Rnshy  awl  leavnd. 
Mytius,  myrtle  tree, 
Ceylonodoious  myrtle, 
{PinetUo Jamaica  all-spice,  or 

long  leaved  myrtle. 
Round  leaved, 

Diecous,  or  two  bouse  myrtle* 
Munchoxaia  ipsciosif,  or  specioni 
f?o\verin<:^  muncliansia,  oblong 
ovate  leaved* 

N. 

NYCTANTHES,  Arabian  Jas- 

mine, 

(iSSomte),  orange  leaved  nyctan- 
thes,  or  Arabian  jasmine, 

Single  flowered, 

Double  flowered, 

Large  double  or  grand-duke  of 

Tufjcany'a, 

Striped  Arabian  jasasine, 

( JfMrlrMs),  or  sorrownil  tree 

a 

OLE  A  adoratissimaf  most  odorous 

Chinese  olive. 
Opkiexylum  $^rpentinum,  ar  serpen- 
tined ophioxylum. 
Origmmm  l.^yptsecMR,  or  Egyptian 

maijoram* 
OxoUb,  or  wood-aorrel, 
Purple, 
Yellow, 

(Pes  capre)y  jE^oat's  foot  or  um- 
bellitcrous  wood-sorrel, 

Tersicolorate,  or  various  color- 
ed flovrering, 

Incamate  flowered. 

P. 

PANCRATIUM,  or  sea  daffodil 
Ceylon,  one  flowered,  with  pe* 

tals  reflexed, 
Mexican  two  flowered, 
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Cftribetiii  mmy  Eowered, 
Amboina,  brottd  leaved,  many- 
flowered, 

{Calpense),  or  Gibraltarian. 
Parkiusmia  acultata,   or  prickly 
American  Parkinsoaia,  luiuate 
leaved. 

Pauifiota^  or  passion  flower^ 
9enrated  andivided  learn!, 
Apple  fruited,  nndivided  leaved, 
Laorifoliated,  or  bay  leayed, 
{Jdurucuja)y  or  lunated  leaved, 
Qnaflrangular  stalked, 
Holosericeous,  or  silky  ieaved, 
Punctated  or  dotted  leaved, 
Fetid,  or  siinkiDg  hairy, 
Snberont,  or  eork  baiked. 
Red  flowered, 

Pedated,  or  foot-shape-leaved. 
Minima,  or  least  flowered, 

Vespertiloiis,  or  bat-win c^cd, 
Normaline,  eniarginated  leaved, 
Capsular-fruited. 
PoJtagonula  Americanay  or  American 

patagonula,  with  serrated  and 

entire  leaves. 

Pauliniay 
Barbadoes  pauUnia. 
Asiatic  prickly  stalked, 
(Cunira)y  or  wedge-folio  led, 
Cnrasfaon,  ovate  folio  led. 

Fentaoeies  Fhenicia,  or  scarlet  In 
oian  vervain  mallow. 

PMnriOf  Oiiinea*faen  weed, 
AUiaceonti  or  garlic  teented, 
Oetandnnis,  or  eight  male  flow- 
ered. 

Phenix  dactpl^era,  or  date  bearing 
palm. 

PkifUanthuSt  or  sea  side  laurel, 
(Emphifiianthmjf  or  florifeious 

leaved  phyilanthnf, 
Grandfoliate,  or  ^reat  leaved, 
{BmbUca)t  or  pinnated  leavM, 
berried  frnited  phyllanthus, 
•  (Ntrm),  or  herbaceous  opriglit 
Phyllanthns, 
Madeira  spatarian  wedge  leaved. 
PhyioliSf   or   aikekengt,  winter 
cherry, 

Canssaon,  hoary  leaved  wiotet 

cherrjr. 
Viscoas  fruited  of  fionaria, 
Peruvian. 


PkifMaeea  Aech,  dSecons  floweml 
or  two  hoose  shrubby  Phyto- 
lacca, or  tree  Americao  night- 
shade. 
Pipefy  pepper, 

Reticulated  or  netted-leaved, 
{^Anudaga)  or  long  miked  Ja> 

maica  pepper, 
Obtose-leavod, 

Nigrum,  or  hladk  ronnd  pepper, 
(Ifi&nneri),  or  higli-nerveM»- 

ved  piper, 
Vereicillatc-leaved. 
Piacidia  Erythryna  {  Erythrigui)^  or 
bastard  curai  tree,  or  Jamaica 
dogwood. 
i^iiSfiia  oodMla,  prickly  piamio^ 

or  fing  rigo. 
^tumhagef  or  lead-wort, 
Ceylon,  filiform-stalked, 
Sccjident,  or  climbing*«talked 
American. 
Plumeriaf  West-In d ia  j  asmine, 
Red  pluineria,  ovate  ohlonc<> 

leaved. 
White  spear-leaved. 
Obtuse-leaved  snowv. 
Poindanay  Barbadoes  flower  fence, 
Pulcherrimous,  or  most  beaati- 
ful  poinciana ;  spines  paired, 
Chinese  spineless, 
Bijugared-leaved  purple  i  spinei 

sinsle, 
Elated,  or  tall  spineleie. 
PoUppodmnf  polypody, 
Anreous,  or  golden, 
Auriciilatcd,  or  eared. 
Trifoliate,  or  lliree-leaved, 
Ditiused,  or  spreading.- 
Portulaca  AnacampseroSy  or  U-ssar 
hou&e-leek  shrubby  piu  .vl^e. 
PiMmidkf 
Orandillorons,  or  great-flower* 
ed,  hexandrioQ%  or  siz-imlo 
flowered. 
PuUUumy  ^nava, 

Pyrifej  ous,  or  pear- bearing, 
Malifcrous,  or  apple-bearinif, 
Viltaicd,  or  ribband  p&didium. 
J^erocarpujf 
Poiigonora4ike, 
AphylloQs,  or  leaflets. 
Pteris  fern, 

Caudated,  or  long-tailed 
Iineated4eaTed  I>oniinge  f-ry 
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Mild  or  thornless  roond-leaTed* 
Aculeated  or  prickly. 
limixoljia  nitiday  or  s^Iossy  smootlt 

four-leaved  rauvoifia. 
iikinia, 
HuDible  or  dwarf  riTioia, 
CiBaaeent  or  hoary  white-leaT* 

td  led-berriedy 
OctandrioQSy  or  eight  male-flow- 

ered. 

Randalttia  .iinericanrty  or  American 
spear-leavcd  rondeletiay 
Odoroas  roundeletia, 

SA  CCHA  R  UMf  angar  cane. 
Officinal  or  common  angar  cane, 

flowers  panicle d, 
Spiked  flowered  saccbaiom* 
SapmduSy  soap-berry, 

lSaponnria\  or   common  soap- 
berry ^  leaves  irapar  pinnated^ 
Splnoae,  abmpt  pinnated, 
Smecio,  gronndsel, 
{Pieudo  Chim)^  or  baatardy  ye!« 
low  China  root. 
Siday  Indian-mallow. 

Cordifoliate  or  hearted-leaved| 
Rhomboui  leaved| 
\^AbuiUon\  or  roundlah  heart- 
leaved  sida. 
Shlmaeyfon,  Iron  weod^ 
InermonayOr  ihornless  Ethiopian 
Spinoae*  or  thorny  Malabanan. 

Verbascum-leaved  AraericaOy 
Guinea  dark  green  leaved^ 
Que  reus  leaved  of  Peru, 
Sodom  African  nightshade^  or 

apple  of  Sodom, 
Igneoua  or  fiery  red  aphied, 
Sanctons  or  holy  nlght-ahade  of 

Palestine, 
Indian  pear  fruited, 
Tomentose,  or  hoaiy  powdered 

leaved. 

Banarian  tree  nightshade,  large 

golden  fmited, 
Cnoipeachy    echinated  night* 
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shade ;  the  calyx  hedged  ha^- 

Feroceona    pridrly  IMaiiar 

nlght-ahade, 
(9alnmni  Gutncaiae),  or  black 

Gninea     nightshade ;>  larg^ 
black  cherry  fruitedt 
Stfkoray  silvery  colntea. 

TomentosCi  silvery  leaved  ot 
CeyIon« 

Bllkwona  or  two-^bwerodEfblo* 

plan  aopiiora, 
liopinoides  lupin  like  aopbora, 

ctf  Kamt8chatk% 
Cape  sophora. 
White  nowered, 
Occidental  American  soj^iora* 
SpondiuSy  American  plum. 
Yellow  American  plum,  glossj 

leaTcdy 

{MfrMkami)t  great  American 
plum;  leavea  ahinuig,  sharp 

pointed, 
(Mm&tn),  or  black  American 
plam« 
StapeUoy 

Hirsuated    upright  branching 
atapetia,  with  beantifnl  fringe 
ed  flowera, 
Variegated  apreading  branched, 
Mammillary  warted  atapelia. 
SUrculia  (dirt  wood)  or  Ceylon 

nut  Fetid  or  stink inrj. 
Swietenia  Mohagonif  {Mohagoni)  or 
mahogany  tree,  leaves  pin* 
nated  impar. 

T. 

TAMARINDUS  Tndicus,  Indian 
tamarm  tree,  pinated  hairy 

leaves. 

Theobrania,  chocolate  nut  tree, 
(Cocao),  or  common  chocolate 

nnt  tree,  leaves  entire. 
{Guaxitma%  or  aawed  leaved 

theobroma, 
Angustous  heart  leaved  CbUia 

theobroma* 
Tourntfertidy 
Sawed  ovate  leaved  American, 
Cymose,  spiked    of  Jamaica, 

leaves  naked. 
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Volnbilate  dtmbiug  Toumeforw 

Matt  fetid  Mwlcaa  Toanitlbi<* 

tia. 

Diffused  branching, 

Undershrubby  Jamalea  Tmm^ 

nofortia.  • 
Ti'iumfetta  Lappuia  (LqmM)^  or 
barry  prickly-frtuted,  triun- 
fetta. 

Tropeelwrn  wuiu$,  {fan  pUno),  or 

im^or  donbte  Baatutiain. 
TuUmgia  Cnpmth,  Cane  tolbagia. 

Ttilememmhtna  curijoHa,  citron* 
leaved  taberne  montana. 

TliumUerg^ia  fpectosa,  or  specioni 
flowered  thiimbargia. 

fiimrra  uUntfnUa^  elm  leaved  tur- 
noim, 

V. 

VTNCA  {Pernnca)t  or  pcrnwinkle, 
Rose  per  riwink  Ic  of  Madagascar, 
White  flowered, 
Indian  liairy  leaved, 

4ail«atedor  prtckW  iwUum* 


ria  tpincs  at  the  radimenti  of 

the  petioles. 

Unarmed  or  apindteM  braMhoi 

Wackendormaf 
Thyise-fioweriag,    w  aiasie- 

scaped, 

Pauicle-flowerinpr,  many-scaped. 

{CaneUa),  oblong  leaved  cane&a, 
winterU  bork  or  wild  ciDaa> 

mon, 

Aromatic  winter^o  terk. 

X. 

XYLOPHYLLA  fa^yWo,  or  Vmg 
leaved  love  flower, 
Latifolins,  or  brottd-losrod. 

Z. 

£AMIA  pumt/a,  dwarf  rigid-ieave«i 
zamia, 
Tirorry-leimd» 
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A. 

Acorns,  itl  ^ 

•   

Aloes, 

Anemonies,  40,  165^  335^  43^  460^  558i  584. 

Annuals;  160,  210^  213^  284^  287,  289,  833^  378. 

Apple-tree,  pruning  in  espaliers  and  against  walls,  22 ;  in  Feb- 

nunry,  85j  finish  pruning,  156 ;  in  May,  272 ;  June,  526; 

September,  456 ;  Octobei,  491,  497  ;  November,  d47»  549 ; 

December,  579* 

Apricots,  27,  153^  273,  324,  347,  545. 
Aromatic  plants,  418,  484. 

Artichokes,  Jerusalem,  150. 

Artichokej,  21^  132^  STL  412,  538,  575. 

Asparagus,  10,  66^  135^  138.. 193;  May,  254;  June,  319;  Au- 
gust, 412 ;  October,  486;  November,  538,  543 ;  December, 
675. 

Auriculas,  40,  43^  98,  l6S,  221,  290,  845,  382^  426,  461,  508, 
558,  584. 

Balm  of  Gilead,  223, 
Basil,  143,  323,  499. 

Beans,  January,  Igj  February,  78j  March,  140;  April,  200 ; 
May,  2fil;  June,  320;  Octobex,  475,  508;  November,  5S$i 
December,  573. 
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Beet,  February,  TTj  March,  ISfti  April,  192;  June,  aiGj  Go 
tober,  540. 

Biennials,  l65j  planting,  propagatin^f,  and  iowing,  294  ;  trani- 

planting,  &c.  293.  556. 
Blowing  annuals  early  in  a  hot*hou8e,  97- 
Borage, 

Borecole,  1S3,  IMa  26^ 

Broccoli,  127j  April,  laii  May,  260;  June,  SI 8;  July,  359j 

August,  405  ;  September,  449  ;  October,  483, 
Budding,  32^.  ML  376,  389,  S9L  4^  ^ 
Buds,  rubbing  oflf  useless,  2QS  ;  new  budded  trees,  279- 
Bulbs,  January,  43,       ;  reasons  for  taking  them  up  after  flower- 

ing,  253 ;  care  of  seedling,  221  ;  June,         July,        ;  Ao- 

gust.  429 ;  October,  511,  557;  December,  59& 
Burnet,  80. 

a 

Cabbage  planting,  sowing,  and  culture,  January,  L5  ;  transplant- 
ing  for  seed,  17i  February,  7Sj  March,  127i  .April,  153 
May,  259;  June,  321 ;  July,  »59  ;  August,  404;  September, 
443 ;  October,  482 ;  November,  587. 

Capsicums,  147,  199^  253, 321^         -  * 

Carnations,  January,  40j  February,  98^  March,  165 ;  April,  I 
217;  May,  284j  June,  338,  332 ;  July,  379,  350 ;  August,  ' 
427 ;  September,  MS ;  October,  ^ ;  December,  584. 

Carrots,  sowing  for  small  supply,  13;  for  general  supply,  77*  134, 
197;  May,  256;  June,  315;  July,  362;  August,  407;  Octo- 
b«r,  489;  November,  540.  542 ;  December,  572. 

Cauliflowers,  15;  care  of  them  in  February,  72^  sowing  seed,  ^ 
73  ;  transplanting  and  sowing,  March,  126  ;  April,  Jf5;  , 
May,  259,  260;  June,  345  ;  July,  361 ;  August,  408 ;  Sep.  i 
tember,  448 ;  October,  480  ;  November,  ^  ;  December, 

Celery,  January,  l^j  February,  Tlj  March,  142 ;  April,  \M ; 
May,  267>  268  ;  June,  311 ;  July,  863 ;  August,  412-;  Sep. 
tember,  450  ;  Octob^w,  488 ;  November.  535^;  Decembei; 
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Cherry-pruning,  24j  finish  pruning,       ;  training,  IM ;  stonea^ 

437,  469,  MT. 
Chervil,  8L  ilSi 
CheunuU,  554. 
Chrysanthemums,  l63. 
Civcs,  145j 

Coleworts,  366i  417,  450. 
Coriander,  SL  143. 
Crocuseri,  January,  42, 

Cucumbers  in  hot-beds  under  frames,  1,  ^c. ;  sowing  seed  of, 
2^  3 ;  hot-house,  ^ ;  sowing  seed  in  February,  59>  65  ;  care 
of  them  in  March,  122  ;  sow  seed^  124  ;  make  new  hot-beds^ 
125 ;  under  hand  or  bell  glasses,  226 ;  management  in  April, 
185.  186  ;  seed,  190  ;  May,  in  frames,  2M ;  under  glasses 
and  oiled-paper  frames,  247 ;  for  pickle,  248 ;  June,  310, 311; 
July,  3M ;  for  pickle,  320;  August,  404;  December,  595. 

Currants,  32,  34^  88,  157 ;  cuttings,  &c.  53;  pruning,  4S9;  No- 
vember, 55J  ;  December,  5S2i 

Cyclamen f,  33fi. 

Deciduous  shrubs  and  plants,  168,  175*  457,  5_L5i 

e. 

lidgings,  January,  48  ;  February,  102  ;  March,  170 ;  April, 
228 ;  May,  2fl5 ;  June,  346 ;  July,  383 ;  August,  434 ;  Sep- 
tember, 463  ;  October,  523 ;  November,  562. 

Endive,  18,  264,  311.360,  415.  451.  483,  &36,  574. 

Engine  fot  watering  the  branches  of  trees,  27S. 

Evergreens,  list  of,  627- 

Evergreens,  planting,  101,  225 ;  sowing,  1 76 ;  propagating,  398 , 
plant,  467,  516,  ^ 


Fennel,  415 
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Fig,  January,  32 ;  February,  88i  March,  m  ;  July,  325  ;  Au- 

gust,  422;  November,  &hh 
Flowers,  list  of,  641> 

Flowers  to  blow  in  a  house,  ^  ;  ditto  to  T>Iow  early  in  a  hot- 
house, 44. 

Flowering  shrubs,  pruning  and  planting,  January,  45,  40, 

flowering  planU  in  a  hot-house,  58 ;  April,  225* 
Forcing  early  flowers,  1D3  ;  early  fruits,  93i 
Forest-trees,  49 ;  list  of,  628. 
Frosts,  protecting  blossoms  from,  207* 

Fruit-garden,  January,  22i  February,  gii  March,  lAl  ;  April, 
204;  May,  270j  June,  324;  July,  311 ;  August,  421  ;  Sep- 
tember, 455j   October,  491j  November,  543;  December, 

679. 

Fruit-trees,  list  of,  530. 
Geraniums^  181,  354. 

Gooseberry-trces,  33^  88,  157 ;  cuttings^  53  ;  October,  429 ; 

November,  551 ;  December,  58^ 
Gourds,  203^  25(L 

Grafting,  91a  preparing  for,  igg|  general  rules,  llOi  whip, 
grafting,  ill  ;  cleft-grafting,  112 ;  crown-grafting,  113 , 
inarching,  lUj  AprU,  gOflj  new-grafting,  «31,  233 ;  ma- 
nagement in  June,  325, 

Greenhouse,  January,  54 ;  February,  116;  March,  I79i  April, 
£3ii  May,  300;  June,  351j  July,  Sflgj  August,  Mli  Sep- 
tember, 470;  October,  529;  November,  566;  December, 
590. 


H. 

Hamburgh  parsley,  19,  258,  323. 

Hardy  annuals,  96,  £14. 
Haw«>berrie8,  52fL 

Herbs,  80j  July,  372;  October,  486. 

Holly-berries,  526.  ^ 
Horse-radish,  81. 
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Hot-house  plants,  variousi  kinds  of,  1^ 

Hot-house,  January,  February,  118;  March,  200;  April, 
^38  ;  May,  304  ;  June,  357;  July,  399  i  Augurt,  439 ;  Sep- 
tember, 472  ;   October,  531  ;   November,  567  ;  December, 

Hot  vralla,  597. 

Hyacinths,  January,  41j  Febr»jary,  98j  March,  165 ;  April, 
215  :  May,  279 ;  June,  SS6 ;  September,  459;  November, 
563 ;  December, 

L 

Inarching,  see  Grafting,  2^  236»  356. 

Insects,  g04.  423;  tlestroy  them  on  trees,  274;  wasp«,  antu, 
flies,  &c*  456. 

K. 

Kidney-beans  raised  in  hot-hon9c,  56j  February,  70,  122 ;  De- 
cember, 595. 

Kidney-beans,  March,  148 ;  April,  192 ;  May,  25^  ;  June,  318; 
July,  3fiL 

Kitchen-garden  esculent  plants  and  shrubs,  lis.t  of,  60l. 

Kitcnen-garden,  January,  Ij  February,  59j  March,  123;  April, 
185;  May,  142;  June,  306;  July,  359;  August,  404;  Sep- 
tember, 441 ;  October,  475 ;  November  533  ;  December, 
569. 

Laurels,  528. 

Leeks,  January,  78 ;  March,  131 ;  April,  197 ;  May,  257 ;  July* 
372. 

Lemon-trees,  see  Orange*. 

Lettuces,  9,  76^  129i  ISO,  254,  255,  313,  864,  413,  446,  478* 

535.  570. 
Liquorice,  84. 

ListA  of  kitchen-garden  esculent  plana  and  hert>s,  599  • 
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trees,  650 ;  of  taller  growing  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  622; 
of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  of  ^Gsser  growth^  624 ;  of  the 
taller  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  (r27  ;  of  smaller  ev  ergreen 
trees  and  shrubs,  ibid. ;  of  tree .  and  shrubs  raised  frona  seed, 
;  of  perennial  and  biennial  flower-plants,  6^  ;  of  prindpa. 
sorts  raised  from  seed,  63>5 ;  of  bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted 
flower-plants,  635 ;  of  the  more  curious  and  tenderest  an- 
nuals, 6M  ;  of  less  tender  or  hardier  kinds,  642  ;  of  hard/ 
kinds,       ;  of  green-house  plants,  &^ ;  of  hot-house  plants, 

Love-apples,         ISS,  253^  323. 
Lychnis,  SfiL 

Medlars,  /^.^4. 

VIelons,  melon-ground  in  which  to  make  hot-beds  for  melons, 
&c.,  3;  in  frame  hot-beds,  3^  4j  5 ;  ridging  out  of  melons, 
52  ;  sowing  seed  in  February,  ^  ;  care  in  March,  121  ; 
sow  seed,  124  ;  make  new  hot-beds,  124  ;  under  hand  or 
bell-glasses,  126  ; .  mauagcment  in  April,  185^  188  ;  in 
May,  242  ;  under  glasses  and  oiled-paper  frames,  £44 ; 
June,  305.  $09 ;  July,  3fi8  ;  ripening  melons,  August, 
419. 

Mint,  January,  ISj  March,  146^322  ;  October,  485  ;  December, 

Mulberries,  554. 
Mushrooms,  227j  441,  575, 

Wyrtles,  February,  U2  ;  March,  lai ;  April,  2M  ;  June,  3^ 

N. 

KJailing,  492> 
N'asturtiums,  145,  197> 
Nectarine.    See  Peaches. 

Sursery,  January,  49 ;  February,       :   March,  114 ;  April. 

229  ;  May,  297  ;  June,  34Z ;   July,  386 ;   August,  435 ; 

September,  467 ;  October,  524 ;  November,  564;  December, 
589. 

Nut-trees,  planting,  553. 
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O. 

Onions,  February,  TQj  March,  131  ;  April,  197  ;  May,  251 
June,  317;  July,  362,  367 ;  August,  4M;  September,  iftS 
October,  5£S ;  November,  542. 

Oranges,  1 17,  180^  m        35L  392,  437^  522, 

Ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  list  of,  622* 


P 

Parsley,  January,  15j  February,  fil ;  March,  143^  148. 

Parsneps,  gowing,  TZi  134,  197;  May,  June,  316;  Octo- 

ber, 450 ;  November,  5ML 

Peaches,  pruning.  Sec.  26;  watering,  in  February,  24;  pruning, 
in  March,  1 53,  15.5  ;  June,  324 ;  inoculating,  329 ;  in  Sep- 
tember, 4S6 ;  in  November, 

Pears,  January,  22  ;  February,  85j  March,  154  ;  May,  272  • 
June,  326 ;  September,  455 ;  October,  491,  497 ;  November 

Peas,  January,  20i  February,  79j  March,  141  ;  April,  201  , 
May,  263;  June,  37D;  October,  471;  November,  533;  De- 
cember, 572. 

Perennial  plants,  lowing,  IBH ;  transplanting,  167 ;  manage- 
ment in  April,  218 ;  planting  and  propagating,  218 ;  sow- 
ing, 219  ;  transplanting,  293,  381,  432 ;  planting,  55fi. 

Pines,  January,  55j  February,  120;  March,  183  ;  April,  233 
24Q ;  May,  301- ;  June,  358,  400,  401,  402 ;  August,  440 
propagating,  441  ;  September,  474 ;  October,  531 ;  November 
567 ;  December,  593. 

Pinks,  33Q,  341,  342,  429- 

Planting,  36,  48j  fruit-trees,  9L  154;  directions  for,  169,  204 
forest-trees,  174;  fruit-trees,  204,457;  standard  fruit-trees, 
55D;  general  fruit-trees,  5^;  forest  and  ornamental  trees, 
560 ;  fruit-trees,  583. 

Plums,  24j  March,  154 ;  May,  212 ;  June,  326 ;  September, 
456;  October,  497;  stones,  437,  469;  November,  549» 
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Polyanthus,  QS^  217^  290.  427- 

Potatoes,  81 ;  March,  IMj  April,  2Q1 ;  October,  480  ;  Novem- 
ber, 579 ;  December,  541. 
Pot-herbs,  144,  19Z.  198,  265^  311. 

Prop&gating  by  layers,  cuttings,  &c.  52^  53,  104,  105,  183>  237; 
stove  exotics,  241 ;  aromatic  plant's,  265 ;  green-house  planti, 
302 ;  hardy  exotic  trees,  &c.,  348 ;  hot-house  exotics,  S9S ; 
greenJiDuse  plants,  393;  aromatics,  418 ;  perennial  plants, 
424  ;  fibrous  rooted  perennials,  425  ;  September,  465  ;  goose- 
berries and  currants,  504;  layers,  469j  507;  flowering  shrubi, 
521,  525 ;  from  roots,  5S& 
Protecting  flowering  trees,  40 ;  shrubs,  4B ;  flowers,  1 65* 
Pruning,  January  24,  37 ;  Feoruary,  84,  87,  205  ;  Octo- 
ber,        514.  527;  November,  547 ;  December,  579>  535. 

■ 

1^  'n--,  :  }3j  250. 
f  urslane,  143,  200. 

Q 

Qu  nces,  554. 

R. 

Radishes,  care  of  them,  in  January,  1 1 ;  February,  25 ;  March, 
133  ;  April,  l^li  May,  267;  June,  314;  July,  365;  Au- 
gust, 401 ;  October,  489 ;  November,  534 ;  December, 
571. 

Ranunculusscs,  January,  41j  March,  l65 ;  June,  335 ;  Sep- 
tember, 460 ;  November,  558 ;  December,  629. 

Raspberries,  35j  February,  SQj  March,  157;  October,  506; 
November,  553 ;  December,  583. 

Rocambole,  8£L 

Rosemary,  145. 

Roses,  planting,  170 ;  inoculating,  347,  391  ;  propagating,  5*20; 
in  hot-house,  595. 
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Sage,  372* 

Salading,  small,  14i  February,  7J  ;  March,  142 ;  April,  191  , 
May,  255r  SU;  July,  562 ;  August,  415;  September,  453 
November,       ;  December,  571. 

Salsafy,  Tgi  148,  19a,  258, 

Savoys,  74^  193  ;  May,  258,  26 1;  June,  321:  July,  359;  Au- 
gust, 406 ;  September,  44.Q> 
Saxifrage,  42G. 

Scorzonera,  7a  148,  132^  258,  S23. 

Sea-cabbage,  202. 

Seed-beds,  management  of,  230. 

Seedling  flowers,  January,  44* 

Sensitive  plants,  SHQ. 

Shallots,  80,  147^  328^  334^  368. 

Snails,  destroying,  274>  339. 

Snowdrops,  January,  42. 

Spinach,  ISj  February,  76j  March,  130i  April,  192j  May 
255;  June,  314;  July,  3fi5;  August,  404;  September,  452; 
October,  48^ ;  November,  54a 

Stocks,  96,  215. 

Stocks  to  bud  and  graft  upon,  468,  527. 

Strawberries,  January,  37 ;  early,  in  a  hot-house,  58 ;  February, 
S9l  March,  159;  April,  209;  May,  279 ;  June,  330;  Sep, 
tember,  451 ;  October,  505 ;   November,  553  ;  December 
596. 


T 

Tansey,  January,  14. 

Tarragon,  485. 

Transplanting  flowering  shrubs,  lOfi ;  forest-trees,  &c.  107 
fruit-trees,  IQS;  evergreens,  I6B ;  young  trees  and  shrub^ 
ill;  evergreens,  &c.,  237;  seedling  exotics,  383;  seedling 
firs,  350,  SQO;  perennials,  467;  flowering-shrubs,  467;  fruit 
trees,  497  ;  fibrous-rooted  plants,  509;  forest-trees,  519, 
I    Trees  "aised  from  seeds,  lists  of,  628. 


INDEX 


Tuberoses,  219, 

Tulips,  January,  41^  98 ;  February,  9S ;  May,  279»  285;  Ja 

333 :  September,  459 ;  November,  563  ;  December, 
Turf,  laying,  HL 

Turnips,  February,  84 ;  March,  141 ;  April,   199  :  May,  «5l 
June,  815  ;  July,  S6B;  August.  420 ;  September  I 


Vines,  SI;  February,  87i  March,  158^  179;  April,  206,  ^5 
May,  276,  277;  June,  328  ;  July,  875;  August,  42J;  Sef 
tember,  455 ;  November,  543 ;  December,  579,  590. 


Walks,  47,  L73a        227^  295^  MS,  583.  435,  .-23,  56L  587 
Wall-flowers,  2flL 

Wall-treea,  270i  S74 ;  defending  them  from  insects^  456;  plant, 

546 ;  pruning,  579- 
Walnuts,  555. 
Wasps,  destroy,  S76. 
Winter  cherry,  vowing,  T8'2. 
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